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AH ROINN TALMHAIOCHTA 

OmEACHAS TALlVlHAi'oCHTA D’FHEARAIBH OQA. 

A. 

Tairgeann an Roinn gach bliain Scolaireachtai le haghaidli ciirsa tr^ineala 
igCeardacht Talmhaiochta ar feadh cheithre mblian siiaCoiaisti Priomliscoile i 
niBaile Atiia Ciiath agus i gCorcaigh, agus ie haghaidh cursa in Eoluiocht 
Shreidiiaghachta ar feadh ciiig mblian sa Cholaiste Sreidliaghachta, Droichead 
na Dothra, Baile Atha Ciiath. 


Ea 

Tiigtar cursa! Teagaisc Talmhaiochta, i gCleachta go m6r-mh6rj i 
Scoiieanna Talmhaiochta na Roinne — 

i mBaile Atha an Riogh, Co. na Gaiiiimlie, 
i mBeal Atha hAthais, Co. an Chabhain, 
i gClanna Caoilte, Co. Chorcaighe. 


C. 

Deintear, fe sna Sceimeanna ata ag an Roinn i gcoir Oideachais 
Thalmhaiochta do bhuachailli, teagasc do thabhairt, leis, sna scoiieanna 
priobhaideacha so ieanas : — 

Colaiste Copsewood, Pailis Caonraighe, Co. Luimnigh ; 

Colaiste Talmhaiochta an Chreagain, an Creagan, Co. na Gailiimhe ; 

Colaiste Talmhaiochta Bhaiie an Uairinigh, Druim Riogh, Co. na 
Midhe. 


TREiNEAiL DO MHNA OGA. 

Bionn ciirsa teagaisg iomlan in Obair Dheiriochta, i gCimead Eanlaithe 
C16is agus i dTigheas ar siul ag an Roinn i bhFunduireacht na Mumhan, 
Corcaigh. 

Bionn teagasc in sna habhair cheanna ar sMi fe chiiram na Roinne in 
sna Scoiieanna comhnaithe priobhaideacha so Ieanas : — 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Ardachadh, Meathus Truim, Co. Longphuirt. 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, an Clochan, Contae na Gailiimhe. 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Clar Chloinne IMhuiris, Contae Mhuigheo, 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Beal Atha na Muice, Contae Mhuigheo, 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Port Omna, Contae na GaiUimhe. 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Grainseach Sheim, Contae Loch gCarmain. 

Funduireacht Shraid-Bhaile Chill na Sean-Ratha, Cill na Sean-Ratha, 
Contae an Chabhain, 

agus ins an Scoii lae phriobhaideach so : 

Scoii Tighis Tuatha, Loch Giinne, Contae Roscomain. 

Is feidir gach eolas i dtaobh na dtearmai ar a nglacfar mic leighinn in 
sna fundiiireachtai rolmhraite agus i dtaobh na gcursai chun daoine 6ga 
d'oiliiiint i nGarradoircachts i Uaeltarlanii, agus i nOeanamti 

Giitt d'fhail ach scriobhadh chun : — 

An RtiNAf, 

An Roinn TalmhaIochta, 

Baile Atha Cliath, M. 17 . 
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Full information as to the terms of admission to the above-mentioned 
institutions, and particulars of the courses for the training of young persons 
in HartiCMlture, Creamerf Manageinent, and Cheesenialdiigs, may be obtained 
on application to : — 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
Dublin^ CJ 7. 
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Experimental Data. 

Weight of grass ensiled 
Total weight of silage produced 
Loss in weight by ensiling 
Weight of edible silage produced 
Loss due to spoilage by moulds 


15.71 tons 
13.75 
12.47% 
12.92 tons. 
6.04% 


Weight of dry matter in grass ensiled 
Weight of dry matter in silage produced 
Loss in dry matter . . 

Weight of dry matter in non-edible silage 
Total dry matter loss 
True protein broken down into simpler compounds 
by ensiling 


3.70 tons. 
S.06 „ 

17.80% 
0.19 tons. 
22.43% 


39.13% 


Acidity 


of silage 


pH 3.97 to pH 4.51. 


SU.^IMARY OF RESULTS. 

An examination of the foregoing results will show that, as in the previous 
experiments, the addition of acid to the grass at the time of ensiling brought 
about a reduction in the dry matter loss. Under the new method of sampling 
it was possible to determine the amount of dry matter removed from the 
silos as non-edible material. W'hen this is taken into consideration, there 
is no significant difference in the total dry matter losses incurred by the 
natural fermentation and A.I.V. methods. 

Further, the extent of true protein degradation was again appreciably 
reduced by acid addition. It should be pointed out, however, that even 
though this was the case there was but little difference between the actual 
percentages of true protein in the dry matter of the two types of silage, 
the figures being 5.94 per cent, for the natural fermentation material, and 
7.55 per cent, for the 

In view of the fact that the amount of edible dry matter produced was 
approximately the same in both cases, being 77.6 per cent, and 80.6 per cent, 
respectively of the total dry matter ensiled, it is very doubtful whether 
the reduction in true protein degradation would compensate for the extra 
expenditure, labour and delay involved in the ensiling of grass by the acid 
treatment.- 

FEEDING TRIALS. 

In order to obtain some information on the feeding value of the different 
types of silage produced, it was arranged to carry out feeding trials with 
dairy cows. 

In the examination and interpretation of the results obtained from these 
trials particular attention is directed to -the dry matter contents of the 
different types of silage. As the grass used in the filling of each, silo differed 
in dry matter content,, so also did the resulting silage. In view of this 
fact, it is necessary to compare the results obtained on a dry matter basis. 

c 



Sem1"Mature Grass Silage. 

The feeding value of silage produced from semi-mature grass by natural 
fermentation was compared with that produced by the Defu and the 
AJ.V» methods. 

It was arranged to carry out this trial on the change-over of ration 
system which necessitated having four comparable groups of animals* 
Accordingly^ sixteen commercial shorthorn cows were selected from the 
College herd, and divided into four groups with due regard to age, date of 
calving, average daily milk yield, quality and liveweight oi* each animal* 
They were then • fed as follows : — 

Period 1. — Group 1. Natural Fermentation silage -f hay + meals. 

,, 2. A.I.V. silage + hay + meals. 

„ 8. Natural Fermentation silage + hay + meals. 

55 4. Defu silage + hay + meals« 

In order that too complicated a ration would not interfere with the 
interpretation of the results, the silage in each ration constituted the greater 
proportion of the foods fed. It was given ad lib, the amount consumed 
daily by each animal being recorded. The dry matter content of the silage 
being known, it was possible to record also the quantity of dry matter 
consumed. 

A fixed quantity of hay was given to each animal, and the meals were 
fed according to the milk yields. In the feeding of silage made by the 
acid treatments, particularly A.I.V. silage, the inclusion of a mineral 
mixture has been recommended. Accordingly, a mixture made up of three 
parts of Ground Limestone and one part of Sodium Carbonate was included 
in the silage fed to each group at the rate of three ounces to sixty pounds 
of silage. 

During the first week of the trial, it was observed that the animals on the 
natural fermentation silage showed a dislike to the minerals mixed with 
it, and it was, therefore, decided to include the mineials instead in the meal 
mixture. This had the desired effect, the animals eating the silage readily 
and not showing any dislike to the minerals incorporated in the meals. 

As the experiment progressed, it was seen that spoilage due to moulds 
was much greater in the case of the acid treated silage than had been 
anticipated, and accordingly, that the quantity of edible material would 
not permit the carrying out of the experiment on the original lines. It 
was decided, therefore, to continue feeding the animals as outlined above 
until all the Defu and A.I.V. silage was consumed. There proved to be 
sufficient material available for a period of a little over three weeks. The 
cows in Groups 2 and 4 were then changed over to natural fermentation silage 
for a period of four weeks, the first of which was regarded as a transition 
period to enable them to become accustomed to the different silage. 
Groups l and 8, which it had been intended to transfer to acid silage, had 
to be continued on the natural fermentation silage and regarded as control 
animals 



Though the cimmistances did not permit the carrying of the feeding 
trials according to the original scheme, the results recorded, in view of their 
uniformity, are useful for eom]:»arison purposes. 

The average daily rations fed to each group during Periods I. and II. 
are set out on Table 111. following. 

TABLE III. 

Average Daily Rations. 


Pl^RIOD I. 


Group I. - , 

i 

Natural Fermentation Silage. \ 

44 Ib. (D.M. 9.81 lb.) . . . . 1 

j 

Hay. 

0 lb. 

! Meals. 1; 

*8 ib. 

Group il. . . 

AJ.V. Treatment Silage. ! 

*42 lb. (D.M. 11.94 lb.) .. 

0 lb. 

8 lb. 

Groxm* III. 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

41 lb. (D.M. 9.14 lb.) 

0 lb. 

*7.5 lb. 

Group IV. 

Defu Treatment Silage. 

*44 Ib. (D.M. 10.90 lb.) , . 

0 lb. 

7.5 lb. 


l>KRIOD n. 


Group 1. . . 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

48 Ib. (D.M. 10.70 lb.) .. 

11 ay. 

0 lb. 

Meals. \ 

1 *7.5 lb. 

Group 11. .. 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

47 lb. (D.M. 10.48 lb.) .. 

0 lb. 

*8 lb. 

Group BL 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

45 lb. (D.M. 10.08 lb.) . . " 

0 lb. 

*6.5 lb. 

Group IV. . . 1 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

48 lb. (D.M. 10.70 lb.) .. 

0 lb. 

*6.5 Ib. 


* Minerals added. 

fMeals — mixture of 4 part,s Rolled Oats, 1 part. Bran and 2 parts Decorticated Cotton 
Cake. 


On examination of the foregoing figures, it will be seen that during 
Period I., the average daily silage consumption, and therefore the dry matter 
consumed, varied for each group, but that the animals oh the Al.I.V. and 
Defu silage consumed a greater quantity of dry matter than those in either 


20 


of tlie other two gi'oups. During the second period , however, although 
there was a slight difference between the quantities of silage eaten by each 
group, there ivas practically no difference in the amounts of dry matter 
consumed » 

From observations made during the progress of the trials, it would apf)car 
that the AJ.lh silage was not as palatable as the other two types. 

The milk from each co^v was recorded daily. With the exception of 
two cows, one in Group 2 and one in Group S, the animals maintained a 
normal healthy appearance throughout the trial. The cow referred to 
in Group 2 got mastitis but responded to treatment, and was again feeding 
normally at the end of four days. The cow in Group 3 got a scour which 
was, however, of short duration. In both cases the daily milk yields were 
reduced, and on recovery the animals, particularly the one in Group 2, did 
not come back to their former level of productivity. In view of these 
facts, the daily milk yields expressed as averages for the two groups 
in question were adversely affected, and on this account it was decided 
to show" figures for the individual cow"s in each group. 

The daily milk yields for the individual cow^^s in each group are shown 
on Table IV. and the average for each group is illustrated on 
diagram A. 

On examination of the foregoing figures and diagram it will be seen that 
there is no significant difference in the milk yields from each group, whieli 
indicates that the natural fermentation, Defu and A.I.V, silages are of about 
equal feeding value for dairy cows. 

Aftermath Grass Silage. 

The feeding value of silage produced from aftermath grass by natural 
fermentation was compared with that produced by the Defu and A.I.V. 
methods. 

As the animals used in the previous experiment were well accustomed 
to silage it w^as decided to utilize them for these trials. Accordingly, 
fifteen of them were selected and divided into three comparable groups, 
the experiment being carried out on the change-over of ration system. 
They were fed as follows 

Period I. — Group 1. Natural fermentation silage F hay + meals 
,, 2. A.I.V. silage +hay Fmeals. 

,5 8. Defu silage Ahay-' meals. 

Period II . — Group 1. A.I.V. silage A hay + meals. 

,, 2. Natural fermentation silage Ahay A meals. 

,, S. Natural fermentation silage A hay A meals. 

Each period was of three weeks’ duration with a transition period, of 
one week at the change over to allow the animals to become accustomed 
to the different silage. It would have been preferred to have longer 
experimental periods, but the supply of acid treatment silage was limited. 



As ill the previous experiment, the silage was fed ad lib, to each animah 
the hay in a fixed quantity and the meals according to the milk yields* 
The average daily rations fed during Periods I and II were as follows ; — 

TABLE V. 

Avekagk Daily Hations. 


I'ERIOD r. 



Natural Fermentation Silage, 

Hay. 

Meals, ^ 

Group I, 

54 lb. (D.M. 9.91 lb.) 

6 lb. 

*6.5 lb. 


AJ.V, Treatment Silage, 



Group IL 

’“32 lb. (D.M, 9.18 lb.) .. | 

6 lb. 

5.25 lb. 


Defu Treatment Silage. 



Group III. 

’“53 ib. (D.M. n.62 lb.) .. 

j 6 lb. 

6.5 lb. 


PERIOD II. 



.4.1. r. Treatment Silage. 

Hay. 

Meals,\ 

Group I. 

*35 lb. (D.M. lO.O-i lb.) . . 

a ib. 

6 lb. 

Group 11. 

Natural Fermentation Silage. 

47 11). (D.M. 8.50 lb.) 

6 ib. 

*4 lb. 

Group III. 

1 Natural Fermentation Silage. 

54 Ib. (D.M. 9,67 lb.) . . 

6 lb. 

*5 lb. 


’“Minerals added, 

— mixture of 2 parts Rolled Oats, 1 part Maize Meal, 1 part Bran, and 2 
parts Decorticated Cotton Cake. 


On examination of the foregoing figures it will be seen that during 
Period I the animals in Groups 1 and 3 consumed daily more silage than 
those in Group 2 ; the animals in Groups 1 and 2 consumed approximately 
equal quantities of dry mattei% while the daily consumption of Group 3 
was slightly higlier. 

Although the amount of silage consumed by the animals in each group 
again differed during Period 11, the dry matter consumption was practically 
the same. 

The daily milk yields for the individual cows in each group are shown 
on Table VI, and the average daily milk yield for each group is illustrated 
in diagram B, 

The figures and diagram show that, as in the previous 
experiment, there was no significant difference in the results obtained, 
thus indicating that silage produced from aftermath grass by the natural 
fermentation, Defu and AJ*V. methods is of about equal feeding value 
for dairy cows. 




♦Cow suffering from mastitis. 





TABLE IV 


Daily milk yield for Individual Cows in each Group. 
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AVERAGE DAILY MILK YIELD 


DIAGRAM A. 

average daily milk yield for each group. 




TABLE VI 


Daily milk yields for Individual Cows in each Group. 
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AVERAGE DAILY MILK YIELD. 



Carotene Content of Butter. 

Preliminary work carried out up to the present would indicate that 
the difference between the carotene content of butter from cows fed on 
properly made natural fermentation grass silage and that of butter 
from cows fed on silage produced by acid treatments is not as great as 
had been anticipated. Further experimental work in this coiiiiectioii is 
in progress. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The general principles of grass silage production are outlined. Attention 
is directed to the losses of nutritive material which may be incur^,ed during 
the ensiling process and to the methods recommended for their minimisation. 
The production of grass silage in different types of silo and by different 
methods is described in detail and discussed. 

From the results of the experiments carried out and observations made 
during their progress, the following conclusions have been drawn : — 

1. Grass silage of excellent quality may be produced in an inexpensive 
concrete silo from unchaffed material. 

2. Grass containing a high proportion of stemmy material is not as 
suitable for ensiling as that of a more leafy type, especially by the 
acid methods, owing to the difficulty in obtaining close packing. 

3. Small wooden silos are not suitable for silage production, even b}' 
the acid method, under conditions in Saorstat Eireann. 

4. The production of silage by acid treatments entails a great deal 
more labour and delay than are incurred in the making of natural 
fermentation silage. 

5. The addition of acids or of acids and sugar to grass at the time of 
ensiling, results in a reduction in the loss of di'y matter. 

6. The acidification of green material at the time of ensiling, produces 
a medium suitable for mould development both during the period 
of storage and emptying of the silo, and moulds may develop to 
such an extent as to offset the saving of dry matter effected l)y 
the addition of acid. 

7. While the addition of acids or acids and sugar does not entirely 
prevent true protein degradation, it reduces a,ppreeiH!)ly the 
extent to which this takes place. It is doubtful, however, wliether 
the reduction so brought about would compensate for the extra 
expense involved. 

8. In the feeding of dairy cows it would appear that grass silage 
produced by acid treatments is of about equal feeding value to 
that produced by natural fermentation. 

% The production of grass silage by the natural fermentation method, 
when carefully carried out, is considered to be the most convenient, 
reliable and economical for general adoption where the grass must 
be cut at such a stage of growth that it can be handled by the 
ordinary farm machinery. 



THE SELECTION OF IRISH FREE STATE CREAMERY 
BUTTER FOR COLD STORAGE, 


By G. Van B. Gilmour, Ph.D. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
and Paul S. Arup, Ph.D. (Lend.), FJ.C. 

All investigation was carried out in 1932-33 at the Department’s Butter 
Testing Station in continuation of investigations dealing with the relation- 
ship between bacteriological and chemical analyses and the keeping-qualities 
in cold storage of fresh cream butter. The results of two investigations have 
already been published in the Department’s Journal (VoL 31, No. 2, page 
179, and Vol. 32, No. 2, page 257). Much valuable information was obtained 
from this work, but chiefly of a negative nature, i.e., the elimination of 
possible factors in cold storage deterioration. It was definitely shown, 
however, that the acidity of butter is a factor influencing its keeping properties 
in cold storage, and that acidities indicated by pH values are more valuable 
in this connection than are figures giving total titratable acidity. 

In choosing butter for the 1932-33 investigation, consideration was given 
only to pH values and flavour scores, with the object of confirming the 
importance of acidity in relation to cold storage. Accordingly, seventy-two 
561b. boxes were selected from Surprise Butter Inspections over the period 
August to October, 1932, They were so chosen that they fell into four 
groups, viz. : — 

1. Exhibits marked high in flavour having high pH value. 

II, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, low ,, 

III, ,, ,, low ,, ,, high ,, 

IV. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, low ,, 

Each group contained 18 exhibits, and all the boxes were cold-stored for 
six months at a temperature of approximately -7‘’C. 

The pH value was determined for each box of butter on its arrival at the 

Station,” then again immediately before being placed in the cold store, 
and finally after the six months’ storage period. It was found in all cases 
that the pH value did not alter appreciably. The Quinhydrone-Calomel 
electrometric method was used for the determination of the pH values, the 
procedure being the same as that described in the Journal of the Department 
of Agriculture, Vol. 31, No. 2, page 180. 

In addition to pH values being determined, the exhibits selected were 
analysed for curd and titratable acidity. Discussion of flavour scores in 
relation to curd content and titratable acidity will be treated separately. 

The butters were scored for flavour before and after storage, as in the 
previous investigations. No exhibit was chosen with flavour score below the 
minimum export figure, viz., 162. In Tables I. and II. are set out the 
average flavour scores of the groups before and after storage, the pH values, 
the variations in flavour score and pH value for each group, also the flavour 
score losses or gains. 
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TABLE II. — ^Loss or Gain in Flavour Points after Storage. 
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Discussion of results: — 

Group 1, — This group having been chosen from exhibits marked high in 
flavour, naturally very few samples were likely to be marked up after 
storage ; indeed, the majorit}’ should fall, and this is what actually happened. 
The quality of the butter after storage ivas still of high grade. The average 
fall in flavour of the group was less than t^wo points, and only one box fell 
more than three points, while two boxes were marked up. 

Group IL — The butters forming this group stored very badly. No exhibit 
in it was marked up, the average fall in flavour was 8.89 points, and five 
boxes lost more than three points each. The group lost altogether 61 points 
■compared with 81 lost by Group I. 

Group III. — The keeping qualities of this group proved excellent. Aftei* 
storage the average flavour score was very nearly as high as that of Group L 
There was an average gain in flavour of one and a half points, and no exhibit 
fell more than one point. The group as a whole gained 80 points, and oniy 
8 points were lost. Whatever was responsible for the low flavour scores of 
the majority of the butters of the group, this became less objectionable 
during the storage period. 

Group IV. — The butters in this group, though rather low in flavour 
score, fell still further in quality on storage; the average fall being 1,17 
points. Three exhibits lost more than three points, and five fell below 
export standard. The group lost 38 points and gained 17 points. 

Conclusions : — 

It follows from the results obtained in this investigation that unripe4)(^d 
cream butters with high pH values keep better in cold storage than those 
giving low values. When choosing butters for cold storage, supplies should 
be drawn from creameries whose butter consistently shows high pH values, 
and preferably from creameries whose exhibits at the same time averagt; 
high marks at the Surprise Butter Inspections. 

Freshly made butters with low pH values have a tendency to l>e markc^d 
down in flavour, compared with those having high pH values (see Dcfjart- 
ment’s Journal, VoL 82, No. 2, page 257), and from this investigation it is 
seen that even when butters with low pH values are marked high in flavour, 
they deteriorate more in cold storage than those with high pH values of an 
equivalent flavour score. There is consequently good evidence that the 
storing of butter from creameries producing a product of low pH value is 
not advisable. 

As regards the fixing of a standard pH value for guidance when storing 
butter, the following standard might be used tentatively : fresh cream 
butter can be considered satisfactory for cold storage when produced at a 
creamery whose average pH value for exhibits at the Surprise Butter 
Inspections in the previous year did not fall below 6.70. 

Unripened cream butter made at creameries in the Irish Free State should 
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have a pH value averaging about 7, and when the pH value fails below 
6.70j the trouble can usually be traced to acid milk being accepted rather 
than to the development of acidity in the cream after separation. Managers 
of creameries ought to be on the alert when they find their exhibits at the 
Surprise Butter Inspections reported as having low pH values. There are, 
doubtless, certain districts in the country where, for various reasons, the 
quality of milk delivered at the creameries is not so high as it should be, 
but even in such places, with the exercise of a little more care, an improve- 
ment could be effected which would be well worth the extra trouble taken. 

CHEMICAL. 

The acidities and the curd percentages were determined on the samples 
by the same methods as were used in the two previous investigations on 
keeping properties of butter in cold storage (Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1st Series, 1932, XXXI. 2, p. 179, and 2nd Series, 1933, XXXII, 
2, p, 257), the actual methods being described in the first -mentioned publica- 
tion, For convenience, it may be mentioned that the acidity figures represent 
the titratable acidity of the whole butter, being reckoned as cc. of decinormal 
soda per 100 grams of butter, they do not refer to the butter serum, as is 
the case with the pH values. 

Acidity , — From the work recorded in the two publications mentioned 
above, it appeared that there was a general relationship between the keeping 
properties and the acidities ; thus, butters having high acidities did not 
keep so well as those with low acidities. In the second of these publications 
it was further showii that the pH value is a sharper indicator of keeping 
properties than the acidity. This is confirmed by the figures shown in the 
accompanying table : — 

^ I ^ ^ ^ 

' No. I pH Figure Acidity Figure Curd per gent. 


1 of 
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The groups in this table correspond with the groups in the table in the 
previous section, i.e, : — 

Group I. High flavour score and high pH value* 


II. 



„ low 
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>9 

„ low 
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There is to be observed a parallel between the average acidities and the 
average pH figures (high acidity corresponding to low pH), but on 
considering the variations in both cases, it may be seen, even from a casual 
inspection, that the pH values in the various groups show smaller variations 
than the corresponding acidity figures. 

The opinion set out in the second publication that the pH value would 
probably prove a better criterion of keeping properties than the acidity is, 
therefore, confirmed. The acidity, it may be noted, was found to be the 
best of the chemical methods investigated for the indication of keeping 
properties, but it may now be regarded as definitely surpassed for this 
purpose by the pH determination. 

Curd Percentage . — ^The table confirms previous experience that the groups 
of samples which keep best on cold storage, show lower average curd per™ 
centages than those groups of samples which do not keep so well, and also 
that the higher curd percentages tend to be associated with the higher 
acidities, though these relationships only appear on the average figures and 
are not obvious when individual samples only are considered. 

SUxMMARY. 

The investigation was undertaken with the object of determining whether 
unripened cream butter with high pH value keeps better than that with 
low pH value. 

Seventy-two 56lb. boxes of butter were selected from exhibits at Surprise 
Butter Inspection and cold-stored for six months at a temperature of, 
approximately, 7®C. 

The butters were selected so as to fall into four groups of 18 each, viz. : 
I., butters with high pH value and high flavour score ; II., butters with low 
pH value and high flavour score ; III., butters with high pH value and low 
flavour score ; and IV., butters with low pH value and low flavour score. 

The Department’s Dairy Inspectors judged the exhibits for flavour before 
and after storage; pH value, curd percentage and tit ratable acidity were 
determined on all the butters. 

Butters with high pH value kept much better than those with iow 
pH value. Groups with high pH value had a lower average curd percentage 
than those with low pH value. 

Results favoured pH determinations as being a better guide to keeping 
properties than titratable acidity figures. 

A tentative pH standard figure of not less than 6.70 is suggested for 
butters to be cold stored. 








xNATIONAL PLOUGHING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Of all tlie various trials of strength and skill pionioted throughout the 
country, none is so truly rural or so essentially in the spirit of a farming 
people as is the ploughing match. It has been truly said that an Irishman’s 
weakness is a good horse, and the era in which this weakness first asserted 
itself in the Irish character matters perhaps little. The occurrence of the 
words eac,” larac ” and “ capall ” in the place names of the country, 
the hunting stories of our oldest legends and the specimens of golden bits 
and other harness in our museums dating from the La Tene period, all go 
to show that for a thousand years before the Christian era horses and 
horsemanship were held in high esteem in the country. References to 
ploughs and ploughing may be of less frequent occurrence than those to 
horses but this is only what would be expected despite any popularity the 
plough might have had. The fact that we find engravings of ploughs on 
tombstones and such like places in our ancient abbeys and monasteries 
indicates, however, that no sooner had the extensive cultivation of crops 
become an established practice in the country than the plough became 
the emblem of farm husbandry. Naturally, therefore, a competition 
combining skill in horsemanship and in the use of an implement which, 
since the early days of monastic life at least, had been used as a symbol 
of domestic life in the country would appeal particularly to our people. 

At some future date, when the materials from which our social history 
may be learnt in detail are available, it may be possible to say to what 
extent, if any, ploughing competitions occurred in Ireland before the end 
of the eighteenth century. In England they are mentioned as occurring 
from about the year 1715 onwards and are stated to have originated with 
the steel plough. Iron ploughs had been in use in Ireland from very early 
times. In Calendar of Judiciary Rolls of Ireland 1295 to 1303 it is mentioned 
that an iron plough was value for half the price of a bullock, and while 
plough-making firms may have encouraged ploughing competitions to 
further the sale of steel ploughs, it is quite probable that competitions of 
this kind are of much earlier date and were in existence during the time 
of the iron plough. 

Following the complete embargo of 1666 placed on Irish livestock and 
meat entering England, the country gradually reverted to crop production. 
Although the tranquility of many rural areas was broken by the Jacobite and 
Williamite wars, this period of tillage was more or less continuous till the 
Repeal of the corn laws and the famine. Ploughing during this period 
was a matter of importance and as early as 1750 the Dublin Society, now 
the Royal Dublin Society, were offering premiums for ploughing with oxen. 
These premiums, however, were not at first in the nature of prizes for 
ploughing competitions as they came to be known fifty years or so later. 
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To the various farming societies throughout the country evidently belongs 
the credit for a great deal of the popularity of ploughing matches in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. In a book on Wicklow Farming 
written in 1812 by Rev. Thos. Raddciiff, one of the members of the Dublin 
Farming Society, is the following note regarding one of the principal farmers 
in the county — “ At ploughing matches within tiic county, Mrs. Tiglie 
(Rossaiia, Ratline w) has not been an unsuccessful candidate, witness the 
last in which her plough with bullocks obtained the medal of the Farming 
Society, as second in a competition of twelve.” 

The first volume of the Irish Farmers^ Journal contains a report under 
date 5th March, 1813, of the ploughing match held at Rathnew of which 
the following were the winners : — 

1st Premium, Thos. Hall, ploughman to Mr. Cotter . . 4 gns,. 


2nd 

Jno. Hicken, „ 

,, »■ 

. 3 

3rd 

,5 Jas. Kavanagh, „ 

Mr. Winders 

2 

4th 

„ R. Taylor, „ 

Mrs. Tighe . 

. 1 


The same journal contains under date 24th February, 1814, the following 
schedule of prizes for the Dublin Ploughing Match : — 

1. ‘‘To the person who shall plough with hoi'ses or mules 

at least 5 inches deep in the best manner . . £20 

To the next best ditto . . . . . « . . £10 

2 To the person who shall plough with Bulls, oxen or 

heifers at least 5 inches deep in the best manner , , £20 

To the next best ditto . . . . . . . . £10 

3. To the person who shall plough the best .. The Cufj- 

4. To the ploughman who shall plough with horses or 

mules at least 5 inches deep in the best manner . . £5 

To the next best ditto . . . . . . . . £3 

5. To the ploughman who shall plough with Bulls, 

oxen or heifers at least 5 inches deep in the best 
manner . . . . . . . , £5 

To the next best ditto . . . . . . . , £3 ” 

The evolutions of a hundred and twenty years do not detract from tine 
munificence of such prizes as offered in this schedule. 

During the nineteenth century ploughing competitions were held all 
over the country, their incidence varying very much with the fortunes of 
arable farming. After the repeal of the corn laws in 1846 the total area 
under crops began to fall rapidly ; ploughing became less important in 
the life of the people in country districts and ploughing matches experienced 
a lean period for a number of years. Under the patronage of the County 
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Committees of Agrictilture, however, they were revived, and in 1906 the 
Department instituted the provision of subsidies to ploughing matches . 
These subsidies which have been paid through the County Committees 
have been in existence since that date. The year 1917 seems to have been 
the peak year for ploughing matches during the period of tillage activity 
brought about by the war. In that year subsidies were paid to 101 
ploughing associations for matches throughout the whole of Ireland. Civil 
disturbances combined with the decline in tillage had their effect from 
shortly after this time till, for the ploughing season of 1928-29, only 7 
subsidies were paid to ploughing associations by Committees. 

About this time an effort was made by a number of people to i^evive 
ploughing competitions, and the National Ploughing Association was formed 
with Mr. J. J. Bergin as Hon, Secretary, to whom is due much of the credit 
of bringing the Association to its present llourisliing condition. Ploughing 
matches were organised in many counties and in 1031 the first inter-county 
or National Ploughing Championship was held in South Kildare. The 
next was held in County Wexford, the third in C'ounty Dublin, and the 
fourth in County Galway at the Agricultural School, Athenry. 

Valuable cups and money prizes were contributed to the Association 
by public bodies and by private individuals, and during the four years over 
which National Ploughing Championships have been held the influence 
of the work of the Association has spread throughout the whole country. 
The promotion of ploughing competitions and the consequent interest 
.created in good ploughing in the country has, of course, been merely the 
means to the main object of the Association, the extension of tillage and 
the advancement of the back to the land policy which has been its 
motto. In recognition of the effort of the Association in the interests of 
the country and as a mark of public approval of the lines along which these 
efforts were being directed it was considered advisable by the Minister for 
Agricultui'e to present the Association with a trophy for annual competition 
at the National Championships. 

Of the various forms which such a trophy might take it was considered 
that a shield, of which a photo is reproduced herein, was the most com- 
mendable. The shield, which is to be known as The Minister for A.grieiilture 
Perpetual Challenge Shield,” is of solid silver, mounted on ebonised mahogany 
and is of beautiful design and workmanship. The ornamentation is entirely 
hand-ehased and engraved on the silver and is a credit to Dublin crafts- 
manship. On the central field, which is surrounded by a pair of 
cornucopiae, are engraved a ploughman with plough and team. This 
engraving is from a photograph taken at the 1933 championships of Edward 
Jones’s team and it is rather a coincidence that this Wexford competitor 
was a member of the present year’s winning trio. Beneath this picture 
is a scroll with the inscription : “ Ar na bronnadh ag an Aire Talmhaiochta,” 
and surrounding this and the central field is a band of Celtic interlacing 
With four bosses on which are engraved the arms of the four provinces. 
A band of wheat entwined with ribbon and bound at the bottom with a 



harvest knot is worked around each side of the shield. On the ribbon 
will be engraved the name of the county whose team is awarded the 
championship each year. The name of the Ploughing Association is rendered 

in Irish on a band extending across the upper portion of the shield 

‘‘ Comhlachas Naisinnta na Treabhdoireachta/’ while an inscription on a 
plate above the silver shield indicates that it is to be held each year by the 
County Committee of Agriculture of the county whose team is awarded 
the championship at the inter-county contests conducted by tlie Natiomd 
Ploughing Association. 

The shield was first presented for competition at the 19S4 Ctiampionsliips, 
County Wexford having the honour of being the first county to have its 
name inscribed upon it. The names of the three ploughmen of the team 
who brought this honour to their county long famed for its husbandry are - ™ 
Michael Redmond , . (Pierce Plough) 

Edward Jones . . 

Mathew Tobin . . 5 ^ 

To each ploughman was presented a parchment certificate as a memento 
of his performance — a performance and an honour surely worthy of the 
best efforts of our country’s farmers and ploughmen to emulate. 


J. O’LOAKk 



1933. 


FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 


The folio wing Report deals with Field Experiments conducted in 19BS 
which comprised trials with varieties of wheat and oats, tests with wheat on 
lea, dare phosphate on swedes and meadow on peaty soils, and maimriai 
trials on grasslands. 

The detailed returns in respect of each test conducted by Agricultural 
Instructors may be found in the annual reports issued by the Committees 
of Agriculture ; and farmets and others interested are recommended to 
apply for a copy of the report to the Agricultural Instructor or to the 
Secretary of the Committee of Agriculture for the County. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIETIES OF CROPS. 

W'heat. 

In connection with the policy of extending the area under wheat in this 
country and in accordance with the Department’s usual custom in past 
years of conducting wheat variety trials through the medium of the 
Agricultural Instructors, experiments, with the object of comparing the 
relative suitability of different varieties of Winter Wheat for Cultivation 
in the Saorstat, were carried out in each of the twenty-six counties during 
the season 1932-33. In these experiments, which were laid down in the 
Autumn months of 1932, except at two centres in one district in County 
Cork, where the seed was not sown until the last week of January, 1933, 
the ‘ varieties officially included were Iron Master, Yeoman II and Queen 
Wilhelmina. The seed of Iron Master and Yeoman II used in these trials 
was the produce of crops grown at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
and before distribution to the Instructors, a representative sample of each 
variety was subject to a germination test and found to be of a high 
standard. The seed of Queen Wilhelmina as well as that of Square Head 
Master, a variety whose inclusi-m in the trials was left to the discretion 
of the Instructors, was obtained through local seed merchants from im- 
ported seed. Square Head Master was included in the trials at almost 
all the centres. 

The weather during the late Autumn months was unusually good, and the 
preparation of the seed bed and sowing of the seed was consequently carried 
out under most favourable conditions, and, with few exceptions, satisfactory 
yields were obtained. A detailed statement of the yields obtained is given 
in table I. n 



Table I. 

Small Scale Wheat Vaeiety Trials, 1932-33 


Instructor 

Character of Soil 

Date 

of 

Sowing 

Yeom 

XL 

Qtti 

WiLHE 

:E!'r 

LMINjV 


hi 

Mas 

:)N 

TER 


SiJIUAKEhEAI) 

Master 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

straw 

Crain 

Stravr 

Crain, j 

Straw 




c. 

4- 

c. q. 

c. 

q- 

c. q. 

r. 

q- 

c. 

iO 

q. 

c. 

q- 

c. 

<!• 

]. Kelly ... 

Medium loam 

C/ll/32 

21 

0 

38 1 

IS 

2 

34 3 

23 

2 

1 

— 


- 


Rich loam 

10/11/32 

21 

2 

39 2 

21 

3 

39 3 

19 

2 

37 

3 

0 

— 

- 



P, V.'Coghlan 

Light loam 

14/11/32 

16 

2 

30 0 

22 

1 

45 0 

31 

1 

40 

18 

2 

10 

0 

Deep loam 

12/11/32 

30 

2 

40 0 

10 

0 

45 0 

18 

0 

50 

0 

22 


u 

0 

W. Gahan 

Light loam 

Medium loam 

31/10/32 

19 

0 

35 0 

22 

3 

18 0 

20 

3 

39 

0 

— 


... 

- 

T Healy’” 

8/11/32 

17 

1 

33 0 

22 

3 

39 0 

24 

0 

86 

0 

18 

3 

18 

0 

Heavy limestone loam, 
very rich. 

Medium limestone loam ... 

11/11/32 

30 

0 

51 0 

28 

3 

41 3 

27 

0 

48 

2 

24 

1 

50 

0 

D. Hoctor 

21/11/32 

21 

2 

37 0 

23 

2 

12 3 ’ 

32 

3 

40 

1 

24 

1 

44 

1 

Medium sandstone loam 

3/11/32 

23 

3 

38 0 

28 

2 

41 2 

28 

0 

41 



— 



Clay loam 

2/11/32 

15 

3 

33 0 

23 

1 

35 3 

19 

0 

34 

1 

16 

3 

35 

0 

D. J . Curran 

Medium loam 

8/11/32 

21 

0 

— 

20 

0 

— 

18 

0 

— 


17 

0 

tfur ~ 


Heavy loam 

24/11/32 

16 

3 

32 3 

25 

0 

26 3 

17 

1 

26 

1 

17 

2 

28 

1 

J. Scott ... 

Heavy loam 

26/11/32 

16 

0 

24 ^ 

16 

3 

26 2 

18 

2 

25 

0 

10 

2 

28 

0 

Deep loam 

16/11/32 

14 

1 

21 1 

21 

3 

33 2 

18 

0 

29 

3 

21 

1 

32 

0 

P. F. Molony 

Medium sandstone loam 

13/10/32 

15 

3 

10 3 

22 

1 

17 1 

18 

0 

17 

3 

22 

2 

30 

0 

,, ,, 

28/11/32 

15 

2 

22 3 

24 

2 

22 3 

17 

2 

18 

3 

16 

2 

27 

0 

P. O’Loan 

Clay loam 

30/1/33 

13 

1 

30 1 

16 

2 

34 2 


- 


- 

14 

0 

32 

0 

»> 

Light loam 

25/1/33 

16 

3 

— 

18 

1 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

20 

0 



L J. Mills 

Deep medium loam 

18/11/32 

6 

3 

15 2 

18 

0 

32 0 

1.9 

2 

26 

0 

25 

2 

41 


Connor 

. Stiff clay loam 

16/11/32 

28 

2 

49 2 

21 

3 

31 1 

18 

1 

32 

0 

30 

2 

46 

3 


Clay loam 

9/11/32 

36 

3 

43 1 

20 

0 

40 1 

31 

2 

86 

3 

36 

1 

45 

3 

G. c!' Kelly 

Loam 

7/11/32 

39 

1 

42 1 

40 

1 

40 2 

30 

0 

36 

3 

36 

2 

42 

0 

. Strong limestone loam 
(rather cold) . 

— /11/32 

10 

0 

25 0 

16 

2 

82 0 

12 

2 

26 

0 

14 

0 

28 

0 

T. Cotter 

. Light limestone loam 

11/11/32 

16 

2 

25 0 

18 

2 

28 0 

17 

3 

28 

0 

17 

0 

27 

0 


. Clay loam (limestone) 

5/11/32 

16 

3 

25 0 

17 

1 

27 0 

16 

2 

28 

0 

16 

1 

26 

0 

.L Scully 

. Light loam 

14/11/32 

22 

2 

46 2 

28 

3 

60 2 

25 

1 

52 

1 

21 

3 

49 

0 

. Deep gravelly loam 

8/11/32 

16 

0 

53 0 

25 

0 

64 0 

17 

3 

50 

2 

16 

1 

50 

1 

D. O’Connell 

. Gravelly loam 

9/11/32 

16 

3 

27 2 

16 

1 

27 0 

16 

3 

28 

0 

18 

1 

28 

3 

J . Crowley 

. Loam 

18/11/32 

27 

0 

45 0 

29 

2 

48 2 

26 

3 

43 

3 

27 

2 

40 

3 

. ,, 

14/11/32 

23 

2 

43 0 

26 

3 

45 3 

28 

0 

42 

2 

27 

0 

42 

2 

D. A. Humphreys Medium limestone loam 

4/11/32 

33 

0 

76 2 

38 

3 

70 3 

37 

o 

74 

0 

34 

0 

03 

0 


. Medium loam 

7/11/32 

20 

0 

— 

26 

2 

— 

20 

0 

- 

_ 

21 

0 


— 

n 

. Clay loam (limestone) ... 

22 

0 

66 2 

22 

2 

74 0 

23 

2 

74 

0 

25 

0 

75 

0 


.'Medium loam (red sand- 
stone). 

» 

19 

2 

55 2 

20 

0 

62 0 

16 

2 

50 

2 

20 

0 

65 

0 

T. Tynan 

. Loam 

2/11/32 

19 

1 

26 0 

24 

1 

29 0 

22 

3 

31 

0 

20 

1 

28 

0‘ 

. Clay loam 

7/11/32 i 

19 

0 

24 1 

24 

0 

27 2 

21 

1 

29 

0 

18 

1 

26 

1 

J. J. O’Sullivan 

Loam 

19 

2 

35 2 

23 

0 

36 2 

21 

1 

36 

0 

_ 

— 

- 


M. J . O’Leary 

. Light limestone medium 
loam. 

6/12/32 

17 

0 

27 0 

21 

3 

32 0 

22 

0 

33 

0 

17 

2 

32 


M. Gleeson 

. Heavy limestone loam 

9/12/32 

10 

0 

34 2 

27 

1 

36 0 

22 

2 

38 

2 

21 

3 

36 

3 

. Clay foam 

7/11/32 

18 

0 

40 0 

18 

0 

38 0 

21 

0 

42 

0 

18 

0 

38 

<f 

P.J. Clancy ... 

. Loam 

8/11/32 

14 

2 

26 0 

10 

o 

30 0 

19 

2 

26 

0 

12 

‘> 

23 

(f. 

Medium loam 

14/11/32 

2/12/32 

18 

0 

28 2 

19 

1 

31 0 

21, 

1 

30 

1 

18 

2 

32 

0 

C, 0 'Donovan 

. Heavy loam 

22 

3 

36 1 

38 

2 

33 0 

20 

1 

33 

3 

26 

4 

20 

2 

..Light clay 

28/10/32 

22 

2 

33 2 

27 

2 

38 2 

23 

3 

33 

1 

21 

2 

38 

T 

)» 

5/11/32 

24 

1 

35 0 

26 

3 

39 0 

25 

3 

38 

0 

25 

0 

37 

0 

D. Molloy 

.. Medium Loam 

22/10/32 

17 

1 

32 3 

17 

1 

33 0 

18 

1 

34 

0 

,10 

0 

34 


„ 

.. Deep rich loam ... 

7/11/32 

20 

1 

34 0 

22 

1 

35 2 

21, 

3 

35 

0 

20 

n 

34 

2 

J . O’ Callaghan 

— 

21 

2 

30 0 

20 

3 

36 0 

20 

0 

35 

0 




W. J, Corcoran 

. Clay loam 

— /11/32 

26 

1 

50 0 

27 

0 

55 0 

26 

1 

53 

0 

22 

2 

52 

0 

R. A. Mclvor 

. . Medium loam 

— /11/32 

24 

0 

— 

22 

2 

— 

24 

2 

* 


10 

0 

3 

... 


— /10/32 

30 

1 

48 0 

26 

2 

42 2 

34 

2 

54 

0 

25 

52 



..Light loam 

— /10/32 

25 

0 

44 2 

26 

3 

46 I) 

30 

1 

52 

0 

28 


55 

u 

D. Coady 

..Medium loam 

7/11/32 

21 

3 

30 1 

25 

1 

35 0 

25 

0 


!•> 

10 

3 

33 

u 

»> 

.. Strong loam 

4/11/32 

24 

2 

31 0 

25 

1 

33 2 

25 

0 

32 

1 

20 

2 

.'*2 


P. J.’colgan 

8/11/32 

27 

0 

32 3 

ill 

2 

37 2 

29 

0 

34 

3 

21 

M 


0 

..Heavy loam 

26/11/32 

20 

0 

28 2 

28 

2 

34 0 

28 

0 

36 

0 

24 

2 

36 

0 


..Medium loam 

22 

0 

29 2 

28 

0 

36 0 


— 

- 


26 

2 

32 

u 

N. P, Cotter 

..Medium loam 

26/10/32 

18 

2 



13 

0 


19 

1 

- 


16 

2 

,, 

M. Hession 

.. Light medium loam 

—/a 0/32 

19 

1 



19 

0 



21 

2 



21 

3 


... 

. . Medium loam 

— /11/32 

17 

2 

38 1 

19 

3 

40 1 

18 

1 

3 

35 

2 



M, H, McDonagh Clay loam 

14/11/32 

27 

2 

44 2 

28 

1 

44 1 

25 

42 

2 

23 

3 

41 

A 

,, 

.. Rich clay loam 

4/11/32 

22 

3 

36 0 

24 

3 

41 0 

30 

3 

44 

0 

10 

3 

32 

0 

1 

n 

.. Clay loam 

15/11/32 

16 

2 

35 2 

28 

3 

47 1 

19 

1 

37 

3 

15 

3 

3,1 

J. \\l Browne 

..Medium clay 

18/11/32 

15 

3 

29 0 

17 

1 

S3 2 

18 

1 

36 

2 

15 

1 

20 


15/11/32 

22 

2 

34 2 

20 

2 

34 0 

18 

2 

38 

2 

24 

0 

36 

A 

C. Cogan 

.. Light loam 

28/11/32 

24 

2 

36 1 

30 

2 

45 0 

29 

1 

45 

3 





.. Light sandy loam 

14/11/32 

26 

1 

39 2 

SO 

1 

46 3 

22 

3 

41 

3 

29 

0 

44 

.4 

1 

J. J. Hogan 

.. Heavy loam 

16/12/32 

21 

3 

36 3 

28 

2 

45 2 

22 

9 

43 

0 

18 

0 

.. Heavy clay ... 

9/11/32 

26 

1 

38 2 

24 

0 

40 1 

23 

0 

37 

0 

1,0 

1 

30 

h 

E. McGauran 

16/11/32 

18 

3 

39 0 

24 

2 

41 ' 2 

21 

1 

37 

2 

19 


3? 

33 


,. Strong loam 

S/ll/32 

27 

0 

33 0 

80 

2 

88 0 

28 

0 

35 

0 

U 

(1 

0 

„ 

..Rich loam 

10/11/32 

24 

1 

35 0 

24 

3 

35 0 

27 

3 

38 

0 

a 

1 

38 

0- 


Average 

— 

21 (] 
(72) 

- 

23 2 
(72) 

z 

22 3 
(63) 


— 

a 2 

(64) 




35 


It will be observed that the variety Queen Wilhelmina not only produced 
the greatest avemge yield of grain and straw, as it has consistently done 
in all the years since this variety was included in similar trials, but that 
at 41 out of the 72 centres where the trials were conducted it produced 
the heaviest crop. 

This variety produces a white plump grain of average milling quality, 
and as it withstands the Winter conditions well, it is undoubtedly the most 
suitable Winter wheat for general cultivation in the Saorstat. It can be 
sown with safety even up to end of February. Iron Master is a red wheat 
with a strong straw of medium length, a dense, heavy ear and a large plump 
grain. This variety was included in the trials for the first time in 1930, 
and each year since it has produced on the average a yield second to that 
of Queen Wilhelmina. It withstands our Winter climatic conditions 
reasonably well, but on account of the large grain it requires to be sown 
at a thicker rate of seeding than the other varieties in the trials. 

Square Head Master produced the third highest yield of grain on the 
average. It is a red wheat well suited to stiff cold soil and exposed 
situations, and may be sown with safety up to end of February. 

Yeoman II has a strong stiff straw and resists lodging well. It develops 
slowly during the Winter and Spring and, consequently, should be sown 
early in the Autumn in clean good soil, otherwise it is liable to be smothered 
out by weeds. On the lighter types of soil this variety is liable to produce 
small inferior grain, and is not so generally suitable for cultivation in Saorstat 
Eireann as Queen Wilhelmina. It is significant that Yeoman II provided 
at the Donegal centre what may be regarded as the only failure in the 
whole series. While this is scarcely sufficient evidence that Yeoman is 
not at all suitable in Northern districts, it is perhaps an indication that other 
varieties such as Queen Wilhelmina or Square Head Master should cer- 
tainly get preference in such districts. 


TRIALS WITH WHEAT ON OLD LEA. 

Wheat on Lea. 

In general farming practice it has not been the custom to grow wheat 
on old lea land, neither is it the universal opinion that good crops of wheat 
can be grown on land that has been in grass for any lengthened period* On 
the other hand, some of the other cereals, notably oats, generally occupy 
that position in the rotation with results equally as satisfactory as those 
obtained where the oats have been grown after a manured root crop. 
There is no conceivable reason why wheat could not be grown successfully 
on old lea if reasonable precautions are taken in regard to the ploughing 
of the soil and the production of a firm seed bed. Figures were not 
available, however, to compare the results obtained from wheat grown 
on old lea with those obtained from wheat grown after potatoes or roots, 
the usual position in the rotation which the crop occupies. With the 
object of ascertaining definite figures showing the yield of grain which 
would be produced from wheat grown on lea land, it was decided that a 
series of experiments should be carried out during the season 1932-33 by 



tlic Agriciiltiiral Instructors. These experiments were conducted at 77 
centres in 18 counties in the Saorstat. Details of the results are shown 
ill taMe II. 

The results arc shown under three heads, (1) where the land was in grass 
for not more than 4 years, (2) where the land was in grass from 5-7 yca.rs 
inclusive, and (3) where the land was in grass from 8 years upwards to even 
as long a period as 60 years in a few instances. 

Under the first heading the wheat crops were grown at only 7 ceiitrirs. 
Queen Wilheliiiina was included at six of these centres, and pro(liK*cil on 
an average 28e. Oqr. per statute acre, wdiile Red Marvel at the remaining 
centre gave a yield of 17c. 2qrs. Land in grass for not more than 4 years 
might be considered land in rotation, and in many cases would be enriched 
owing to clover present, hence results in such cases might be as good as 
those in the case of wheat grown after tillage crops. 

In the case of the crops grown where the lea was from 5-7 years duration 
Queen Wilhelmina was grown at five centres and produced an average 
yield of 23cwt. Iqr, per statute acre. 

Square Head Master was grown at four centres and produced on an 
average 20cwts. 2qrs. per statute acre. 

Red Marvel at one centre produced a yield of 21 cwt. and Yeoman II 
at one centre gave a yield of 17 cwt. per statute acre. The average yield 
for all the varieties grown at the eleven centres where the trials were 
conducted on lea from 5 to 7 years old was 21 cwt. 2 qrs. per statute acre. 

In the trials conducted on lands which were in grass from eight years 
and upwards Queen Wilhelmina was included at 24 centres, and produced 
on an average 20 cwts. 8 qrs. of grain ; Square Head Master at 19 centres 
produced an average of 18 cwt. per statute acre ; Yeoman II at 5 centres 
gave a yield of 21 cwt. 8 qrs., and Red Marvel at 5 centres produced 17 
cwt. per statute acre. The average yield at 58 centres for all varieties 
per statute acre on land in grass for over 8 years was lOcwt. 8 qrs, per 
statute acre. Having regard to the abnormally dry season which might 
be assumed to affect adversely wheat grown on lea land, these results com- 
pare very favourably with those obtained after a manured crop, where the 
average yield for all varieties at 72 centres amounted to 22 cwt. Oqr. per 
statute acre. From these figures, although it is not safe to make dcdiw?, lions 
from one *set of trials, it is fairly evident that wheat can be grown siiceess- 
fully on old lea provided that — (1) the lea is ploughed early and allowed 
to settle down before sowing ; (2) that a firm fine seed bed is provided, 
and that except, on the very richest soils, a suitable dressing of artificial 
manures is applied at the time of sowing ; (8) that seed of a high standard 
of germination of the proper variety is used and sown early. 

OATS. 

The seed of the varieties of oats included in the trials conducted by the 
Agricultural Instructors was, as in all trials in recent years, of pure line 
selections ; and, with the exception of the varieties Victory II and Black 
Tartary, all the varieties were raised by the plant breeding division of the 



Agricultural Faculty of University College, Dublin, at tlie Albert College, 
Glasneviii, 

The varieties Glasnevin Sonas, Glasnevin Success III and Soiias JIar- 
r^elloiis were grown in 1932 at the Albert College farm. The seed of tlie 
remaining varieties included in the trials was propagated at BalliiiaciiiTa 
from the produce of pure line cultivations grown at the Albert College in 
1931. 

Trials with both white and black varieties w^ere carried out cliiring the 
|)ast season. The black varieties were tried only in those districts where 
black oats are usually grown. 

White Oats Trials. 

The white variety trials were conducted at 21 centres in. IT counties. 

Detailed particulars of the results and the average yield produced from 
the different varieties are given in Table III. 


TABLE III. 

Small Scale Oats Variety Trials, 1933. 
White Oats. 


1 

1 

Instructor 1 

ViCT 

li 

ORY 

Glasi> 

So^ 

JEVIN 

TAS 

Soi' 

Mauve 

fAS 

LLOUS 

Glas? 

SUCCES 

^EVIN 

IS in. 

Character of Soil 


Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 



c. 

q- 

cwt. 

c. 

q- 

3 

cwt. 

c. 

q- 

cwt. 

c. 

q- 

cwt. 


P. V. Coghlan ; 

25 

2 

38 : 

27 

45 : 

29 

2 

46 : 

28 

0 

35 

Deep loose loam 

T. Healy 

28 

0 

— ; 

32 

2 

— ! 

23 

2 

— 

24 

2 

— 

W. Gahan 

23 

1 

38 ' 

27 

0 

42 ; 

21 

2 

37 

25 

0 

35 

Medium loam 

D. Hoctor 

23 

2 

20 

25 

0 

33 : 

26 

0 

33 

26 

1 

37 

Clay loam 

P. 07x>au 

31 

2 

50 

29 

2 

49 

33 

1 

61 

33 

3 

45 

Deep rich loam 

M. Connor 

25 

1 

41 

23 

0 

40 ; 

24 

2 

38 

27 

2 

36 

Sharp loam 

T. Cotter 

10 

2 

32 

22 

3 

37 

21 

0 

34 

18 

1 

30 

Clay loam 

J. Scully 

22 

3 

47 

25 

0 

49 

21 

0 

41 

23 

2 

39 

I). O’Connell 

10 

I 

30 

17 

0 

28 

18 

1 

29 

19 

0 

30 

Light loam 

M. Gkeson 

24 

2 

30 

33 

2 

42 

33 

2 

40 

32 

0 

35 

M. J» O’Leary 

22 

0 

32 

24 

2 

34 

23 

0 

32 

24 

0 

34 

Heavy limestone 
loam. 

P. J. Clancy 

23 

2 

35 

24 

1 

1 35 

25 

0 

34 

,25 

I 

35 

— 

J. O’ Callaghan 
D. Molioy 

10 

1 

30 ^ 

10 

2 1 

36 

20 

0 

36 

20 

1 

36 

Strong loam 

20 

0 

38 

21 

2 * 

38 

21 

0 

37 

22 

0 

38 

Deep rich loam 

21 

3 

36 

23 

1 

38 

22 

0 ' 

36 

34 

2 

34 

Rich dark loam 

W. J. Corctoran 

2() 

3 

36 

34 

0 

43 1 

31 

1 

44 

25 

1 

35 

Clay loam 

E. A. McTvor 

17 

2 

35 

24 

1 

31 

26 

0 

37 

27 

0 

34 

Rich loam 

P. J. Colgan 

23 

0 

30 

24 

0 

31 

23 

1 

30 

21 

0 

2T 

Heavy clay 

M. Hessidn 

10 

1 

31 

18 

1 

38 

20 

3 

39 

17 

1 

30 

Rich loam 

C. Cogan 

22 

3 

35 

21 

2 

35 

24 

0 

33 

22 

1 

33 

Light red sandstone 
loam. 

P. Conroy 

18 

0 

19 

19 

1 

21 

18 

1 

20 

16 

2 

19 

Deep friable, loam 

N. P. Cotter 

22 

1 

— 

25 

2 

— 

24 

1 



22 

3 

— , 

— 

J, W. Browne 

21 

1 

45 

20 

2 

48 

26 

0 

46 

24 

2 

45 


Average 
{2S centres] 

22 

2 

35 

(21) 

24 

3 

38 

(21) 

24 

1 

87 

(21) 

24 

1 

34 

(21) 




Glasneviii Soiias again produced the highest average yield of grain— as 
it has in similar trials conducted each year since 1920^ and at nine out of 
the twenty-one centres gave a greater yield than either of the other varieties, 
Tliis oats does best on rich soils and resists lodging better than a,iiy other 
oats in cultivation in the Saorstat. On light and medium soils, however, 
better results may be expected from some of the other varieties included 
in the trials. 

Giasnevin Success HI, which was included in these variety trials for 
the first time in 1981, was second in average yield, and at 7 out of the 21 
centres it produced a greater amount of grain than that of either of the 
others. This variety produces a short straw and a very nice plump grain, 
almost as good in quality as that of Victory II, which is generally recognised 
as the variety producing the best quality grain of all the varieties in 
cultivation in this country. It has the advantage of ripening almost a 
week earlier than Victory II. 

SoNAS Marvellous was included in the variety trials for the first time 
in 19fS3. It is of the Sonas type, that is, it resists lodging to a high degree, 
it is late in ripening and, therefore, best suited for sowing in early districts, 
and on rich well manured soils. It produced in these trials an average 
yield almost equal to that of the best of the others. This variety is the 
produce of a cross between Glasneviii' Sonas and Marvellous. 

Victory II, although the lowest of the four varieties in average yield, 
is very well suited for growing under average soil conditions, and produces 
grain of excellent quality. It is now the most generally grown variety 
in the Saorstat, and, except in very rich soils where it is liable to lodge, its 
cultivation can be recommended. 

Black Oats Variety Trials. 

Only two varieties, viz., Black Tartary and Failte were included in the 
black oat variety trials, which were carried out at 26 centres in 11 counties 
where it is still the custom for farmers to grow black oats. Full particulars 
of the yields obtained at the different centres from the two varieties as 
well as the average yield per statute acre from all centres are shown in 
Table IV. 


[Table 



TABLE IV. 


Small Scale Oats Vaeiety Trials, 1933. 
Black Oats. 


Instructor 


Character of Soil 


Black 'J 

^AETARY 

Fai 

LTE 



Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw* 

J. Kelly . . 


Light sandy (granite) 


c. q. 
20. S 

cwt. 

29 

c. q. 

21.1 

cwt. 

28 

D, J. Curran 


— 


17.0 

35 

23.1 

36 



— 


27.0 

43 

28.2 

44 

P. J. Molony 


^Medium loam 


20.3 

46. 

22.3 

43 


Grm^elly loam (lea) 


13.3 

20 

14.2 

22 

J. Scott 





19.2 

29 

16.3 

25 



— 


19.2 

29 

16.0 

23 

J. Crowley . . 


Clay loam 


19.2 

38 

18.3 

34 

,, 


Loam 


15.3 

32 

19.3 

33 

D, A. Humphreys 


Medium loam 


23.2 

34 

26.0 

38 



Sandy loam 


16.1 

28 

19.2 

34 

T. 'Tviiaii . . 


Fertile light loam 


26.2 

33 

28.0 

38 

J. O' Callaghan 

D. Molioy ; ] 


Sandy loam 


19.2 

34 

19.0 

34 


Moory 


20.1 

38 

20.0 

37 


Peaty loam 


21.1 

36 

22.2 

34 


Medium loam 


24.2 ! 

37 

26.3 

39 

D, Coady . . 


Loam 


23.3 

29 

26.0 

31 


Medium loam 


20.2 

32 

25.2 

35 

M. ii. McDoiiagh 


Clay loam 


16.1 

35 

19.2 

37 

• • 


Sharp clay 


14.2 

29 

16.2 

32 

€, Cogan 


lieclaimed mountain soil 


23,3 

36 

21.3 

33 


Medium loam of mountainy 


25.0 

42 

31.1 

44 

J. J. Hogan 


nature. 

Sandy loam 


20.1 

37 

20.3 

37 

J? • • 

E. MeGaiiraa 


Medium loam 

. , 

18.3 

36 

16.3 

35 


Black loam 


22.2 

35 

24.3 1 

37 



Medium loam 

* • 

18.0 

27 

22.1 i 

30 



Average (26 centres) 


20.2 

i 

36 

21.3 

34 


Black Tartary has proved one of the most reliable varieties of black oats 
grown in this country, and the great bulk of the black oats now grown in 
the Saorstat consists of this variety, and for the purpose of comparison 
in black oats variety trials, it has been used as the standard with which 
to compare other varieties. Failte was first included in the trials in 1931, 
and a description of this variety appears in the Department’s Journal, 
VoL XXXL No. 1. 

As was the case last year, Failte again produced not only a greater 
average yield, but at 18 centres out of the total of 26 at which the trials 
were carried out it gave a greater yield and better quality grain than Black 
Tartary. Its greatest draw back in comparison with Black Tartary is 
its lateness in ripening. 

Experiments with Clare Phosphates, 

Experiments to compare the effect of Clare phosphate with North African 
mineral phosphate when applied to swedes ” and meadow hay ” on peaty 
soils were conducted at a number of centres during the years 1926 and 1927, 
and reports of the results of these trials have already appeared in the 
Department’s Journals, VoL XXVI. No. 4, and Vol. XXVIII. No. 1. ' 





In 1932 a new seam of Clare phosphate was opened up^ aiich in order to 
ascertain the value of the phosphate in this seam, it was decided that the 
agricultural instructors should again carry out a series of experiments in 
■which this phosphate would be tried against Nox'th African mineral pliosj,)hate 
on Swedes ” and Meadow Hay.’’ In addition it was decided that the 
Assistant Agricultural Overseers should carry out a number of deinonstra- 
tions with the same two phosphates on poor pastures. It was pro|:)osed 
that each Instructor should have the trials conducted at two centres, and 
that at one of these centres at least the soil should be of a peaty nature. 
The pasture maniirial demonstrations under the control of the Assistant 
Agricultural Overseers were likewise to be conducted at two centres, one of 
which was to be on peaty soiL 

Swede Manurial Trials. 

In order to ensure that any results obtained in these trials should be 
due to the e-ffect of the dressing with Clare and North African niiiicral 
phosphates, it was decided that no farmyard manure should be used for 
these trials. Particulars as to the composition, solubility, etc., of both 
phosphate manures used in the experiment are shown in the following 
table. 


Manure 

Total 
i Phos. 

Water 
Sol. 1 

Citrate 

Sol. 

Fineness 

Proportion 
of total of 
Phosphates 
Sol, hi 
Citric Add 


% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% mesh 

0/ 

/o 

Clare Phosphate 

48.11 

Nil 

2.43 

72.54 in 120 

5.05 

North African Mineral 
Phosphate, 

59.36 

Nil 

18.84 : 

88 in 100 

! 

81.74 


The figures representing the composition, etc., of these two manures 
as used in the 1920 and 1927 trials are shown hereunder : — 


Manure 

Total 

Phos. 

Sol. 

Citrate 

Sol. 

Fineness in 
100 inesh 

Proportion 

Clare Phosphate 

58.78 

Nil 

5.29 

92.9 

9.0 

North African Mineral 
Phosphate. 

56.69 

Nil 

21.17 

1 

89.9 

87.8 


In this series of trials all the plots received a dressing of 1 cw’“t. Sulphate 
of Ammonia and 8 cwt. Kainit per Statute Acre. One plot at each centre 
received no additional manuring and served as a control. A second plot 
received an additional dressing of North African Mineral Phosphate at 
the rate of 6 cwt. per statute acre, and to the remaining plot a dressing 
of Clare Phosphate was applied at the rate of 7 A cwt. per statute acre. 
Plots II and III received, therefore, equivalent amounts of total phosphates. 

The average returns from 51 centres where tests were carried out are 
shown in table V. 







TABLE V, 


Tuknip Manurial Experiments, 1933 — ^Clare and North 
African Phosphates on Peaty and Other Soils. 


' 


PX.0T I. 

Plot li. 

Plot III. 

Instructor 

Character of Soil 

Control 

Clare Phosphate 

1 cwt.Sulp. Amm. 
3 „ kainit. 

North African 
Phosphate 

1 cwt. Snip. Amm, 

3 ,, kainit. 



T. 

c. 

T. 

G. 

T. 

c. 

J, Kelly . . 

Peaty loam 

10 

14 

13 

11 

15 

13 


Stiff clay loam 

3 

2 

3 

5 

P2 

4 

l\ V. C'oglilari . . 

Loam 

12 

8 

16 

7 

20 

6 

M'. Galran 

Boggy soil 

H5 

6 

18 

10 

21 

18 

Peaty 

24 

5 

24 

18 

27 

16 

T. Healy ! ! 

Medium loam 

15 

0 

18 

2 

22 

2 

Light limestone loam 

20 

17 

19 

3 

26 

8 

P. F. i\Iolony 

Peaty loam 

9 

17 

20 

8 

27 

5 

?? • • 

Clay loam . . 

8 

6 

11 

12 

19 

3 

I). J. Curran 

Dark loam 

15 

11 

23 

5 

23 

11 


Medium sandstone loam 

7 

14 

15 

17 

28 

5 

1). Hoc tor 

Medium loam 

18 

4 

21 

19 

25 

0 

!S • • 

Peaty loam on red sand- 
stone. 

11 

0 

19 

4 

20 

19 

J. J. Mills 

Rich medium loam 

13 

8 

15 

4 

19 

8 


Peat over clay 

0 

10 

11 

14 

21 

6 

M. Connor 

Heavy clay 

5 

8 

5 

16 

6 

14 

J. Cotter 

Peaty loam 

4 

5 

6 

3 

12 

14 

G. C. Kelly 

Peaty 

16 

4 

17 

0 

19 

10 


Medium limestone loam . . 

15 

8 

16 

0 

18 

5 

J, Scully 

Light peaty loam 

10 

6 

13 

11 

20 

14 

B. O’Connell . . 

IJght loam 

2 

4 

15 

8 

23 

8 

J. Cro%vley 

Peaty 

7 

6 

12 

9 

17 

14 

D. A. Hiimplireys 

Sandy loam 

10 

11 

14 

8 

20 

4 

•>9 

Medium loam 

9 

14 

10 

16 

21 

14 

J. J. O’Sullivan 

Clay loam . . 

16 

1 

17 

17 

24 

16 

M, Gleeson 

Limestone 

18 

5 

21 

3 

20 

5 

• • 

Clay loam . . 

21 

15 

22 

18 

25 

3 

M. J. O’Learv . . 

Medium limestone loam . . 

14 

10 

18 

0 

22 

10 

P. J. Clancy' .. 

Heavy loam (rich) 

22 

0 

28 

2 

29 

14 

D, Moiloy 

Medium loam 

14 

3 

21 

3 

23 

2 

Peaty soil . . 

3 

12 

3 

13 

22 

10 


Medium loam 

17 

5 

18 

8 

24 

15 

R, A. iMcIvor 

Peaty loam 

18 

8 

18 

18 

24 

14 

1). Coady 

11 

15 

12 

6 

18 

10 

Stiff loam . . 

9 

5 

12 

7 

16 

10 

Strong moor 

8 

0 

14 

5 

17 

12 

l\ jrColgan 

Loam 

23 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

9 ) *• 

Peat 

20 

0 

23 

10 

27 

P2 

N. P. Cotter 

Loam 

33 

5 

37 

13 

38 

5 

M. Hession 

Bog 

19 

15 

22 

17 

22 

0 

,, 

Limestone loam . . 

28 

0 

35 

8 

31 

10 

M. H. McDonagh 

Rich loam 

19 

13 

22 

10 

24 

17 

JS 

Rich moor 

24 

11 

25 

17 

28 

10 

J. W. Browne . 

Peaty soil . . 

18 

0 

20 

10 

22 

10 

»» • 

Medium clay 

18 

10 

21 

0 

24 

16 

P. Conroy 

Limestone loam . . 

21 

8 

20 

16 

25 

0 

99 • 

Peaty 

22 

4 

24 

16 

24 

4 

J, Hogan 

RIedium loam 

n 

4 

12 

17 

22 

17 

,, , 

Rich loam 

23 

13 

25 

19 

27 

12 

E. McGaiiran 

Medium loam 

12 

4 

16 

8 

20 

2 


Peaty loam 

8 

10 

13 

6 

19 

5 


Average (51 centres) , . 

14 

14 

18 

1 

22 

14 


The results of these experiments show that although Clare Pliosphate 
produced an increase at each centre except one, its use compares un- 
favourably with that of North African Phosphate when applied to Swedes 
on any class of soil. At two centres — one in County Sligo and the other 
in Westmeath — where the manures were applied to peaty soils, Clare 
Phos])liate produced a greater yield of Swedes than Nortli African Mineral 
Phosphate. 

At another centre in County Sligo, where the soil was described as 
'' limestone loam,” the yield from the use of Clare Phosphate was greater 
than that produced from North African Mineral Phosphate. At all other 
centres, however, Clare Phosphate produced results inferior to those pro- 
duced by the other phosphate. At one centre in County Clare, Avhere 
the soil was described as light limestone loam, the result from Clare Phosphate 
was less than that from the plot to which no phosphates were applied. 
At this centre the plants on the plot dressed with Clare Phosphate remained 
backward from the beginning and were noticeably so at the time of thinning. 
iVfter that period there was some improvement, but they never developed 
equal to those on the other plots. 


Manuee Tests with Clare Phosphate on Meadow Hay. 

The results of previous trials conducted by the Agricultural Instructors, 
ill wiiich Clare Phosphate was compared with other forms of phosphatic 
manures when applied to meadow hay, have already appeared in the 
Department’s Journal, Vols. XXVI, No. 4, and XXVIII, No. 1. At the 
centres where any increase in yield was obtained as a result of the application 
of Clare Phosphate, it was observed that the soils were peaty in character. 
With a view to obtaining more definite information as to how far this type 
of soil had an influence on the effects produced as a result of top dressing 
meadow hay with Clare and North African Mineral Phosphate, a further 
series of trials confined to peaty soils was carried out by the Insti'uctors 
in 19S0. The reports of these trials already published in the Department’s 
Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 2, do not indicate that any special benefit was 
obtained from the use of Clare Phosphate on peaty soils coTn|){ired witli 
those obtained from North African Mineral phosphate. 

During the season 1933 another series of trials, in which Clare pliosj ihate 
from the new seam was compared with North African Mineral pliosphate 
when applied to meadow hay, was conducted by each Agricultural lns},ructor 
in the Saorstat at two centres. It was decided that the soil should lie of 
a peaty nature at one of the two centres at which the trials were to be 
conducted. The manures applied to the meadow hay were part of the 
same consignment used in the “ Swede Manurial ” trials. The composition, 
etc., of these manures have already appeared in this report of the Swede 
trials. The yields obtained at each centre, together with the average 
yields from 63 centres on all classes of soils are set out in table VI. 
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TABLE VI 


Meadow Hay Manuriai. Experiments, 1933 


Clare and North African Mineral Phosphates on Peaty 
AND Other Soils 


Instructor 

Character of Soil 

Date 

of Applica- 
tion of 
Manure 

Plot 

I. 

Plot II. | 

Plot III, 

Control 

Clare Phosphate 

1 cwt. Sulph. Amm. 

2 cwt. Kainit 

North African Mineral 
Phosphate 

1 cwt. Suipb. Amm. 

2 cwt. Kainit 




T. C. Q. 



T. C. 

Q* 

T. C. Q. 

J , Kelly 

IMcdium loam 


13/3/33 

1 13 

3 

2 6 

2 

2 11 0 

P. V. Coghlan ... 

Light loam 


14/3/33 

1 10 

2 

1 15 

0 

1 15 1 

Peatv Soil 


3/3/33 

2 4 

0 

2 13 

0 

2 12 0 

„ 

Clay loam 


3/3/33 

2 11 

0 

2 14 

0 

2 16 0 

Gaban 

Peaty 


13/3/33 

1 18 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 0 

,, 

Medium loam 


13/3/33 

1 15 

0 

1 15 

0 

2 3 0 

T. Healy 

Medium loam 


27/3/33 

2 0 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 9 1 

P. F!’Moloriy !!'. 

Poor peat 


16/3/33 

1 12 

3 

1 11 

2 

2 0 0 

Medium loam 


4/3/33 

1 19 

2 

2 0 

Q 

1 18 3 

„ 

Peatv gravelly loam 


20/3/33 

1 15 

1 

2 2 

2 

2 0 0 

J . Scott ... 

Peaty 


21 ,'3/33 

2 11 

0 

3 2 

0 

2 19 0 

D. Hector ■ ... 

Light gravelly clay 


6/3/33 

2 7 

2 

2 4 

0 

2 9 3 

Saudstaiie loam, approach- 

13/3/33 

2 9 

0 

2 9 

3 

2 11 3 


ing peaty. 








,, 

Medium sandstone loam 

6/3/33 

1 17 

3 

2 10 

1 

2 7 0 

P. 0 Loan 

Medium loam 


4/4/33 

1 14 

3 

1 14 

3 

1 16 2 

D.J. Curran 

Heavy loam 


6/4/33 

2 18 

0 

2 8 

3 

2 14 3 

,, 

Dark loam 


23/3/33 

2 15 

3 

2 13 

0 

2 8 2 

M. Connor 

Peaty soil 


14/3/33 

2 2 

2 

2 9 

1 

2 13 2 

J.C.’ Kelly 

Saudv loam 


10/4/33 

3 4 

0 

3 6 

2 

3 14 0 

Peaty 


11/4/33 

1 15 

0 

1 18 

0 

2 0 0 

T. Cotter 

Limestone loam ... 


27/3/33 

1 12 

0 

1 11 

2 

1 16 0 

D. O’bonnell 

Peaty 


27/3/33 

1 10 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 13 2 

Peatv loam 


28/3/33 

1 10 

2 

1 14 

2 

1 14 3 

J. Scully”' 

Peaty 


30/3/33 

2 6 

3 

2 7 

2 

2 16 2 

Peaty 


7/3/33 

2 6 

0 

2 0 

2 

2 8 3 

J. Crowley 

Peaty 


18/3/33 

1 7 

1 

1 8 

1 

1 5 3 

Clay loam 


14/3/33 

1 18 

1 

2 1 

3 

2 0 2 


Peatv 


10/3/33 

1 15 

1 

1 18 

0 

1 19 3 

D. A. Humphreys 

Medium loam 


27/3/33 

1 14 

2 

1 10 

2 

1 12 0 

D. Molioy 

Medium moory soil 


27/3/33 

1 8 

0 

1 12 

1 

1 13 2 

Peaty soil 


18/3/33 

1 18 

0 

1 18 

2 

2 0 0 


Deep loam 


16/3/33 

2 4 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 7 3 

T. T^man 

Peaty loam 


26/2/33 

1 15 

2 

1 15 

1 

1 18 2 

,, ... ... 

Moor 


7/3/33 

2 0 

1 

2 3 

1 

2 9 0 

M. Gleeson 

Loam 


3/3/33 

3 0 

0 

3 5 

0 

3 9 0 


Clay loam 


6/3/33 

2 12 

0 

2 17 

0 

3 0 0 

M.J. O’Leary ... 

Peaty or cutaway bog 


21/3/33 

2 12 

2 

2 15 

0 

2 17 1 

P. J.’clancy 

Medium loam or sandstone 

27/3/33 

3 2 

0 

3 5 

2 

3 7 2 

Medium loam 


4/4/33 

1 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 16 2 


Stiff clay 


3/4/33 

1 5 

1 

2 4 

0 

2 10 1 

J. J. O’Sullivan 

Upland clay (heavy) 


14/3/33 

2 4 

0 

2 9 

1 

2 14 2 

,, ... 

Light peaty soil ... 


14/3/33 

2 4 

2 

2 8 

0 

2 14 0 

W. Corcoran 

Moory loam 


24/3/83 

1 8 

0 

1 17 

2 

2 3 1 


Clay loam 


24/3/33 

1 15 

2 

2 6 

2 

2 11 3 

J , O’Callaghau ... 

Strong clav 


10/3/33 

1 16 

2 

1 16 

0 

1 18 3 

jj 

Strong loam 


9/3/33 

1 17 

0 

1 17 

2 

2 0 0 

0. Coady 

Strong moor 


21/3/33 

1 17 

3 

2 0 

2 

2 6 0 


Light loam 


18/3/33 

1 9 

o 

1 11 

2 

1 15 0 

P. J.Colgan 

Pleavy clav 


25/4/33 

3 10 

0 

3 14 

2 

4 2 '0 

,, 

Peaty soil 


28/4/33 

2 16 

0 

3 2 

1 

3 16 0 

N. P. Cotter ... 

Dark moor 


29/3/33 

2 17 

1 

3 1 

2 

3 2 1 


Dark loam 


27/3/33 

2 15 

0 

2 16 

1 

3 0 2 

M. Hession 

Limestone loam ... 


-™/3/33 

2 18 

3 

3 14 

3 

3 11 3 

M. H. McDonagh 

Moory soil 


25/3/33 

1 4 

0 

1 12 

1 

1 12 3 


Clay loam 


22/3/33 

1 16 

3 

2 0 

3 

2 4 3 

J.W. Browne ... 

Medium clay 


25/3/33 

2 2 

2 

2 4 

2 

2 12 0 

»> 

Peaty soil 


25/3/33 

2 1 

0 

2 1 

2 

2 8 3 

P. Conroy 

Loam 


11/3/33 

2 4 

0 

2 11 

1 

2 18 2 



Peat soil 


15/3/33 

1 14 

0 

1 19 

0 

1 18 1 

J.]. Hogan ... 

Medium loam 


31/3/33 

2 4 

3 

2 4 

0 

2 5 2 


Heavy clay loam 


22/3/33 

2 13 

1 

2 17 

2 

3 6 2 

E. McGauran ... 

Medium loam 


25/3/33 

2 1 

0 

2 6 

2 

2 8 0 

" 

Peaty loam 


3/4/33 

2 8 

0 

2 16 

3 

2 16 0 


Average (63 centres) 

- 

2 4 

3 

2 5 

2 

2 9 0 
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Tlie figures showing the average yield from the two phosphates eorrespoiid 
fairly closely with those obtained in previous trials. 

At eleven out of 63 centres at which the trials were conducted Clare 
])hospliate produced a bigger yield of hay than North African Mineral 
Phosphate, while at the remaining 52 centres it produced resiills inierior 
to the North African Mineral Pliospliate. 

Pasturk Manuelau Trsts with Clare Phosimiai'k. 

The results of demonstrations laid down in 1026 by the Assistant 
Agricultural Overseers, in which Clare phosphate was compared with a 
number of other phosphatic manures, showed that, during the year of 
application and in the three subsequent years, Clare phosphate was definitely 
inferior as a fertiliser for pastures to all the other forms of phosphatic 
manures included in these trials. The soil on the plots at the few^ centres 
where Clare phosphate produced an improvement -was of a ]ieaty nature. 
A report on the results of these tests has already appeared in the Depart- 
ment’s Journal, Vol. XXX, No. I. 

In 1980 a further series of tests was started in which Clare phosphate, 
North African Mineral phosphate and Semsol were compared at over 50 
centres by the Assistant Agricultural Overseers. The soil at all tlie 
centres, at which this series was conducted, was of peaty nature ; and 
the results for the years 1080, 1931 and 1932 liave already been published 
in the Department’s Journals, Vols. XXX, No. 2, XXXI, No. 1 and XXXII, 
No. 1, respectively. During the past season (1983), these plots were again 
kept under observation, and at about 48% of the centres from which 
reports w^ere received Clare phosphate failed to produce any visible result, 
and at about the same percentage the improvement was so slight as to 
be almost negligible. At one centre, however, this phosphate produced 
better results than either Semsol or North African Mineral phosphate, at 
another it gave a better return than Semsol and equal to that produc'cd 
by North African Mineral phosphate, while at a third centre it produced 
better results than Semsol, but inferior to those of North African Mineral 
phosphate. 

In 1938 it w'as decided to conduct another scries of demonstrations on 
the manuring of pastures with the object of ascertaining the manurial value 
of Clare phosphate from the new seam compared with North Afric'an 
Mineral phosphate when used as a top-dressing for pastures. Both the 
Clare phosphate and the North African Mineral phosphate used in these 
demonstrations were part of the consignments used for the trials on Swedes 
and Meadow Hay conducted by the Agricultural Instructors. 

These demonstrations were to be laid down at two centres by eatfii 
Assistant Agricultural Overseer. It was agreed that the soil at least at one 
of the centres at which the demonstrations were to be carried otit should 
be of a peaty nature, and that the manures should be applied side by side 
at the rate of 10 cwt. Clare Phosphate and 8 cwt. North African Mineral 
Phosphate per statute acre. 

The demonstrations , were conducted at 188 centres, and at 102 of these 
centres the soil was definitely 'of a peaty nature, and at the remaining centres 
the soil varied, and was described as either loamy, light and heavy clay, 
stiff clay, clayey, or light limestone. 



The iiiaiiiires were applied to the pasture either in March or eaii]/ Aprih 
and the plots were inspected at intervals during the Summer and Autumn. 
At the end of the growing season a general report on the appearance of the 
pastures during the 3^ear at each centre was submitted by the officers 
supervising the tests. 

At 126 centres., out of the total of 138 from which reports were received, 
the North African Mineral Phosphate produced an improvement in the 
pasture. At 75 of these the effect was marked, while at 51 the improveineiit, 
tlioiigii not so marked, was sufficient to be noticeable. In the ease of the 
Clare Phosphate, an improvement was noticed at 80 centres out of the 138, 
but it was only at five of these that the improvement was marked, and as 
great as or greater than the improvement at the 75 centres due to the 
dressing of North African Mineral Phosphate. At 58 centres there was no 
improvement due to the application of Clare Phosphate compared with 10 
centres where no improx^ement xvas noticeable as a result of the application 
of North African Mineral Phosphate. 

At three centres Clare Phosphate produced a better result than North 
African ^lineral Phosphate, and an improxmment equal to it at two other 
centres ; while at 121 centres North African Mineral Phosphate produced 
results superior to Clare Pliosphate. 

At the centres xvlicre Clare Phosphate produced equal or better results 
than North African Mineral Phosphate the soil was described as peaty at 
four centres, and as heavy moor in tlie other case. 

Manuring of Pasture xvith Phosphates in 1981, 

Numerous series of experiments on the manuring of pasture have been 
conducted by the Agricultural Instructors and the Assistant Agricultural 
Overseers during the past twelve or fourteen years, with the object of 
comparing the relative merits of different forms of phosphates for the 
improvement of pastures. These tests have not only repeatedly demonstrated 
the marked improvement in the quantity and quality of the herbage on the 
pastures as a result of such phosphatic dressings, but they have also shown 
that some of these manures, such as Superphosphate and Semsol, produce 
results more quickly though not so lasting in their effect as others, such as 
Basic Slag and North African Mineral Phosphate. Reports of these trials 
have already been published in the Department’s Journals. 

In a further series of pasture manurial demonstrations laid down in 1931 
by the Assistant Agricultural Overseers, Semsol and North African Phosphate 
at the rate of 8 cwt. per statute acre were applied to plots side by side at 
over 200 centres. 

While both manures gax^e satisfactory results in the year of application, 
Semsol produced an earlier growth of grasses and clovers* at almost all 
centres. No improvement was noticeable at a small proportion of the 
centres, though the soil in these instances where these phosphates were 
applied was not confined to any particular type and did not appear to differ 
from the soil at other centres where a distinct improvement appeared as a 
result of the application of these manures. 

During the season 1982 these plots were again kept under observation, 
and the good results produced in the previous season were again evident. 
The North African Mineral Phosphate produced comparatively better results 
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than in the previous year, and growth on the plots which received a top- 
dressing of this manure was as early as that on the plots dressed with Semsol 
at over 70 per cent, of these centres. At the remaining centres, though not 
so effective in producing a growth as early as Semsol, it was equally a,s 
effective towards the end of the season. There was little or no change in 
the pasture on the plots where in the previous season no improvement could 
be seen. 

Reports on the conditions of the pasture on these plots for the season 
1983 — the third after application — received from over 200 centres show 
that the improvement due to the application of Semsol noted in the previous 
seasons was maintained at all centres, and that North African Mineral 
Phosphate was now producing growth quite as early and clovers in greater 
abundance at over 80 per cent, of the centres, and that the herbage on the 
plots dressed with both these phosphates showed a marked improvement 
compared with the herbage on the plots which received no manure in 1931. 
It was noted also that considei'able improvement in the pasture was evident 
on the few plots where in the two seasons previous no change could l>e 
observed as a result of the dressing with either Semsol or North African 
Mineral Phosphate, 

A further series of demonstration plots on the top-dressing of pasture land 
with Semsol and North African Mineral Phosphate was laid down in 1932 l>y 
the Assistant Agricultural Overseers at over 300 centres. The phosphates, 
were applied at the rate of 8 cwt. per statute acre as in the previous trials. 

Reports for the season 1932 showed that Semsol produced an earlier 
growth of herbage, a greater increase in clovers at about 65 per cent of 
the centres, and that the two manures produced an equal improvement at 
about 30 per cent, of the centres, while at the remaining 5 per cent. North 
African Mineral Phosphate effected an improvement superior to that of 
Semsol. At practically every centre an improvement was noticeable 
compared with the control plots. 

The plots to which these manures were applied in 1932 were inspected 
periodically during the season 1933, and reports at the end of the season 
from all the centres indicate that Semsol continued to produce good results 
at over 90 per cent, of the centres. The difference between the results on 
the plots dressed with it and North African Mineral Phosphate was, however, 
not so great as in the previous season. At over 70 per cent, of tlie cent rets 
North African Mineral Phosphate was now producing results as early and 
as good as those produced by Semsol. The diffei^ence between the results 
from the two forms of phosphate was at the end of the season very slight. 
The results of these trials confirm those previously conducted, viz., that in 
the year of application better results are usually obtained from the use of 
Semsol, and that more lasting results are obtained from the use of North 
African Mineral Phosphate. 

Tuials with Phosphatic Manures on Grass Land in 1931. 

It will be seen from the reports as published in the Department’s Joimial, 
VoL XXXII, No. 1, that the Agricultural Instructors laid down manurial 
demonstration plots on pasture at 1,688 centres in 1931. Semsol was the? 
only phosphatic manure used on the plots at 1,108 of these centres. North 
African Mineral Phosphate only at 577 centres ; while both forms of 
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phosphate were applied side by side at three centres. The manures at the 
rate of 8 cwt. per statute acre were applied in all cases during the months 
of January or February. Later in the Spring a top-dressing of Sulphate of 
Ammonia at the rate of 1 cwt. per statute acre was given to half of each 
of the manured plots. 

The reports received from the various centres in 1931 indicated that 
growth on the portion of the plots which received top-dressing of Sulphate 
of Ammonia was from four to six days earlier than on the portion which 
was dressed with Semsol alone, and that on this latter portion growth was 
from eight to twelve days earlier than on the plots to which North African 
Mineral Phosphate alone was applied. 

In 1932 these plots, which received no additional manuring, were again 
kept under observation, and it was reported that the improvement noticed 
in the previous season due to the phosphatic dressings was again maintained, 
but the difference in earliness of growth due to the two phosphates was not 
so marked, and that North African Mineral Phosphate was now producing 
comparatively better results than in 1931. The early growth due to the 
effects of Sulphate of Ammonia noticed in the previous year now was 
scarcely noticeable. 

With the exception of a small number of plots which were broken up 
and cropped in 1933, the others still remained in pasture, and observations 
on the appearance of the herbage on these were made from time to time 
during the year. 

No additional manures were applied to these plots in 1938, The reports 
received at the end of the season indicate that both forms of phosphate 
continued to produce good results. Although little difference could be 
detected between the results from the two phosphates in 1932, it was now 
generally admitted that during the past season — ^the third after application 
— the improvement in the herbage on the plots dressed with North African 
Mineral Phosphate was greater than on the plots dressed with Semsol alone 
and that the Sulphate of Ammonia applied in 1931 had now ceased to 
produce any noticeable improvement. It was also reported that at the 
centres where the plots were ploughed and the ground cropped with oats^ 
better crops were obtained on those parts of the fields where either Semsol 
or Noilh African Mineral Phosphate was applied in 1931 than on the 
portions to which no top-dressing was applied. 



DEVELOPMENT OF AN IMPROVED TYPE OF WINTER 
SPRAY FOR ORCHARDS. 


By 

J. Cariioli., M.Sc„ DJ.C., A.R.C.Sc.L, NJ3.A,, and E. McMaudn, M.Scl, 
B. A or, Sc . 5 BepaTtnieiit of AgrieiilturaL Zoology, University College, Dubiiiu 

For some years research work on w'iiiter sprays has been in progress in 
the xAgricultiirai Zoology Department of University College, Dublin. The 
results of this research up to 1982 Iiave already been presented in three 
papers |)iLblislied in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture.* 

The present paper deals entirely with tlie results obtained since 1982. 
The earlier research had demonstrated that a better spray than ao ordinary 
tar-distillate spray could be made by mixing a mineral oil with the tar- 
distillate. The principal characteristic of such a spray proved to be that 
it was very efficient in killing the winter eggs of the red mite or r<xl 
spider ” {Oligonychus ulmi), and at the same time it retained all tlie 
characteristics possessed by the ordinary tar-distillate sprays. 

The research outlined in this paper has had for its object the putting cm 
the market of a reliable combination spray, containing the tar-distiliatcj 
and mineral oil constituents mixed together, so that the orchard owner 
would only have to add water when preparing the spray for use. 

Prior to the winter of 1982, a tar-distillate of known composition (supplied 
by Richardsons, [Dublin] Ltd.) and also two different grades of mineral 
lubricating oil (light and heavy), were selected for the purposes of the 
research. 

Having given consideration to the question of preparing coni bi nation 
sprays from these materials, it was decided to proceed with the preparation 
of the following three sprays : — 

A. Spray containing 50% tar-distillate and 25% light 'mineral 

B. „ „ 88i% „ „ 88i% „ 

C. „ „ 88*1% „ „ 88|% heavy 

The remaining constituents of each of the above sprays were the 'materials 
necessary for emulsification. Richardsons (Dublin) Ltd., the only Irisfi 
firm manufacturing a tar-distillate spray (“ Killova ”), kindly undertook 
to manufacture a small quantity of each of these sprays for the preliminary 
tests. 

In addition to the above sprays it was decided to retest the combination 
spray which had been used the previous year, viz,, the tar-distillate 
“ Carbokrimp ” combined with the miscible oil ‘‘ Silspray ’’ (‘‘ Sunoco 

: ’f' Jotirnal, Department of Agriculture, Irish Free State, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, VoL 
: ''XXX, No. 1 and Vol, XXXI, No. 2. 



Tile preiimmary tests with ail the sprays were carried out in the laboratory 
only. The tests were made by spra 3 diig apple twigs on which there were 
eggs of the red mite^ apple sucker and aphis (all of which had been counted 
previous to spraying), and afterwards determining the number of these 
eggs which hatched. As the procedure adopted in making egg counts, 
etc., differed somewhat from that of previous years, it has been considered 
advisable to describe it in detail. 

In December, 1932, a large number of egg-infested, straight apple twigs 
were cut from the trees in the orchard. These twigs averaged about IS 
inches in length and after being cut were immediately placed in water. 
The task of counting the different types of eggs on these twigs was then 
undertaken, the procedure being as follows : — The twig taken for counting 
was removed trom the water and the end of it was pushed into a large thimble 
of vaseline. The twig was then surveyed under a binocular microscope 
and any dense, piled up masses of eggs, which would be difficult to count, 
were scraped off. The eggs in deep cracks, behind buds, etc., were also 
removed. The remaining eggs were therefore fairly well spread out and 
easily visible. The counting of these eggs was done directly under the 
binocular microscope and was facilitated by making short longitudinal 
slits with a very fine sharp scalpel in the bark of the twig. There was 
very little difficulty in counting the number of eggs between each two of 
these slits. The number of red mite eggs, apple sucker eggs and aphis 
eggs were counted separately and tabulated. The eggs were only counted 
down to about 4 inches from the base of the twig. Below this point the 
twig was brushed clean and the portion which had been in the thimble of 
vaseline was cut off. The twig was then immediately placed in a wide- 
necked bottle of water. 

When all the twigs had been dealt with in this manner they were sub- 
divided into groups so that each group contained approximately the same 
number of eggs. The twigs in each group were then sprayed with the 
different sprays to be tested, those in the control group being sprayed 
with water. The spraying was done during the second week of January, 
1933, and then the twigs (each standing in a bottle of water) were removed 
to an unheated out-building where the conditions approximated closely 
to out-of-door conditions. 

Each week the water in the bottles was changed and the twigs were also 
sprayed with water (to simulate rain). All the twigs used in the experiment 
remained alive, and in the early spring came into good foliage. The twigs 
were closely watched as hatching time approached. Immediately the 
first sign of hatching was noticed, each twig was taken from the water ; 
the leaves were removed and the twig was cut up with a secateurs into pieces 
about three inches long. The pieces were then put into a large porcelain 
evaporating basin and the rim of the basin was ringed with vasdine. 
Over the basin was placed a glass plate so that nothing could possibly 
escape. 

When it was judged that hatching was completed (about end of May), 
the counting of the mites and insects which had hatched was proceeded 

E 
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with. This merely involved the removal of the glass plate and the counting- 
under the biBOCular of thm creatures adhering to the ring of vaseline on the 
plate and around tie rian of the basin. The pieces of twigs were also 
surveyed under the binocnilar and any mites or insects found on them were 
added to those on the vsiselme. 

No trouble wliate\^ery wjs experienced in counting the red mites and apple 
suckers. In the case of the aphis on the control twigs, how^ever, it wbs- 
not found possible to male an accurate count, due to the fact that many 
of those in the vaseline secerned to have rotted av/ay. Also, there had been 
some moulting, and therefore the presence of east skins complicated 
matters. In the iollowin j table therefore, a definite figure for aphis hatch 
on the control twigs is mot given. 

For each spray tested, ttwelve twdgs ivere used and also twelve were kept, 
as controls. 


Results of Laboratohw Experiments with Different Combination 

Speays. 


Spray used 

Nwniber of \nable 
«g^s twigs at 

time Qf spraying 

Number of eggs 
which hatched 

Percentage hatch 
(approximate). 

Control 

S57 aphis. 

547 ;japple sucker. 
2,66S red mite. 

Many aphis. 

330 apple sucker. 
1,894 red mite. 

High, aphis. 

58 apple sucker. 

71 red mite. 

Tar«distillate and 
light mineral oil 
combination (A)’*' at 
10 per cent. 

SSS aphis. 

507 4pple sucker. 
3,108 red mite. 

Nil aphis. 

3 apple sucker. 

23 red mite. 

0 aphis. 

4 apple sucker. 

1 red mite. 

Tar-distillate and 
light mineral oi 
combination (B)’'* 
at 10 per cent. 

577 4phis. 

568 apple sucker. 
8,4*61 tied mite. 

Nil aphis. 

1 apple sucker, 
i 26 red mite. 

! 

! 0 aphis. 

i apple suekei. 

1 red mite. 

Tar-distillate and 
heavy mineral oi 
combination (C)*^ 
at 10 per cent. 

544 «phis. 

6^6 »pple sucker, 
iced mite. 

! Nil aphis, 
i 1 apple sucker. 

1 50 red mite. 

t 

0 aphis. 

0 apple sucker. 

1 1|- red mite. 

1 

“ Carbokrimp ” and , 
, Silspray ” com- 

bination.t 

847 aphis, 

S3’ 2 apple sucker, i 
2,193 red mite. 

1 Nil aphis. 

5 apple sucker. 

1 286 red mite. 

1 0 aphis. 

1 1 apple sucker. 

1 13 red mite. 


From the foregoing table? it will be seen that each of the three tar-distillate 
and mineral oil combinatnm sprays gave an exceedingly good control of 
apMs, apple sucker and red mite. The kill of red mite eggs resulting from 
■•the use of Carbokrimp snd Silspray ” was not as good as that obtained 
in the previous year. 

' ' Ifaving discussed with Bichardsons (Dublin) Ltd., various technicalities- 

^Composition of sprats A»B and C is already given in text page' 8 . 

; , Dinted spray contained S% of “Carbokrimp” and 4% 'of “Silspray.” 
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in connection with the manufacture of the tar-distillate and mineral oil 
combmation sprays, it was decided that spray A would be the most 
suitable for commercial use. Richardsons Ltd., decided to manufacture 
this spray and have since put it on the market under the trade name of 
“ Super Kiilova,” 


1934 EXPERIMENTS WITH ‘‘SUPER KILLOVA/” 

It was decided that the 1984 experiments should deal exclusively with 
“ Super Killova ’’ (spray “ A ” of the previous year). These experiments 
were planned to test the efficiency of this spray when used at different 
strengths. The critical tests of this nature were carried out in the laboratory 
in exactly the same manner as the previous year (namely, by spraying apple 
twigs on which the eggs had been counted). 

In addition to the laboratory tests, all the trees in the orchard (with 
the exception of a few left as controls) were sprayed with ‘‘ Super Killova 
at 8 per cent, concentration, and also, tests were carried out in the orchard 
to ascertain _ whether “ Super Killova ” at different concentrations would 
cause any bud injury. 


Results of Laboratory Experiments with “ Super Killova ” on 

Apple Twigs.'*' 


Percentage 
strength of 
“ Super Killova ” 

j 

j Number of viable 

1 eggs on twigs at 
j time of spraying 

! 

Number of eggs 
which hatched 

! Percentage hatch 
(approximate) 

Control 

j 59 aphis.f 

2,847 apple sucker. 
7,007 red mite. 

35 aphis. 

1,256 apple sucker. 
5,148 red mite. 

59 aphis. 

45 apple sucker. 
73 red mite. 

10 per cent. 

37 aphis, t 

1 3 ,818 apple sucker. 
8,127 red mite. 

Nil aphis- 
2 apple sucker. 
159 red mite. 

0 aphis. 

0 apple sucker.. 
1.9 red mite. 

8 per cent. 

51 aphis.t 

2,258 apple sucker. 
6,632 red mite. 

Nil aphis. 

Nil apple sucker. 
168 red mite. 

0 aphis. 

0 apple sucker^ 
2.5 mite. 

6 per cent. 

i 

31 aphis.f 

2,900 apple sucker. 
6,477 red mite. 

Nil aphis. 

3 apple sucker. 
306 red mite. 

0 aphis. 

0 apple sucker. 
4.7 red mite. 


From the foregoing table it wiU be seen that “ Super Killova ” ^gave a 
complete kill of aphis and apple sucker eggs at all concentrations, and, gave 
an exceedingly high kill of red mite eggs (even at 6 per. cent, concentration). 
It can be seen, therefore, that it will suffice to use “ Super KMlova' at , a 
concentration of 8 per cent. (One volume of “ Super Killova to eleven 
and one half volumes of water) for orchard 'spraying. " 

^ Thirteen twigs were used for each concentration of, spray and sis© thirteen for 
control. ■■ • ' '''' ; 

fThe ntimber of aphis eggs present was very small on all the twigs. 





The results of the laboratory tests were corroborated by the orchard 
spraying. As has already been stated, the trees in the orchard were sprayed 
with “ Super Killova at 8 per cent, concentration. There was scarcely 
any hatch of aphis, apple sucker or red mite on these sprayed trees, wliiie 
on the few imsprayed control ones there was an appreciable hatch. 

In order to determine whether ‘‘ Super Killova ” would cause any bud 
injury, it was decided to carry out tests at different concentrations on small 
growing apple trees. Eight such trees (varieties Worcester Pearmain, 
Grenadier and King of Pippins, and average age 6 years), ivere selected 
in a small enclosure where no kind of winter spraying had ever previously 
been carried out. It "was decided to test the effects of the spray at 12 per 
cent., 10 per cent, and 8 per cent, concentrations and to apply these 
concentrations to different branches of each tree. The branches of each 
tree, therefore, were sub-divided into 4 lots (for the three concentrations 
of spray and a control lot). The spray fluid was placed in a fairly wide 
glass cylinder about 30 inches long, and each shoot on the different branches 
was in turn bent over and dipped into the cylinder of spray. In this manner 
a complete immersion in spray of about 30 inches of each shoot was secured. 

The results of the foregoing test may be briefly summarised by stating 
that no bud injury whatever could be detected (even on the shoots dipped 
in 12 per cent, spray). All the buds on all the shoots burst in a normal 
manner and came into full foliage (or blossom). 

It is worth noting, also, that in an orchard wdiere black currants, red 
currants and gooseberries were sprayed with 8 per cent. ‘‘ Super Killova ” 
during the first week of February no sign of bud injury could be detected. 

SUMMARY AND GENERAL REMARKS. 

As a result of some years of research, an improved type of winter spray 
for orchards has been developed and put on the market. This spray has 
been named Super Killova.” It is composed of 50 per cent, tar-distillate 
and 25 per cent, light mineral lubricating oil, together with the necessary 
emulsifying ingredients. Detailed laboratory tests and orchard spraying 
have proved that this spray, if used at 8 per cent, concentration, will give 
practically a complete kill of aphis, apple sucker and red mite eggs. Up 
to the present no indication of injury to dormant buds of apples and bush 
fruit has been noticed from the use of this spray at concentrations 
recommended for orchard spraying. 

Opportunities have not arisen for determining whether ‘‘ Super Killova ” 
is more efficient than an ordinary tar-distillate spray in kiHing the winter 
eggs of other insects, e.g., winter moths, capsid bug, etc. or whether it gives 
a better control of woolly aphis and other living insects. It is reasonable 
to suggest, however, that this spray may be superior to an ordinary tar- 
distiHate in many respects not yet proved. Meanwhile it is definitely 
recommended that in all cases where red mite (“ red spider ”) is present 
in m orchard “ Super Killova ” should be used as a winter spray instead 
of one of the tar-distillates. 



SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL SEED TESTING CONGRESS, 

JULY, 1934. 

Report by 

H. A. Laffeety, F.R.C.Sc.I., Director, Seed Testing Station, DiiMiii, 

The adoption of scientific seed testing as an aid to practical agriculture 
dates from the year 1 867, when the first institution for the testing of seeds 
was established in Saxony. This close co-operation between the scientist, 
the farmer, and the seed merchant, was attended by such satisfactory results 
that within the next thirty-five years similar institutions were opened in 
Hungary, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Holland and Ireland ; but, 
owing to the absence of standardised methods in technique, the figures 
obtained for germination and purity tests at the various stations were of 
very little value for comparative purposes. 

Since such tests should constitute the basis of International trade in 
agricultural seeds, the directors of the various stations soon realised the 
necessity for uniform methods of test, but no central organisation or con- 
trolling body existed which might bring about such a desirable state of 
affairs. In 1906, however, Prof. A. Voight took the initiative and called 
together, at Hamburg, the directors of several Central European stations. 
At this meeting, which constituted the first Seed Testing Congress, such 
progress was made that a second conference was held in Wageningen in 
1910, but no Association was formed and no co-operative investigations 
or research took place in the interval between the meetings. The World 
War then intervened and no further advance was made until 1921 when 
a third conference was held at Copenhagen. Delegates from thirteen 
countries attended and as a result of the meeting an Association, to be known 
as the European Seed Testing Association, was formed, the prindpai aim 
of which was to obtain greater uniformity in respect of analysis results 
at the various stations. 

At Copenhagen it w^as decided to hold the next Congress in England, 
and in 1924 delegates from twenty-three countries met in Cambridge and 
changed the name of the Association from the European to the International 
Seed Testing Association, the object of which was the advancement of all 
questions connected with the testing and judgment of seeds. 

During these meetings the pressing necessity for uniformity in methods 
of test was constantly kept before the delegates, and at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress, which was held in Rome in 1928, the earlier detiberaticms 
took concrete shape when the Research Committee presented in draft fora 
a set of ‘‘ International Rules for Seed Testing.’’ These rules were adopted, 
with certain reservations and the committee was asked to reconsider the 
points about which complete agreement could not then be reached. This^ 
the committee did, and at the Sixth Congress, which was held at Wageningen 



ill 1931 j the pioneers of the movement and the Research Committee had the 
satisfaction of seeing the revised rules adopted in toto but still capable of 
further improvements 

The 1931 Congress advanced matters a stage further when it adopted 
a coninioii form of International Analysis Certificate^ Prior to the 
Wageiiingen Congress, every country which exported seeds adopted a 
technique and form of certificate to suit its own internal and domestic needs 
without reference to the requirements of the importing country, but the 
adoption of the Internationai Rules for seed testing and a common form 
of analysis certificate report at once rendered a station’s results intelligible 
to all members of the Association, and gave then a real value as a basis 
for International trade in agricultural seeds. 

It may be stated, in passing, that since the Copenhagen Conference in 
1921, the Department of Agriculture, as representing the oldest Seed Testing 
Station in the British Isles, has taken a keen interest in these meetings, 
and as a result of the activities of its representatives, who have sat on 
several sub-committees, it can justly claim a considerable amount of 
responsibility for the progress that has been made. 

The Seventh International Seed Testing Congress, with which this report 
primarily deals, was held in Stockholm in July 1934, and was attended by 
delegates representing Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Saorstat Eireann, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norw^ay, Sweden, Switzerland, Lithuania, U.S.A., the Tnter- 
national Seed Trade Association, The French Seed Trade Association, the 
English Seed Trade Association, The Italian Seed Trade Association, the 
Seed Trade Association of Hungary and the Swedish vegetable Seed Trade 
Association. 

The Congress was formally opened by Mr. E. Insulander, Director- 
General of the Swedish Board of Agriculture, who welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the Swedish Government, and dealt with Seed Testing as an 
aid to agriculture throughout the world. On the conclusion of the 
Director-GeneraFs address the chair was taken by Dr, J. J. L. Van Rijn, 
Netherlands representative at the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, and the business of the Congress began. 

During the following days twenty-five scientific papers on matters relating 
to seed testing were read and discussed. One of these, which dealt with 
the “ Duration of Germination tests,” was prepared by the writer of this 
report and outlined the results of research work carried out at the 
Department’s station. A joint communication on “ The evaluation of 
broken seedlings,” prepared by the present writer in collaboration with 
Prof. S. P. Mercer, Director of the Belfast Seed Testing Station, and his 
assistant, Mr. P. A. Linehan, B.Ag.Sc., was also submitted. These papers 
suggested certain alterations in 'the International Rules, and the matters 
at ' issue were referred ' back to the Research Committee for further 
consideration and report, 

^ ' ; The Congress proper, concluded with a meeting of the General Assembly 
; it; which decisions were taken on several matters raised in debate during 



the earlier sessions* The question of venue for the next Congress was also 
discussedj and Mr, E. Brown on behalf of the North American Seed Testing 
Association extended an invitation to the delegates to meet in Washington. 
It was decided that the 1937 Congress would be held in America if general 
economic conditions permitted, but failing that the venue would be Zurich. 

On the invitation of the Birector, Prof. H. Witte, several visits were paid 
to the Swedish State Seed Testing Station, wHch is probably the most 
up-to-date institution of its kind in the world. The building, which was 
opened in 1931, has accommodation and equipment for a very large staff of 
analysts and is surrounded by thirty acres of farm land on which were laid 
out over 7,000 field control plots. There is no elaborate scheme of seed 
legislation in force in Sweden for the control of agricultural seeds, but 
certain seed firms have their seeds tested and Government inspectors 
seal the bags from w’hich the samples are purported to have been taken. 
As a check on these merchants, the farmers who purchase the sealed bags 
of seed can have samples from them tested free at the Seed Testing Station, 
and in this way irregularities are prevented to a great extent Where 
any irregularity is foimd the name of the merchant in question is removed 
from the list of Control ” firms and this has the same effect as putting 
the firm's name on a Black List. 

After the meeting of the general assembly, a very interesting series of 
excursions was arranged by the organizing committee and several days 
were spent in the seed growing districts of Ostergotland where Red Clover, 
Alsyke and Timothy are the principal seed crops grown. Visits were paid 
to the seed fields of the Ostergotland Society of Seed Growers and to those 
of the National Society of Swedish Seed growers. The party speiit a 
particularly interesting few hours as the guests of the WeibuE Seed Co., 
Landskrona, where the breeding trials and experimental plots of cereals 
were most impressive. On the way to Svaldf a short visit was paid to 
Hilleshdg, where the Sugar Beet Research station of the Swedish Sugar 
Co, is situated. Here explanations were given of the recent advances 
that have been made in the production of new varieties of Sugar Beet, 
one of the most interesting being the growing of parent plants under electric 
light which results in the saving of a year in the production of seed from 
such plants. 

Arriving at Svaldf, the headquarters of the Swedish Seed Association 
and General Swedish Seed Co., the party were shown over the laboratories 
and experimental fields. Here a large staff of experts are engaged in plant 
breeding work, and as far as one could gather in the short time available 
each crop plant has a staff of specialists to itself. The party then pro- 
ceeded to Alnarp, where a visit was paid to the seed testing station, which 
is a sub-station of the State institution, and attached to it are the State 
vegetable control fields, where hundreds of varieties of different kinds , of 
vegetables are grown as a check on genuineness of strain, and al State 
sealed parcels of vegetable seeds must be ** proved by such growing triafe 
before being placed on the market. The delegates then returned to MalniS:: 
where the Congress dissolved. 



Owing to the fact that several of the delegates were travelling to their 
respective countries via Copenhagen, the President of the International 
Seed Testing Association, Mr. K. Dorph-Petersen, invited as many as 
possible to visit the Danish Seed Control Station and to take part in a short 
series of excursions which he had arranged to places of agricultural interest 
ill Denmark. About twenty delegates accepted the invitation and were 
shown over the station wiiich is situated in the centre of Copenhagen. 
Here the Director and his Staff explained the method of Seed Control in 
Denmark which follows very closely on that already mentioned as being 
in operation in Sweden. 

A short visit was paid to the Danish Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
for seed growing. This institution is the headquarters of 1,800 affiliated 
Danish Co-operative Societies and its Director and his staff are conducting 
breeding work from which the best yielding strains of Danish clovers and 
grasses are being produced. 

“ Faurliolm ” and “ Trollesminde,” two State experimental farms, were 
included in the itinerary, where improved varieties of Clover, Cocksfoot, 
Perennial Ryegrass, Sugar Beet and Swedes were under comparative field 
test. The Danish excursions finished with a visit to a private estate at 
Mordrupgaard where approximately 1,000 acres were under cultivation, 
and where the owner specialised in the production of milk (200 cows), 
Clover, Swede, and Grass seeds (Perennial, Brome and Cocksfoot), 

The lessons to be learned from these excursions were many, but it is 
questionable if there is anything which strikes one more forcibly than the 
universal attempt which is being made in Sw^eden and Denmark to produce 
the most suitable strains of farm crops for each country. Particularly 
is this the case with Clovers and Grasses, and the valuable results that have 
accrued from this work could be clearly seen from the comparative field 
trials where crops from imported commercial seeds and from seeds of 
improved strains, which were for the most part produced by selection and 
crossings of native varieties, were growing side by side. 



HISTORY OF POTATO VARIETIES 


By 

W. D. Davidson, B.A., B.Sc. 

The potato was cultivated for food by the natives of the North-West 
of South America for centuries before it was known in Europe."^ Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon.t a Spanish soldier, recorded its existence in 15B8 in the 
Upper Cauca valley, in what is now Columbia. Clusiiisi has left the earliest 
record of the occurrence of the potato on the Continent of Europe, and 
gave a ‘detailed description of the tubers. They were very irregular in 
shape, small, numerous, and had a smooth red skin. Gerarde’s§ potato, 
the earliest recorded in the British Isles, was a white-skinned, round to- 
oval, irregular tuber with deep eyes, and of early maturity. These early 
references show that at the time the potato became known to Europeans 
more than one variety was in existence. 

Though the potato w^as grown by Gerarde as early as 1596, it is rather 
surprising that no special reference wns made to varieties until 1730. 
Potato historians have invariably ascribed to Miller the honour of being 
the first writer to refer to varieties in his Gardener's Dictionaryf 1781 ; but 
this honour must be given to Rye, an Irish writer, who not only preceded 
Miller, but gave a much more detailed reference in his work, Considerations 
on Agriculture, 1780. 

Miller refers only to “the red and white potatoes/’ which may have 
been types rather than varieties. Rye, however, says — 

“ There are five sorts of potatoes known to us ; the wdiite flat Kidney 
Poiatoe, the round White, the Yellow, the round Red, and the Black 
Potaioe. The white Poiatoe is set in January, to afford early Potatoes 
III the latter end of Jmie 

The round White is neglected. 

The yellow Poiatoe is valuable for keeping most part of the SuMWier 
following. 

The round Red is a good Poiatoe, and increases much. 

But it is the black Poiatoe (not that the Pulp is black, but that the 
Skin is very dark) that is most valued by those who know it ; the 
Pulp affords a stronger invigorating Diet to the Labourer ; it keeps 
till Potatoes come again .... Since the people of this country found 
the peculiar goodness of this Poiatoe they will scarce cultivate any 
other. They will grow so large, as that some of them have measured 
four inches in diameter.” 

Wight, W. F. — Origin, Introduction and Primitive Culture of the Potato. 

■f Chronica del Pern, 1553. 

} Clusius, C."— Rarioram Plantorum Historia, 1601. 

§ Gerarde, John— The Herball or General Historie of Plants, I5»7. 



The 'five sorts of potatoes may not have been distinct varieties, as 
the term, variety, is now understood. Yet, ‘‘ the white flat Kidney Potatoe^^ 
being an early, was probably a distinct variety. Again, the Yellow ” 
potato was also probably a distinct variety. 

Ill the cases of the ‘‘immd White” and the “round Red,” they may 
have been types rather than varieties. The “ Yellow ” potato was pro- 
bably the same as that later referred to by Hale*^‘ in 1746, and described 
by Lawsoiif (1836), but has no connection with the much more recent 
“ Brown Rock,” a yellow-skinned variety once very popular and still found 
in isolated small patches in Ireland. 

The “ black Potatoe ” mentioned by Rye vvas unquestionably a distinct 
variety -which can be definitely traced for a long period. This ' variety 
must be regarded as deserving premier place in an historic collection. 
Unfortunately the raiser of the variety is iinkno-^vn, but according to Rye’s 
statement it -was comparatively new to him at the time he wrote. 

It is not possible in the limits of this article to deal more than briefly 
with the history of varieties, and many early references to varieties must 
be omitted. Many thousands of neiv varieties have been put on the market 
from time to time, and though each one generally succeeds in gaining some 
admirers, yet the number that achieve more than a local and temporary 
success is comparatively small. 

The following notes deal with all or most of the outstanding varieties 
introduced since Eye published his short list in 1730. There is likely 
to be some diversity of opinion regarding the merits of modern varieties, 
but it is safe to state that all the older varieties mentioned w^ere wmrthy 
of the praise bestowed upon them by contemporary writers. Possibly 
some old varieties that should be included have been omitted, but it is 
believed that at least no really meritorious ones have been overlooked. 

The fact that different names have at ail times been applied to the same 
variety, and that the same name, Snowrflake for instance, has been often 
applied to different varieties, adds greatly to the di'fficulties in preparing a 
history of varieties. A considerable number of names has been applied 
to most of the important varieties, especially to such as Up-To-Date, 
Abundance and British Queen, which have been re-named some hundreds 
of times$. The confusion resulting from this practice is now almost ended, 
thanks to the registration w^ork being carried out at Ormskirk since 1915. 

It is a matter of regret that it has not been found possible to discover 
the names of the raisers, not to speak of the parentage, of many of the most 
important varieties. Findlay§, a famous raiser, stated: “I would not 
give a farthing for any potato if I could not trace its descent from the 

Victoria.” 


'*Hale, Thomas-— -A Coinpleafc Body of Husbandry, 1756 (written 1746). 
f Xawsoii, Peter and Son— The AgrieulturisPs Manual, 1836. 
f S'Oe Salanian,— Potato Varieties, 1926. 

§ Findlay. AreHbald— The Potato; Its History and Culture, 1905. 



"Findlay, however, was generally able to discover suitable ancestry for liis 
favourite varieties. For example: In the same work he states that 
Clianipion was a direct descendant from Victoria, whereas Xiciiol, who 
raised the Champion, in Ms evidence before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons said : ‘"I really do not remember the names of the potatoes 
I planted.” Another statement of Findlay’s made in 1893 at a demonstra- 
tion at Pitillock was that the Up-To-Date was “ a cross of the old Victoria 
with a seedling of the old Blue Don.” Yet, in a paper read before the 
Glasgow Discussion Society, January 1905, wdiea speaking of Up-To-Date, 
lie said : ‘‘no man, woman or child beyond myself ever knew how it w’as 
bred . . . one of its parents was never sent out by me.” 

Salaman,^'* wwitiiig of Paterson’s Victoria, more or less supports Findlay 
■when lie states : “it may be said that practically no potato to-day of any 
outstanding merit is without the blood— though far removed — of this 
variety (Victoria).” No facts are available to support this opinion, and 
equal importance might just as ivell be attributed to Early Rose or Regent. 
It must suffice here to say that whatever evidence exists points to the fact 
that all the most outstanding varieties were obtained more or less by 
accident. 

The Black Potato mentioned by Rye in 1780 must be regarded as the 
first really outstanding \’-ariety. Rye praises it highly, especially as a good 
keeper. Many later writers also refer to its good keeping qualities. 
Howden recommended it for spring use in 1837, more than a century after 
its introduction. Dubourdien refers to it as being the popular variety 
for many years in Co. Antrim. 

It was mentioned in the following County Statistical Surveys, published 
1795-1824 : — ^Antrim, iirmagh, Clare, Down, Galway, Meath, Perth, Fife, 
Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle of Man, etc. The Black Potato -was known 
in some districts under such names as the Irish Black Potatoes Irish Blue 
Potatoe^ Old rough Black, Black-a~Moor, Scotch or Old Black, The Sweep. 

The tuber was described by one writerf as having the “ outer coat sooty 
colour, but wffieii rubbed off, raw potatoe is bright purple.” Another 
writerj said that the flesh was yellow. Lawson says : “It has been long 
in partial cultivation, and is chiefly valuable from being in season for using 
between the periods of planting and taking up the new crop,” — the virtue 
ascribed to it by Rye more than one hundred years earlier. 

It is not heard of after the disastrous attack of blight in 1843. 

The Yellow Potato, mildly praised by Rye, was highly spoken of by 
Hale ; and Arthur Young, in his Irish Tour in Comity Kilkenny, says : 
“ The best sort are the yellow potatoe,” It appears in Lawson’s list, but is 
not heard of afterwards. It is not correct to state that the Brown Rock of 
comparatively recent date is synonymous with this very old variety. 


’^Salaman, R. N, — ^Potato Varieties, 1925. 

t Robertson, James— General View of the Agriculture in the county of Perth, 

I Hayes, Samuel, Avondale, Co. Wicklow in Report of the Committee of the Board' 
of Agneulture concerning the -Culture and Use of Potatoes, 1795. 



The next outstanding variety that made its appearance was the Howard 
or Cluster. The name Howard ’’ was given to it from its having been 
first brought into notice by John Howard. Cardiiigton, Bedfordshire* 

In the Genthnian^s Jlagazme for I7T1 there is addressed to the Society of 
Arts in London a memoir on a new potato by Howard, famous as prison 
philanthropist, traveller, scientific obseiwer, and a man of determined 
accuracy. Six years previously lie had planted a new potato fresh from 
America. 

Holt, in his General Vie^£ of the Agriculture of Lancaster, 1795, says : 

The Cluster or Coiigionierated, or Suffolk (for so it is called by Mr. 
How’'ard, who first introduced it to notice) was cultivated in this comity 
twenty-five years ago from sets left by that gentleman with the Society 
for the Promotion of Arts and Commerce.’’ 

The name “ Cluster ” was derived from the fashion in which the tubers 
grew close round the stalk. This variety was very extenshxly grown in Great 
Britain and Ireland, especially for stock-feeding. In its travels it assumed 
various titles, such as those ah^eady mentioned, and Buckinghamshire Potato, 
Surinam (a name also applied to Yam), Hog Potatoes, Bulls and Bucks, 
The Turk, Bedford, Bedfordshire, Red Bunch Hog Potato, Horse-legs, etc. 
It was recommended for cattle and pigs by almost every writer on potatoes 
between 1773 and 1840. Its \deld was abnormally heavy. 

Arthur Y’omig, in his Irish Tour, says : ‘‘ The Turk, which is the English 
How^ard, they plant on poor land, and never bestow any dung on it, yet 
get great crops,” 

The Irish Apple was the next outstanding variety to make its appearance. 
Too much could not be said in praise of this 'wonderful potato. It is first 
referred to by John Wynn Baker, who obtained a barrel of them to plant 
in the Spring of 1770. In his report of the crop to the Dublin Society he 
said : We have only three pounds of small ones out of four stone ten 
pounds, w’'hich is only one twenty-second part ; a circumstance which 
makes me think very highly of this potatoe.” In Spring, Baker boiled some 
to get liis workers’ opinion on their quality. “ When I went to the boys,” 
he says, to ask them wliich they liked best, one of them who is, and I 
believe ever will be a slovenly fellow, was powdered from the chin to the 
waist, as if meal had been thrown upon him, by his breaking the potatoes 
he ate of, and letting them crumble upon his cloaths ; this is a striking 
proof of their prodigious dryness A 

The tuber was a white round, with bright light red about the eyes. The 
variety was famous as a good keeper, and for its stalks remaining green long 
after all the other kinds had withered. This variety was recommended by 
Howden,^ and by practically every wrriter as late as 1840. It did not 
survive the attack' of blight in 1846. 


^ Howdea, Andrew — ^Essay on the comparative value of different varieties of the 
Potato. Trans. HigMand and Agr. Soc.,| Scotland, 1837. 
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Riiani, ill Ms BicUonarij of the Farm^ 1844, says the Apple was “ ciiith'^itecl 
successively during sixty-five years without failure.'’ On the market it 
generally realised 20 to 50 per cent more than other varieties. 

Dublin market prices, February, 1835 

Apples. Per cwt. .. .. .. 2v2j to 2 '5 

Clips. „ 1, 5|: to 1^, 7 

Pink Eyes. „ i;'8| to 

Iii the coiiiity of Devon in 1808, “ when the Ox-Xoble sells for eighteen 
pence a bushel, the Irish Apple will sell for half-a-crown.”* 

This variety spread practically to every district in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Like all varieties, however, it eventually degenerated. Murphy ,1 
ill 1834, says of it : The Apple — ^the king of potatoes at one time — is fast 
hastening to decay.” However, it survived to a considerable extent until 
1846, when the blight swept it and almost all varieties, except the Regent, 
out of existence. 

The Red-Nosed Kidney was the next variety of importance to appear, 
and its origin is also unknown. It was a long time in cultivation before any 
reference to it could be discovered. In Annals of Agriculture, VoL 2, it is 
stated : ‘‘ At Ilford, in 1784, the Red-nose Kidney laid aside, because sure 
to be curled.” Young makes practically the same remark in his Survey of 
Essex, 1807. 

George Newenham, in a letter to the Munster Farmers'" Magazine, 1812, 
describes how he selected a tuber “ marked by nature in a peculiar manner, 
and I prized it from that circumstance alone, as giving me the power of 
knowing it from other kinds. I therefore took every means to increase it : 
it proved excellent for the table, very productive, and suitable to plant as a 
middle crop, being at a state of maturity in July, and perfectly good for 
use so late as May following. I gave the seed away to numerous 
acquaintances, and now at the end of twenty years it passes in the counties 
of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary and Kildare by the name (improperly) of the 
Red-Nose Kidney. It is of a kidney shape, the broad end quite purple, and 
every eye appears like a purple spot.” 

This variety was, however, probabty long in cultivation before it was 
noticed by Newenham. It w^as grown very extensively in County Dublin 
under the name of Wicklow Banger, It was also known as Bed Nebs and 
Early Bangers, Writers as far apart as Dublin, Cork, Wexford, Aberdeen, 
Northumberland and Cornwall refer to it. 

This was one of the most famous varieties of its period, and was cultivated 
extensively from at least as early as 1775 until 1820, and was even grown 
on a commercial scale as late as 1840. 

The Manly was one of the first very famous early varieties, and is 
mentionedft 1776. It was then a well-known variety. It was recommended 
as late as 1859, so^ that it had an exceptionally long life. The tuber was 

* Vancouver, Charles-General View of the Agriculture of the County of ,Bewn 1S08. 

I Murphy, Mr. — Irish Farmer’s and Gardener’s Magazine, July 1834. 

If Letter I. to Manchester Agr. Soc. See Bath and West Papers, VoL I, p. 23§. 
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large, round, with a smooth white skin. Loudon,^' as late as 1842, refers to 
it as probably the most profitable early potato that can he grown. It «vas 
recommended by Kirkpatrickt in 179(t in tlie llortkuJtnral Register, 1883, 
and by Thompson^ in 1859. 

Davies, in his Agricultural Siirveif of South Wales, 1815. says : ''Ilanly 
potatoe, so called from the name of the person who raised it from seed ; an 
excellent sort, and considering its earlincss, productive/' This variety has- 
also been called ^^iaiiley, White Manley, Early Manly, 

Solaiiiim Tuberosum/' writing in the Horii cultural Register, Volume II. 
1833, says : “ For general early production, I know of none better than the 
the Early Manly, Goldfiiider and Ash -leaved Kidney. For a good full crop, 
the Early Shaw is an excellent potatoe, coming in about a fortnight after 
the others. Next follows the Early Champion, an excellent potatoe, retaining 
its properties through the winter months/’ 

Ox Noble was the next outstanding variety to appear. Sir Thomas 
Beevor§ had this variety in a test in 1787 when it gave an excellent yield, 
but was found to be large, white and ill-flavoured. The tubers were slightly 
oblong and flattened, rather waxy and apt to be hollow. It was grown 
chiefly for stock-feeding. Many writers comment on the fact that it w^as 
very prolific and never found to present the slightest appearance of curl or 
other diseases. It is frequently mentioned in the English County Surveys 
published about 1800, and in several of the Irish Surveys, though it does 
not appear to have been so extensively cultivated in Ireland as the Howard 
or Cluster potato. The origin of this variety is not kno%TO. 

The Black, Apple, Cluster, Manly and Ox Noble were the five outstanding 
varieties of the eighteenth century. 

The Early Champion appeared about the same time as the Ox Noble. 
It too was tested by Sir Thomas Beevor in 1787. The tuber was described 
by him as being “ middle-sized, white, mealy and exceeding good to eat.” 
The shape was round ; eyes few, small and deep. In Ms Essex Survey, 
1807, Young says : “ The Champion is now- very generally preferred which 
does not curl.” Loudon,*’®' in 1831, says : ‘‘ The most generally cultivated 
round London, it is a very prolific, hardy and mealy,” In the Annals of 
Agriculture, Vol. 7, page 40, it is stated : “ Champions early, never curl, 
but not a great produce.” It is significant that in reference to these 
outstanding varieties, the remark that they “ never curl ” is so often made. 

The well-known variety Yam was referred to by Somer‘\dlle of Haddington 
in 1795, and it was evidently pretty well known at that time. It was 
recommended only for stock-feeding on account of its harshness of taste. 
The tuber was large and oblong with a dull pink skin. This variety appears 
in Lawson’s list in the Agriculturisfs Manucd. From the description given 
by Lawson it appears pretty definite that this was the same Yam as is still 

Loudon, J. C. — ^The Surburban Horticulturist, 1842. 
f Kirkpatrick, H. — ^An account of the manner in which potatoes are cultivated, etc., 
in the Counties of Lancaster and Chester, 1859. 

*1 Thompson, Robert — ^The Gardener’s Assistant, 1859. 

§ Beevor, Sir Thomas — Bath and West of England Papers on Agriculture, Vo.l 4. 

** Loudon, J, C. — An Encyclopaedia of Agriculture, 1831. 



grown in some isolated areas, and occurred fairly frequeotly a,s a rogue 
in some stocks of Kerr’s Pink. “ J. D.,” \mting in tlie Farmers’" Magazine^ 
May, 1839, says : “ The Yam variety, streaked inside, was niiieli cultivated 
at one time for feeding livestock ; it is now much discontinued, the quality 
being so very bad, though the produce was immense.” 

This variety, though cultivated videly and for so long a period, was not 
so useful as some of those already mentioned. It has been renamed 
Surinam^ Bucks and Horse Potatoe. 

The famous variety Pink Eyes was some time in ciilth'ation before Holt 
speaks of it in his Agricultural Survey of Lancashire^ 1795. Br. Singer, in 
the Dumfries Survey^ 1812, says : “ In many districts there is a white and 
red called Pink-Eyes.” 

The variety was mentioned by Hely Dutton in the Agricultural Survey of 
Galway^ 1824, and it is remarkable that the same variety is still grown in 
isolated places in that county, and indeed was extensively grown in the 
Arran Islands, Galway Bay, until comparatively recently. About 1880 this, 
ariety was cultivated almost universally in North Wales*. 

The tuber was illustrated in a drawing by Niven in his prize essay 
submitted to the Royal Dublin Society, 1835. The variety appears in 
Lawson’s list in the Agriculturist's Manual, 1886. 

Couk: Red was grown pretty extensively in Ireland about 1800, and 
apparently the same variety was grown under the name of English RED.f 
The variety was mentioned by Coote in the Agricultural Survey of Arfuagk, 
1804, and again by Hely Dutton in his Galway Survey, 1824. Lawson 
describes it in his Agriculturists Manual and again in his Vegetable Products 
of Scotland, 1852. 

The Peethshire Red, or Scotch Red, along with the York Reds, were 
the principal varieties on the London markets from about 1830 till about 
1846, when Regents became the most popular variety. 

Lawson statesj that “ there are three varieties of the Perthshire Red, viz.,, 
the True or Oblong Fiat, the SmaU-eyed Round and the Large Deep-ej'cd. 
The Oblong Flat variety was formerly distinguished by the names of 
Shanuai or Red Coventry from having been first sent to Perthshire in 1805, 
by the late Dr. Coventry to Mr. Gorrie, then at Meiklour House. The origin 
of the Small-eyed Round variety is not known ; it is about equal to the firet 
in quality, but rather deficient in produce. The Large Deep-eyed variety 
which, although rather deficient in quality, is the strongest grower and 
most productive, may probably have been introduced from Fife, as it, 
appears to be the same as a specimen under the name of Fife Red, received 
from Cupar, Fife. In Perthshire these three are now cultivated pro- 
miscuously under the names of Common, Scotch, or Perthshire Reds, the 
latter of which has been applied since they became so much esteemed in 
the London markets.” 


^ Gardener’s Magazine,” VoL 7, p» 249, 1831. 
f Trans. Dublin So'Ciety, VoL 11, Part I, p. 27. 
I Vegetable Products of Scotland, 
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LumpzKj one of the most famous varieiic'?> in history, was first nieiitioiied 
by Hely Dutton in iiis Agncifltund Suri'twf nj" County Clare in 1808, It 
appeared to be well known then, altlioiigfi it is not rneiitioiiecl in the Report 
piibKslieci by tlie Board of Agriculture ir: 17^5. There are endless references 
to this variety, but only a ie^v can be given. In the Agriculiural Survey^ 
Co, Gakmijy 1824, it is stated : Lumpers are niiieli used as the}' are more 
productive . . , than any other kind . , , i.|uality very badA 

Liiiiipers were one of three varieties recoiiiineiided b}' Howden* for stock- 
feeding, and considered preferable to all otliers on aceouiit of yield. This 
was no small adiieveiiieiit, as Howdea endeavoured to procure evervTliing 
worth having, and tested over ISi) varieties. He says : The Lumpers 

and the Cups are valuable and safe to grow for cattle, because they cover 
the ground well in, do not curl, and produce great weights.” Note here 
again the remark, “ they do not curL” 

'' By the year 1888 the cultivation of " Lumpers ' was iiiiiversai in 
Ireland.”! “ Grown exclusively for their own use by the poor in 1845 
(in Ireland), Lumpers suffered more than any other variety (from bligiit).”J 
David Ferguson, writing in the Farmers' Magazine, Sept., 1853, says : 
“ I can trace the history of this kind of potato back to the year 1818, and I 
am told that from 1825 to 1885 it w’as so charged with vitality that it would 
grow without manure in any soil, of large size, and producing 160 barrels 
to the acre, but of a quality more fit for cattle than for man. Then was 
the time to take seeds from its apples, and have the young rising into 
strength for cattle, and the old losing strength but becoming more dry and 
floury for man’s use . , . they now blossom, but cannot grow apples.” 

This writer is probably the first to remark that as a variety loses vigour 
it becomes more dry and floury,” This is a most interesting question, but 
definite proof for or against the opinion has never been forthcoming. There 
is a more or less unanimous opinion that Arran Banner — ^the greatest cropper 
of the present day — is not growing so coarse as it did seven years ago when 
first introduced, and that it has become more dry and floury. Lumpers 
were quoted in the Dublin market in 1848 at 8/-, when Apples were quoted 
at 5/- per cwt. 

The failure of Lumper, the greatest cropper of its time, due to the severe 
attack of potato blight in 1846, caused the famine in Ireland and all the 
woeful desolation that followed in its train. Small areas of this variety 
are still cultivated in Ireland, which shows how" well the soil and climate 
of the country suits the potato, when a variety can retain its vigour for 
such a long period. There is no doubt whatever that this is the same 
variety as was grown over 126 years ago in County Clare. 

Cups were to the rich what the Lumper was to the poor in Ireland between 
1810 and 1846. Cups were also grown in Great Britain, but scarcely to 
the same extent as in Ireland. Cups, like Lumper, were first mentioned 

# Howden, Andrew — ^Re|>orl of Experiments on the comparative value of diflerent 
, variette of the Potato. Trans. H. and A. S. of Scotland, VoL XI, 1887. 

. f Brtiininond’s Railway Commissioii Second Report, p, 81, 

I Tate’s Edinburgh Magaziney December 1845, p. 762. 



in 1808, when they were pretty well known ; yet they were not iiieiitioneil 
ill the Report of the Board of Agriculture, 1705. In the Cautifij Clare 
Survey, 1808, Heiy Dutton says there are more Cups planted tliaii of any 
other kind ; they are reckoned not only more productive but vastly more 
nutritive, being more difficult of digestion, and as the country people say, 

‘ they stay longer in the belly.’ ” Several vrriters mention that “ they 
stay long in the stomach.” 

They were not found to be as productive as the Lumper, but were of 
much better quality ; hence they w’ere grown largely for human use by the 
better-off. “ The Cups disappeared as a held crop in England about 1850.”* 
The blight of 1846 practically ended the Cups, though quoted in the Dublin 
Market for some 3^ears after. They ma\' be classed as one of the great 
varieties of history. Two old types of Cups still survive in parts of Ireland, 
and are famed for quality. One is known as Red Cup and is .probably 
the same variety as that grown before the famine. The other is known 
as Gregor Cup also a veiy old variet}-, so far of unknown origin. 

The Ashleaf is another very famous historical variety. From 1814, 
when it w’as first recommended by Sir John Sinclair, down to about 1870, 
and even later, practicalh" ever\' wniter recommended Ashleaf as the onh" 
ver\’ earh" variety suitable for forcing. It w^as the outstanding ‘ early ’ 
during that period. The name ‘‘ Ashleaf ” was given on account of the 
peculiar shape of the leaflets, wffiich have a characteristic twist and a 
pecailiar wav}” edge. 

In the Gardeuer^^s Chronicle, 1844, page 402, a statement is made that 
the Ashleaved Kidney was raised Holbery, a shoemaker, at Retford, 
Nottinghamshire, about 40 years ago from seed of the Mouse Kidney, 
This is not a very reliable statement as it w^as not made until forty years 
after the event. The variety was, however, raised about the time stated, 
viz. 1804, as it w’^as recommended in 1814. It is not mentioned in the Report 
of the Board of Agriculture, 1795, nor is it included in a list of 23 early 
varieties given in Rural Recreatmis, 1802. In the Gardener's Magazine, 
1828, reference is made to the “ small, early, ash-leaved kidney grown by 
Mr. Knight,” and in 1829, the ash-ieaved kidne}^ ” was, according to 
another wwiter, “ most generally approved of.”| 

In 1836, Lawson described it as a non-flowerer, and another writer in 
the Journal of Horticulture, May 19th, 1887, also states that it is a non- 
flowxrer. All references describe it as having very dwarf foliage. Such 
is not the case with Myatt’s ilshleaf which bears an abundance of bloom 
and fairly tall foliage. In consequence it is quite certain that Myatt’s, 
which is the Ashleaf of the present day, is not the same as the original 
Ashleaf, and it is not correct to say that this variety has been 150 years 
in cultivation. 

MyattJ himself in 1873 speaks of the Old Ashleaf Kidney and of '' my 


^ Morton, Joim C. : Cyclopedia of Agriculture, VoL II, 1856* 
t Gardener’s Magazine, VoL VI, p. 60, 1829. 

} Myatt, James : Journal R.A.S,B., 2nd Series, VoL 10, Part II, p, 500, 1874. 
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Prolific Ashleaf.’’ He says that the Old Ashleaf takes blight very readily, 
but that his Ashleaf ‘‘ resists it well, its top being of a hard woody nature.” 
Myatt claims his Ashleaf to be “ the best resister I have grown, and after 
20 years is universally acknowledged to be so.” 

According to Myatt’s statement, his Ashleaf would have been raised 
about 1853, so that although it is a much later variety than Lumper, Cups, 
Pink Eyes and even Rocks, yet as none of these, although grown, can now 
be regarded as being in commerce, it is probably true to say that Myatt’s 
Ashleaf is the oldest variety now grown on a commercial scale. The area 
is, however, very small. 

At the Fourth International Potato Exhibition held at the Crystal 
Palace on the 24th and 25th September, 1878, the following dishes were 
shown : — 

Number of dishes 


Ashleaf, Myatt’s . . . . . . 17 

„ Old .. .. ..6 

„ Royal . . . . . . 15 

,, Purple . . . . . . 14 

„ Red .. ,. ..2 

,, Veitch’s , . . . . . 3 


In the Farmers Magazine, February, 1867, page- 122, it is stated that 
“ River’s Royal Ashleaf and Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf, both first-rate as 
regards produce and quality, and with very little difference except in the 
haulm, in which there is a trifling dissimilarity.” It may be taken for 
granted in this case that Myatt’s was renamed, and it has also been found 
impossible to discover any distinguishing features between Myatt’s and. 
Veitch’s Ashleaf. 

The same number of the Farmer^s Magazine states ; “ Red Ashleaf in all 
respects an excellent potato and very early.” As Myatt’s Ashleaf has a 
deep purple bud, it is quite possible that a sport with a completely purple 
tuber might have sprung from it. This occurred in the case of Nichol’s- 
Champion, but there is no proof that this has actually occurred in the case 
of Ashleaf. 

There are at least three cases known to the writer of pink-skinned varieties 
producing sports with a purple skin. The Red potato produced such a 
sport, Kerr’s Pink has done so, and also King Edward. The writer cannot 
quote a case of the reverse process, viz., a purple-skinned variety becoming 
pink. Whether such an occurrence took place with the Ashleaf is not 
known. 

About the same time as the Ashleaf, another variety, the Don, also known 
as the Edinburgh Don, made its appearance. This variety was in all 
probability introduced before the Ashleaf, but no reference to it can be 
found until 1812, when Sir John Sinclairf records that it is the principal 
potato sold in the Edinburgh Market through the winter and spring months. 

Pink, James : Potatoes ; . How to grow and show them, 
t Sinclair’s Report of the Agriculttiral State of Scotland, Vol H, j> 83 



In 1836, Lawson strongly recommends this variety. The tubei% according 
to him, was round and the skin white, reddish purple about the eyes. 

There .was also a Blue Bon which was much esteemed in some parts of 
Ireland, The Blue Don was no doubt a sport from the Common Don, 
According to Lawson’^ the Common Don is more extensively cultivated 
in 1836 in Mid-Lothian and adjacent districts than any other. 

In Co. Meath in 1876, Scotch Dons are the i^rincipal potatoes grown by 
the farmers, 

Shaw’s Eaiily, or as it is more frequently called, Early Shaw, was in 
cultivation a considerable time before any reference to it can be discovered* 
It was recommended as one of the best early potatoes for general field 
culture by Loudon in 1831, though he says it is not so extensively grown 
as the Early Champion. It was strongly recommended by Lawson in 
1836.* His description of the tuber was “large, irregular, round, with a 
Very rough dull white skin.” Towers in the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, f describing the Early Shaw, says : “ Its skin is of pale buff^ 
covered with a rough, russcty membrane ; and herein it differs from the 
Champion:' MTntosh in his Book of the Garden, 1855, says “ Early Shaw 
or Shaw’s Early, a variety grown extensively by the London market- 
gardeners for forcing to come to market in May. It is, for an early sort, a 
large, beautiful, oblong white-skinned potato, whose only fault is its hollow 
eyes.” “ It is very productive ; buds early, this is the only complaint which 
can be advanced against that truly excellent and widely cultivated 
potato — ^tlie Early Shaw This variety is mentioned in the catalogue 
of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 1852, and described as “ oblong in shape., 
second early,” This variety occupied a prominent place in the London 
market during the forties, and continued on even into the seventies. 

Fox’s Seedling must also have been a considerable time in commerce 
before any reference to it can be found. It was recommended in the 
Gardener's and Forester's Record, June 1834, but it was certainly some time 
then in cultivation. Fox’s Early Delight and Fox’s Early Globe are 
described by Lawson, but whether either of these was Fox’s Seedling it 
is not possible to ascertain. Loudon in his Suburban Horticulturist^ 1842, 
recommends it along with Early Manly as being very prolific and of excellent 
quality. 

In Cottage Gardening, July 3, 1851, Fox’s Seedling is described as “ round, 
white, short-stemmed and good for early cropping.” Thompson recommends 
it in his Gardener's Assistant, 1859. T. B. W. in a small pamphlet, Cottage 
Gardening, published 1868 says : “ Thirty years ago, almost the only 
potatoes heard of in some parts of the country were ‘ Farmer’s Glory ® 
and ‘ Fox’s Seedling ’ — both well worth growing at the present day.” 

Fortyeold, a well known variety for the past 100 years, appeared before 
1836. It was included in Lawson’s list as Taylor’s Fortyfold. In the 


^ Lawson, Peter and Son : The Agricnlturist’s Manual, 1836« 
f Quoted in Farmer’s Magazine, March 1839. 
i Farmer’s Magazine, March 1839. 




Gardenefs Chronicle, 1841, page 814, it is stated that the Forty fold was a 
iiatiA^-e of Lancashire, raised from two red tubers accidentally produced by 
a plant of Kemp’s which is a white potato. They were taken to Mr, Taylor, 
niirseryiiiaii, of Preston, wdio raised stock from therm The story of its 
origin is not very convincing, but it rvas in ail probability introduced by 
Taylor. The tuber is described by Law^son as oval, much flattened with 
a I'oiigh and dull reddish skin. There is no reason to doubt that this is 
the same variety that is still in cultivation in small patches. It was never 
regarded as a very important variety, but was always comparatively well 
known. 

Three of the most outstanding varieties in history made their appearance 
either in the late thirties or early forties, but little is known regarding their 
origin. Probably the first of the three to appear was the Regent. This 
variety is not mentioned in Lawson’s list, 1836, nor was it among the 
varieties tested by Howden, 1837. Under the name Prince Regents, it 
W'as quoted in the London Market for the first time, March 29th, 1841,* 
grown on warp land, 70,*- per ton. On April 26th it was quoted as 
Yorkshire Prince Regents at 50/- to 60/- per ton as compared with 80/- 
to 90/- for Yorkshire Reds and 50/- to 65/- for Scotch Reds. It retained 
the name of Prince Regents until 1846, when it had become the most 
popular variety in the London Market. The name was then shortened 
and prefixed by the name of the district in which the potatoes were grown. 
The Farmer^ s Magazine quotations for November, 1846 were, York Regents 
140/- to 160/- Kent and Essex Regents 140/- to 180/-, Lincolnshire 
Regents 130/- to 140/- per ton. Lawsonf in 1852 describes Prince Regent 
as “ the commonest wdiite potato in the Scotch Market, similar as to quality, 
but rounder in shape, than the Peffermill Prolific.” Crews,! speaking of 
York Regent, sai^s : With many growers this variety receives much 
favour. Though its quality wKen cooked is oftimes declared to be slightly 
inferior, yet as a popular market sort, which can almost be grown any- 
where, it is somewdiat extensively grown. Tlie true kind has a rough 
skin at one end like scales ; it can therefore be easily judged as to y^^ethc'^ 
the buyer has purchased the right sort for cultivation. Many so-cafl^ 
‘ York Regents ’ possess a smooth skin (like ‘ Dalmahoy ’) ” Mr. Elliot 
commented upon Regents as “ coarse-skinned, deep-eyed.” 

Lee,** speaking of the period about 1840, says ; ‘‘ Regents had then come 
into notice, and were talked about very favourably ” In the Cottage 
Gardener, 1851, a writer says York Regents are rather late, but excellent 
potatoes ” So far as main crops are concerned, Regents practically 
dominated the London Market until 1860. 


* Farmer’s Magazine, AprU, 1841* 
f Vegetable Products of Scotland, 1852. 
f The Potato and its cultivation. 

§Tlie Woburn Experiments in “Potato Disease,” Jour. R.A.S.E., 31 Dec., 1802. 
Lee, Thomas : Potatoes, Potato Salesmen, Potato Markets, Past and Present, 

1889. 



The FlukEj another very famous variety^ is supposed to have been raised 
ill 1841, the year in wliieli Regents were first quoted on the London Markets 
In the Gardener's Chronicle 27th February, 1858, the origin of the Fluke 
is described thus : “ John Turner, a hand loom weaver and occasional 
farm labourer of Birch near Middleton in Lancashire, first raised the Fluke 
from a seed apple taken indiscriminately from a held of potatoes on Langley 
Hall farm in 1841. Fie never made any money out of it, but in 1852 a 
public subscription for him realised £152. Turner never knew the variety 
he took the seed from.” Flukes were not quoted on the London Market 
until 1860'^ though they must have been known there before that year. 

The story of the origin of the Fluke as given in the Gardener's Chronicle 
is confirmed to a considerable extent by Leef, who states : 1855-6 were 

very prolihe years, with little or no blight, so that all sorts ruled at low 
prices. At this time that excellent potato, the ‘ Fluke ’ came into promi- 
nence. It w^as raised at Middleton, some four miles from Manchester, 
and here it was grown in fair quantities. It soon acquired a great reputation 
and was looked after for seed purposes by growers in England and Scotland. 
At this time we resided within a few'- miles of Middleton, and when potatoes 
w^ere ready for raising, I was sent to buy all the Flukes I could find. I 
bought all there were at Hopwood Hall, of the agent of Captain Flopw^ood, 
and also the next few days I managed to secure nearly all they had in the 
locality. The aggregate w^as some 400 tons and I gave from 7/- to 8/- 
per load of eighteen stone for them. In a fortnight’s time buyers from 
many places were running through the country looking for Flukes, and in 
a month after I had made my purchases they rose to 18/- per load. We 
sent ours to Yorkshire and Scotland for seed, and they turned out unusually 
prolific, and they sustained a great reputation for many years, both for 
quality and cropping, and for being less susceptible to disease than all other 
sorts then in existence. The Fluke %vas christened the ‘ Farmer’s Friend.’ ” 

It is worth noting that Lee says : “ the Fluke was less susceptible to 
disease than all other sorts then in existence.” About thirty years later 
a waiter in the Journal of Horticulture, May 12tb, 1887, says : ‘‘ The most 
striking instance that occurs to me on the degeneration of Potatoes is the 
case of the once popular and profitable variety, the Fluke.” Another 
writer in the same magazine, 26th May, 1887, says : This Fluke about 
a quarter of a century ago, was of the greatest value for baking purposes ; 
in fact no other sort tlien and since cultivated was at all equal to it in that 
respect, and it also kept and boiled splendidly. But what about its one 
great weakness — viz., extreme liability to disease 1 I have seen cartloads 
of the grandest tubers of this variety all very badly diseased, the whole 
crop really succumbing.” The Fluke probably received its name from the 
fact that the raiser secured it by chance. It must be classed among the 
great varieties though it never held the position in Ireland that it secured 
in Great Britain, the Rock securing preference in Ireland. 


Farmer’s Magazine, January, 1860. 
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The MocKj wbicli was undoubtedly the greatest variety in Ireland from 
the time that the blight brought about almost the complete disappearance 
of the Lumper and the Cup until the advent of the Champion j has its origin 
buried in obscurity. The name Rocks was included in Howden’s list of 
varieties in 1837, but it is not likely that this was the same variety as became 
famous twenty years later. This variety was vei'y extensively grown 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. On August IStli, 1865, a correspondent 
in the Farmer's Magazine for September, speaking of the potato blight, 
states that : There is scarcely a healthy plant of Regents to be seen. 

Of Flukes the appearance is much better ... On the farther side of the 
field stands a plot of a new variety of Red Regents scarcely affected at 
all ; and adjoining are three acres of Dalmalioys, which are partially 
touched. In another field of twelve acres, a short distance off, are planted 
about eight acres of Rocks, one acre of Regents, one acre of Flukes, one 
acre of Red Regents, and one acre of Skerry Blues. The Rocks have all 
gone, or nearly so, the Regents still tolerably free, the Flukes only just 
showing a few decaying leaves, the Red Regents are nearly free, but the 
Skerry Blues do not show^ any signs of decay whatever.” 

Another writer in the Farmer's Magazine, December, 1865, mentions 
having ten acres, all Rocks. From 1860 until 1872 when Victorias came 
on, the only main-crop varieties on the London Market, were Regents, 
Flukes and Rocks. In January 1872 the prices quoted in the Farmers 
Magazine were : — 


Flukes 

Regents 

Rocks 

Victorias 


105/— to 135/- per ton 
70/- to 120/- 
85/- to 95/- 
110/- to 125/- 


As well as the ordinar^r White Rock there w’^ere two sports from it, one 
known as the Brown Rock and the other as the Red Rock. All three are 
still cultivated in small patches in Ireland. In all cases the foliage is 
similar except that more colouring is developed in the foliage of Red Hock. 

The acreage of each variety of potato grown in Ireland was first recorded 
in 1880, following the disastrous failure of all varieties except Champion 
and Magnum Bonum in 1879. 

In 1880 the acreage under Rocks, WJiite, Red and Brown, and its 
synonyms Scotch Downs^ and Green Tops, amounted to 332,200 acres out 
of a total of 820,651 acres, or about 40 per cent, of the total. This area 
subsequently decreased very rapidly as Champion became almost universal. 
However, for a period of more than 20 years Rocks were very extensively 
grown, and must be classed as one of the great varieties. 

On account of the remarkable virulence of the potato disease in 1872, 
a series of questions on the cultivation of the potato, with special reference 
to the potato disease, was addressed by the Royal Agricultural Society 

* See Report from the Select Committee on Potato Crop ordered by the House of 
Commons to be presented 9th July, 1880, p, 46. 



of England to growers. The replies, including six from Ireland, were 
summarized by the Secretary, The following table is interesting in con- 
nection with this article : — 


Varieties Grown 

Number of 
Growers 
who report 
on each sort 

Considered 
least liable 
to disease by 

American Reds . . 

1 

1 

American Rose . . 

6 

1 

Arrowsmitli . . . , . . . . 1 

1 

1 

Baron’s Perfection . . . . . . ' 

4 

4 

Belgium Kidney 

1 

1 

Bonnie Snowball . . . . . . ' 

1 

- 

Captain ^Vhite’s Seconds 

1 

- 

Dalmahoys 

24 

5 

Falaroes . . . . . . . . . . ' 

4 


Flukes 

26 

5 

Fox’s Seedlings . . 

3 

1 

Glenburgs 

1 

- 

Lapstones 

! 4 

- 

Leather Coats 

; 3 

2 

Myatt’s Early Kidney . . 

i 25 

11 

Paterson’s Victoria 

i 57 

21 

Pink-Eyed Radicals 

I s 


Protestants (Rocks) 

i 1 

1 

Red-skill Flour Balls 

’ 8 

4 

Regents . . 

1 66 

10 

Rocks 

i 54 

19 

Rough ^Vhite 

2 

1 

Runcorn Kidneys 

1 

1 

Russian Balls 

2 

2 

Seedling Fluke . . 

1 1 

1 

Shaw’s 

! 5 

1 

Skerry Blues 

! 20 

15 

Walker’s Regents . . 

i 6 

1 

Wliite Kemp 

1 9 

— 


The foregoing table gives an idea of the relative importance of the different 
varieties in 1873. 

Kemps, while not among the most prominent varieties, cannot be passed 
over. Kemps were quoted in the Liverpool Market in 1846, and as the 
table just quoted shows, they were grown to some extent in 1873, This 
was the only early variety recommended by Baldwin in his little book, 
Practical Farming, 1877. It was very extensively grown at one time for 
the Dublin Market. 

The Lapstone was said to have been raised by a Yorkshire cobbler, hence 
the name, but the date of introduction is not known. Charles MTntosh 
in the Book of the Garden, 1855 says : ‘‘ Lapstone kidney — decidedly the 
best kidney-potato grown ; an excellent cropper ; tubers sometimes 7 
inches in length and 3 in breadth. It is a first-rate potato for the table 
in August and September, and will keep in excellent condition till May 
following, without losing either its mealiness or flavour.” 

Though the foregoing is the earliest reference to this variety that has 
been found, it was certainly in cultivation for a few years before 1855. 



Tlioiiipson ill tiie Gardeners Assistant, 1859, reeoiiiiiieiids it, though lie was 
not correct in classifying it as a main-eroj). In the Journal of Horticidtiire 
and Cottage Gardener, March 17th, 1808, J. Choyee, Jnnr., an exhibitor 
of potatoes, says: “ Lapstone kidney— Second Early; a very haiuisoinc 
tuber, splendid eating, but shy cropper, and very iniidi iiichned to tiike 
the disease.’’ Glemiy in the Gardener's Every-Day Book, 1858, recommends 
tlie Lapstone as being one of the best varieties. W. Igguldcii, writing in 
the Journal of Ilorticultiire and Cottage Gardener, April 28tli, 1887, says, 
“ Mr. Laxton is of opinion that yellow-fleshed varieties including Myatt’s 
x4shieaf, Lapstone and Scotch Champion, contain more nutriment than 
most other sorts, and there is no doubt in my mind as to tlie correctness 
of this eonclusion.” The Lapstone must be classed as one of the best 
^ second earlies ’ of its time. 

The Skeb,ry Blue made its appearance before 1865, as it was mentioned 
in the September number of the Farmer's 3Iaga.zine of that year as being 
very free from blight. The origin of this variety is unknown. It was 
recommended in 1867 by T.B.W. in a small pamphlet entitled Cottage 
Gardening. It has always been regarded more as an Irish than as an 
English variety. It was chiefly grown in the northern counties of Ireland, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Lough Neagh, in the counties of 
Tyrone and Derry. Skerry Blues were recommended by Baldwin in his 
class book Practical Farming, 1877. 

In the Statistics published by the Department of Agriculture in 1965, 
the name Skerry Blues occurs, and the acreage recorded in Ireland was 
19,570 acres or 3.2 per cent of the total crop. In 1906, the names Black 
Skerries and Skerry Blues are coupled together, and the acreage given as 
25,950 acres or 4.2 per cent of the total crop. In 1907 the name Black 
Skerries only occurs with a total area of 26,378 acres. How the name 
came to be changed in the official statistics has never been explained. 
The name Black Skerry first appeared in the Department’s Journal, Volume 
I, when it was stated to be a new variety. There was nothing new aliout 
it, however, except the name. By 1911, Skerry Blues became the tiiird 
most popular variety in Ireland, being exceeded only by Champion and 
Up-to-date, The variety w^as, however, found to be very suseeptil)l(‘ 
Wart Disease, and as a consequence it has been rapidly displaced by the 
heavier cropper, Arran Victory, put on the market in 1918. 

Skerry Blues were for many years extensively grown in the areas already 
referred to for the Dublin and Belfast markets, where the variety stood in 
high repute for its quality, especially during the spring months. Skerry 
Blue is now a variety of the past, but the name will remain in potato 
history on account of its high degree of resistance to blight and its 
exceptionally good cooking quality. 

Dalmahoy appeared before 1865. The table already quoted showed 
that in 1872 it was a fairly popular variety. It never became very 
prominent in Ireland A writer in the Farm^^s Magazine, September, 
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1865, mentions iiaving over three acres of Dalmalioys, and that they 
resisted blight tolerably well. Crews'^ says : “ Where a large family is to be 
supplied all the year round, this variety is to be highly recommended. It 
is a good cropper, and very "white in flesh. We are, I believe, indebted 
to the late Mr. Joseph Smail, gardener to the Eaii of Morton at Dalmalioy 
Castle, for the introduction of this species. Though not a handsome 
potato to look at, yet it is an excellent variety when cooked.” 

It is described by Eliiott'j* as “ medium earty ; good cropper.” 

A Practical Farmer,” the author of several useful articles, writing in 
the Farmer's Magazine^ April, 1867, says : ‘‘ this year I have sixty acres to 
get in. My sorts are Flukes, Eegents, Dalmahoys, Rocks and Red 
Regents — the Birmingham prize Reds.” 

Paterson’s Victoria, one of the very greatest varieties in history, was 
put on the market in 1863. The origin of this variety is related by the 
raiser himself in an article, “ On propagating new’" varieties of potatoes.” 
for which he was awarded a Gold Medal by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland and published in their Transactions^ February, 1870. 
Paterson says, ‘‘ From 1853 I determined on carrying out my original idea 
of raising and improving seedling varieties from the plum or apple of 
vigorous and healthy tubers. The initial difficulty was very great, as 
potatoes in tliis country had almost ceased to flower. At considerable 
expense I imported them from England, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
America and Calcutta, from which (as well as from our own standard kinds) 
I selected the healthiest tubers, and planted them in a field of newly taken-in 
land, with reed manure, by the side of a stream where the atmosphere was 
damp. All pi’oduced flowers, and most of them apples. The experiment 
was successful, and from the seed or apple -were produced these new and 
improved varieties which I have now given out to the public, and which 
are acknowledged to be (at home and abroad) of so much benefit to the 
community. In 1860 I had about 100 tons, from which I selected as many 
varieties out of the stock as I thought I could undertake to cultivate and 
give out true to name. From 1860 to 1863 (the stock at this time having 
increased to about 1000 tons) I planted them on various farms in Forfarshire 
and Perthshire. In this year w^e gave out about twenty distinct named 
varieties, oval and round shaped, also sixteen distinct varieties of kidneys. 
Rocks and late and early Regents were the common varieties. Still, regard- 
less of cost, the benefit to society has been attained at very considerable 
pecuniary loss to myself — I might say in fact, almost ruinous.” 

Paterson described the Victoria as covered with purple flowers (which 
kept blooming for three months) and many handsome clusters of plums.” 

D. Young, writing in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, 1906, says : ‘‘ The success of the Victoria was immediate 
and outstanding, and very soon it was largely grown all over the country.” 


^ Crews, A. W. : The Potato and its cultivation, 1880. 

f The ’Wtoburn Experiments in Potato Disease, Jour. R.A.S.E., 3rd Series, VoL 3, 
Pan IV. 
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Crews in 1 880 said : “ Amidst the many kinds introduced by the raiser 
of this potato, this variety is universally admitted to be one of the very 
best late species produced by him or any other cultivator. Very productive, 
■and quality very superior, it possesses also the exceptional qualification of 
being a first-class keeper. For market it will be found an iiivahiable kind.” 

Like some others it was famed in its early days for its comparative 
immunity to blight, but as usual, as it became older it lost this virtue. 

Bivers,^' writing in 1889, says : “ We tried a few rows of Victoria here 
last season, but they were nearly all diseased when dug up. This shows 
it is not to be depended on in a bad season, although in dry seasons we 
have found it very good.” 

Victoria is one of the very great varieties of history, though not by any 
means the greatest, nor are there any grounds for crediting it with being 
the parent of all useful modern varieties as claimed by Findlayf and 
Salaman^.. 

Early Rose was raised by A. Bresee, of Habbardson, Vermont, U.S.A., 
in 1867. It has been grown in Great Britain and Ireland under the names 
Early Rose or American Rose indiscriminately. In 1880 it was grown 
to the extent of almost two thousand acres in Ireland. This variety re- 
mained fairly popular for a great many years. 

On the bog soil in the neighbourhood of Athlone, Early Rose has been 
grown for over fifty years without a change of seed from any outside source. 
The variety is still grown there on a small commercial scale, and is as vigorous 
and productive as ever it was. It is grown specially for “ seed ” purposes, 
and usually sold in the south of England where it is very popular amongst 
allotment holders. 

BEiiUTY OF Hebron wms, according to Salaman, sent out by Peter 
Henderson, New York, in 1878. Crews in 1880 speaks of it in England 
as a new variety. 

Salaman says, The pure white flesh distinguishes this variety from Early 
Rose, the flesh of which is always slightly pigmented.” It is doubtful 
if this difference is sufficient to justify classifying Beauty of Hebron as a 
distinct variet}^ In tuber and foliage the two varieties are identical exee{)t 
that there is more colouring in the skin of the tuber, and on the stems iind 
midribs of the leaves in the case of Early Rose, 

Both have been useful early varieties, especially for garden cultivation. 

Puritan, which is beyond question a white-tubered sport from Beauty 
of Hebron, came into commerce in these countries in 1884, according to Sir 
Matthew Wallace.§ 

It was the principal early variety grown in Scotland until it was replaced 
by Epicure about 1900. 


Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener, Jan. 81, 1889, p. 88. 
t Findlay, Archibald : The Potato — Its history and Culture, 1905. 

I Salaman, E. N, : Potato Varieties, 1926* 

§ Journal, Dept, of Agr. and Tech. Inst, for Ireland, VoL 2, p. 205. 



The Flounder for many years occupied a very prominent position as 
an early variety in Ireland. It does not appear to have been grown to 
anything like the same extent in Great Britain. In 1880, the Flounder 
occupied by a long way the largest acreage of any early variety in Ireland, 
viz., 48,500 acres, and this acreage w^as remarkably equally divided over 
the four provinces. 

The round tuber with deep eyes, such as the Flounder possessed, was 
never popular in English markets, but was not regarded with any ’ disfavour 
in Ireland, so long as the tubers boiled dry and floury. The Flounder 
was outstanding in quality among earlies. 

It occupied about 7.5 per cent, of the total acreage under potatoes in 
Ireland from 1880 to 1904 when a decided decrease set in. It is still grown, 
but only on a very small scale commercially. 

The Champion, the most outstanding variety in the history of potato- 
growing in Ii'eland, came on the market in 1876, though it was not grown 
to any extent in Ireland until 1879, the w'et year,” when it established 
its reputation. The potato crop in 1879 was the worst since records were 
taken in Great Britain and Ireland ; it was probably even worse in many 
areas than in the disastrous 1846. 

The bad crop was due to excessive rainfall during the months June — 
October. Practically all potatoes rotted either from the excessive wetness 
of the soil or from the effects of blight. Champion and Magnum Bonum 
were the only varieties that withstood the disease. Respecting the merits 
of the former variety, Mr. J. J. Clark* of Goidstone Farm, Hove, thus gives 
his experience : “ The following statement, showing my own experience 
of the yield per acre of the three leading varieties last season — an experience 
which is confirmed by every other grower I have spoken to, both in England 
and Scotland, — may be of some service : — 

Yield per acre 1879, 



Sound 

Diseased 

Total 

Regent 

i 

4 

4| tons 

Victoria 

1 



Champion 

.. 5| 

— 

5| „ 


It will thus be seen that not only did the Champion pi’oduce the largest 
crop, but the tubers were practically all sound, for out of 230 tons grown 
on 44 acres I had not more than 7 c^vt. of diseased tubers. In 1878, 1 grew 
nine tons to the acre all sound. The quality is excellent, being dry and 
mealy.” 

Mr. Clark’s experience proves that the Champion in its early days 
possessed remarkable resistance to blight. Like all other varieties it 
gradually lost this power, and even as early as 1885*}* complaints were made 
that it was deteriorating. Although the most useful variety available, 
it continued to deteriorate, and should have been replaced about 1900, 

* Crews, A. W. : The Potato and its cultivation, 1880. 

f Davidson, W. D. ; Tiie Rejuvenation of the Champion Potato, Economic Pro- 
ceedings, Royal Dublin Society, VoL II, No. 21. 
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if any variety suitable for Irish conditions had been proeiirabie. On 
account of its continuing popularity, an attempt was made by tlie "writer 
in 1922 to rejuvenate the variety. From the work that was clone then? 
and since continued in County Donegal, a stock of Champion has been 
produced that is apparently as vigorous and productive as the variety 
was at the time of its introduction. 

Yet, tlioiigli no trace of any form oT ]\losa,ic disease can be {‘ouiid by 
Diu Murphy of University College, Dublin, the new stock does not show 
the same degree of resistance to blight as was found by Clark in 1879. An 
explanation of this fact awaits discovery. The rejuvenated stock is, liow'- 
ever, decidedly more resistant to blight than ordinary degenerated stoc^ks. 

The Champion was raised by John Nichol, Ocliterloney. He stated 
himself, in his evidence before a Select C'omniittee of the House of Commons, 
1880, that he saved the seed which gave rise to this variety in 1868, and 
that he did not remember the names of the potatoes he planted. The 
variety was got purely by accident. Nichol admired its vigour and quality 
from the beginning. 

As already stated, it made its repiitation in Ireland in 1879. As a result, 
every grower was eager to secure a supply of seed in 1880. The Seed 
Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880, enabled many of the poorer growers to proeurii 
Champions, with the result that in 1880, the first year that statistics of 
the acreage of the different varieties were secured, Champion occupied 
220,084 acres or practically 27 per cent of the total acreage under potatoes. 
In 1881, the percentage rose to 63, and continued to rise to 79.8 per cent, 
in 1884. This remarkably high percentage was maintained until 1892, 
when a slight reduction set in. In 1896, the percentage was 75 and in 1899 
it W’^as still as high as 68. Since then, the area has steadily dcxdincd, and 
at the present time Champion is being gradually ousted from its last 
strongholds by Kerr’s Pink and Arran Banner. Champion, however, is 
likely to hold the record as being the most universally popular variety 
of potato ever grown in Ireland. This wms chiefly due to its superb cooking 
quality, the Irish ideal of what a potato ought to be. 

It is rather remarkable, seeing that really good varieti(\s so rarely turn 
up, that another very outstanding variety, Magnum Bonum, should come 
on to the market in 1876, the same year as the Champion. 

Magnum Bonum was raised by a well-known raiser, James Clark(\ 
Christchurch, Hampshire, and put on the market by Sutton & Sons, Heading. 
This variety was never grown very extensively in Ireland except in some 
of the Northern counties, where it was grown for export. In other parts 
of the country the Champion was preferred. 

In England, however, the Magnums made a fairly clean sweep of all 
that went before. A writer in the Journal of Horticulture, December IStlq 
1887, says: “A few years ago Regents, Victorias ' and White Rocks were 
chiefly employed in field culture in the large potato-growing districts for 
winter and spring use, but these have been practically superseded, and 
mainly by the Magnum Bonum. There is probably more of this variety 



grown than all others put together for market purposes during the period 
nameds and its introduction and increase have been of unspeakable advantage 
to both cultivators and consumers.” 

It is generally known that any samples of the Beuce potato tested 
'witliin recent years have been synonymous with Magnum Bonum. It 
is open to question whether these samples were the true Bruce j or strains 
of Magnum Bonum. ' In other words, was the Bruce, as originally put on 
the market, fairly successfully by Findlay, a genuine new production, or 
merely a re-named Magnum Bonum ? The latter idea is widely prevalent, 
and is supported, peculiar to say, by the first circular issued by Findlay 
himself. The circular is headed : — 

‘‘ The Bruce ” potato, raised and offered for Seed by Archibald 
Findlay, merchant, Markinch, 

Markinch. 12th Jan., 1888. 

In a testimonial published in this circular from George Kyd, Esq. (of 
Hay & Kyd), Victoria Auction Mart, Perth, the writer states : “ In general 
appearance it turned out with me not unlike the Magnum Bonum, but the 
yield was quite a third more, and as a table potato it is decidedly superior,” 
(8tb January, 1888). 

Magnum Bonum held the field uiltil it was replaced by a production 
of Mr. Findlay’s, probably the best all-round variety the world has ever 
seen — the Up-to-Date. 

Magnum Bonum is worthy of a high place amongst the great varieties 
of the past. 

A third variety known as Maincrop that came on the market in 1876 
was also raised by James Clarke, Christchurch. Maincrop is supposed 
to have come from the same seed apple of Early Rose as Magnum Bonum. 

Maincrop made slow progress, though its quality w^as always an out- 
standing feature. The variety was renamed Langwobthy by the late 
J. Niven, Perth, about 1900, and under this name it was grown extensively 
in Scotland and in parts of Ireland. In 1905 a russet-skinned sport from 
Maincrop was discovered and named Golden Wonder. On account of 
tlie distinctive features of the Golden Wonder tuber, and its extraordinary 
good quality, this variety has been widely, though not particularly ex- 
tensively, planted, due to its rather poor yielding capacity. This is the 
only variety known to the writer acclaimed by all users whether in England, 
Ireland or Scotland, as being of outstanding quality. This is a wonderful 
tribute and well deserved by this variety. Mr. John Chisholm, Gibston, 
Himtly, then of Ladysbridge, Banff, began a selection of vigorous and 
apparently healthy plants of this variety in 1922, and as a result a marvellous 
improvement in the vigour was brought about. Since then, a stock has 
been raised in Ireland from single tested plants, and although the stock 
cannot be described as perfect, it is capable of producing a very satisfactory 
yield, if properly treated. Golden Wonder is a very slow tubering variety. 
It requires to be sprouted, planted early and well sprayed. The tubers 
are remarkably resistant to blight, but the foliage has no marked resistance. 
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Maiiicrop and its near relation Golden Wonder stand out as the acme of 
perfection for quality. 

International Kidney was raised by Robert Fenn, Sulhampsteadj 
and put on the market by A. Dean in 1879. It is included in this list on 
account of the important position it has occupied in the early potato trade 
of Jersey for a period of about 40 years and is still the principal variety 
grown there. How' it has retained its vigour is a mystery. A certificate 
was awarded to Fenn for International, ‘‘ a white kidney, seemingly of good 
quality/’ at the Potato Exhibition at Alexandra Park, September 27th 
and 28th, 1876. The variety was notorious for bad quality. Sir M. 
Hicks Beach, Bart., at a luncheon (at which the raiser happened to be 
present though unlmown to the speaker) said that he had forbidden his 
gardener sending International again to his table. ^ 

Abundance was raised by James Clarke, Christchurch, and introduced 
by Sutton & Sons in 1886. It can best be classed as an early Maincrop. 
The outstanding qualities of Abundance are its particularly good cooking 
quality, its suitability for comparatively early digging and its very vigorous 
foliage. It is still fairly extensively grown, especially in the northern 
counties of Ireland, usually under the name of Suttons. 

Beauty of Bute was put on the market about 1890 by James Heron, 
Rothsea, Bute. Though it cannot be classed amongst the great varieties," 
it deserves mention as it still holds a place in some parts of Ireland. In 
1896 there \vere 1803 acres in Ireland. A re-named Beauty of Bute, 
Ardcairn Beauty, came into prominence for a few years. In 1904, 
there were 43,567 acres of Beauty of Bute as well as 1422 acres of Ardcairn 
Beauty : equal to 7 per cent, of the total acreage xmder potatoes in Ireland. 
In 1910, the percentage had fallen to 4.8 per cent., and by 1916 to 3.2 per 
cent. Since then the area has become negligible, though there are still 
some small patches planted 

Up-to-Date was raised and introduced by Archibald Findlay in 1894. 
Some doubt has been expressed on the origin oi this famous variety and 
as to whether Findlay was really the raiser. Salamaiif says : “ The Uf)- 
to-date potato was introduced by the late Mr, A. Findlay in the year 1894. 
He stated that its parentage was Victoria (Paterson’s)* Blue DonJ. (This 
question has been already discussed, see page 59). It is, however, 
a fact that a variety called Scottish Triumph, from which Up-to-date has 
been said to be quite indistinguishable, was in existence before this date. 
The late Mr. Gemmel of Flakefield, Chapelton, near Strathaven, was the 
raiser of this latter variety, which he showed at the Kilmarnock Root Show 
in 1892.” 


^ Ic^iirnal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener, March 21st, 1889. 
f Salaman, R. N. : Potato Varieties, 1926. 

J Findlay said, “a seedling of the old Blue Bon.” See Mark Lane Express and 
Agricultural Journal, 25tii Sept., 1893. 
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On Findlay’s behalf it must be admitted that he was a genuine raiser^ 
even if there is a certain amount of doubt about the origin of the Bruce.” 
His seedlings w^ere exhibited to the public each season. It is reported 
in the North British Agriculturist of 7th October, 1891, that at a public 
demonstration of Mr. Findlay’s seedlings on the farm of Treaton : “ Amongst 
the newer varieties here, ‘ Lady Frances ’ and ‘ Her Majesty ’ were both 
maintaining their reputation as exceptionally heavy croppers, but curiously 
enough, neither could equal, in yield at least, a tw^o-year-old variety named 
' Up-to-date ’ which quite surprised the visitors alike at its superiority 
of quality and prolific tendencies. It was estimated that quite tvFelve 
tons per acre would be gathered from the part of the field devoted to this 
particular variety.” 

In the Farming Worlds 21st October, 1892, at another public demonstration 
of Mr. Findlay’s seedlings, it is reported that : “ Leaving the unchristened 
seedlings at present, w^e came to a new variety about ready to fight its way 
in the market. This sort bears the fashionable title of Up-to-date, and 
gives promise of justifying its suggestive name. It is of nice colour, shape 
and size, and dug up in large numbers. The company were unanimous 
in predicting a great future for Up-to-date.” 

In 1893, at Findlay’s annual public demonstration, a reporter in the 
Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal, 25tli September, 1893, said : 
“ Proceeding to the portion of the field (at Markinch) where the new variety 
of Up-to-date, which is a four-year-old, and of which excellent results w^ere 
last year anticipated, the expectations of the visitors were raised to a high 
pitch. Thi'ee shaws were laid bare, which showed the largest yield which 
had yet been seen. Mr. Findlay was highly complimented for these extra 
results, and in answer to a question as to its propagation, he said it was 
a cross between the old Victoria and a seedling of the old Blue Don.” 

“ In other parts of the field various shaws of the same variety were also- 
dug with like gratifying results.” 

“ The journey was then resumed, the farm of Mr. James Fyshe, Treaton,. 
about two miles distant, being the next halt, and where a good quantity 
of Up-to-date have this year been grown.” In 1894, Mr. Findlay had about 
17 acres of Up-to-date growing on the farm of Treaton.^ It was put on 
the market this year. 

The Up-to-date was not long in making its virtues apparent. It proved 
itself a wonderful cropper, and extraordinarily true to type. No matter 
how large the tubers become they aiways retain their perfect shape. The 
variety is wonderfully tolerant of most forms of Mosaic disease, and still 
retains its extraordinary vigour. In Co. Donegal many excellent crops 
can be seen. 

This variety is in demand for seed purposes in many parts of the world. 
Like all the great varieties that preceded it since blight made its appearance, 
it gradually became more liable to this disease, though in Ireland where 
crops are well sprayed the disease causes little loss. 


North British Agriculturist, 3rd October, 1894, 
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' Tlie Up-to-date always excels in a dry season, as apparently it can 
withstand very dry conditions better than any other variety. 

Takiins everything into consideration the writer’s view is that the Up- 
to-date was the best variety that has ever been produced. 

British Queen, the most popular second early variety ever grown in 
Ireland, was raised and introduced ]}y A. Findlay in 1894 the same year 
as the Up-to-date. This variety was also eommejited on at some of the 
public demonstrations, but it did not receive the same amount of notice 
as the Up-to-date. It took a few years to make headway, but in 1901 
the acreage in Ireland was 604 acres, in 1902, 1,226 acres, and in 1903, 2,134 
acres. The area rose rapidly, and in 1910 it reached 48,781 acres, equal 
to 8.3 per cent, of the total area under potatoes. It was almost equally 
popular in Great Britain, but while in Ireland it still retains- its popularity, 
in Great Britain it has given way to other varieties less susceptible to 

blight.” 

Of the more modern varieties, tlios:; most likely to make a place in history 
are, in chronological order, Duke of York, Epicure, Ninetyeold, Sir 
John Llewelyn better known as Eclipse, Sharpe’s Express, King 
Edward, Kerr’s Pink, Great Scot, Arran Chief, Majestic, Arran 
Victory and Arran Banner. These varieties have already been very 
fully described in one or more of the following publications : — Salaman, 
Fotato Varieties^ 1926 ; The Maintenance of Pure and Vigorous Stocks of 
Varieties of the Potato^ Miscellaneous Publications No. 3, Revised Edition, 
1927, of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland ; Journal Department of 
Agriculture, Dublin, Vol, XXX, No. 2 and XXXI, No, 1 by the writer 
of this article. 

It is not necessary to go into details regarding these varieties, but it may 
be remarked that Kerr’s Pink has definitely established its place amongst 
the most outstanding varieties in history. It is probably the most popular 
variety ever grown in Scotland, and is at present the most po])ular variety 
in Ireland, though it is safe to say it will never reach the predominating 
position once occupied by the Champion, 

Attention may be drawn to the significant phrase they never (uirl ” 
gh^en of certain varieties towards the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century, a time when the Curl was a very formidal)le 
disease. Such varieties were always outstanding. 

In the light of present-day experience, this description cannot be regarded 
as exaggerated, though, if a sufficiently careful examination had been made, 
these varieties would probably have been found gradually showing certain 
symptoms of degeneration, such as a reduction in the size of leaflets, a 
reduction in the size of the whole plant, less bloom, etc. That such varieties 
did eventually degenerate and become unprofitable, experience has only 
too clearly proved. They must, however, have possessed a higher degree 
of resistanee to the Curl and associated diseases than the majority of varieties. 

Curl is. of course, now known to be due to Leaf Roll and various forms 
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of Mosaic, So far as is known, all varieties are susceptible to Leaf M.oii 
under suitable artificial conditions, but it is found in the field that Leaf 
Roll occurs much more frequently on certain varieties than on others. 
The WTiter has had a fairly extensive experience of the inspection of growing 
crops, and has not yet seen Leaf Roll on Champion, Buchan Beauty {an old 
variety), Great Scot or King Edward under ordinary field conditions. 
This is also true of several other less important varieties. 

Ill dealing with the various forms of Mosaic, no present-day variety 
has been found to be resistant under artificial conditions, but several 
varieties are w^hat is termed tolerant of the disease, viz., although plants 
may be infected, the effect of the disease is not so severe. The most 
tolerant varieties grown on a large scale are Up-to-date, Great Scot and 
King Edward. 

Several of the old varieties such as Ox Noble, Early Champion, etc., 
must have been somewhat similar to Great Scot in respect of the vims 
diseases. Apparently it is only varieties resistant to or tolerant of these 
various^ diseases that can survive for any considerable period. 


LIST OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING POTATO VARIETIES, 1730-1980. 
Placed in chronological order. 

Date of Iiitrodaction. 


The Black Potato 

. . (before 1780) 

Cluster or Howard 

. . (1765) 

Apple 

. . (about 1768) 

Red-Nosed Kidney 

.. (about 1775) 

Manly 

. . (before 1776) 

Ox Noble 

.. (before 1787) 

Early Champion 

.. (before 1787) 

Lumper 

. . (before 1808) 

Cups 

. . (before 1808) 

Ashleaf 

. . (about 1813) 

<Regent 

. . (before 1841) 

Fluke 

. . (1841) 

Rocks 

. . (before 1856) 

Myatt’s Ashleaf 

. . (about 1853) 

Victoria (Paterson’s) 

. . (1868) 

Champion (Nichol’s) 

. . (1876) 

Magnum Bonum 

. . (1876) 

Up-to-date 

. . (1894) 

Kerr’s Pink 

. . (1917) 



REPORT OF THE SEED PROPAGATION DIVISION, 1933. 


The year 19S2 was generally regarded as one of the best ever recorded 
for the production of all cereal crops, but as regards weather conditions, thc' 
present season surpassed it. The long spells of dry weather, iiowever, caused 
a serious shortage of water in many parts. The continued drought 
iiiidoubtedly caused a reduction in the yields of grain and stra^v, but thc 
loss thus incurred was recompensed by the case and economy with which 
the crops were saved. 

In the month of December, 1982, the rainfall was excessive, while the- 
conditions in the January and February following were dry, with considerable 
sunshine and less rainfall than usual. Towards the end of the latter month 
there was a remarkably heavy snowstorm, and owing to the dry conditions 
prevailing previously, the snow remained a comparatively long time on the 
ground. Dry -weather with sunshine continued during March, and the sowing 
of seed became general towards the end of the month. In April, whik‘ 
sunshine was again below the average, the conditions for sowing and tillage 
generally continued favourable ; frost in the third week, however, did a 
certain amount of damage to young brairds. 

May brought ample and persistent rain and with a temperature above the 
average, so that crops made excellent progress. 

In June the average temperature was remarkably high, although there 
was little sunshine. Similar conditions prevailed during July, with both 
sunshine and rainfall still below the average ; towards the end of this month 
a north-westerly gale swept over the whole country, which had the effect of 
ripening all cereal crops prematurely. 

August was a month of sunshine and warmth, making it possible for the 
harvest to be saved with the minimum of labour and expense. 

The weather conditions in September eclipsed all previous records for 
both sunshine and temperature since the Meteorological Station was set up 
at Ballinacurra in 1904. The sunshine amounted to 206 hours, as compared 
with the previous maximum record of 188 hours in 1906, and the rainihll; 
was almost negligible. The conditions were somewhat similar during October., 

This season on the whole was remarkable for the long spells of fine weather. 
The dryness of the ground and the high temperature combined to produce 
conditions such as have only been approached twice in this century, viz, : 
in 1911 and in 1921. Yet, curiously, the total sunshine recorded for the 
months of May, June and July of 1983 amounted to 74 hours less than thc 
average total for the same period in any year since observations were first 
recorded at Ballinacurra. 

It was particularly noticed that this was the first year since this c*creal 
work was commenced in 1901 that ripening at all centres was almost 
simultaneous. There was practically no difference in the time of ri|)eiiing 
between crops grown in the extreme south and those grown in the midlands 
and further north. 
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111 consequence of the favourable conditions threshing was also commenced 
imicli earlier than usual. The moisture in the grain ranged around 16 per 
cent.^ or about 5 per cent. less than average. 

The yield of corn was generally good, although the premature ripening 
already referred to undoubtedly caused a reduction in the yield from wdiat 
promised early in the season to be a record ; the colour of the grain was 
invariably good, but the grain itself was often light and steely. 

As ill previous years, the bulk of the barley propagation work was carried 
Oil at the Cereal Station, Ballinacurra, County Cork, under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. J. H. Bennett and in close collaboration with Messrs. A. 
Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd., at whose Experimental Maitings the malting tests 
were conducted. The work consisted of the usual pure line propagations, 
chess-board and half-drill-strip experiments, as w^ell as experiments with 
the use of different dry seed dressings as a preventive against disease, and an 
experiment to test the efficiency of the new Hornsby-Leake Precision Corn 
Drill 

The Large-scale Variety Experiments were conducted at ten centres in 
seven different counties. 

Field and extension plots of Victory II., Black Tartary, Failte, Sandy and 
New Black Oats w^ere growm on the farm of Messrs. J. H. Bennett, Ltd. 
Large extension plots of Victory II. and Failte were grown by six farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Ballinacurra. The produce of these latter plots will 
be available for distribution to seed merchants and selected growers in 1934. 

BARLEY. 

For several years past, treatment of the seed barley with one or other of 
the well-known fungicide powders has been found most effective against the 
disease known as Smut [XJstilago H,) The same dressings have also been 
found to act against the disease known as Net Blotch {Helminthosporium). 
but, owing to the rapidit}^ with which secondary and other infections of this 
disease spread, these dressings have not given as good results in this con- 
nection as were anticipated. It is hoped, however, that by repeatedly using 
such dressings healthier parent stocks may be produced. 

With the object of reducing the effect of these diseases to a minimum, the 
seed for all the propagations and experiments at the Cereal Station at 
Ballinacurra, Co. Cork, as well as all the seed despatched from that Station 
for experiments and further propagations, was dressed -with Abavit Powder, 

The results, as far as the prevention of Smut was concerned, were satis- 
factory as in past years, for no smutted plant was seen in any of the crops 
grown from the treated seed, and all these crops were healthy and vigorous. 

PROPAGATIONS. 

Continuing the new method adopted in 1929 for the selection of a pure 
line of Spratt- Archer 37, No. 3, the single line of this variety was sown with 
twenty-five lots of five grains in each. At harvest time ten plains were 
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taken from one plant in each of these five grain-groups for sowing next 
year. There were also twenty-five lines of this variety, each sown witli the 
produce of a single ear taken from the same plant as the ten grains. Tlie 
produce of these lines will be propagated for bag malting trials in due course. 
The object of the bag malting trial is to ascertain if the malting quality of 
the variety is being maintained and not declining in any one of the 
t wen ty -fi ve groii ps . 

A trial has been in progress for some years with the produec of the 
individual grains from a single ear of Spratt-Areher 37, No. 3. For the past 
two years it was noted that there was a slight differenee in the foliage and 
habit of growth of the plants on one of these plots compared with the plants 
on the remainder of the plots, and so the whole series was sown again this 
year when the same differences were evident. It was also noticed that on 
the plants in another plot (No. 15) similar differences occurred in the early 
stages, but that as the plants matured these differences disappeared. The 
produce of the plots was in due course analysed and subjected to bag-malting 
tests, when it was found that the produce of both these plots diffeit'd 
materially from that of the others. 

The results of these experiments go to show that, in a vai’iety which is 
itself a hybrid, the produce of the individual grains of even a single car 
may differ, and that it is not desirable to raise stocks of seed from a singl(‘ 
plant. 

In addition to the propagations of Spratt-Areher 37, No. 3, aboi^e 
mentioned, there were sixty-five other single lines in the New Cage and 
twenty-nine in the Old Cage. These comprised most of the well-established 
varieties which are, or have been, grown in this and other countries ; and a 
number of hybrids made by crossing such varieties as Spratt-Areher 37, 
No. 3, and Spratt-Areher 37, No. 4, with July six-rowed and Victory as well 
as a number of selections from a natxiral cross of D.S.K. Binder and July 
six-rowed, amongst which there is great variation. 

Any of these new hybrids which showed a trace of itiferior chanictxa’s, 
such as weak straw or infertility, were discarded, in order to reduce the 
number to be carried through for further experiments. 

Thirty-two of these varieties were grown in garden plots in the Iloscliill 
Cage Field, and as they were all sown in line they offered a good oj)portiinity 
for observation. 

Sixteen of these varieties were grown a stage further in field plots in order 
to provide sufficient seed for preliminary trials and further propagations. 

Eight varieties were included in the First Pedigree plots, five of whicli 
were grown on the farm of Mrs. O’Brien and three on the farm of Cornelius 
Deasy, both in the neighbourhood of Ballinacurra. The produce of these 
plots will be used for the Large Scale Variety Experiments, for further 
propagation and for distribution for seed purposes. The second pedigree 
plots of Spratt-Areher 37, No, 3, were grown on the following farms 



Bris. Sts. 

Tiiomas Cronin, Castleredmond, Ballinacnrra . . . » 5 0 

James Leahy, Iiinegrega, Ballinacurra . . . . . . 5 6 

D. J. Leahy, Jamesbrook, Ballinacurra . . . . . . 3 12 

Cornelius Deasy, Loughatalia, Ballinacurra . . . . 2 8 


Total .. ..16 10 


The produce of these plots will be distributed under the Department’s 
scheme for the distribution of pedigree seed to members of the Irish Maltsters’ 
Association and others interested in the propagation of seed barley in the 
spring of 1934. 


Distribution of Pedigree Seed. 

: Under the scheme mentioned in the last paragraph, 257 barrels of pure 
line Spratt- Archer 87, No. 3, were distributed as follows : — 


Brls. 

P. J. Roche & Sons, New Ross, Wexford . . . . . . 10 

P. J. Roche & Sons, Enniscorthy, Wexford . . . . 10 

P. Breen & Co., Castlebridge, Wexford . . . . . . iO 

F. Codd & Co., Momitmeliick, Laoighis . . . . . . 10 

Beamish & Crawford & Co., Cork . . . . . . . . 6 

R. Perry & Sons, Rathdowney, Laoighis . . . . . . 3 

Castlebellingham & Drogheda Brewery Co., Ltd., Drogheda, 

Co. Louth . . . . . . 15 

Birr Mailings, Birr, Offaly . . . . . . . . . . 12 

F. A. Waller & Co., Ltd., Baiiagher, Offaly . . . . 12 

Robert Gibney &> Co,, Ltd., Portlaoighise, Laoighis . . 8 

A. J. M. Reeves, Athgarvan, Newbridge, Co. KiMare . . 4 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Athy, Co. 'Kildare . . . . 40 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Nenagh, Co. Tipperary . . 15 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Bagenalstown, Co. Carlow . . 10 
Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Goresbridge, Co. Kilkenny . . 10 
J. & A. Tarleton, Ltd., Tullamore, Offaly , . . . . . 10 

MeArdle, Moore & Co., Ltd., Dundalk, Co. Louth . , 4 

J. H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinacurra, Co. Cork . . . . 9 

George Read & Co., Roscrea, Co. Tipperary . . . . 10 

Joshua Watson & Sons, Ltd., Carlow . . . . . . 20 

W. J. O’Keeffe & Sons, Wexford 5 

P. & H. Egan, Ltd., Tullamore, Offaly . . . . . . 10 

D. E. Williams, Ltd., Tullamore, Offaly . . . . . . 10 

D. Smithwick & Co., New St., Kilkenny . . . . . . 3 


Sts. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 
0 
0 
o 
0 

. 0 
0 



As well as Spratt-Archer 37, No, 3, the following quantities of other 
varieties were also distributed from Ballinacurra as nuclear seed stocks : — 


July Six-Rowed, The Agricultural School, Athenry 
D,S,K„ Binder, The Agricultural School, Athenry 
Old Irish, J, L. Nunn, Castlebridge, Wexford 


Bris, Sts, 
5 0 

1 4 

1 14 


Inspection oj Growing Crops. 

In order to provide maltsters and others interested in seed barley pro- 
duction with information about the crops of Spratt-Archer barley grown in 
their respective areas which, if properly saved, would be suitable for seed 
purposes, the Department arranged to have certain growing crops inspected. 
The inspections were under three headings, namely ; — (1) Crops grown from 
seed obtained direct from Ballinacurra ; (2) crops grown from seed which was 
the produce of seed obtained from Ballinacurra in 1932 ; and (3) certain 
crops produced from Commercial Spratt-Archer. 

A total of 5,923 acres w^as inspected, and of this 5,349 acres were passed 
as likely to produce grain suitable for seed purposes. Of the 379 1 acres 
inspected under (1) 1.4 per cent, were rejected ; of the 3,244 acres inspected 
under (2) 8.3 per cent, were rejected, and of the 2,299J- acres under (3) 12,9 
per cent, were rejected. 

Under heading (1) the crops were rejected in these cases because they had 
been sown in close proximity to another crop from which they could not 
be guaranteed to be kept separate ; of the 270 acres rejected under (2) smut 
was present in 39 acres, 106| acres had too many impurities, 107| acres 
were grown in the fields with other varieties of barley without sufficient 
division to ensure their not being mixed. Noxious weeds were present to a 
large extent in 17 acres, and in the remaining 17 acres the quality of the 
barley was likely to be inferior. Of the 298 acres rejected under lieading (3) 
94| acres had smut present, 194 acres had impurities, 88 acres were sown 
adjacent to other barley, 51| acres had an undue amount of weeds, and 
8 acres were likely to produce poor samples. 


Large Scale Variety Experiments. 

The object of these experiments is to ascertain what is the value of new 
varieties of barley which have been produced by hybridization or are 
obtained from other countries, when grown under ordinary farming con- 
ditions encountered in the barley-growing counties of the Saorstat. All new 
varieties are, in the first instance, tried on a small scale, and it is only the 
most promising ones that are included in the large scale experiments. In 
these experiments their value for malting and brewing is determined as well 
as their yield, and for this purpose a sufficient bulk of corn must be produced 
so that the results may be a fair indication of what would happen witli 
larger .bulks. Another important quality of these barleys which these 



^experiments help to reveal is the ability of the straw to stand under varying 
conditions of soil and climate, and for this reason most of the plots are 
grown on manured land, i.e., land which was under a root crop in the previous 
season, or on land which has been given a dressing of artificial manures. 
The experiments this year were conducted at ten centres, one each in Counties 
Cork, Kilkenny, Louth, Tipperary and Kildare, two in Offaly, and three in 
County Wexford. 

The following varieties w^ere grown at all centres : — Spratt-Archer 37, 
No. 3 ; Spratt"x\rcher 37, No. 4 ; D.S.K. Binder, Hybrid No. 4a. 

The area under the two first -named varieties at all centres was one statute 
acre each, while that for the two latter varieties was one-half statute acre 
-each in all cases. 




. O'Brien, Ballinamere, Tuliamore, Offaly , . . , Medium Loam . . . . Oats. 1931 . . ! ,, 24 . . I July 31 

Sub-Soil Limestone .. Potatoes, 1932 j August 8 
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The seed for all plots was obtaiiied from the produce of the first pedigree 
plots grown at BallinacuiTa in 1932 : it was treated before despatch from 
Ballinacurra with Abavit powder, at the rate of lOozs. per barrel of seed, as 
a prevention against smut disease. The names and addresses of the growers 
are shown in Table I., together with the crops grown on the land during the 
two previous years, the nature of the soil and sub-soil, as well as the dates 
of sowing and .harvesting. Under the column headed “ Date of Harvesting,” 
the first or upper date given in each case is the date on wiiieli the D.S.K. 
Binder plot was liarvested, and the lower date or dates that on which the 
other varieties were liarvested. 

The next table (Table II.) gives the yields of grain (per statute acre) as 
dressed at the time of threshing and delivered to the experimental maltings^ 
the average value of the grain per barrel as valued by several independent 
buyers, and the total value of the crop per acre, which includes the 
screenings valued at sixpence per stone thimighoiit. 

Table III. gives the analysis of the grain, as determined for its malting 
and brewing value. 


[Tables 



TABLE II. 

Large Scale Barley Variety Experiments, 1933 .— Yield and Value of Grain. 
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Screenings valued at Gd. per stone. 



TABLE III. 

Laege Scale Bakley Vahiety Experiments, 1933 , 
Analysis of Produce. 
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It will be seen in Table I. that D*S.K. Bhidcr was again harvested before 
any of tlie other varieties though, in some eases, the difference was not as 
iiiiicli as ill past years. This was probably owing to the premature ripening 
of the barky in all tiie plots. It was also noticed tliat Hybrid No. 4a was 
inclined to ripen slightly earlier than the Spratt-Archers, and possibly in a 
more normal season this difference ■would be greater. 

On aecount of its early ripening, D.S.K. Binder suffered severely at several 
centres from the depredations of both rooks and small birds. The fact of 
this variety being sown in long, narrow half-acre plots allowed the birds 
greater opportunity to cause depredations. In spite of these depredations 
the average yield of the D.S.K. Binder was almost equal to that of Spratt- 
Arclier 37, No. 4 (see Table II.), and its value only about 3/- per acre less. 
Hybrid No. 4a, which was being tried in these experiments for the first 
time, was also sown in half-acre plots next to the D.S.K. Binder plots, and 
consequently suffered from depredations by the birds to a certain extent. 
This was especially the case at the Kildare centre, where the rooks caused 
serious damage to this variety as well as to the D.S.K. Binder, and left both 
these plots practically useless. The average yield of this variety is, in 
consequence, below that of the others. It should be noticed, however, tlait 
at ail the ten centres its produce was valued the highest, and its a\'ei’a.ge 
monetary value per statute acre was only 4/- less than Spratt- Archer 37, No. 3. 

In Table II. it will also be seen that at eight centres out of the ten Spratt- 
Archer 37, No. 4, yielded heavier than Spratt- Archer 37, No. 3, with a hnal 
average superiority of fifteen stones weight and a monetary difference of 
14/3 per statute acre. 

An Experiment to compare the Eormhj-Lea'ke Precision Corn Drill with the 
Force Feed Drill 

This Hornsby-Leake machine was recently designed as the result of 
investigations made at Cambridge. It is claimed for it that by its greater 
regularity in spacing and distribution of the seed a higher yield is obtainable 
and a lesser seeding required. The principle by which this regularity in 
spacing is obtained is by the passing of the seed through a vertical rotating 
cone. As the cone revolves there are two ratchets which impart to it a 
constant vibration ; this vibration gives to the seeds what is called a 
shuddering motion, and expels them in a regular even manner. 

The experiment was carried out in a field of Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3, 
barley, and the rate of sowing was regulated beforehand, so that eadi machine 
was sowing, approximately, 12 stones per statute acre. 

The Force-Feed drill has thirteen coulters spaced at seven inches apart, 
of which the outside one on each side was stopped up. The Hornsby-Leake 
drill has twelve coulters, also spaced at seven inches apart, of which the 
outside one on the right-hand side only was stopped up. Thus, each machine 
sowed the seed from eleven coulters. 

There were twenty-two strips sown with each machine. The machines 
when sowing followed each other, wheel on wheel, but at each turn they 



changed position, so that the machine which w^ent up the field first came 
back last. In this way two strips sown by one machine "were altemateil 
with two strips sown by the other machine. 

The seed was sown on March 24th, and observations were made at 
frequent intervals until it was cut on August 3rd. 

On April 25th, when the plants were w’-ell up in a single shoot about three 
inches long, a count was made of the number of plants present in six lengths 
of six feet each, and the six lengths were taken at intervals along a row 
sown by one coulter of each machine. The number of plants counted were 
as follows : — 

Hornsby-Leake Drill — 92, 109, 91, 101, 96, 95. — Total, 584. 

Force-Feed Drill— 86, 64, 68, 89, 90, 74.— Total, 471. 

At the same time a further number of counts ’were made in a zig-zag 
manner right across all the strips. In each case a count was made in each 
sowing. They were as follows : — 

Hornsby-Leake Drill— 84, 79, 103, 98, 93, 89, 97, 100, 93, 108, 99, 108, 
94, 97, 101, 99, 75, 88, 100, 101, 78, 91, 98, 86, 77.— Total, 2,336. 

Force-Feed Drill— 80, 71, 47, 86, 75, 78, 67, 81, 84, 87, 65, 70, 73, 78, 
68, 48, 65, 81, 78, 66, 66, 55, 62, 67, 73.— Total, 1,771. 

It will be seen that in every case the number of plants per six foot length 
was greater in the case of the Hornsby-Leake drill. So far no satisfactory 
explanation has been found to account for what can have become of the 
remainder of the grains sown by the Force-Feed drill. 

As the season advanced, the plants tillered out and the lines filled up 
until there was no noticeable difference between the strips, A difference, 
how^ever, began to appear about June 13th, when the corn in the strips sown 
by the Hornsby-Leake drill showed signs of lodging. By June 26th the 
corn in both sets had become considerably lodged ; that sown by the 
Hornsby-Leake drill being the worst in this respect. The corn was harvested 
on August 3rd, at which time the Hornsby-Leake strips were nearly flat on 
the ground and most difficult to cut ; the other strips, though also lodged, 
were not quite so bad. 

The strips to be harvested for experimental purposes were measured oft 
in 80-yard lengths. The headlands were cut out separately. The lines of 
corn adjacent to the blank spaces, caused by stopping up the coulters, were 
cut out and discarded, leaving a width of nine rows of corn to be harvested 
in each strip. With the machine used for cutting these strips it was not 
found convenient to cut the nine rows at one time ; consequently, five lines 
were cut first, and then the four remaining lines were cut. The sheaves off 
each strip were marked, drawn in and threshed separately, as is done in the 
case of the half-drill strip experiments. The weight of grain produced by 
each strip is shown in Table IV. The difference between the weights of the 
two sets of strips is very small, but slightly in favour of those sown with the 
Force-Feed drill. The result is unreliable, because there is hardly any doubt 



but that the difference is in a large measure due to the lodging of the strips 
sown by the Hornsby-Leake drill. It was evident also that with the high 
condition of the soil and the favourable weather after the corn started to 
groWy the rate of seeding by both machines was too heavy, and especially 
so in the case of the Hornsby-Leake drill. Further investigation will be 
necessary in this connection. 

TABLE IV. 


Weight of Geain pee Strip of 80 yards long. 


Horn shy -Leake Drill 
Sts. lb. 

8 lU 

4 0 -| 

3 

4 4 

4 2 

4 3 

4 13 

4 9 

4 2 1 

4 6 ' 

4 3| 

4 9 | 

3 13 

5 1 

4 3|- 

4 9 

4 6 | 

4 4 

4 9 

4 13 

4 11 

4 7| 


Force-Feed Drill. 
Sts. ib. 

3 6 

3 Hi 

4 5 

4 0| 

4 d 

4 10 

4 10 

4 O-l- 
4 ^ 

4 7 

4 11 1- 

4 

4 

4 4'|' 

4 13 

4 5.| 

4 8 

5 5 1 

4 10 

4 7 

5 2 

5 0 


Total 97 3| Total 99 9 

Average 4 5.8 Average 4 7.4 


Small Scale Quantitative Eceperiments. 

A. — Variety Ewperiment 

This experiment was carried out in the New Cage at Balliiiacurra. The 
following varieties were included : — 

Spratt- Archer 37, No. 3; Archer-Goldthorpe-Spratt 1/7/2/3; Abed 
Hex X Spratt- Archer, 6/3/2 ; Spratt- Archer,' 37/18 x Goldthor|)e- 
Spratt, 18/1/2/3 ; Hybrid No. 4, B. 1 ; Spratt-Archer 37, No. II x 
July six-rowed, No. 13 ; Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3 x July six-rowed, 
No. 26 ; Spratt-Archer 37, No, 4 x July six-rowed, No, 'le 
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Tlie experiment was laid out in three blocks, each block consisting of five 
rows, and each row containing one plot of each of the eight varieties ; the 
whole arrangement being one of “ balanced randomness.” A short summary 
of the results obtained is given in Table IV. Hybrid No. 4, B. 1, again 
produced a relatively high yield as in 1931, but its malting quality, as gauged 
by nitrogen content, ivas not quite so good ; nevertheless, it was only 
surpassed in this respect by the control variety — Spratt- Archer 37, No, 3. 
While four other varieties gave a higher yield than the control, they also 
contained a higher percentage of nitrogen, and one especially, namely, 
Spratt- Archer 37, No. 3 x July six-rowed No. 13, contained such a high 
percentage as to rule it out from fuHher consideration. 

Nos. 7 and 8 of this table, wMe being no better or inferior in point of 
yield to the control, also are rejected on account of their high percentage of 
nitrogen. 


TABLE 


Sumtnary — Average of 15 Plots, 



1 

1 

Variety 

i 

xAverage 
yield in 
grammes 

Average 
percentage of 
nitrogen 

1 

Hybrid No. 4, B. 1 

174 

1.65 

2 

Abed Rex X Spratt-Archer, 6/3/2 

173 

1.68 

3 

Spratt- Archer x Goldthorpe-Spratt, 1/2/3 

172 

1 1.65 

4 

Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4 x July 6 rowed No. 1 

167 j 

! 1.65 

5 

Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3 x July 6 rowed No. 13 

157 

1 1.81 

(> 

Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3 

153 

1 ' 1.5.5 

7 

Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3 x July 0 rowed No. 20 

153 

1.78 

8 

A.G.S. 1/7/2/3 

151 

1.77 


B , — Treatment Experimmt, 

This experiment was carried out in the Old Cage with four dry dressing 
fungicide powders. The object of the experiment was to ascertain the effect 
of the different dressings upon the germination of the seed, the growth and 
final yield of the plants produced, and also on the ability of these dressings 
to suppress Net Blotch, better known as stripe disease (Helnihithosporium). 

The dressings used were Ceresan, Abavit, Agrosan G. and 413a. 

There were 75 plots, i.e,^ fifteen control plots and fifteen plots treated with 
each of the dressings ; the plots were sown in three groups ; each group 
contained five replications of each dressing, the plots being sown five abreast. 
The relative positions of the plots of each dressing in each group varied, 
and the positions were so arranged that no two plots of any one dressing 
ever came in the same line in either direction. 

Observations were made periodically throughout the growing period, but 
no noticeable differences could be observed. That the. dressings did not, 
control Net Blotch may be accounted for by the intermingling of the untreated 
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with the trea,ted plots and the presence of other untreated barley in close 
proximity 5 all of which were likely to be sources of secondary infection 

A brief siinimary of the results is set tait in Table V.,' where it will be seen 
that there are no significant differences between the control plots and those 
of the different treatments with regard to their effect on the germination or 
growth of the plants. As regards grain weight, the plots sown with the 
Ceresaii treated seed yielded somewhat higher than the average, wliile those 
sown with the Abavit treated seed yielded somewhat lower. Ceresan again 
seemed to encourage the growth of straw, in fact all the other treatments 
seemed to encourage the production of straw, though to a less extent than 
the Ceresan coiii[)ared with the C.ontrol. 


TABLE V. 


Summary — Average of 15 Plots. 


Treatment 

No. of 
Plants 

No. of 
Ears 

Ear 

Weight 

Straw 

Weight 

Grain 

Weight 

Ceresan . . 

87 

171 

109 

243 

1 32 

413a 

85 

1 

100 

171 

285 

127 

Agrosan G. 

1 1 

89 

100 

103 

229 

127 

Control . . 

80 

163 

104 

2X7 

127 

Abavit . . 

i 

87 

157 

101 

240 

123 


Half Drill Strip Experiments. 

There were two of these experiments carried out on the fann of Mrs. 
O’Brien, Loiighatalia, Ballinacurra. No. 1 experiment was conducted with 
Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3, and Hybrid No. 4, B.2 No. 2 experiment was 
conducted with two generations of Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3, in order to 
ensure that the desirable qualities are being maintained. 

The principle on which these experiments are carried out has bcea 
explained in detail in previous reports, and, briefly, it consists of a series of 
strips of each variety, each strip consisting of two half-strips or widths of 
the corn sowing drill; one half strip being sown when the machine is 
going in one direction and the other half strip being sown on the return 
journey. The strips as harvested are all of equal length, each half-strip being 
harvested and threshed separately. In each experiment there were twenty- 
two of these half strips of each variety, and the figures given in Table VL 
are the averages of the twenty-two. From the figures in this table it will 
he seen that in No. 1 experiment the Hybrid No. 4, B. 2, was definitely 
inferior to Spratt-Archer 37, No. 3, both as regards yield and malting quality. 



Ill No. 2 experiment tlie difference bet%yeeii tlie two generation, s of Spratt- 
Archer 37, No. S, was so slight that they may be regarded as icleiitieah 
which, of course, is as it should be. 


TABLE VI. 



No. 1 Experiment 

No. 2 Experiment 

S.A. 37 
No. 3 

Hybrid 

No. 4, B. 2 

S.A. 37 No. 3, 

Field Plot 

S.A.37,No.3, 
2nd Pedigree 

Moisture, per cent. 

15.2 

15.3 

14.7 

14.7 

Weight of 1,000 corns . . 

30.8 

35.2 

31.2 

32.2 

Nitrogen per cent. 

1.38 i 

] .52 

1.42 ! 

! 1.41 

Yield in lb. 

28.0 j 

1 1 

26.5 

28.7 

1 

28.8 


OATS. 

A. — Single Plant Selection. 

In 1932 a nucleus of pure line Black Tartary was obtained from the Plant 
Breeding Department of the Albert Agricultural College, Glasne^dn, and 
sown as a garden plot. From this plot a single plant was selected, and the 
produce of this plant was sown this season as a single line ; the produce of 
the remainder of the plot was grown as a field plot. 

B. — Field and Extension Plots. 

A small quantity of a new variety of oat, called New Black,” was also 
obtained from the Albert Agricultural College and grown as a field plot. 

The following varieties were grown on the farm of Messrs. J. H. Bennett, 
Ltd., at Ballinacurra : — 

Black Tartary . . . . . . • * i statute acre. 

New Black . . . . . , . . - • i ,, 

Sandy . . . . . . . . • * i 

Failte . . . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

Black Tartary . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

Victory II. . . . . . . . . - • I 

The plot of Sandy oats was divided into two equal plots of J acre each ; 
the seed for sowing one of these plots was dressed with Ceresan powder. 
Careful observation was kept on these plots throughout the growing period. 

. There was no significant difference between the plants on the plots until 
after they came into ear, when it was noticed that there were not so many 
smutted heads amongst the plants treated, but in both the plants were 
badly infected ,* and it was quite evident that while Ceresan may be a 
deterrent, it is not a cure for Smut disease in oats. 
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C. — Department's Extension Plots, 

These were grown on the following farms :■ 


Victory IL 

Cornelius Fitzgerald, Heamount, Carrigtwoiiiih Co. Cork . . 14- st. aes. 
J. Reilly, Balliiiabointra, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . . . . . 4 ,, 

J. Deasy, Barryscourt, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . . . . . 7 

D. Mulcahy, Ballintxibber, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . . . 9 

^Mrs. Tait, Hermitage, Rostellan, Co. Cork . . . . . . 6 ,, 

Total . , . . 40 st. aes. 

Faii^te. 

^Richard Barry, Leadington, Lisgoold, Midleton, Co. Cork . . 7 st. aes. 


The produce of these plots, where suitable, will be distributed as foimda- 
tion stocks to merchants and others interested in the seed oat business. 

D . — County Extension Plots, 

Seed Oats for County Extension Plots were distributed in previous years 
through Agricultural Instructors to farmers who were prepared to dispose of 
the produce for seed purposes. In order, however, to give seed merchants 
who have been in the habit of importing seed oats an opportunity to get 
their requirements grown in the Saorstat, it was decided to distribute 

foundation ” stocks of pure line seed to such of them as were prepared 
to propagate these stocks. It is hoped that the bulk of the produce will be 
used, not for ordinary seed purposes, but rather that the firms concerned 
will have it propagated again in 1934, and so have available, after the 
harvest of that year, supplies of home-grown seed sufficient for tlu^ir 
requirements. 

It is also hoped that it will be possible eacli succeeding year to allocates- 
“ foundation ” stocks of pure line seed of suitable varieties to reliable firms, 
who will be prepared to propagate it in accordance with the terms of the 
scheme. 

The following varieties and quantities were distributed from the Depart- 
ment’s Cereal Station, Ballinacurra, Co. Cork : — 


Victory II. Stones 

Ballaghaderreen Co-op. Agricultural Society, Co. Roscommon . . 79 

John. P. Hopkins & Sons, Ltd., Wicklow . . . . . . . . 1 10 

D. Mclnemy, Skam Mills, Ennis, Co. Clare 70 

J., M. Reidy, Main St., Killarney, Co. Kerry . . . . . . . . 70 


The .seed sown at these centres was obtain^^^ frorii Ihc AJherfc 'A ;rKuItunil> 
epWegei, Glasnevin, Dublin, 
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Stones 

F. A. Waller & Co., Ltd., Banagher, Offaly . . . . . . _ 238 

J, & G. Boyd, Ltd., Limerick . . . . . . . . . . . . 70 

Co-op. Society, Mount Bellew, Woodiawn, Co. Galway . . . . 56 

Bandoii Milling Co., Bandon, Co. Cork . . . . . „ . . . , 70 

John Atkins & Co., Clonakilty, Co. Cork . . . . . . . . 70 

J. Callaghan & Sons, Glanworth, Co. Cork . . . . . . , , 70 

Slielbourne i'o-op. Society, Campile, Co. Wexford . , . . . . 140 

M. Shell & Son, Bagenalstown, Co. Carlow . . . . . . . . 70 

Eiiniscorthy Agricultural Society, Enniscortliy, Co. Wexford . 70 

Connor Reilly, Main Street, Cavan . . . . . . . . . . 70 

John Burke & Sons, Kanturk, Co. Cork . . . . . . . . 70 

Latchford & Sons, Tralee, Co. Kerry . . . . . . . . . . 70 

D. E. Williams, Ltd., Tiiiiamore, Offaly . . . . . . . . 210 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Athy, Co. Kildare . . . . . . 280 

M. Kelliher & Sons, Tralee, Co, Kerry . . . . . . . . . . 70 

McKenzies, Camden Quay, Cork . . . . . . . . . . 112 

P. Walsh, Glamvorth, Co. Cork . . . . , . . . . . . . 70 

Loc Garmain Agricultural Society, Ltd,, Wexford . . . . . . 70 

C. F. Bellew, Drogheda, Co. Louth . . . . . . . . . . 70 

S. Malone, Tiillow, Co. Carlow . . . . . . . . . . . . 70 

K. Williams & Co., Ltd., Dimgarvan, Co. Waterford . . . . . . 70 

John Bolger & Co., Ltd., Ferns, Co. Wexford . . . . . . . , 140 

Co-op. Agricultural Society, Callan, Co. Kilkenny . . . . . . 140 

E. Flahavan & Sons, Kilnagrange Mills, Kilmacthomas, Co. Water- 

ford . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 196 

Ardfinnan Co-op. Society, Cahir, Co. Tipperary . . . . . . 112 

Bride Valley Stores, Ltd., Tallow, Co. Waterford . . . . . . 70 

M. J. Cummins, Ltd., Mullingar, Co. Westmeath . . . . . . 70 

A. Maloney & Sons, Ltd., Dungarvan, Co. Waterford . . . . 70 

J. Cox & Co., Ltd., Dundalk, Co. Louth . . . . . . , . 70 

Sutton’s, Ltd., South Mall, Cork . . . . . . . . . . 140 

A, Farrell, Main St., Longford .. .. .. .. ..126 


Total . . . . 3,570 

or 255 barrels. 

Black Tartaey, Stones 

John P. Hopkins & Sons, Wicklow . , . , . . . . . . 140 

F. A. Waller & Co., Ltd., Banagher, Offaly . . . . . . . . 140 

J. M. Reidy, Main St., Killarney, Co. Kerry . . . . . . . . 70 

Shelbourne Co-op. Society, Campile, Wexford . . . . . . 140 

J. Atkins & Co., Ltd., Dunmanway, Co. Cork , . . . . . TO 

M. L. Potter & Co., High Street, Kilkenny . , . . . * . . 140 

Latchford & Sons, Ltd., Tralee, Co. Kerry . . . . . , , . 70 
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Stories 

Bride Valley Stores, Ltd., Tallow% Co. Waterford 

70 

A. Maloney & Sous, Ltd., Dimgarvan, Co. Waterford 

Mrs. A. Somers. Coolgreaney, Gorcy, Co. Wexford 

70 

49 

Total 

. . 959 


or 68 i ha.rrels. 


111 addition to the above quantities the Department distributed through 
Agricultural Instructors to farmers in districts in which it was not pcs- 
sible to find merchants willing to operate the new scheme, and to their 
AgTiciiltiiral Schools at Athenry, Ballyhaise and Clonakilty, various small 
lots of Victory II., amounting to 878 stones, or 27 barrels. 

The Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, County Dublin, co-operated 
with the Department in the working of the foregoing scheme, and the ibllowing 
varieties and quantities of seed oats were distributed from this Station to 
merchants in various counties. 


Failte. Stones 

M. Sheil & Son, Bagenaistown, Co. Carlow . . . . . . . . 70 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Bagenaistown, Co. Carlow . . . . 1 M) 


Total . . . . 210 

or 15 barrels. ' 

Glasnevin Sonas. S fames 

Thos. McKenzie & Co., Pearse St., Dublin . . . . . . . 70 

D. Mclnerney, Mill Rd., Ennis, Co. Clare . . . . . . . . 70 

Co-operative Agricultural Society, Ltd., Ballagiiaderreeri, Co, 

Roscommon . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 70 

J. & G. Boyd, Ltd., Limerick .. .. .. .. .. ..120 

Patrick Brady, Main St., Elphin, Co. Roscommon . . . . . . 70 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Bagenaistown, Co. Carlow . . . . 420 

Molloy Bros., Castle St., Roscommon . . . . . . . . . . 70 

P. W. Shaw &■ Co., Ltd., 86 Pearse St., Mullingar, Co. Westmeatli . . 140 

A. J. M. Reeves, Athgarvan Makings, Newbridge, Co. Kildare^ . . 70 

J. H. Cox, Shamrock House, Boyle, Co. Roscommon . . , . 70 

Total .. ..L176 


or 81 barrels. 


In addition to the above quantities the Albert Agricultural Colleges 
distributed through Agricultural Instructors and direct to farmers in districts 
in which it was not possible to find merchants willing to operate the new 
scheme, various lots of Glasnevin Sonas amounting to 1,688 stoiies, or 117 
Larrelsi. ^ 
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POTATOES SWEDES IN THE RATION OF 

DAIRY COWS. 

Experiment conducted by P. Conroy, B.Sc.(Agr.), N.D.A., Instructor in 

Agriculture, County Westmeath. 

With a view of obtaining some information as to the suitability of potatoes 
as a substitute for swedes in the ration of dairy cows, an experiment was 
conducted during the winter 1983 by the Agricultural Instructor, County 
l?estmeath, at the Hospital Farm, Mullingar, through the courtes}^ of the 
Resident Medical Superintendent, Dr. Gavin. 

For the purpose of the experiment, twelve freshly calved cows of the 
Shorthorn type as nearly equal as possible in milk yield were selected and 
fed for a short preliminary period on a daily ration per head of : — 

14 lb. Meadow Hay. 

4 st. Pulped Swedes. 

6 lb. Crushed Oats. 

2 lb. Bran. 

2 lb. Decorticated Cotton Cake. 

For the purpose of this report, this ration will be referred to as the 
“ Standard Ration.” 

A record was made of the milk yield of each cow during the preliminary 
period, and it was found to average approximately 8| gallons daily. 

At the end of the preliminary period the cows were divided into two 
groups of 6 each^ — an experimental group numbered 1~6, and a control 
group numbered 7-12 inclusive, and placed on trial for a period of 12 weeks 
which was divided into four periods of three weeks each. During the 
whole 12 weeks of the trial the control group was fed on the ‘‘ Standard 
Ration,” at the same rate as in the preliminary period. 

The cows in the experimental group received similar feeding to the 
control group during the first and third periods of the trial, but during 
the second and fourth periods these cows had the pulped swedes of the 
‘‘ Standard Ration ” replaced by raw, pulped unwashed potatoes at the 
rate of 1 part of potatoes for 2 parts of swedes. The other foods in the 

Standard Ration ” remained unchanged. The cows were weighed in- 
dividually at the start of the experiment and again at the end of each three 
weeks period ; and a record of the milk yield of each cow was made morning 
and evening during the trial. Full particulars of these weights are given 
in the following tables : — 
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TABLE I. — First Period. 

In this table are given figures representing the weekly milk yield in It), 
of each cow as well as those representing the total yield of each group during 
the first period when all the cows were fed on the “ Standard Ration.” 


GROUP I. (Experiiviental). 


(V>w No. 


Milk iield 


First 

week 

Second 

week 

Third 

week 

Total 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

262i 

219 

253* 

735 

2 

189 

257i 

299| 

746 

3 i 

i 250i 

262| 

242 

755 

4 

; 257 

260J 

245 

7624 

5 

247^ 

259 

265 

771 1 

0 

2^5 

2374 

249 

72H 


Total, Group I. for 1st period . 

. . 

4,491 -J 


GROUP II. (Control). 


, 

Cow No. 


Milk Yield 


First 

Second 

Third 



week 

week 

week 

Total 


3b. 

lb. 

3 b. 

lb. 

7 

216* 

2424 

243 

702 

8 

2374 

248 

261* 

747 

9 1 

239j 

245 

224* 

709 

10 

259 

269 

284 

812 

13 

207i 

278J 

292 

778 

12 

235 

2314 

235i 

702 


Total, Group II. for 1st period . . 

1 

.. 

4,450 


Figures representing Yields during second period when the cows in Group 
I. were fed with potatoes instead of SwtcIcs are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. — Second Period. 


GROXTP T. (Experimental). 


Milk Yield 


Cow No. 

XlllJLiJtV X It'.liJJ 

First 

Second 

Third 




week 

week 

week 

Total 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

253* 

266 

256 

7754 

2 

298 

289* 

280 

867| 

3 

251 

240 

236* 

7274 

^ i 

2444 

255* 

244* 

744 

'5 ' 

257" 

246* 

2150 

753 1 

6 i 

2434 j 

245* 

243 

732 


Total, Group I. for 2nd period .. 

4,000* 




GROUP IL (Contbol). 


Cow No. 


Mit.k 

Yield 


First 

week 

Second 
week ] 

Third 

week 

Total 


lb. ‘ 

lb. 

lb. 1 

lb. 

7 

23U \ 

22.7 

231* 1 

693 

8 

248| 

260 

253| 1 

762 

9 

224 

209 

20S 1 

I 638 

10 

259^ 

271 i 

264* 

7954 

11 

287 

2884 

289 

1 864| 

12 

j 2274 

233| 

225* 

! 6864 

i 


Total, Group II. for 2nd period 

.. 

1 4.4394 


TABLE III. — Third Period. 


During this period both groups received similar feeding. 


GROUP I. (Experimental). 


CovT No. 


Milk 

Yield 


First 

Second l 

Third 




week 

week 

week 1 

Total 


lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

ib. 

1 

240* 

253 

260 

7534 

2 

2834 ' 

277 

2824 i 

843 

3 

2424 1 

2394 

234 1 

716 

4 

242 

240 1 

2374 : 

7194 

5 

254 

2504 1 

251 

7554 

6 

22U 1 

224 1 

237 

1 .. 

0824 


Total of Group I. for 3rd period 

4,470 


GROUP II. (Control). 


Cow No. 


Milk Yield 


First 

week 

Second 

week 

1 .. . i 

Third 

week 

Total 


lb. 

lb. ; 

lb. 

Ib. 

7 

220 

223 1 

225 

668 

8 

2304 

2404 

239 

710 

9 

1974 

195 

201 

5934 

10 

2554 

2374 

243 

736 

11 

2784 

278 

280 

8364 

12 

216 

215 

202 

, 633 


Total of Group II. for 3rd period . . . . | 

4,177 
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TABLE IV.— Foukth Pekiod. 


Ill this period Group I. again received tlie ration where potatoes replaced 

the Swedes of the ‘‘ Standard Ration.” 


GROUP I. (KxPKiUMKN'rAL). 


Cow No. 


Milk 

Yikld 


First 

Second 

Third 



week 

week 

week 

Total 


ib. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

252 

245 

2384 

735^ 

2 

273 

2QU 

256 

rosi 

3 

233 i 

233 

236 

702 

4 

238 

230 

1 2314 

705i 

5 

249 

237 

2264 

7121 

6 

220 

221 

2204 

061i 


Total for Group I. for 4th period 

1,31 Si 


GROUP II. (Control). 


Cow No. 

[ 

Milk 

: Yield 


First 1 

: week 

Second 

week 

Third 

week 

Total 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

!b. 

7 

219 

215 

208 

(542 

8 

i 246 

247 

225 

718 

9 

182 i 

184 

168 

534 

10 

248 1 

243 

227 

718 

11 

264 

263 

253 

780 

12 

182 j 

183 i 

171 

53(5 


Total for Group II. for 4th period 

3,928 


Comparing the yields of milk of the two groups of cows, we liiul that : - - 


Group I. (Experimental) produced, in periods L 
and III., a yield of ..8,961i lb. 

And in period II. and IV, a yield of .. ,.8,916 ,, 


While Group IL (Control) produced in 
I. and III. a yield of 


periods 

. . 8,627 


And in periods II. and IV. a yield of 


..8,367| 


That is, in the periods while both lots were being fed on the Standard 
Ration,” Group I. produced 334J lb. more milk than Group IL, and in 
the periods when potatoes were substituted for Swedes the group yielded 
'548|Tb. more than Group 11. These results confirm what has already 
been fairly commonly known amongst dairy farmers, viz., that potatoes 
can be used with advantage to replace Swedes in the ration for dairy cows 
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wiien substituted at the rate of 1 part potatoes for 2 parts of Swedes. 
Considering the composition of these foods, it would seem as if the cows 
in Group I. were favoured somewhat by the amount of dry matter which 
they received. 

The potatoes used in this trial were composed almost entirely of second 
grade Kerr’s Pink with a small proportion of Arran Banner. 


TABLE V. 

Sliowiiig the weights of the individual cows at the start of the experiment 
and at the end of each of the four periods composing the trial. 


GROUP I. 


Cow 

No. 

Initial 

'weight. 

VVt. at end 
of first 
period. 

Wt. at end 
of second 
period. 

Wt. at end 
of third 
period. 

Wt. at end 
of fourth 
period. 



qr. 

cwd. 

qr. 

cwt. 

qr. 

cwt. 

qr. 

cwt. 

qr. 

1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

9 

2 

10 

1 

10 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

9 

3 

9 

3 

i} 

10 

1 

9 

2 

9 

2 

10 

1 

10 

1 

4 

10 

1 

0 

3 

9 

3 

10 

1 

10 

1 

o 

10 

0 

9 

0 

9 

3 

10 

1 

10 

1 

0 

11 

a 

10 

3 

11 

1 

12 

0 

12 

i 

0 

Average . . 

10 

1 1 

9 

2 

9 

3 

10 

2 

10 

2 


GROUP II. 


7 

11 

3 

11 

2 


11 

1 

11 

3 

1 

1 12 

1 

8 

9 

2 

9 

I 


9 

1 

9 

2 


1 

9 

14 

1 

13 

3 


13 

2 

13 

3 

1 13 

3 

10 

11 

0 

10 

2 


10 

1 

10 

3 

! 10 

3 

11 

11 

3 

11 

3 


11 

3 ! 

12 

1 

1 12 

1 

12 

13 

0 

12 

3 


1 12 

2 

13 

0 

1 13 

1 

Average . , 

11 

3 

11 

2 


11 

1 

n 

11 

3 

11 

3i 


These figures show the results of one trial only, and while they indicate 
the usefulness of potatoes as a food for dairy cows it is essential that more 
extensive trials should be carried out before conclusions could be arrived 
at as to the comparative values of Swedes and potatoes in the ration for 
dairy cows; 
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FINAL FRUIT CROP REPORT, 1933. 

Apples. 

Although appie trees showed a profuse amount of blossom, many of the 
flowers failed to set fruit, owing to the unfavourable weather conditions 
which restricted the activities of bees and other insects in bringing about 
fertilization. Sufficient flowers set, however, to produce on the whole 
a good crop of highly coloured, well flavoured fruit, superior in quality 
to any apples produced in the Saorstat for a long number of years. 

At 111 centres, out of a total of 156 from which reports were received, 
the crop was reported on as being average or above average. These reports 
indicated that, owing to the continued drought, the fruit ripened from 
10 — 20 days earlier than usual. The varieties Bramley Seedling and 
Newton Wonder produced variable results — good in a limited number of 
districts and poor in a great many others. This was due to one or other 
of the following causes — (1) want of proper fertilization due to cold un- 
favourable weather at blossoming time, or (2) leaving the trees iinsprayed. 

The fruits produced on the trees in old orchards throughout the whole 
country were better than usual — this was particularly noticeable in 
Counties Carlow, Cavan, Dublin, Kildare, Longford and Roscommon. 

In County Cavan all varieties cropped well and ripened early. Many 
of the fruits of both dessert and cooking apples were extraordinarily big 
and highly coloured. 

In Counties Clare, Cork, Limerick and Tipperary the yield of fruit was 
hardly up to the average, but the apples were large and of good colour. 

The following varieties produced excellent crops in Counties Dublin, 
Galway, Leitrim and Roscommon — Bramley Seedling, Crimson Bramley, 
Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain and Allington 
Pippin. In these districts other varieties, except Cox’s Orange Pi|>])in, 
which gave a light yield, were up to average. 

Although the appearance in general in County Kildare in the early 
part of the season did not promise well, the crop turned out much better 
than was anticipated and was reported on as the best in quantity for the 
past five years, and the best in quality for over 60 years. 

In County Kilkenny the yield from Lord Derby, Stirling Castle, James 
Grieve, Lady Sudley, Beauty ^ of Bath, Rival and Lane’s Prince Albert 
was below average, but the quality was excellent. 

In Limerick early varieties bore a fair crop, but in general the yield was 
not above one fifth that of the previous season* The fruits, however, 
were large and highly coloured. 

In Meath and Offaly the yield was about average, but the fruit was not 
so targe as usual in these districts. 

The apple crop in County Tipperary was, on the whole, disappointing 
and irregular. Bramley Seedling and Newton Wonder gave poor returns, 
while such 'varieties as Lord Derby, Bismark, Worcester Pearmain, Allington 



Pippin, King Edward VII, Charles Ross, bore fair crops, and better in the 
eastern than in the western parts of the county. 

In County Waterford the crop was under the average, especially the 
mid-season varieties. Grenadier and Lord Suffield were the best of the 
earlies, and Lord Derby and Royal Jubilee the best of the late Idnds. Of 
the dessert apples grown in County Waterford last season, James Grieve, 
Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain and Allington Pippin gave the best 
return. 

In Wicklow apples were a very heavy crop. The fruit was large, highly 
coloured, free from disease and generally of a high grade. In this area 
Bramley Seedling produced a good crop. 

While the crop in County Wexford was variable in some districts, it was, 
on the whole, well up to the average. The fruit on the trees in the w^estern 
side of the orchards was in many cases better than that on the trees in the 
eastern side. The varieties Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, Royal 
Jubilee and Grenadier were the best of the cookers — while Blenheim 
Orange, Allington Pippin and Beauty of Bath were the best of the dessert 
apples grown in County Wexford. The returns from Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Bramley Seedling and Newton Wonder were, on the whole, poor in most 
districts of the county. 


Pears. 

In the early part of the season there was every indication of a heavy 
yield of pears, but, owing to unfavourable weather immediately after 
fertilization, a number of fruits dropped off, and it was then anticipated 
that the crop would be below average. However, as the fruits began to 
swell, it became evident that the crop would be better than expected. 
The warm weather which prevailed during summer and autumn caused 
the fruits to swell to above normal size and to be of better colour than for 
a number of years. Pear Scab was less noticeable than usual, due no doubt 
to the more effective spraying of the trees and to the favourable weather 
conditions prevailing during the summer and autumn months. 

Of the 138 reports received on the condition of the crop, 100 stated that 
the yield was either an average or above average. Excepting in the warm 
districts of the south and in walled-in gardens facing south, our climate 
is not suited for growing pears on bush or standard trees. They usually 
suffer severely from the effects of cold weather when in blossom or 
immediately after the fruits have set. The crop in County Carlow was 
very good, especially William, Louise, Bon, Fertility Glou and Con- 
ference, and the fruits were large. Doyen was below the average yield 
in this district. In Counties Cork and Clare the early varieties did not 
crop well, but the late varieties produced a fair return. Glou Morceau 
produced very fine fruits. 

In County Dublin the crop was fairly good, especially on walls, where 
Durondeau, Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston Duchess, Williams Bon Chretien, 
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BeiO’re de Amanlis, Beurre Superfine and Marie Louise bore large crops. 
Ill most cases wliere the yield was very heavy, the fruits were smaller than 
usual 

In Counties Galway, Longford, Kildare and Wexford, the yield of fruit 
in the open was light, but trees on walls bore good crops, especially the 
varieties Fertility, Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston Duchess, Margaret 
Marrilat, Williams Bon Chretien and Clapps Favourite. In Counties Leix, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Sligo and Monaghan, the yields were below normal. 
Very good crops w^ere produced in Counties Meath, Wicklow, Louth and 
Limerick, where most of the varieties cropped well, especially Thompson, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Williams Bon Chretien, Conference, Clapps Fai^oiirite, 
Marie Louise and Doyenne du Comice. 

In County Tipperary there was a fairly good crop, but the results were 
variable. In some gardens, the trees carried good fruits, while in others 
the crop was light. Where the yields were above avera,ge, the fruit was 
generally smaller in size than usual. 


Plums. 

The plum crop was the outstanding feature of this year’s large tree fruits. 
Of the 147 reports received, 119 stated that the yield was either an average 
or above the average for a number of years. Most of the plums flowered 
early, and the flowers set well, and except where the frost was sesvere the 
young fruits were not affected by the cold weather which followed. The 
fruits ripened about a fortnight earlier than usual. Victoria, was by far 
the heaviest cropper, and in eases where the branches were not supported 
they were broken by the weight of the fruit. This crop was exceptionally 
heavy in Counties Cavan, Donegal, Carlow, Galway, Louth, Meath. Sligo 
and Tipperary. 

In South County Dublin the yield of plums was below the average, but 
in the northern districts of the county very heavy crops were borne, the 
best croppers being Victoria, Czar, Purple Gage, Diamond, and Grecm 
Gage. In County Galway the yield was the best for 20 years, especially 
the varieties Victoria, Monarch, and Pond’s Seedling. 

In Counties Kerry, Kilkenny, North Monaghan, Waterford and Il.os- 
common the crop was generally a little below the average. 

In Leix there was a very good crop, especially River Kirke’s, Victoria, 
and Coe’s Emperor. Green Gages were about half a crop. 

There was a very heavy crop in County Leitrim on the varieties Early 
Rivers, Victoria and Czar. 

In south Mayo generally the yield on Victoria and Gisborncs and on old 
trees of Mussel and Horse Plum was good, but in the north of the county 
trees in the open were disappointing. 

In both north and south Tipperary the crop was exceptionally good, 
old trees bearing better than for many years. 

"Ih County Wicklow the yield was very heavy, especially on walls, but 
the fruit grown in the open was not of such good quality as usual. 
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Damsons. 

The yield of damsons was one of the best for many years. Of tlie 1S9 
reports received only 6 stated that the crop was a bad one. In Comity 
Cavan it was the heaviest for the past 40 years, the fruits being large, well- 
coloured and of good flavour. A comparatively new variety called Mc^rin^- 
weather did well in Counties Meath and Mayo. It produces imieh larger 
fruits than either the Cluster or Bradley’s King, , which are the two 
varieties chiefly cultivated. The crop was also heavy in Counties Louth, 
Dublin, Kildare, Limerick, Sligo and Wicklow. In Counties Kerry, Offaly, 
Kilkenny, and portions of Westmeath and Tipperary, the yield was below 
the average, and the fruits were small in size. 

Cherries. 

The cherry crop turned out to be better than was expected early in the 
season. The fruit ripened earlier than usual, owing to the warm dry 
summer. The weather at flowering time was very favourable, with the 
result that the fruit set well, and the fall of small fruit during tiie stoning 
period was less than usual. Taking it on the whole, it was one of the best 
crops for a number of years. 

In Counties Kerry, Longford, Monaghan, Waterford and Wexford the 
crop was below average. In north Tipperary the varieties Morelle and 
May Duke cropped well, but in the south end of the county the sweet 
cherries were good and the Morelio poor in yield. 

There was a good crop generally in County Wicklow. 

In County Mayo the varieties May Duke, Black Heart and Black Eagle 
cropped well. 

In County Dublin there was a fair crop of Black Heart, May Duke, 
Napoleon, Biggareau and Morelio. 

Peaches and Figs. 

These turned out a better crop than was anticipated owing to the dry 
suitable season. Of the 47 reports received, ail indicated a yield above 
the average. In general it was the best for many years. Not only did 
the trees bear more fruits, but the size, colour and flavour were good and 
much better than usual, and finished up well. In County Dublin the 
yield and quality of Royal George Peach, and Brown Turkey Fig was 
very good. There were also heavy crops in Counties Cork, Galway, Kildare, 
Limerick, Tipperary and Waterford and the flavour was excellent. 

Weather. 

During the early spring months the weather was extremely trying on 
tree fruits. The day and night temperatures varied considerably and 
had an injurious effect on the setting of the fruit in many places. From 
the middle to the end of June the cold and severe parching north-east winds 
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caused some dropping amongst the large tree fruits, especially where there 
was a heavy crop. This dropping of fruit was not so serious, however, 
as what usually takes place, owing to the fruits being more evenly distributed 
on the tree branches. 

Ill the western counties, especially in Counties Cdarc^, Galway, Roscoiiimoin 
Limerick and Mayo, a heavy gale of extreme violence on the 30tli and 31st 
July did much damage by blowing off many of the small apples, pears and 
plums, and bruising many more by beating them against each other and 
against the branches. Not only did it blow many of the fruits off the 
trees, but it also broke off many of the branches, where large trees were 
growing in exposed positions. Another storm on the 21st and 22nd 
August did considerable damage to fruit in County Limerick. 

There were none of the heavy gales which usually occur towards the end 
of September, and blow down large numbers of the finest fruits. The 
great heat of the late Summer and Autumn caused early maturing of apples, 
pears and plums, the majority of them ripening from ten to twenty days 
earlier than usual ; and many of the large growers of late keeping apples 
and pears feared that the fruit would break down in storage and not keep 
over the winter. 

Plums also swelled up more rapidly than usual, and were ripe and lit 
for use at an earlier date than for the last 60 years. Owing to the very 
sunny season, all large fruits coloured well and were of good flavour. On 
the whole, it was an excellent season for the production of high quality 
fruit. It was one of the driest seasons on record. 

In Dublin, the rainfall for the fii'st nine months of the year was only 
15.08 inches, which is roughly only about half of the normal annual rainfelL 
In County Meath, during the first nine months there was only 18,00 inches, 
which is about half the average of 86.39 inches for the last six years. 

In Leix it was the longest and most severe drought for the past 60 years. 
During the year 1887 only 14.04 inches of rain fell in. County Dublin, which 
is the lowest recorded since 1871. The wettest montli this year in County 
Dublin was February, when 3.8.5 inches fell, and the driest was September 
with .48 inches or less than half an inch. 

In Meath the wettest day was the 24th February, when 1.50 inches of 
rain fell. On light, sandy and gravelly soils the trees suffered more from 
drought than where the soil was heavier and of a condition to hold the 
moisture for a longer period. 


Insects. 

Taking the Season as a whole, insects caused much less 'injury to fruit 
and fruit trees than in past years. This was chiefly due to greater interest 
on the part of the growers in procuring ways and means of combating the 
various pests which attack our fruit trees. The habits of tliese insects 
are being studied more fully ; more efficient and more easily applied spraying 
materials are being evolved, and superior and more powerful spraying 
machines and appliances are being used to combat them, and to protect 
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the trees and fruit against their ravages. Growers now realise that unless 
thorough spraying is carried out at the proper time, a good crop of clean 
sound fruit cannot foe expected, and that much of their time and expenditure 
has been in vain. Considering the very warm and dry season, it is note- 
worthy that in general, little damage w^as caused by w^asps, although 
considerable injury from their attacks was reported from Counties Louth 
and Wicklow. Reports received from Counties Cavan, Dublin, Laoighis, 
Longford and Westmeath indicated that wasps were not so numerous as 
usual. No reports in this connection were received from other counties. 

American Blight or Woolly Aphis on apple trees w^as a source of trouble 
in Counties Cavan, Carlow's Cork, Dublin, Meath and Wicklow, This 
was chiefly due to the very dry weather, which is favourable for the spread 
of this troublesome and injurious insect pest. Mealy Aphis caused damage 
to plums in Counties Cavan, Dublin, Louth, Offaly and Tipperary. This 
is a pest which is difficult to eradicate, and should be treated immediately 
it is detected. The caterpillars of Ermine and Winter moths caused more 
or less damage by eating the leaves of apple trees in Coujities Donegal, 
Dublin, Kerry, Kilkenny, Laoighis, Louth, Monaghan, Offaly, Roscommon 
and Wicklow. Capsid bugs did considerable damage to both foliage and 
fruit in Counties Dublin, Meath, Donegal, Kerry, Limerick, Sligo and 
Leitrim, Red Spider was prevalent on large fruit trees in Counties Kildare. 
Kilkenny, Mayo, Offaly and Wicklow. Apple Sucker caused but little 
trouble. Black Fly caused some damage to young cherry shoots and 
foliage in. Counties Donegal, Dublin, Laoighis, Offaly, Tipperary and 
"Wicklow. Apple Sawfly attacks were reported from County Roscommon, 
and Codlin Moth from County Wicklow. 

Because of the continuous excessive drought, birds, chiefly Blackbirds 
and Tits, did much damage to Apples, Rears and Plums in Counties Carlow, 
Dublin and Wicklow^ 

Fungi. 

Owing chiefly to the extraordinary hot, dry summer and autumn, which 
to a certain extent was not conducive to the spread of fungoid diseases, 
and to remedial measures being taken immediately an outbreak was 
noticed, these diseases did not cause as much damage as in past years. 
Apples and pears were cleaner and not so much affected with Scab as usual. 
Slight attacks were reported from Counties Donegal, Dublin, Roscommon, 
Sligo, Waterford and Wexford. Silver Leaf, however, is slightly on the 
increase, and was reported from Counties Dublin, Louth, Meath and 
Wexford, where it attacked plums. It also attacked peaches and apples 
in Counties Dublin and Leix. Apple Blossom Wilt caused damage in 
Counties Dublin, Kerry, Sligo and Wexford. Apple and Pear Canker was 
chiefly to be found on old and neglected trees in Counties Kilkenny, Leitrim 
and Offaly, and was not so prevalent on young trees. It is being kept in 
check by spraying and pruning away infected branches. A case of Sunscald 
on apples was reported from Westmeath. 
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Markets. 

There was, on the whole, a fairly good crop of early apples. Old 
orchards bore a heavier yield than ‘usual, with the result that early prices 
were low and only apples of good quality, well graded and marketed in an 
attractive way, brought anything like a fair return. 

Early cooking apples were a heavy crop in Northern Ireland, and large 
quantities of these were marketed in the Free State, with the result that 
tiie supply was more than the demand and prices were at a low level. 
Many of these were placed on the Irish Free State market earlier than usual 
in order to have them in before the Duty began to operate. 

Pears were in good demand and the supply good ; and well graded clean 
fruit sold at remunerative prices. 

Plums produced a heavy crop of good clean fruit, and a large supply 
was marketed. The prices realised were above normal, owing to the small 
quantity of this fruit imported. 

Ill the damson growing districts of Meath, Louth and Monaghan there 
was a very heavy yield, and as the export duty was too great to allow of 
them being exported, the whole crop had to be disposed of in the home 
market. This caused a glut, as more fruits were being exposed for sale 
than were in demand both by Jam manufacturers and the general public. 

In County Cavan apples sold at from 2/- to 3/- per stone, according 
to size and quality. Pears lOd. per dozen, and plums at 8d. to lOd. per lb. 
Damsons were a glut and sold as low as 6/- per cwt. 

In County Clare good dessert apples brought from 8d. to lOd. per dozen, 
and cookers 1/6 to 3/~ per stone ; ungraded dessert apples brought from 
1/6 to 3/- per stone, and pears 9d. to 2/- per dozen, according to size and 
quality. 

In Cork the local demand was about equal to the supply, and early 
desserts sold at from 5d. to 7d. per lb. Cookers realised (>/” per 100 for 
selected fruit, and 4/“ for second grade. By the barrel they sold at from 
16/- to 20/-. 

In Donegal, pears brought from 2/6 to 3/- per stone ; plums 1/- to 2/- 
per stone, and damsons 69. to 1/- per stone. 

Prices varied very much in the Dublin market ; some days there was a 
good demand and good prices were realised; on other days, when the 
demand was below normal, poor prices were obtained unless the fruit was 
of exceptional merit. 

Large supplies of early apples, chiefly Grenadier, were brought into the 
Irish Free State from Northern Ireland, and this brought down the price 
for a few weeks, but when this supply was exhausted, the prices improved. 
Early dessert apples brought 5/- per float, 4/- per tray and 10/- per bushel 
for select fruit. The price of plums was slightly lower than usual, owing 
to the large supply in the plum growing districts, and sold at from 4d, to 
Sd. per lb. Damsons were a glut in the market, and sold at from 1/6 to 



3/6 per chip basket. Pears were plentiful, and being of good quality, 
were in great demand at from 1/- to S/~ per dozen according to quality. 

Ill Galway ungraded apples brought 1/- to 1/6 and graded from 2/- to 
2/6 per stone. 

In Kerry first grade apples brought from 5/~ to 8/- per 100, and plums 
8d. to lOd, per lb. 

In Kildare apples sold well, desserts bringing S/- per stone, and the same 
price was realised for extra selected cookers. 

Prices were remunerative in County Kilkenny, where the early desseits 
sold at 5/- per half bushel and cookers at 7/- per bushel. 

In Leix cherries sold at 1/- to 1/3 per ib., graded apples at 8d, per 
dozen, and windfalls at l/~ per stone. 

In Limerick the market was overstocked with early and mid-season 
apples, and stocks of late keepers were held over for later markets. Select 
desserts brought 9d. to l/~ per dozen ; cookers were sold as low as 1/6 per 
stone. Preserving plums sold at from 3/- to 4. ’-, and damsons at from 
1/6 to 2/6 per stone and 6/- to 8/~ per cwt. 

In Mayo good dessert apples brought 1/- per dozen, but there was a 
glut of poor quality cookers which sold at 1/6 to 2/— per stone. 

Prices were low in Meath, owing to large supplies of early cooking apples 
and windfalls, and ranged around 2/“ per stone, pears 4/- per stone, and 
damsons 2d. per lb. 

In Offaly apples sold at from 1/6 to 2/- per stone, plums 8d, to lOd. 
per lb., pears 2/- to 4/- per dozen, and damsons 2d. per lb. 

^ There was very little demand in Roscommon, and growers held over their 
fruit for better markets. 

In Tipperary the demand for apples was not up to the average ; first 
grade selling at 9d. and second grade at 6d. per dozen. Plums sold at 3d, 
to 5d., cherries at 9d. per lb., pears 1/- to 2/~ per dozen, and damsons 2/~ 
to 3/- per stone. 

Prices were below normal in Waterford, cookers 1/9 to 3/-~ per stone, 
and dessert apples 3/- to 3/6 per stone ; pears 1/- to 2/- per dozen, and 
plums and damsons 4d. per lb. 

In Wicklow there was a good demand. Choice apples realised 1/- to 
1 /6 per dozen, others 2/- per stone and as high as 2/6 per tray of 12 lb. 

Prices were, in general, below the average in County Wexford, and apples 
sold at about 5/- per 120, .extras at 8d. to lOd. per dozen. Pears sold at 
2d. each, and plums at Sd. per lb. 
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SUGAR PULP FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Concurrently with the cattle fattening experiments (reported in VoI» 
XXXII., No, 2, of this Journal), a somewhat similar feeding experiment 
with sugar pulp was conducted with dairy cows. This experiment, which 
was designed to afford information on the suitability of sugar pulp as a 
concentrate in the ration for milk production, was carried out at the 
Department’s farms at Athenry, Ballyhaise and Clonakilty during the early 
spring months of the years 1981, 1932 and 1988. The cows used in the 
experiment were carefully selected, all having calved shortly before the 
beginning of each experimental season, and in order to ensure that the 
advance of pregnancy should influence the results but as little as possible,, 
service was postponed for some w^eeks. Where the date of calving permitted, 
those COW’S which by temperament and otherwise showed themselves adapted 
to experimental purposes were used in successive seasons for this investiga- 
tion, and in a number of instances the same cows were included in each of 
the three seasons of the experiment. Not less than six cows were included 
in the experiment at each of the centres in any season, and altogether a 
portion of sixty-one lactations was covered by the experiment. 

One group of cows only was included in the experiment at each centre, 
and two different rations were alternated over periods of three weeks while 
the experiment was in progress. The scheme of alternation adopted will be 
easily understood by reference to the appended diagrams showing the total 
milk yields. These diagrams facilitate the comparison of the yield for the 
different periods. In the first season the experiment was divided into five 
periods of three weeks each, and in the second and third seasons into four 
periods of the same duration. A basal ration of 14lb. hay and 80lb, roots 
per head daily was fed throughout the experiment. In addition a standard 
meal ration consisting of 2 parts crushed oats, 1 part maiaie meal, 
1 part decorticated cotton seed meal, was fed during the first, third and 
fifth periods in the first season, and during the first and third periods in 
succeeding seasons. During the second period in all three seasons, and in 
the fourth period in the second and third seasons, the maize meal of the 
standard ration was replaced by sugar pulp in the proportion of 10 parts 
maize meal to 11| parts sugar pulp, while in the fourth period of the first 
season half the oats also was replaced in equal proportion by sugar pulp. 
The proportion of the different foods included in the meal ration during the* 
different periods in the first season is shown in the following table n— 

Period. Maize Meal. Crashed Oats. Sugar Pulp. Co t to Seed Meal,. 


1st period . . 


parts 

1 

parts 

2 

parts 

pjirta 

1 

2nd „ 


. . - 

2 

1.15 

1 

3rd „ 


. . 1 

2 

. — 

1 

4th „ 


. . 

1 

2.15 

1 

6th „ . . 


. . 1 

2 

...... 

1 
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In the second and third seasons the meal portion of the ration during the 
different periods was as follows : — - 


Period 

Maize Meal. 

Crushed Oats. Sugar Pulp. Cotton Seed 



Meal. 

1st period 

1 part 

2 parts — 1 part 

2nd „ 

— 

2 ,, 1.15 parts 1 ,, 

3rd 

1 part 

2 „ — 1 „ 

4th ,, 

— 

2 „ 1.15 parts 1 „ 


The concentrates were fed to each cow at the rate of 8 Jib. of the standard 
ration for every gallon of milk yielded and at corresponding rates for the 
other rations. The milk yield on which the feeding was based was determined 
from the yields produced during the week or two immediately preceding 
each experiment, and on this yield the ration fed to each cow for the whole 
period of the experiment was calculated. 

The concentrates were mixed together and fed dry, adequate supplies of 
water being provided. The cows were weighed at the beginning and end of 
each experimental period, and an accurate daily record of the milk yields 
kept. Care was exercised at all times to detect any changes in flavour or 
quality of the milk which might occur as a result of feeding any of the 
different rations. The milk yields and body weights of each cow are indicated 
in the accompanying graphs. 


1930-81 Season. 

At Athenry eight cows were used in the experiment which commenced 
on 27th January, 1931. The cows were weighed on that morning, and the 
experimental rations introduced on the afternoon of the same day ; milk 
yield recording was begun on following morning. This procedure was 
adopted at the beginning of each period at this centre ; thus the cows were 
weighed always on the morning of the last day of a period, the new ration 
introduced the same evening, and the milk yield for the new period recorded 
as from the following morning. At this centre the cows were out on grass 
by day, as weather permitted, from the beginning of the experiment, and 
were housed by night. 

At Ballyhaise seven cows were employed in the experiment and six at 
Clonakilty. During the fourth and fifth periods the cows at Clonakilty were 
out on fair grass during the day. For the last two weeks of the fifth period 
they had access to good grass both night and day. No difficulty was 
experienced in getting the cows to take the different rations, and, so far as 
could be observed, the rations were equally appetising. 

At Athenry one of the cows {Rosie II.) had a slight chill in March, but 
not sufficient to affect her milk yield to any serious extent. This was the 
only trouble experienced with the cows during this season or, in fact, during 
the whole course of the experiment. 

The daily milk yield, as weE as the live weight at the beginning and end 
of each period of each cow at the different centres, is shown graphicaBy in 
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Figures No. 1 to 3, while the total milk yield for each period is shown in 
Figures No. 4 to 6. 

No bad flavour or taste could be detected in the milk at either centre as 
a result of the feeding with sugar pulp. 

The increase in milk yields at Athenry and Clonakilty in the fifth period 
is presumably due to the earlier growdh of gms^ at these centres* 


Season 1931-82, 

During the second season of the experiment eight cows were used at 
Athenry and six at each of the other two centres. As already indicated, only 
two rations, namely, the standard and that in which the maize of the 
standard was replaced by sugar pulp in the proportion of 10 parts maize 
to 11 J parts sugar pulp, were fed during this season. These two rations 
were alternated over the four periods at all centres. 

All the cows remained in excellent health throughout the experiment, 
and, with one exception, took readily to the alternation of the rations. The 
exception was one of the cows at Clonakilty, which showed a temporary 
dislike to the sugar pulp ration. No taint or flavour could be detected from 
the milk at any centre. 

Figures No. 7 to 9 show graphically the daily milk yield and the live 
weight of each cow over the period of the experiment, while the total yields 
are shown in the diagrams. Figures No. 10 to 12. 


Season 1932-3B. 

The procedure during this season was exactly similar to that of the previous 
year, and the same number of cows was included at each centre. No difficulty 
was experienced in connection with the health of any of the cows, or in 
regard to their appetite for the different rations. 

Figures No. 13 to 15 indicate graphically the daily milk yield and live 
weight, while the total milk yields for each period at each centre are shown 
in Figures No. 16 to 18. 

The graphs representing the yield of milk obtained as a result of feeding 
the cows with a basal ration of hay and roots and the standard meal ration 
show no striking change compared with the graphs showing the yields 
produced as a result of feeding the ration in which the maize meal of thcj 
standard ration was replaced by sugar pulp. 

There are no big variations between the two sets of graphs— nothing but 
the normal gradual falling off in yield of milk as the milking period advances, 
and except for a very few fluctuations in the yield of individual cows on a 
few occasions, due to some other influence during the trials, they are regular 
and such as would be expected from the use of equivalent foods in a ration. 
Consequently, it may be assumed, as far as could be claimed from experiments 
with a limited number of cows, that sugar pulp, in the proper proportions, 
forms a suitable substitute for maize meal, in a mixed meal ration such as 
that fed to the cows in these experiments. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


The Sugar Beet of the Future, 

According to that well-known authority, Dr. H. Claassen, one of the most 
Important and also most controversial questions in connection with sugar 
beet is s whether is it more profitable to grow beets which produce (a) a 
high sugar-content, or (b) a heavy yield per acre. It is evident, says Dr. 
Claassen, that the conditions now prevailing in the industry in different 
countries cannot be taken into account in solving the problem, since the 
system of restriction or quota system — ^voluntary or compulsory — is every-” 
where in force. Liberty of economic action and competition on the world 
market has gone, and it is a question whether that liberty will ever return. 
Should this eventually happen, the country that has done preparatory 
work in the way of technical and practical research will find itself best 
equipped. 

Some ten years ago, certain German beet-seed specialists put on the 
market beets which had been specially bred for heavy yield. Outside 
Germany, the new varieties were decried, and very inadequate cultural 
trials made it appear as though they were possessed of every imaginable 
fault, chiefly a low sugar-content and juice of inferior quality. In Germany, 
on the other hand, opinion as to high-yielding beets changed rapidly when 
careful experiments, continued through several years, had shown their 
economic superiority in a large number of cases. 

Dr. Claassen at any rate is of opinion that such beets are economically 
the best from the grower’s point of view, particularly when that grower 
has also a share in the factory, and pockets not only the full return for the 
sale of the beets but also the value of the leaves and slices as feed for his 
stock. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Sugar Beet Institute have given it as their opinion 
that the beet of the future will be one containing 20 per cent, of sugar, and 
yielding a concentrated juice of a purity equal to that of good raw sugar. 
It will be a high-yielding beet which will be studied and improved with a 
view to arriving at a constant strain, well defined and resistant to disease, 
and which, thanks to appropriate cultural methods and a powerful composite 
manure, will produce a heavy crop of roots while maintaining a sugar 
percentage not appreciably inferior to that of good beets at the present 
day. 


A.LV. Silage : Tests at Rothamstead. 

During the autumn of 1932, tests were made of this new process, using 
three crops^ — green maize, sugar beet tops and kale. Small wooden silos 
were used for the first two. 

Both the maize and beet tops gave well-made silage, but the kale 
unfortunately was unpalatable. This seemed to be due to the use of too 
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much acid in making it, viz., 14 gailons per ton of diluted A.I.V. stock 
solution (chiefly commercial hydrochloric acid diluted vdtli four times its 
bulk of water). The silage had a markedly bitter taste. 

With the beet tops, only 8 gallons of dilute acid were used for each ton 
of fresh material, and the product %vas very palatable, being eaten readily 
by young cattle. 

The kale silage was a total failure, except for a layer of small kale near 
the top of the stack. Twenty-three tons of marrow-stem kale were built 
into a stack, using the hay elevator, but it was a heavy crop with thick 
stems and did not settle into a sufficiently compact heap. As a result 
the bulk of the material continued to ferment and resulted in a rotten, 
evil-smelling heap. The small kale on top, however, had settled down 
compactly so that fermentation was prevented, and this product proved 
palatable. Its analysis w^as 20 per cent dr}’' matter and 1.45 per cent N. 

The following table gives the results of ensiling the maize and the beet 
tops : — 


Total weight, tons 

matter content, per cent. 
Nitrogen 


Fibre 
Total Ash 


per cent, in dr}’- 
matter. 


Ma 

IZE 

Beet 

Tops 

Fresh 

material 

Silage 

Fresh 

material 

Silage 

9.19 

4.39 

10.16 

5.90 

10.28 

— 

1 14.45 

— 

2.02 

1.80 

1 2.13 

2.18 

29.92 

40.10 

i 9.77 

11.90 

12.39 

11.67 

1 20.70 i 

i 

32.91 


On the assumption that no loss of fibre occurred in the process, there 
was a loss of dry matter of 25 per cent, of the maize and of 18 per cent, of 
the beet tops, and in nitrogen of 30 per cent, for maize and 16 per cent, for 
beet tops. These losses are of the same order of magnitude as have been 
obtained for silage prepared in silos in the ordinary way. 

A preliminary observational test was carried out on the value of the 
beet silage to young cattle being outwintered in store condition. Fourteen 
cattle, receiving 40 lb. silage and 4 Ib. concentrates put on 0.92 lb. per day 
live weight increase, while 13, receiving 10 lb. hay and 3 lb. of the same 
concentrates, put on 0.96 ib. 

Decline of the Poultry Industry in South Africa* 

Exports of eggs during the 1933 season down to the week ended November 
11 reached the total of 117,833 standard cases of 30 dozen each, in com- 
parison with the total of 131,071 cases for the same period in the preceding 
year. The total exports for 1933 are therefore not considered likely to 
exceed 160,000 cases, compared with 172,560 cases in the year before. 

The Division of Economics and Markets states that : The economic 
factors which have led to this steady decline in the egg export industry 
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since the peak of 192,601 cases was reached in the 1960-31 season are 
various and complex. How far the decline may be ascribed to the temporary 
discouragement of the depression, or to the present definite tendency for 
the nations of the world to become as far as possible self-sufficient, it is 
difficult to determine. Certainly, so far as South Africa is concerned, the 
low prices ruling have caused farmers to reduce their flocks by heavy culling 
and by restricting the number of pullets raised. The continuance of a 
relatively high level of prices until late in the past mnter is sufficient 
evidence that breeders have reduced their flocks.” 

Relative Feeding-Value of Potato Flakes and Slices. 

A long report on the results of experiments in feeding potato flakes and 
slices to cattle and pigs has been published by Professor Fingerling, 
Leipzig. The experiments with cattle were made as long ago as the winter 
of 1908-00, under the direction of Professor O. Kellner. The experiments 
with potato flakes fed to pigs date from the period of the war, while those 
made with potato slices fed to pigs were completed two years ago. The 
results obtained are summarised as follows : — 

1. When fed to cattle, flakes and slices were equally digestible. Both 
had a somewhat depressant effect on digestion, but this affected one animal 
more than another. 

2. As regards digestibility, potato slices (fed to pigs) were slightly better 
than flakes, but the difference lay rather in the natural variation in the 
value-determining constituents, particularly the nitrogen -free extracts. 
Seeing that the flakes and slices w'ere derived from raw material of different 
origins, no particular significance can be attached to the above-mentioned 
difference. 

6. Fed to ruminants, the starch value of the flakes was found to be 83.1 
and of slices 87.6 (measured in terms of dry matter). No noteworthy 
difference between the two was observed. 

4. In pig-feeding experiments, a starch-value of 90.1 was found for 
flakes arid of 87.5 for slices, and no noteworthy difference in nutritive value 
was recorded. 

5. Pigs were found to utilise more of the dry matter in flakes and slices 
than did cattle ; the excess was 83.9 per cent, for flakes and 80.8 per cent, 
for slices. 

6. Calculating the starch value on the basis of the gain in weight produced 
in cattle and pigs by pure starch flour, no difference was found in regard 
to starch value for either flakes or slices when fed to cattle and pigs. 

The Colorado Beetle in France. 

According to the latest report., the Colorado beetle has reached a point 
less than 40 kilometres (25 miles) from Saint Malo, and is becoming a serious 
menace to the early potato crop. In view ,of' the state of affairs, a 
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deputation from the Channel Islands has been conferring with the local 
agricultural syndicates as to the best means of coping with the plague. 
The Jersey delegate promised to use his influence with the British Government 
to bring about an Anglo-French agreement wdiich might serve as a starting- 
point of a general campaign against the pest and permit of the resumption 
of commercial relations with Great Britain. 

In the course of a paper recently read before the French Academy of 
Sciences, it was stated that researches have shown that, while the Colorado 
beetle feeds exclusively upon plants of the genus Solanum, its preference 
for the potato takes only the third or fourth place after certain exotic 
plants, and one plant which is very common in France, namely, the woody 
nightshade. It was suggested that this fact might perhaps be turned to 
practical use in controlling the pest’s activities. 

Colorado Beetle Menace : Swiss Regulations* 

The Swiss Government have issued a description of the Colorado beetle, 
its appearance and life habits, together with directions for the control 
measures to be adopted should the pest invade Switzerland. It is pointed 
out that, though the beetle rarely flies and even then covers but small 
distances, isolated specimens, and even large numbers, may travel far, 
carried by the vind or through the agency of the various types of 
mechanical transport — ^trains, motors, or ordinary country carts, and may 
also be conveyed in consignments of potatoes and other vegetables. 

The following control measures are recommended : — 

1. Regulation of the importation of potatoes and other vegetable produce, 
particularly with earth attached. 

2. Obligation to declare the presence of suspected insects. 

3. Systematic picking off of adult insects, larvae and eggs. 

4. After picking off insects, centres to be destroyed by burning the 
plants and disinfecting the soil with tar-oil. For the following four years, 
trap-plants to be kept and watched. If during this period, no adult insect 
appears, the centre in question to be considered as extinct. 

5. Treatment of the crop by repeated spraying with 1 per cent, solution 
of arsenate of lead, to which has been added 0.15 per cent, of Paris green 
and 1 per cent, of grape sugar ; the fight against the Colorado beetle may 
be combined with treatment for ordinary potato diseases (e.g., blight) by 
adding lead arsenate to the usual Bordeaux Mixture. Some untreated 
drills should be left as traps. 

6. In case of serious attack, sprinkle young plants, before giving the 
liquid treatment, with Paris green (or lead arsenate or arsenate of lime) 
mixed with from 10 to 15 parts of slaked lime. 

Effect of Feeding-Stuffs on Qualty of Eggs. 

That the quality of eggs may be influenced by the food consumed by the 
hen is as natural as that the quality of butter or of bacon cah be improved 
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by a judicious selection of the material fed to cows and }3ig's respectively. 
Fowl running at libertv select their food at will, with the result that their 
eggs have the good flavour which is natural to them. VYheii fowls are 
kept in captivity, their food must be made to approximate a,s closely as 
possible to their natural diet of seeds, worms, grubs, grass and the like. 

The Danish National Egg Committee have had their attention directed 
to eggs with badly coloured, spotty yolks, which are thought to be due to^ 
the excessive use of food mixtures primarily intended for cattle, and con- 
taining a great deal of cottonseed cake. They accordingly requested the 
Agricultural Laboratory to investigate the question. This was done, and 
a report on the matter has been issued. 

A flock of 10 Brown Leghorns were isolated in a house which had a grass 
run attached to it. They were fed with “ Lundgaard Mixture ” to which 
w^as added 65 grammes of corn. When it had been found that the eggs 
produced on this dietary w^ere of a normal colour, finely-ground cottonseed 
cake was mixed, first in the proportion of 25 per cent., and then of 50 per 
cent., with the original ration. When the latter quantity was used, the 
hens disliked the food, and the eggs diminished in size, and became fewer 
in number after about a week. 

After the birds had been fed for four or five days on food containing the 
larger proportion of cotton cake, the egg-yoiks began to assume a dirty 
greyish-brown colour, with dark brown veined patches. The membrane 
enclosing the yolk was thick, shiny and tough. The contents of the yolk 
were normal in some cases, and in others of a greyish colour and tough 
consistency. The w^hites were usually clear, though abnormally gelatinous. 
In some cases the whites were turbid and brownish, with white or yellow 
particles. The eggs, when broken, had a disgusting appearance and had 
fco be regarded as useless for human food. 

The Egg Committee therefore w^arn fowl-owners against the use of cattle- 
feed mixtures containing a large proportion of cotton-cake, as such feeding 
will spoil the quality of the eggs. They also point out that much harm 
would be done by the exportation of eggs of tlie kind described. 

Consumption of Margarine in Holland. 

As was to be expected, the various measures adopted by the Dutch 
Government in support of the national dairying industry have had a serious 
effect upon the manufacture and consumption of margarine. As a result 
of the compulsory admixture of margarine, 108,000 kegs of butter were 
used for this purpose in 1932, as compared with 6,700 kegs in the preceding 
year. 

The amount of margarine manufactured in 1932 was 39 per cent, less 
than in 1981, and the consumption of margarine fell by about 21 per cent. 
The consumption of butter, on the other hand, increased by about 20 per 
cent., but this figure includes the butter used for mixing with margarine. 
The total consumption of butter and margarine in Holland was 3 per cent, 
less than in the year 1931. 
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In 1982j the consumption of margarine was 974,400 cwt., as against 
1,277,600 cwt. ill 1931, whilst butter consumption rose from 1,151,600 
cwt. to 1,387,800 cwt. in 1932. 

Destruction of Weeds in Cereal Crops by means of Sulphuric Acid Spraying. 

Tests of sulphuric acid spraying, as a means of destroying weeds, 
particularly charlock, in cereal crops, were carried out in 1932 at 
Shillingford, Oxford, and Linkenholt, Hampshire, by the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering 'of the University of Oxford. The 
actual spraying was done with a Kartof machine drawn by a tractor. The 
sulphuric acid used was arsenical B.O.V. (containing 77 per cent acid) in 
10-gallon carboys. About 100 gallons of dilute acid per acre was enough 
to eradicate fairly severe charlock infestations. 

At Shillingford the crop (barley) and the weeds were both very thick. 
After spraying, the charlock wilted rapidly, and was to a large extent 
eradicated. Where the full 100 gallons per acre was applied, charlock 
eradication was practically complete. Thistles and docks were temporarily 
checked. The barley too was checked and after 24 hours was wilted, but 
gradually recovered, and in 18 to 20 days after spraying was much greener 
and stronger than the unsprayed portions. 

Maturity was delayed on an average by eight days, and it was estimated 
that in the sprayed portion the yield was increased by about 20 per cent. 

At Linkenholt, the crops treated — barley, wheat and oats were thin 
before spraying. After spraying, the charlock wilted rapidly, but in the 
portion sprayed with 80 gallons to the acre, eradication was incomplete. 
Thistles were checked and recovered in a stunted form only. All the 
cereals were checked and wilted but recovered gradually, and in two to 
three weeks were noticeably greener and stronger than in places where the 
spray had missed. Maturity was delayed on an average by 14 days. The 
estimated increases in grain yield from sprayed portions averaged 5 to 
10 per cent. Straw yields were not noticeably affected. 

The spraying cost per acre at Shillingford and Linkenholt varied from 
10s. to 9s., excluding spraying machine charges. As those trials were the 
first made with acid, the figures are not regarded as unsatisfactory, though 
they should be capable of reduction. In both instances the cost of the 
acid per ton was fairly high, namely £3 7s. Od. and £4 respectively, delivered 
by road. 


Pig-Recording in Sweden, 1932. 

The report on the Government pig-recording or “ yield-control ” scheme 
for the year 1932 has now been issued. The number of breeding-stocks 
tested at the two stations, Astorp and Hallsberg was 61, of which ^ 20 were 
of the Swedish Farm Breed and 41 Yorkshires. This was the tenth' year 
of work for the Astorp station and the second for the station at Hallsberg. 
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Tlie following table shows the average results for both stations. It 
will be noted that these results are almost identical in many cases for the 
two breeds. 



Swedish 

Yorkshire 


Breed, 

Breeds 

Daily gain, per pig and day : grammes 

. . 659 

648 

Food units per kilo of growth 

3.46 

8.50 

Loss on slaughter : per cent. 

. . 25.9 

25.3 

Length of carcase : cm. . . 

. . 91.5 

98.1 

Thicioiess of back fat : cm. 

8.78 

8.60 

Thickness of belly : cm. 

8.22 

8.80 

Belly : marks awarded 

. . 12.8 

18.1 

Hams : marks awarded ... 

. . 18.1 

18.0 

Number of pigs in Class I ; per cent. 

. . 68 

76 

Number of pigs in Class II : per cent. 

.. 27 

17 

Number of pigs in Class III : per cent. 

, . 10 

7 

Utility value : quality marks 

. . 54.8 

56.6 

Utility value ; quantity marks 

. . 25.0 

25.5 

Bacon type : slaughter marks 

. . 13.2 

18.6 

The work at the stations was more extensive in 

1982 than 

in previous 


years. The number of groups of pigs killed and judged during the year 
was 205, comprising altogether 777 pigs. Of these animals, 228 (or 29 
per cent.) were of the Swedish Farhi Breed. 

Regulation of Pig-Supplies in U.S.A. 

The continuous fail in pig-prices, which began early in 1980, combined 
with the slight increase (3 per cent.) in pig-production in the Spring of 1988, 
led the United States Government (acting through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) to adopt a scheme for relieving the market 
of a large proportion of the pigs and pig products which would normally 
have been marketed during the year. To relieve the situation, tlie 
Government decided to buy and kill off at least 4 million bonhams 
and light pigs and 1 million pregnant sows. The greater part of the meat 
was to be handed over to the Government relief committees on the under- 
standing, however, that the normal buying of meat by these bodies was not 
thereby reduced. 

During the first five w^eeks (23rd August — 29th September, 1988) the 
number of pigs actually bought by the Government and killed off was 
6,196,061. The pigs were distributed to 78 abattoirs for slaughter. The 
number of sows offered was small. Of the pigs killed, nearly 5 millions, 
weighed 80 lb. and under, whilst 1 million weighed from 80 to 100 Ib. The 
pigs in this latter group, and also the sows, were turned into pork if approved 
by the „ veterinary experts. The pork was salted down and handed over 
to the Federal Relief Organisation for distribution as required. Bonhams 
WMcrhfo'ff less than 80 lb. were turned into feeding stuffs and fertilisers. 
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The pigs were bought at a price which was slightly higher than that niiing 
on the market, and varied from 6 dollars per 100 lb. for pigs weighing from 
96 to 100 lb. to 9|- dollars per 100 lb. for pigs weighing from 25 to 80 lb. 
The highest premium was thus paid for the lightest type of pigs. For 
pregnant sows, the market price, plus a premium of four dollars per head, 
is paid. 

The whole question of over-production in the pig industry was aggravated 
by the partial failure of the maize crop and the consequent rise in maize 
prices owing to the summer drought in 1983. To meet this difficulty, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture have devised a scheme for helping 
farmers who are both pig-breeders and maize-growers. What is known 
as a “ benefit payment ’’ is made to these farmers on condition that they 
reduce their production of pigs and of maize. The necessary funds for this 
are raised by the imposition of a ‘‘ processing tax ’’ on pigs killed, and by 
a similar tax on maize which is transformed into some commercial product 
and does not therefore come on the market in the form of pig- meat. 

Co-operative Egg Trade in Germany. 

In 1982, the 19 German Raiffeisen agricultural egg co-operative centres 
and their branches handled 458,970,990 eggs, as compared with 507,387,186 
in 1931. This is the first fall in numbers registered since the establishment 
of the co-operative egg centres and it is attributed to various causes. 

In 1982 the price level of eggs was exceedingly low. As a result, more 
eggs were used by the farming classes and many poultry farms which had 
to purchase their feeding stuffs went bankrupt. Consequently fewer eggs 
w^ere offered to the co-operative centres. 

The enforcing of the Commercial Classification Order of the 17th March, 
1982, had a very adverse effect on the co-operative trade. It gave the 
general egg trade the right of standardisation on very easy terms and 
permission to use the Eagle stamp, which had hitherto been reserved for 
the co-operative societies. The Maize Order under which the general 
trade were empowered to issue vouchers for cheap maize to their suppliers 
took from the co-operative societies their last privilege and caused many 
wavering suppliers to drop off. 

The financial position of most of the co-operative centres is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The year 1982 was probably the most difficult in the history 
of the co-operative egg trade, but the measures taken by the new Government 
to place the egg industry on a sound basis and to ensure that German eggs 
may be able to compete successfully against the dumping measures of 80 
European and overseas countries, give grounds for hope that the German 
poultry industry has passed the crisis. 

Abattoir Loan Fund in Sweden. 

The Swedish Government have issued a statement to the effect that loans 
from this fund will be granted to any economic organisation having for its 
object the carrying-on of a co-operative.abattoir, the majority of the members 
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of wliich are farmers. The loan may be o'btained for the purpose of 
establishing^ equipping or purchasing an abattoir, its fittings and material, 
for rebuilding an abattoir, or for the installation of improved equipment. 
The organisation in question must be suitable for the purpose intended as 
regards its economic status, working methods, and general circumstances, 
and it must be an affiliated membei' of the national federation of Swedish 
abattoirs. 

The members of the abattoir are bound to supply pigs, and must not 
resign tlieir membership before the lapse of at least five years. The largest 
sum which can be obtained by loan is five-sevenths of the total cost as 
calculated by the Department of Agriculture in each particular case. 
Interest at the rate of per cent, annually is payable on the loan, starting 
from the day on wdiich the loan was raised. Amortisation begins in the 
third year, and equal annual payments are made for a period to be fixed 
by the Department of Agriculture. The amortisation period for loans 
in aid of techiiieai improvements may not exceed ten years and for other 
loans, twenty years. 


Danish Agricultural Crisis. 

The suggestions as to the distribution of surplus butter to hospitals » 
etc., attributed to the Danish Minister for Agriculture in June last, have 
apparently not been put into practice. 

On the contrary, several recent references seem to indicate that the whole 
question of how the agricultural crisis in Denmark may best be met still 
remains undecided. The scheme for the rationing of pig-supplies is, indeed,, 
in operation, but it is the subject of much criticism and discontent. 

A recent report by the Canadian Trade Commissioner for Scandinavia 
contains the following passage : — “ During the summer an agricultural 
commission, including within its membership representatives of all the 
important political parties, has been investigating the position of the farming 
community. Based on conclusions reached by this commission, several 
bills were drafted and presented to the Rigsdag on September 19th. Tliesc 
bills dealing with the agricultural crisis will shortly be debated, and in 
the meantime valuta permits for grain are being issued for only one month 
at a time. Generally permits are issued for four-month periods. 

‘‘ Opinion differs as to the measure of relief which the Rigsdag will 
recommend to be extended to the farmers with respect to grain, butter, 
hogs, and cattle control, and with respect to reduction of interest rates on 
farm mortgages, but it is certain that something will be done, and the grain 
trade may be affected if some machinery could be devised which would 
permit the Danish grain growers to receive higher prices and the price of” 
bread remain unchanged .... In the meantime, until definite action is 
taken concerning this crisis legislation, and considering that valuta permits 
for grain are only issued for a month at a time, the situation is peculiar.” 

In a paper on agricultural policy, read at the annual meeting of the 
IZealand Agricultural Associations which was held on I'Tth 
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November, Di\ Jorgen Pedersen pressed for the introduction of a measure 
which would enable a tax to be levied on all butter intended for home 
consumption such that the wholesale , price of butter on the Danish, home, 
market would be brought up to 250. Ore per kilo (about l/~ per lb,), and 
he further advocated a tax on milk consumed in liquid form. He also 
proposed a tax on margarine in order to prevent a fall in the consumption 
of butter, 

Colorado Beetle in British Columbia. 

According to the Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for 
the year 1932, their Horticultural Branch has been carrying out certain 
control measures against the Colorado beetle which is found only in the 
East Kootenays. The report states that, while it has been found impossible 
to eradicate this pest, the fact that it has not spread to other areas would 
seem to justify the expenditure which has been made. The report furnished 
by the Branch in charge of the work states that there was a marked 
lessening in the area in which the pest was found, as compared with the 
previous year. The work is being continued for another year. 


Export Bounties in Finland. 

Finland’s Finance Bill for 1933-34 provides for the introduction of a 
new scheme of export bounties to replace the one now in force. The new 
year will see the expiry of the law under which export bounties are granted 
on eggs and bacon, and of the law which provides bounties for stabilizing 
the price of certain dairy products. The Government, it seems, are not 
agreed as to the form which the bounty scheme is to take, although the 
Finance Bill now under discussion envisages the continuation of the policy 
of bounties. It is presumed that the export bounty on butter will be raised 
to 5 Finnish Marks per kilo (2.6 pence per lb.) when the wholesale price 
for export butter is 22 F.Mk. or under (10.6 pence per lb.). When the 
butter price rises, the export bounty will be correspondingly reduced, and 
will entirely vanish when the price reaches 13 pence per lb. or upwards. 
The export bounties on cheese, pork and eggs are also to be reduced and are 
expected to be approximately as follows : — ' 


Cheese 


0,9 pence per lb.. 


Pork, smoked or salted . . . , . . 1.17 „ 

Pork, fresh , . . . . . . . 0.9 „ 

Eggs .. .. .. ,, ' 1.12 „ 


The total sums required for these bounties during the coming year are 
estimated at £420,354 for butter, £20,354 for cheese, £32,666 for pork, and 
£132,743 for eggs. ' 
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Department's Exhibit at Royal Horticultura! Society Show. 

A Potato Exhibit was staged by the Department of Agriculture at the 
recent Autumn Show of the Royal Horticultural Society held at the 
Crystal Palace, London. The Department were awarded a Knightian 
Medal for the Exhibit. 

The Exliibit, which created very keen interest, consisted of a collection 
of seventy-two dishes illustrating the history of potato varieties for the 
past two hundred years. Particulars regarding these varieties are given 
in the article on the History of Potato Varieties in this Journal. 

Some of the varieties have been in cultivation in this country for 150 
years. Amongst the oldest are Pink Eyes, grown fairly extensively 
until very recently in the Arran Islands, and Irish White from Co. Donegal. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON GRASS .SILAGE 

By C. Boyle, M.A., Ph.D., and J. J. Ryae, M.Sc., A.E..C.ScJ., 
University College, Cork. 

PART I.— A.I.V. SILAGE. 

Ill view of the increased atcention given to the conservation of grass and 
other fodders by what is laiown as the A.I.Y. method and the claims ad- 
vaiiced in its favour, a preliminary experiment was carried out on the making 
of grass silage by this method at the University College Farm, Bishopstown, 
Cork, in 1932-33. 

The process consists of the application of a solution composed of mineral 
acids to the material to be ensiled so as to raise the liydrogeii ion concentration 
as qiiickiy as possible to a value bet\7een pH.3 and pH.4, with the object 
of cheeking respiration and bacterial fermentation. 

The container used was of the circular wooden tub” type used in Finland, 
where this particular method of fodder preservation originated. The 
“ tub ” was 10 feet in diameter, 6 feet high and had a superstructure 6 feet 
in height. One half of the tub ” was below ground level and the portion 
above ground level was earthed up on the outside so as to exclude air. 
Provision was made for drainage by means of a pipe leading from the centre 
of the floor to a manhole on the outside. 

The material used was aftermath taken from a twn-acre field oi second 
quality wliicli had been in grass for many ^mars. A dressing of liquid manure 
was applied after the first cut had been removed. Cutting took place on 
19th September, by which time the grass was about 6 to 8 inches high. The 
grass was cut and collected with the ordinary machinery without difficulty 
and filled into the silo on the same day. In filling the silo about 2 cwts. 
of grass were added at a time and the requisite amount of diluted A.I.V. 
solution carefully sprayed from an acid-resisting sprinkling can. The rate 
of application was 13 gallons per ton of grass. Every precaution i/vas taken 
to pack the grass well so as to exclude air. When the basal portion wus 
filled the superstructure w^as placed in position and filling continued. 
When this was completed the top layer was treated with a double quantity 
of xA.I.V. solution to which was added a special anti-mould preparation. 
A layer of cabbage' leaves was 'Spread on top and over this a layer of earth 
to a depth of about one foot. After 15 days the mass had settled down into 
the basal portion of the silo and the superstructure w^as removed. The 
drain, which was closed during the filling, was opened after about a 7veek. 

Yield . — The total quantity of aftermath taken from the two-acre field 
’and filled into the silo was 6 tons 6 cwts. 3 qrs. 

Losses , — For the purpose of estimating losses, samples of the grass were 
taken throughout the filling. Two composite samples were taken from 
these, one representing the grass filled into the bottom portion of the silo 
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and the other, the top portion. These were analysed and the average taken 
as representing the composition of the grass at the time of filling. l.he 
siio was opened in January, During the time the silage was being fed 
iiumeroiis samples were taken from diflerent levels of the silo and analysed, 
and thus an average composition of the silage was obtained. The average 
composition of the grass and resulting silage is showm in Table I, 

TABLE I. 


Average Composition of Grass and 

Silage. 



Grass. 

Silage. 

Moisture . . 

80.52% 

79.90% 

Protein 

2.96% 

3.08% 

Oil 

0.35% 

0.64% 

Fibre 

4.96% 

5.45% 

Asli 

1.70% 

1.64 o/o 

Carbohydrate 

9.51% 

9.29%, 

As all the grass was weighed wdien the silo was being 

filled and all the silage 

was weighed coming out, it is possible to determine 

the loss in 

dry matter 

on the wkole mass. This is shown in Table II. 



TABLE II. 



Loss IN Dry Matter. 



Weight of grass ensiled 

126.75 cwts. 

Percentage dry matter in ’grass . . 

19.48 „ 


W^eight of dry matter ensiled 

24.7 „ 


Weight of Silage 

114.0 „ 


Percentage dry matter in Silage 

20.1 „ 


Weight of dry matter recovered in Silage . 

22.9 „ 


Loss ill dry matter 

7.3% 



The quantity of effluent which escaped from the silo was 600 lb. This 
had an average dry matter content of 5.2 per cent, and a protein content 
of 1.6 per cent. The total loss in dry matter through drainage was therefore 
SI lb. This amounts to a loss of approximately one per cent, of total dry 
matter put into the silo. 

In a previous communication (1) the authors have shown that the loss 
in dry matter in the case of ordinary silage was 15.6 per cent, while Drew 
and Ms co-workers (2) report losses of 13.1 per cent, and 17.7 per cent, in 
matter in making ordinary silage. 

;:;'Th:e loss , in dry matter resulting from the A.I.V. method of grass 
preservation is therefore considerably less than that ' obtained when the 
'ordinary method is adopted. It should be noted that the weight of dry 
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matter recovered in silage includes some inedible material. The total 
quantity of inedible material was 10 cwts.* which brings total losses in dry 
matter up to 15|- per cent. The relatively small silo used is responsible 
for this comparatively high figure — the loss due to wastage being relative 
and dependent mainly on the size of the silo. 

Quality of Fodder , — The silage was light brown in colour and, with the 
exception of the top layer, had an agreeable odour. The top layer contained 
several evil smelling pockets ” which showed evidence of much protein 
decomposition. These apparently escaped acid treatment. Butyric fer- 
mentation seemed to be absent. The pH. of the fodder showed a marked 
gradient, the top portion giving values of pH. 4.2 and pH. 4.0 while the lower 
portion gave values of pH. 3.8 and pH. 3.7. 

Replacement Values, — Several preliminary analyses of hay, roots and 
silage were made. From the results of these, starch and protein equivalents 
w'ere calculated 'with the aid of figures derived from tables given in “ Rations 
for Live Stock (3). Values obtained in this way can only be approximate. 
They serve, however, as a basis for arriving at replacement values for silage 
and foods for which it may be used as substitute. It is claimed for the 
A.I.V. process that the composition and digestibility of the resultant silage 
are the same as that of the grass from 'which it was made. Working on this 
assumption the starch and protein equivalents for silage 'w^ere calculated. 
These, together with the corresponding values for hay and roots, were as 
follows : — 

Starch Protein 
Equivalent Equivalent 

Silage .. .. .. .. 11.3 1.7 

Hay . . . . . . . . 35.0 3.4 

Roots .. .. .. ..5.3 0.3 

On the basis of these equivalents the following approximate replacement 
values were adopted. 

8 ib. silage == 1 Ib. hay. 

1 lb. „ =2 lb. roots. 

Feeding Experiments. 

Dairy cows, — Ten dairy cows 'were selected as suitable for a feeding trial 
and, for a preliminary period, portion of the hay and roots fed was gradually 
replaced by increasing quantities of silage on the basis of the replacement 
values already given. Most of the animals however, were reluctant to eat 
the silage and could not be used for a feeding trial. Only four cows showed 
a relish for silage and even these consumed only sufficient to replace portion 
of the hay and roots ordinarily fed. The plan of feeding adopted for these 
four cows, showing rations together with the starch and protein contents 
of the basal foods, is shown in Table III. 

^ In the current year’s experiments with A.I.V. Silage, dairy cows are fairly readily 

consuming up to 56 Ib. per head daily. 



MILK YIELD IN LBS. 


AVERAGE DAILY YIELDS OF GROUP 



Graphical repressntation of yields when portion of Hay and Roots is replaced by A.I.V. Silage 
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TABLE IIL 

Starch and Protein Contents of Basal Foods. 


1st Period (5 it'eeks) 2nd Period (5 :ee-eks) 



i Ration ; 

S.B. 

P.E. ! 

Ration 1 

s.E. : 

P.E. ' 


lb. 

; lb. 1 

; j 

lb. i 

lb. I 

lb. 1 

lb. 

A J.V, Silage 

S5 1 

! 

3.9 

0.60 ; 

1 



Hay 

7 \ 

2.45 

1 0.24 

14 1 

i 4.90 

0.47 

Moots . . - . 1 

2S i 

1.48 

I 0.09 

56 

2.90 

i 0.17 

Dec. Ground Nut Cake ; 

1 

j 0.73 

1 0.41 

U 

l.IO 

j 0.01 

Total 

i 

! 

' 8.56 

i 1. 34 

\ 

1 8.98 

1 1.25 


The above rations were fed for maintenance and 1 gallon of milk. Four 
pounds of a balanced concentrate mixture were fed lor each subsequent 
gallon. The concentrate mixture used was as follows : — 

4 parts maize meal. 

2 ., crushed oats. 

1 ,, bran. 

2 malt culms. 

2 „ dec. earth nut cake. 

Any silage left uneaten w^as w^eighed and recorded. During the silage period 
the four cows consumed approximately 80 per cent, of the silage fed. The 
average daily milk ^deld of the four cow^s for each week was as follows : — 


TABLE lY. 


Average Daily Milk Yield in Lb. 


1st Period (Silage) 


2nd Peeiod (Hay and Roots) 


1st 

2iid 

3rd 

4th 

! 

Sth 

6th 

7th 

Sth 

9th 

loth 

week 

week 

week 

vreek 

week 

week 

week 

week 

week 

week 

3/4 


sal 

j 

1 34 

31 

m 

31 

30J 1 

31i 

1 


The individual daily yields and the daily group average are sliown in 
graphical form opposite. 

During the period when A.I.V. silage partly replaced hay and roots, 
the average daily yield of the four cows dropped from S7“| lb. for the first 
week to 34 lb. for the fifth week. This may be regarded as normal variation 
in the yields of cows calved from four to ten weeks. After the change-over 
to all hay and roots, the average daily yields dropped, but for the succeeding 
four weekS' were very well maintained at the lower level. • - ' 
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Tlie cows were weighed on three successive days at the beginning, at 
the eliaiige-over, and again at the end of the tiiaL The net result at the 
end of the silage period was a decrease in total weight of 7 lb. two of the 
cows showed a slight increase and two a slight decrease, xlt the end of the 
second period all four cows showed a decrease in weight, which was, however, 
within the limits of experimental error. 

Result, — Owing to the limited scope of the feeding trial, definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn. Considering the trend of the milk yield 
curves and the cows’ 'weights, it w'ould appear that the replacement values 
adopted somew-hat undervalued the silage in view’ of the fact that the cows 
consumed only 80 per cent, of their allowance. 

Cukes, — A group of ten yearling calves was also utilised lor a feeding 
trial. These were divided into tw’o lots of five each as similar as possible 
in every respect, and fed for seven weeks as follows : — 

Lot 1 . . 7 lb. hay, 

. . *28 ,, roots. 

,, . . 3 „ meals 

Lot 2 . . 35 ib. A.I.V. silage. 

. . 3 ,, meals 

The meals consisted of equal parts of linseed cake and crushed oats. 
The calves ivere weighed on three successive days at the beginning and end 
of this period. Both lots appeared in good condition and were indistinguish- 
able from each other at the end of the trial. 

The results are given in Table V. 


TABLE V. 


Aveeage Live Weight Inceeases. 


j 

1 

Average 
' initial Lw. 

Average 

1 final Lw. 

Average Lw. 
increase 

Period of 
Experiment 1 

Average 
daily Lw. 
increase 

Lot L 

1 cvvts. qrs. lb. 

cwts. qrs. ib. 

qrs. 

lb. 

1 

lb. 

and Eoots)' i 

5 0 19.6 

5 3 9.8 

2 

1 

18.2 

49 days 

1.51 

Lot II. ! 

tSilagey. .. i 

1 4 3 14 

I 

S 2 5.2 

1 

1 2 

i 

19.2 

4*9 days 

j 1.58 


silage may safely be fed to yearling calves and for this 
ifinpose 35 lb. silage adequately replaces 7 lb. hay and 28 lb. roots. 
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PART II.—ORDINARY GRASS SILAGE. 

Ill a previous coiiimiiiiication (1) details were given of an experiment 
on tile making of grass silage in a concrete pit by the ordinary methoci 
Further experiments on ordinary grass silage were carried out in 19S2 
and 1933. 

Yields . — In 1932 the grass for silage was obtained from a field which 
had been used for this purpose the previous year. A dressing of artificial 
manure consisting of 1 cwt, sulphate of ammonia. 3 superphosphate 
and 1 cwt. kaiiiit was applied early in February at the rate of 5 per 
acre. Two cuttings were made. The first took place towards the end of 
Mayj by which time the earlier grasses had already reached the ilo^vering 
stage. After the removal of the first cut a dressing of 1 cwt. nitro chalk 
per acre was applied and a second cut taken in September. 


Yields of Grass per x4.cre. 

Tons Cwts. 

1st Cut . . . . . . 6 lOJ 

2nd Cut . . . . . . 4 121 

Total Yield 11 2| 

The total amount of grass ensiled was approximately 56 tons. The 
average dry matter content of the two cuttings was 23.9 per cent. 

In 1938 the same field was utilised and in February got a similar dressing 
of artificial manures to that which was applied in 1932. Owing to the very 
dry summer only one cutting was available for Silage. Tins was taken 
during the first week in June. The yield of grass obtained was 4 tons 18 cwts. 
per acre and the average dry matter content wms 22.8 per cent. 

For the purpose of estimating losses in dry matter during ensiling, bags 
of grass were embedded at various points in the general mass as described 
for the previous experiment (1). The average composition of the grass 
and silage for both years is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 

Composition of Grass and Silage, 1982 and 1983. 



1932 

1933 

Moisture 

Grass 

76.10 

Silage 

74.96 

Grass 

77.18 

Silage 

78.89 

Protein 

2.82 

2.93 

2.84 

2.70 

Fibre 

6.76 

7.53 

7.30 

7.31 

Ash 

1.83 

1.98 

1.65 

1.63 

Oil 

,39 

.65 

.41 

.61 

Carbohydrates . . i 

12.10 

11.95 

10.62 

8.86 


The losses in dry matter in the bags placed at various points in the silo 
are shown in Table VII. 
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TABLE YII, 
Losses in Dry Matter. 


i 

! 

1932 

1930 


Grans 

SiiarAC j 

Gross Silage 

Weight of material in bags . . 

195 lb. 

104 1b. ; 

124.75 120.5 

,, dry matter in bags , 

40.6 lb. 

41.061b. ! 

2S.47 25.44 

Per cent. loss . . ; 

11 

i 

,.0 1 

lO.G 


Tiie above losses are due to fermentation and respiration. In both 
cases they are nineli lower than that obtained in the previous experiment (1) 
z:iz. 15.6. In the earlier experiment, the grass had reached the hay stage 
at time of ensiling and close packing was impossible, resulting in inci'eased 
fermentation. To the above percentage losses in dry matter, viz. 11.9 and 
10.8, must be added the losses due to inedible material. It is estimated that 
in 1932 1| tons, and in 1933, I ton 2 ewt. were unfit for feeding. This 
brings the losses in dry matter up to 14.7 and 15.4 per cent, respectively. 


Feeding Trials , — The silage made in both years was of good quality jmd 
vfas readily eaten by stock. The 1988 silage crop was used to replace all 
the hay and roots in the maintenance part of the ration of dairy cows during 
the spring of 1934. Eight cross-bred Shorthorn cows were selected as 
suitable for a feeding trial and were divided into two groups of four cows 
each, the groups being as similar as possible in every respect. For each 
group in turn, silage was used to replace all the hay and roots in the 
maintenance portion of the ration. It was not possible to arrange to have 
all the cows in a particular group of the same approximate live weight. 
This initial difference in live w’-eight was taken into account vriieii ealcuiatiiig 
the maintenance requirements of the animals. The cows were fed individually 
such quantities of silage or of hay and roots as were eaiciila.ted to mjmly 
the nutrients required for maintenance. The plan of tiie expcriiiient was 
as follows : — 


Period (5 weeks). 27id^ Period (5 toeeks). 

Group I. Hay and Hoots. Silage. 

Group II. Silage. Hay and Roots, 

The approximate amounts of starch and protein supplied in the quantities 
of silage and of hay and roots fed to a cow of average weight are shown 
in Table VIII, 


[Table 
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TABLE VIII. 

Starch and Protein Contents of Basal Foods, 



1 

Ration 

j 

S.E. 

P.E. 

Ration | 

S.E. 

1 

} P.E. 


lb. ^ 

Ib. 

Ib. ^ 

lb. 

lb. 

1 Ib. 

Silage 

— i 



[ 

62 1 

0.7 


Hay . . 1 

16 

5.1 

0.5G 

j 

— 

1 0.68 

Roots 

42 

1.9 

1 

O.li 

1 j 

— 

1 

i 

Totals . . 

1 

J 

1 7.0 

0.67 

i 

6.7 

I 0.68 

i 


As already stated, the silage was of good quality. The Iiay fed had a 
higher fibre content than that previously used and was therefore given 
a starch equivalent value of 32. All cows were fed the following concentrate 
mixture at the rate of 4 lb. per gallon of milk produced : — 

3 parts crushed wheat. 

3 ,, maize meal. 

3 „ bran. 

1 „ dec. ground nut cake. 

1 „ dec. cotton seed meal. 

The individual daily milk yields and the daily group averages are shown 
in graphical form opposite p. 159 

The average daily milk yields for each w^eek are shown for both groups 
in the following Table. 


TABLE IX. 


Milk Yields. 


Week 


1st Period 


2nd Period 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Group I. 

Average, daily milk 
yield (Ib.) 

32-1 


33| 

33 

81 1 

28i 

28 

27i 

Mi 

24f 

Group II. i 

Average daily milk 
yield (lb.) 

32J 

32| 

32J 

31J 

I 29 

28| 

20f 

j 

26i 

25f 

23i 


The milk yields as shown in the Graph and also in Table IX show normal 
variation during both periods. 

Omitting the first week of the trial and the first week after the change- 
over, the yield of milk obtained during eight weeks when hay and roots 
were used for maintenance was 6482 lb. The corresponding figure when 
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Hay and Roots Sllago 
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silage replaced hay and roots for maintenance was 6430 Ib.—- a difference 
of less than 1 per cent, which is negligible. 

The cows were weighed on two consecutive days before the cominencement 
of the trialj at the change-over and at the conclusion. The changes in the 
weights of the animals were of a small order and do not appear to have 
been affected by the method of feeding adopted. 

BesuU . — On the basis of the starch and protein equivalents adopted, 
ordinary silage can be used to replace all the hay and roots in the ration 
of dairy cows. 


SUMMARY. 

An experiment on the making of grass silage by the xA.I.Y. method in 
a wooden silo of the Finnish type showed that the loss in dry matter due 
to respiration and fermentation was 7.3 per cent. 

The silage was used to replace portion of the hay, roots and concentrates 
ill the ration of dairy cows in the proportion of 35 lb. silage to 7 lb. hay, 
28 lb. roots and I lb. ground nut cake. The results seem to indicate that 
ill these proportions the feeding value of A.I.V. silage is somewdiat under- 
CvStimated. 

In a feeding trial with yearling calves, A.I.V. silage adequately replaced 
hay and roots in the above proportions. 

Experiments on the making of ordinary silage on a large scale in a concrete 
pit are described. Losses in dry matter due to respiration and fermentation 
in two successive years were 11.9 per cent, and 10,6 per cent, respectively. 

In a feeding trial with dairy cows, 62 lb. ordinary silage adequately 
replaced 16 ]b. hay and 42 lb. roots for maintenance purposes. 

At present there are three promising methods of conserving summer 
grass as ensilage, viz. the ordinary method, the A.I.V, method and by the 
addition of molasses. The A.I.V. method has the advantage that it reduces 
losses in dry matter due to respiration and fermentation to a very small 
amount. It is less adaptable, however, to normal farm routine than the 
ordinary method. When young grass is used for silage by the ordinary 
method and is well packed in fairly dry condition, the losses due to 
respiration and fermentation are not excessive. The loss due to wastage 
on top, sides and bottom appears to be similar in both methods. Further 
experiments on the A.I.V. and ordinary methods are being carried out, 
and the molasses method is also being investigated. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance given by Mr. D, 
Gleeson and Mr. A. Vaughan, University College Farm, in conducting the 
feeding trials. 
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L0UPING4LL 

Loiipiiig'i II is a disease of the nervous system practically confined to sheep, 
but rare cases Iiave been reporter in calves and pigs. It is known in different 
districts by vaj-ious local names, siicli as ” staggers/' jumps/' trembling, 
sliivcrs/' and is so named owing to affected sheep often exhibiting 
involuntary leaps, spasms, or seizures. It attacks sheep oi all ages, but is 
chiefly met with in lambs. 

It has a vrell-de fined seasonal occurrence, tlie heaviest niortahty oceuniiig 
ill the Sjiriiig and early summer months and a shorter season with fewer 
deaths during the autumn. 


CAUSE AND liiETliOD OF SPREAD. 

It is only recently that research work on the disease lias demonstrated 
the true cause to be wiiat is known as a filterable virus, i,e.. a small, specifio 
germ, so small tliat it cannot be seen by the aid of the most po'werful 
niicrosco]ie and is callable of passing through a very line filter. 

It has been, proved that loupiiig-ill is conveyed from infected to susceptible 
sheep by the common tick {Ixodes Biemus) so frequently found on sheep 
and other farm animals, especially when grazing in old, rough pastures. 
It should I.'je clearly understood, however, that the tick acts only as the 
■carrier of infection. Before ticks can play any harmful part they must 
have sucked the blood of an infected sheep, dropped off, and in due course 
found a fresh host in a healthy:, susceptible sheep. It is important to note 
that many sheep in apparently normal health coming from infected farms 
may have gone through a mild attack of the disease, recovered and acquired 
immunity against disease. When such animals are introduced into clean 
flocks, the infected ticks carried by them are liable in due course to infect 
licaithy, susceptible sheep. Similarly, when healthy sheep from a clean 
farm are brought into an infected farm w^here disease may be riiiiiiing a 
niiid course, they usually suffer heavy mortality. Indeed it appears theft 
the disease is usually transmitted to clean flocks in one or other of these 
wviys. The greater the iiiiiTiber of ticks carried by infected sheep tiie grcjitcr 
is the chance of infection spreading. For this reason, flocks grazing on old, 
rougii pastures wdiicli favour the multiplication and maintenance of ticks 
geiierali}" suffer most from the disease, and such pastures, once infection is 
introduced , remain infected for years. There are, of course, many farms on 
which, although ticks are numerous, louping-ill is unknown owing to tiie 
fact that iiifectiori has not been introduced and the ticks remain free from 
the vims. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The symptoms , vary according to the forms of disease present, such as 
the mild, acute, sub-acute or chronic forms. ^ 

In the mild form a rise of temperature with slight duiness for a few days 
may be the only symptoms, and they, often escape notice. Sheep passing 
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tiirougii a mild form acquire inimunity ; ticks feeding on them during the 
feverish stage become infected with the virus and may pass on the disease 
to their next host. 

In the acute form the affected sheep may show symptoms of depression — 
hanging ears, fatigue, lagging behind the healthy flock, walking with 
unsteady gait, and perhaps '' high-stepping ” action of the limbs. Blood- 
stained diarrhoea may be present. Collapse follows rapidly, and death 
usually takes place within twenty-four hours. Sometimes the disease is so 
rapid that the animal may be found dead with no previous history of illness. 
The acute form is generally met with during the spring and summer months, 
and may result in heavy mortality^, especialty in a season when ticks are 
plentiful. 

The sub-acute form is the most commonly recognised because the symptoms 
are usually characteristic of the disease. The animal shows staggering gait 
with liigh-stepping action of the limbs folkuYed by circling movements, 
eveiituail}^ falling on its side. In this position it may remain in a comatose 
condition, but frequently epileptiform seizures occur and convulsive move- 
ments of the limbs, follo\Yed by death in tliree or four days. Occasionally 
tiie animal survives and the symptoms become chronic. 

The chronic form usually develops from the sub-acute form, and is 
characterised by ]3artial or complete paralysis of one or all four limbs, or 
•of the lower jaw or muscle of the neck, the latter resulting in turning of the 
head to one side. Animals thus affected may survive for weeks ; in fact, 
cases of ultimate recovery are not unknowm. 

TREATI^iENT AND PRETENTION. 

Treatmesit of affected animals by drugs or other means has, so far, failed 
to give satisfactory results. The siieep ovrner must rely on preventive 
measures to reduce his losses. 

Owners of clean flocks should be careful wdien purchasing sheep to see 
that they come iTom healthy flocks, for, as already stated, apparently 
healthy sheep from infected farms may be carriers of infective ticks, and 
may be the cause of heavy mortality when introduced to clean flocks. Ail 
newdy purchased sheep of unknown origin should, before mixing with a 
clean flock, be dipped twice in a non-arsenical approved dip, with an interval 
of not longer than seven days betw^een the first and second dippings, in 
order to destroy ticks. 

If the introduction of healthy sheep into affected flocks must occasionally 
be resorted to, it is advisable to introduce such sheep during the late autumn, 
in order to give the animals a chance to acquire immunity before the 
louping-ill season starts in the spring. 

Complete eradication of ticks would be a certain preventive, but in most 
farms this is impossible to achieve. Their numbers could, however, be 
considerably reduced by frequent dippings of the sheep in a non-arsenical 
approved dip. Affected pastures might be tilled to destroy ticks or grazed 
by cattle or horses for a year or two. 
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Tile above reeoiiimeiidatioiis as to preveution may be difficult to carry 
out on many farms for economic and other reasons, but they are the only 
measures available to the sheep owner at the present time. 

The most hopeful and satisfactory method of dealing with the disease 
woukl be by preventive vaccination, as in the case of blackquarter and some; 
Ollier animal diseases, A satisfactory vaccine would, doubtless, reduce 
greatly the losses from the disease, but a safe and reliable vaccine is not 
yet available. The question, howxwer, is at present engaging the attention 
of veterinary research workers with encouraging results. 

J. H. N. 

March, 1935. 
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FIELD BEANS 

By J. J. Hassett, A.R.C.Sc.I., Snpermteiident, Agrieiilturai School, 

Clonakilty. 

Beans belong to the same family of plants as clovers and vetches and are 
grouped into two classes according to the mode of culture adopted — garden 
beans and field beans, the latter sometimes described as "'horse” beans* The 
field bean is one of the oldest of our cultivated plants. It is not known 
when or how it w^as first introduced into this country, but it was cultivated 
here long before many of our present-day crops were heard of. Arthur 
Young in his book ‘‘Tour in Ireland” (1776-1779) records that beans or 
black corn were included in the rotation in the counties of Wexford and 
Clare, and that the produce was used for stock feeding when cheap, exported 
when dear, and in times of scarcity used as human food. 

In the year 1852, the first year for wRich reliable statistics are available, 
the area under field beans in the portion of Ireland now constituting 
Saorstat Eireami was 13,342 acres. Two or three years later, however, it 
had dropped by one half, and by the end of the nineteeth century the 
cultivation of beans as a field crop had practically ceased except in districts 
in County Wexford where an interest in the crop was maintained up to 
comparatively recent years. 

Soil 

Although it is generally acknowledged that the bean produces the best 
results when grown on heavy, well-drained soils of a limestone nature, 
good results have been obtained on loamy soils and even on lighter soils 
of a sandy nature. The bean is a deep-rooted plant, consequently it rarely 
suffers from lack of moisture even when sown on light soils and in dry 
seasons. 

Botation, 

The bean crop has played a most important part in the development of 
systematic cropping, and in the days before potatoes and root crops were 
cultivated it was the only crop the growing of which permitted of the 
thorough cleaning of land. On the introduction of potatoes and root crops 
the bean ceased to be considered as an important cleansing crop. In view, 
however, of the extension in the area under cereal crops in Saorstat Eireanii 
the bean crop may again be destined to influence the formation of rotations 
suitable to present-day conditions. Beans can be sowm on lea land after 
a cereal crop or following potatoes or roots. When sown in rows and 
adequately cultivated during the early portion of the growing season, beans 
may be regarded as almost as good a cleansing crop as potatoes or roots. 
Moreover, since the bean crop is usually harvested early in autumn, there 
is ample time for the cleaning of the stubble in preparation for the succeeding 
crop. 
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3IanMri}ig, 

Satisfactory crops of beans may be grown on rich, soils without i’annyard 
manuTe, The usual practice, however, is to apply a dressing of the latter 
at a rate of from twelve to fifteen tons per statute acre. In addition, 
artificial maruires a,re necessary if good results are to be secured^ Potash 
and phosphates are necessary ingredients in a manure for beans. Nitrogen, 
on the other hand, appears to have very little effect, especially when 
farmyard maimre is used. Lime exercises a beneficial influence on the 
development of the crop and a dressing is to be recommended in the case 
of sour OF acid soils. In addition to farmyard manure, a dressing made 
up of about four hundredweight of superphosphate, Semsol or basic slag, 
together with about tivo liundredvreight of kainit or similar potash manure 
per statute acre usually gives good results. When farmyard manure is 
not being used, the artificial manures should be applied at an increased 
rata. 


Sowing and Cultivation, 

Several methods of sowing are practised. The seed is sown broadcast 
by hand or with tlie corn drill and covered by harrowing. It is also 
ploughed in and is sometimes sown in shallow drills in somewhat the same 
manner as potatoes. IVhen beans w’ere intensively grown in this country 
the bulk of the crop was sown oh lea in ridges, the seed being sown 
broadcast and covered by shovelling the loose soil from the furrows on 
to the ridges. Nowadays, beans are usually ploughed in or sown with 
the corn drill following a corn crop. If the crop is to get adequate after- 
cultivation and if the growth of weeds is to be kept down, it is essential 
that the seed should be sown in rows a good distance apart, consecfuently 
ploughiiig-iii of the seed is recommended in preference to other systems. 

With this method the procedure usually is as follows : — The farmyard 
manure is distributed eventy over the area to be planted. Aii opening, 
or middle, is then made with the plough, and the seed scattered by hand 
in the first furrow and in every alternate furrow as plougliing progresses. 
The distance between the rows of beans is regulated by the width of the 
furrow turned. If a sod about four inches deep and twelve iii(,‘hcs wixht 
is cut, the beans wdli be in rows tw^enty-four inches apart, which is a 
coiivenieiifc distance. After sowing, the ground should be harrowed and 
roiled if necessary, provided soil and weather conditions are suitable. 
The artificial manures may be applied to the surface before or alter ploughing, 
or they may be spread in the furrows in which the beans are sown. The 
seeds should be scattered evenly over the width of the furrows so as tej 
avoid overcrowding of the plants, which is inimical to tillering and uniform 
podding. 

When the seed is sown with the corn drill, the seed-bed is prepared in the 
usual manner and the seed covered by harrowing afterwards. 
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ScccL 

Field beans are snialier and soniewliat diflerent in sliape frfjiii garden 
beaus. There are few distinct varieties and they are divided into two main 
groups — winter beans and spring beans. The vdiiter bean, which is hardier 
than the spring type, is sown during the period irom October to January. 
Spring beans are sown in this country in January and February, Except 
in the earlier districts, it is not considered advisable to dela}'^ sowing beyond 
the middle of the latter month. The tick bean, the seed of wliich is relatively 
small and rounded, is the best kiicvm of the spring types. 

•The quantity of seed required is regulated by the variety sown and the 
method of sowing. From thirteen to fUtecn stones per statute acre are 
required when the seed is sown in rows about a couple of feet apart. 
Heavy seeding is not recommended, as o, thick braird is not conducive to 
good podding. 


After- cidtivai i on. 

As the bean plant bears pods almost down to the base of the stem, it is 
essential that the plants get light and air, which is best secured by planting 
in rows. In springtime when the land becomes dry the surface should be 
harrowed and, wdien the plants are -well over ground, horse’-hoeing should 
be commenced and repeated as often as it is necessary in order to keep 
down the growth of weeds. Horse-hoeing is usually sufficient to cheek the 
growth of weeds bet'ween the rows, but if 'sveeds develop between the plants 
in the rows, hand-hoeing may be necessary. This operation must be done 
before the plants get too advanced in growth. 

Harvesting, 

The bean is ready for cutting when the leaves have fallen off and when 
the pods and stems are turning black. The crop can, how^ever, be cut 
before it is fully mature, that is, when the stems are still greenish, as it 
ripens out in stook. If allow'ed to ripen fully before harvesting, shedding 
of the seed may take place. 

At one time beans were pulled by hand and the practice still prevails 
in some districts. In general, however, the crop is harvested nowadays 
with the reaper and binder. The binder should, however, be set tO' deliver 
a smaller sheaf than when cutting cereals. This ensures easier draught 
and less strain on the machine. Should it not be possible to cut the crop 
with the binder, it is rather tedious to harvest, as the sheaves must be hand- 
tied with straw ropes or other material. Beans, how’^ever, invariably resist 
lodging. After cutting, the crop should be left in open stocks for some days 
to season. Indifferent weather at this stage affects the bean less than 
cereal crops. After about two weeks in stook, depending on weather con- 
ditions, the crop can be carted and ricked. The usual practice is to leave 
the beans to season in the rick or stack for a few months before threshing, 
as it is believed that beans are better for feeding when fully matured. 
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Threshing. 

Beans can be threshed and cleaned the ordinary tliresliiiig mill, but 
the concave oT trie drum innst be opened to facilitate feeding and to avoid 
breaking the beans. If intended for feeding purposes, broken beans do not 
matter, but in seed samples they are to be avoided. Operators workiisg 
on the tliresliiiig mill should wear goggles as a protection against the beans, 
wliicli are often ejected from the drum with great force. 

Yield. 

The yield varies, depending upon the season, manuring and method of 
cultivation. Shedding in the stook and attacks of insect and fungoid pests 
also materially affect the returns. The average yield of dressed beans 
varies from 25 to SO cwt. per statute acre. 

The Feeding of Beans. 

All the cereal crops cultivated in this country, as iveil as roots and potatoes 
— wliich form the bulk of the foods available for the winter feeding of stock 
— are relath^eiy rich in carbohydrates or starchy material and deheient in 
proteins. In compounding rations, the insufficiency of the protein has to 
be made good by the addition of such foods as cakes, which are mainly 
imported and expensive in comparison with home grown foods. Beans, 
though not containing as -high a percentage of protein as decorticated cotton 
or ground nut cake, are nevertheless rich in this constituent and are, therefore, 
capable of replacing most cakes in general use. Moreover, beans wiien 
crushed make a palatable meal which is relished, by practically all classes 
of farm stock. Bean meal is best used in a coarsely “ground coiiditioru 

When fed alone, or even in liberal quantities .in a mixture, especially to 
pigs, bean meal has a tendency to swell in the stomach of tl»e animal, giving 
rise to digestive troubles. This risk can, however, be avoided by damping 
or steeping the meal some hours before it is fed. Wliere the meal is used 
in small quantities, or when it is included in a mixture wit!) other meals, 
there is practically no danger of digestive troubles arising and it may be 
fed in dry condition. 

Bean straw usually contains more iiiitriiive material than tlie straws of 
cereal crops, but as it is coarse and unpalatable it is not suitable for feeding 
except in very small amounts and when chaffed and mixed with other foods. 
Usually bean straw^ is converted into manure. 
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THE FOOD VALUE OF OAT HULLS 

Eo Jo Sheehy, F.R.C.SCoI.j B.Sc., University College, Diibiiii. 


In the preparation of oatmeal the palae, commoiiiy known as the hulls, 
of the oat become a by-product. Witli an extension of the dehnlliiig practice 
coiisequeiit on an increased use of oat kernels or groats for the purpose of 
replacing other concentrated carboh 3 "drate foodstuffs, the quantity of the 
liuil by-product would become considerable. Hulls are used, among other 
purposes, for litter and for feeding to farm stock. Their particular use for 
the latter purpose has been tested loy the Animal Nutrition Department of 
University College, with a vie^v to having a direct comparison between them 
and a comparable feeding material. They vfere compared with liay, but in 
view of the unsuitability of oat hulls to form the sole diet of an animal even 
for a sliort period, it was considered desirable to make the comparison under 
conditions wdiere both formed part of a compound ration. 

Calves which had previously been on pasture veere made the subject of 
tlie investigation, A group test -was conducted oil animals which at the 
beginning of the experiment were 8 months and at the termination 13 months 
old. Ill addition, a digestion test was carried out on t’wo 14-montlis old 
calves. For the group test ten calves were divided into five.pa.irs, each pair 
forming an experimental group. They were weighed at the beginning and 
at intervals of three weeks afterwards till the test terminated. The calves 
were chained up in a byre, so that they were capable of being individually fed. 

The feeding consisted of oat hulls and steeped sugar pulp (molassed beet 
pulp) ill the proportions of 2 to 1 by weight to one individual of each of the 
live pairs, and of hay and steeped sugar pulp in the same proportions to the 
others. In the former lot the hulls w’ere mixed with the pulp, while to the 
latter the hay and pulp w^ere separately fed. In fact it was found necessary 
to seek a substance which, wdien mixed with the hulls, would make a 
palatable mixture, and steeped pulp served the purpose admirably. The 
calves ate the mixture quite well, though their appetite w^as not as keen as 
those on the hay and sugar pulp. Both oat hulls and sugar pulp are deficient 
in proteins and minerals as well as in certain vitamins, including A and D, 
which the calf requires in moderate quantity for normal growth. Shortage 
of vitamin D was obviated by the admission of direct light through open 
doorwa^^s, and, though in view of the limited vitamin A requirements of 
calves and also of the store of that vitamin previously accumulated in the 
body, the inadequacy of vitamin A W'as not likely to become apparent 
during the experimental period, cod liver oil, which is rich in vitamin A, 
was fed at the rate of 1 ounce per day to each of three "Calves, both in the 
hay and in the oat. hulls group. The appearance and progress of the cod 
liver oil-fed calves did ’not, however, differ from those which did not receive 
cod liver oil at any stage in the experiment. The protein and mineral 
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requirements were provided b\^ giving each calf in addition to the other foods 
aieiitiojied half a pound daily of the ibliowing mixture 


Earth nut cake 

Meat and bone meal (50% albuminoids) 
Coiiimoii salt (NaCl) . . 

Sterilised bone Hour . . 

Ground liinestoiie 


5 ptirte 
5 5, 

1 part 


Tliiis^ oat hulls and hay were directly compared with one another from 
the point of view of their available energy, the deficiency of the hulls in 
other respects not operating as a limiting factor. Water, ad lih.^ was provided 
tliroiighout the experiment. 

The hay provided was a good sample of meadow hay of the type fed to 
the general farm stock. The oat hulls were from white oat varieties, and 
were procured from an oatmeal milimg firm. The chemical analyses are 
shown beiowc 




Oat Hulls, 

0/ 

Hill], 

0/ 

Water 


/o 

. . 10.5 

/O 

16 

Dry matter . , 

. . 

. . 89.5 

84 

Crude protein 

. . 

8.9-1 

8.00 

Ether extract 

. . . • 

1.48 

1.42 

Carbohydrate— 

-soluble 

. . 52.17 

40.40 


fibre 

. . 28.26 

27.55 

Ash 

. . « . 

8.65 

6.68 


The quantities (in pounds) of food consumed %vere as shown in Table I. 


Table I. 

Oat Hull Ghou? Hay Ghoup 



I-Itdls 

Pulp 

Meals 


P'ulf Meal 

1st $ weeks , , 

.. 5| 


i 

5i- 

1 

- 4 2 

Next 3 ,, 

. . 6 

3 

1 

6 

8 I* 

Next 8 „ 

. . 6-1 


1 

61 

H i 

Next 6 ,, 

. . 7 


1 

2 

7 

3-1 i 

Last 6 ,5 

.. .. 91 


1 , 

7 

8-1 1 


These quantities represented what the oat hull group cleaned up in a 
reasonable time after feeding, the hull group being fed practically uj) to the 
limit of appetite. The hay group would have eaten more, especially towards 
the end of the test* After fifteen weeks it was seen from the ■weights record 
that oat hulls were not equivalent in nutritive value to an equal quantity 
of hay. For the remainder of the feeding period the daily oat hull 
aliowance was increased while the hay in the hay group and the other items 
of dietary in both groups were unchanged. 
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FIGURE I. 

The figures on the ordinates (vertical lines) reisresent animal live weight in pounds, and those on the abscissje (honj^outal 
lines the time, in weeks, after the start of the experiment. 

The continuous curved lines show graphically the weights of the individual animals — i, 3, 5, 7, 9 in the oat hull group f 
the broken curved lines record the weights of comparable animals which received hay- 



Figiire 1 is a graphical representation of the weights of the iiidivicluaJ 
animals during the experiment^ and Table II shows the gains made. 


TABLE II. 



Gain 

(ill pounds) in 

successive 

3- v eeJvly | riods 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5 th 

Otii 

•nil 

Calf No. 1 (jiiills) 

56 

48 

4.3 

30 

17 

27 

21 

2 (hay) 

43 

48 

48 

40 

25 

28 

23 

;3 (Imlls) 

45 

52 

43 


17 

29 

18 

4 (liay) 

48 

44 

-IT 

45 

24 

23 

21 

5 (liiills) . . ! 

45 

48 

35 

27 

I© 

24 

20 

G (bay) 

41 

40 

39 

fj i 

i 

0(3 

20 

7 (fill! Is) 

40 

5*i 

29 

2(5 

19 


14 

8 (hay) . . ' 

57 

40 

40 

42 

29 

1 

*■"'2 

] 5 

9 f'hulls) , . ' 

44 

52 

37 

30 

21 

24 

19 

10 (liay) .. ; 

no 

OT 

41 

30 

29 1 

22 

18 


Figure I anti Table II, taken in conjunction with Table I, show clea?iy 
that oat hulls are inferior to good meadow' hay, -weight for -weigljt. Tlie 
difference was not pronounced in the early ])art of the test, but the oa.t 
huii-fed aiiiiiials gradually fell behind tiiose fed on lia}" up to tl'^e end of the 
15th week, when It ^vas decided to endeawour to adjust the rations in such 
a ivay as niight ensure similar live wreight Increase in tlie two groups. 
As shown in Table I the hay group ration was irnalterecl wdiile the liiilis 
of tlie otlier group were mcreasetl. Thus the test developed into a coni“ 
parisoii of 9| puris by weight of oat luills wdii 7 of iiay, Fov the reiiiiduing 
6 weeks during wliidi this comparison continae<J t]ie aidinnis in botli 
g!*on|)s made similar progress, showing that these qiiaiidties of oat liulls 
and of good meadow hay had approximateh/ the same nutritive value. 

From the nature of these two foods it is clear that a difference in nutritive 
value is accounted for on the score of digestibility. In order, therefore, 
to check the results obtained by the group test a digestibility experiment 
was arranged with two 14 months old cattle and carried out in the digestio-n 
crates* erected at the College. In this experiment, as in the group test, it 
was necessary to feed sugar pulp in conjunction with the oat iiiilk, and, in 
order to render the diets comparable, sugar pulp was fed with the hay also. 
The two bullocks w-ere fed alike so that one acted as a check on the other. 
Each was given 11 lb. of oat hulls and 4 lb. of sugar pulp for the first period 
of the experiment and 8 lb. hay and 4 lb. of sugar pulp for the second period. 


♦Described in Sc. Proa Roy. Dub. Soc. VoL 21 (N.S.) No. 1H (PJ35)* 




Sacii period was of 14 days duration. During a preliaiiiiary 5 days pidor 
to eadi period^ the animals were fed on tlie experimental diets of hriis and 
pulp and hay and pulp respectively. Water, ad lib,, was le^orided. 


The following are the relevant data. 


1st Pbeiod. 


Daily 


Diet 

11 lb. Oat liiills . . 
4 lb. Sugar pulp 


V aeces : — 

Total faeces 
% dry matter 
Total dry matter 
Average daily dry matter 


Tolal Dry Mfdter, 
. . 9.84 lb. 

. . S.BO lb. 


13.14 lb. 


Animal A 
30S lb. 

o t o 

06 .T lb. 
6.90 lb. 


Animal B, 
352J lb. 

27.4 

96.5 ib. 
0,90 lb. 


Daily dry matter — average of two 

animals 

6.9 lb. 

2nd Period. 



Daily Diet : — 

Total Dry Maiiet 

8 lb. liay 

. . 

6.72 ib. 

4 lb. sugar pulp 

. . 

S.30 lb. 



10.02 Ib. 

Faeces : — 

Animal A. 

Animal B. 

Total faeces 

309-^ lb. 

289i lb. 

% dry matter 

16.0 

17.85 

Total dry matter 

51.33 lb. 

50.23 lb. 

Average daily dry matter 

. . 3.67 ib. 

S.59 lb. 


Daily dry matter — average of two animals , . 3.63 lb. 


Total Buy Mattee (per day). 


Diet, 

Fed. 

Evacuated, 

Retained. 

^ rll lb. oat hulls y 

1st Period < , i > 

\ 4 lb. . sugar pulp J 

.. 18.14 lb. 

6.9 lb« 

6.24 lb. 

^ „ r8 lb. hay d 

\4 lb. sugar pulp j 

. . 10.02 lb. 

3,63 lb. 

6.89 lb. 
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On the assumption that the difference between the 6,24 and the 6.39 is 
not signiueant, the conclusion to be drawn from this experiment is that 
the anioiint of dry mattez' retained by the beast from a diet ot 11 lb. of oat 
hulls and 4 lb. of sugar pulp is similar to that retained from a diet of 8 ib. 
of iiay and 4 lb. of sugar pulp. 

Tile eroup feeding test showed that the quantities of oat liiills and of 
hay uhieli are equivalent to one another are 94 lb. and 7 lb. respect i'vely. 
Tiiis^ is equivalent to the ratio of 11 to 8.1, which approximately represents 
the cpiantities found in tlie group experiment to have similar nutritive 
values. 

It is possible that the value of oat hulls in relation to good quality meadow 
liay may be sonievdiat higher iu the older animal, tlioiigii the difference 
in tliis res]3ect as between yearling cattle and adults cannot be eo-nsiderable. 

Experiments have been done elsewhere on the digestibility of oat hulls 
and on the comparison between luills and other foods such as bran, but in 
view of the variabilily in tlie composition of the oat hulls and of such food- 
stiiifs as hay and bran fed in dilierent countries no useful purpose would 
be gained by labouring a comparison of the results obtained. 

SUMMARY. 

The comparative food values to young cattle of wiiite oat hulls and of 
good qufility meadow hay Iia\''e been determined both in a group experiiiicari 
and in a digestibility test. 

Both the hulls and the hay were fed in conjunction with sugar beet 
molasscd pulp, and in the group experiment a protein and mineral supplement 
was also incliidecl in the diet. 

Eleven |:*arts by weight of oat hulls of the composition given in the text 
were found to have a nutritive value similar to 8 parts of hay of the 
composition given in the text. 

Oat hulls may be conveniently fed to cattle in a mixture with stec^ped 
sugar pulp. Such a mixtuic, supplemented by a' small quantity of proteins 
and minerals, provides for satisfactory progre.^^" even in the case of young 
cattle. 



GARDENS : ORIGIN, HISTORY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


By J. W. BESA>iT, Keeper of tlie Botanic Gardens. 

Ill the “ Guide to the Botarac Gardens,” revised and enlarged edition 
published in 1885 , we are told that “ about the year 1790 the Members of 
the Right Honourable and Honourable Dublin Society resolved to foiin a 
Botanical Garden for promoting scientific knowledge in the various braiielies 
of agriculture and planting, as well as to foster a taste for practical and 
scientific botany. Tliis resolution was soon afterwards carried into effect, 
and the j^resent establishment was founded and endowed by the Irish 
Parliament.” 

It is clear that while the actual formation and subsequent iiuuiagemciit 
of the new garden was to be under the control of the Dublin Societ3v the 
bulk of the financial backing came from the Irish Pariiament ; the Gardens 
hax^e, therefore, had a national significance for one Iniiidred and forty»four 
years, although they did not come under direct control of a Government 
Department until ninet}^ years after being founded. The first Parliamentary 
Grant of £300 was made in 1T90, and subsequent grants were added, so 
that in 1791 a sum of £1,700 wns available, and Parliament directed that 
tfie whole of this money sJiould be applied towards providing and 
maintaining a Botanical Garden. A Committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements for securing a suitable site and to begin the layout 
of a garden. 

In all the movements towards founding a Botanic Garden no one seems 
to have been more active and enthusiastic than Mr. Speaker Foster (after- 
wards Lord Oriel). In the Dublin Magazine ” of July, 1800, in which 
there is a plan and description of the garden as it then appeared, we read : 

In the planning and executing of this garden it has been uncommonly 
fortunate that the abilities and assistance of the first-rate character which 
this Nal'ion or any other can boast of, v/ere most condescendingly and 
arduously exerted to further this great national object, and wirile the name 
of Foster remains respected and beloved by every Irishman, so long will 
this garden perpetuate the taste and abilities of this great and good 'man.” 

According to J. Reynolds Green in his History of Botany in the United 
Kingdom,” the Committee included Dr. Wade, the Dublin Society’s Lecturer 
_ in Botany ; Dr. Hill, Professor of Botany in Trinity College and 
Dr. Percival, Secretary to the Royal Irish Academy. The Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore reported to the Society onUehalf of the Committee in March, 1795,, 
that, after examining various sites^none had been found more suitable, than 
the demesne of Major ',Tickelly at Glasnevin, some^ two miles from Dublin 
Castle. The area chosen was hold on lease, and it was recommended that 
the interest in the lease' should he. purchased. This the Society agreed to, ;, 
and the work A'f; laying ^''bpt the '''garden waS' proceeded with. The originaL, 
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area was twenty-seven statute acres, on the geological formation known 

as eal|}e lunestoiie, the main part consisting of thin loam resting on gravel. 
Had the promoters been able to visualize the enormous number of hardy 
plants t'o be introduced during the following one hundred years they iiiiist 
siirelv have selected another site, for a poorer soil or one less likely to produc'.e 
tlie tiest results could scarcely have been found. The advice of a good 
practical gardener or farmer would have been of inestimable value to the 
Cfaiirnittee. 

The site iiow being acquired, rapid progress was made in developing the 
area as a Botanic Garden, chief regard being given to agriculture and 
hi:>!*ticiilturc in so far as they could be helped by the botany of the time. 
Dr. Wade, one of the eaiDest botanists to work on the native flora of Ireland, 
became responsible for the scientific side, wliile Mr. John Underwood, A.L.S., 
recx)mmuiided 'by Curtis, founder of the Botanical liagasinej’ wms 
af’ipointed Curator, with charge of the practical Diaimgernent of the garoen 
and plants. He had as assistant, M,r. John White, wiio had been recom- 
rnincled by Foster. Wliite subsequently wrote a valuable treatise on the 
“ liidigeiiiTds Gra^sses of Ireland and their use in Agriciiltiire’b 

The Garden at this time (17b5) was laid out partly on botanical iiiics and 
priitly in sections demonstrating the diri’erent plants deemed useful in 
agneiilture and Jicmtieuiture. Tims in the ''Dublin Magazine’' of 1800, 
only iive year's after the site had been acquired, t'here is a prospectus and 
plan of the Dublin Society’s Botanic and Agricultural Gardens at Glasnevin, 
ill wliicli the various divisions are siiown and briefly described. The first 
part is described as Horius Linnaeeims : this wars the colleetion of herbaceous 
plants, foreign and domestic (? native), arranged according to the system 
of classification devised by the celebrated Swedish naturalist, Carl Linnd, 
still known as the Linnaean classification, though no longer in use. Then 
foliow’’ed the Cattle Garden, wdth plants useful for cMltle ieediiig ; the 
Esculent Garden, with vegetables iiseiul to ma.n ; the Dyer’s Gerdem con- 
taining plants producing dyes; the Hay Garden, wiiidi -was cxtcnsi've, and 
contained all the plants from which hay could be made ; and tlie Niirsti*}/, 
described as an essential appendage to every garden of coiisequcuce Tlicre 
were also the Grass Garden, Medicinal Garden, Hibei’uiaii Garden, and 
special sections for alpine, aquatic, bog and marsli plants : and plans were 
under consideration for erecting suitable apparatus for the cultivation of 
marine or seaside plants, though it was rightly recognised that the 
execution of it will be attended with much dilf culty and expense.” There 
wm also an Orchard containing a standard collection of hardy fruits. Tills 
,was situated where part of the Oak collection is now accommodated and 
nmr the present economic collections, which, though now somewhat reduced 
are the direct descendants of the collections formed over one 
hiindred years ago. The Orchard, however, does not seem to have come 
into . being , uiitii about 1830. 

Exotic 'plants 'from warmer countries were not forgotten, and already one 
large greenhouse had been erected and furnished with a valuable colleetion 
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of curious _plaiits, being particularly rich in the wiki heaths of South Africa^ 
no less than one hii rid reel and lift}’ species being in eiiitivatioB, and for many 
years afterwards the heaths at Glasnevin were famous. Coiitigiioiis to this 
house others were being erected for the propagation of all the dioice and 
iiewiy-iiitroduced plants of that time. There was also an extensive collection 
of trees and shrubs, including, no doubt, those planted in the demesne Iw 
previous owners, such as the old forming the “ Yew Walk,” and the 
ancient Cedar of Lebanon ” to the west of the present herbaceous boixlers. 
Ill 1801, but six years after the laying out of the Gardeiis, so great had the 
collections of plants become that a catalogue of Green and Hot House Plants 
cultivated in the Gardens was compiled IjV Sir. Underwood, Cura cor ; and 
in 1802 a similar catalogue of Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. It does 
not appear that any complete catalogue of the collecticiis has been 
published since. 

In 1804 the Biiikling Committee reported that during the four preceding 
years £9,473 land been expended on Ivaildings at the Botanic Gardens, hsine 
years later, i]i iSiS. tlic exotic indnov plants Iiad so increased in number 
and size that \rant of acifeaiimodation to grow them properly was seriously 
felt, and aiiotiier range of three houses was built near the entrance gates. 

The Driginal gate-lodges were buiit in IS15 iit the expense c»f Thomas 
Pleasants, a meoiber of tlie Dublin Society. 

The ]')rivicipal range of hothouses haring become faulty, and the site 
iinsiiitahlc, it was recommended that tliey should be removed to the position 
wdiere the Palm House now stands, and this wrrs accomplished in 1817-19. 
What was called the Octagon House, because of its shape, a structure 40ft. 
high, was erected in 1819 where the Tree Fern House now stands, to 
accouimodate a large Norfolk Is. Pine (Araucoria exedm), but the plant 
died during the o|)eration of moving it. 

Diiriiig the next eleven years, that is, up to 1880, fewer changes w^re made. 
In 1825 the celebrated Br. Wade died, and Dr. Samuel Litton became the 
Society’s Professor of Botany. In 18o0 extensive alterations and improve- 
ments were iiistitiited at the Gardens. Tlie Cattle and Ha,y Gardens were 
abolished, leaving more ground available for scientific purposes. The area 
devoted to trees and shrubs was enlarged and more space given to the 
arrangement of plants in Natural Orders, or Families. The Curator, 
Mr, Underwood, who had held office for thirty-six years, had now reached an 
advanced age and was no longex* able to supervise these extensive changes. 
He was succeeded in 1834 by Mr. Ninian Niven, who eventually became 
Director. He practically remodelled the Gardens, and the part from the 
entrance gates to the end of the pond is almost a.s Niven left it as ' regards 
the general lay-out. Niven was a skilled landscape gardener as well ^ as a 
botanist and cultivator : the beautifully curved walks in ■ the older 
of The grounds are an, enduring testimony to his taste for natural effect*: ^ 
The hothouses were now put into better repair, the indcx>r plant eolleetic>ns3 
greatly augmented, and a different class of labour introduced* ,, Young, 
gardeners were admitted for professional training, and generally ' mom , 
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enligiiteiied policy was pursued. It may be noted here that the training of 
young men as gardeners lias continued ever since, that is, for exactly one 
hundred years. Two or three ladies have been admitted for training 
aiiiiually for the past thirty-eight years. 

la 1SS8 Niven was succeeded by Mr. David Moore, who had been assistant 
to Jt T, Mackay, Curator of the Trinity College Botanic Gardens, Ballsbridge. 
Mackay vras a trained horticulturist^ but gave much time to the study of 
the Irish flora, and was given the honorary degree of LL.D. David Moore 
was also a trained gardener, but gave much attention to the eryptogamic 
flora of Ireland, and in recognition of his %vork and help wrs given the 
honorary degree of Pli,D. by the University of Zurich, He also collaborated 
with A. G. More in the Cybele Hiberniea.” 

The imprccv-enieiits coinrnenced by Niven were continued and further 
alterations v/ere carried out. The old hothouses, now probably be 3 'Gncl 
repair, were removed, and the curvilinear range of wroiight-iron houses 
was erected in 184S. This was erected at the expense of the Royal Dublin 
Society, supplemented by a grant of £4,000 from the Government. Tlie 
erection was done by Turner, of the Hammersmith Works, Dublin, ivlio also 
built the large Palm House at Kew. 

Dr. Litton, the Society’s Botanist, died in 1845, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Harvey, a native of Limerick, -who had travelled extensively, and ivas 
apparently interested in botanical science, the actual work of the Gardens 
being carried out by the Curator. The Society’s Botanist had up to this 
delivered a certain number of botanical lectures in the Gardens, and some 
at the Society’s house in Kildare Street. In 1854, however, the Government 
made a change, stopping the lectures at the Gardens and transferring them 
to the College of Science, wdiere they WTre delivered by the Professor of 
Botany, who then, as now, brought his class to the Gardens for occasional 
demonstrations. All the plant material required for teaching purposes in 
the College was supplied from the Gardens, as well as material required in 
the School of Art. These arrangements continue, but many more siiecimens 
are norr supplied to Technical Schools, Colleges, etc. 

The Victoria Regia House was built in 1854-55, and the second range of 
conservatories,, of which the large Palm House forms the centre, was fmislied 
under the direction of the Board of Works in 1862, This Palm House was 
designed by the Board’s Architect, Mr. James Owen, the cost being defrayed 
fay the Goveminent ; it was so severely damaged by autumn gales in,: 1883 
that , a new and 'larger structure was built over it by Messrs. B'Oyd, of 
Paisley, in 1884, at a cost of £5,000. 

From 1854 'uirtil 1877 the money required for the maintenance of the 
'Gardens was indndedrin the vote for the Science and Art' Department, but 
.'Was .^administered through the Royal Dublin Society. By Act of Parliament 
','.ii|..,V'i'if7.."the Soci.ety gave' up all control of the Gardens as well as of the 
Museum ' and 'School of Art, .all coming directly under the Science and Art 
Ifepartment. ' 'f , 
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Dr. Moore died in 1879, harinc^ been Curator for forty-one years, and was 
succeeded b}/ liis son, Mr. F. W, Moore, who later became Sir F. W. Moore. 
At this time the exteiit of the GardeiivS was stated to be tliirty-oiie acres, 
and ainiost imniediateh’ a fiirtlier extent of some twelve acres was added, 
now' known as tlie West Arboretum. Great changes rvere then initiated to 
bring the eollectioiis into line rvith modern botanical collections, and to 
include the ever-iiicreasiiig number of new' introductions. Old and rediuidant 
groups of common evergreens w'ere cleared out, old trees removed, and new 
collections begun in the recently added area, which had been levelled, graded 
and laid out with walks. During this period the conservatories were stocked 
ivitli a fine collection of tropical plants, and especially fine coliections vrere 
formed of Cycads, Palms and Orchids, the latter probably one of the 
finest extant. 

In 1901 the Gardens were transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, and remain to-day under the administration of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1907 the collections had become so large that an addition to the 
tecliiiical staff became imperative, and the Department arranged for the 
appointment of an xlssistant Keeper. In April, Mr. C. F. Ball was appointed. 
He iinfoftimately lost his life at the Dardanelles in 1915. 

Sir F, W. Moore retired in 1922, having been Keeper (Curator) for forty- 
three years. It may be noted here that the title of “ Curator *’ w^as 
superseded by that of “ Keeper,'" wdien the Gardens, together with the 
National Museum, National Library, etc., were under the Director of Science 
and Art. 

From 1922 onw^ards the policy of improving and extending the collections 
lias been pursued. No further expansion is possible, and additions can be 
made to the coliections only by reducing duplicates and utilising every 
part to the utmost. The Rock Garden has been enlarged and much of it 
rebuilt ; the Mill Field, a small area betw'een the River Tolka and the Mill 
Race, at one time a Willow Garden, and latterly only in grass, is being 
planted with Rhododendrons, Conifers, etc., and the bank of the stream 
with moisture-loving plants. Old yards have been cleared out, planted, and 
opened to visitors, and a new yard with frames and ^ propagating houses 
formed in the South Field, an area of ten acres added to the Gardens in 
1898, and used for nursery work. 

, THE GARDENS TO-DAY.^f ■ ' 

The first object of a Botanic Garden is to promote the study ofRotany, 
one of the fundamental sciences underlying the practice of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Forestry. There is probably no eountry^ of any note 
'without a National BotaniC' Garden, and many countries Imve more than 
one, including Municipal ^ Gardens as distinct from Public Parks or 
Recreation Grounds. As will be seen from the above notes, the promoters 
of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, had in view not altogether the study of 
botany as science only, but its application to agriculture and horticulture-^ 
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Jvon-botaiiical visitors will probably see many plants — to them unattractive, 
but of profound interest to botanists or students interested in one or other 
of the many seetions into which botany is now divided : Morphology, 
Physiolog'y, Cytology, Mycology etc. 

The National Botanic Gardens are easily reached by tram from the city, 
two lines (19-20) passing the entrance at short intervals. Entering by the 
turnstiles the visitor passes on the right the Garden Ohiee and Library, 
and on the left a group of residential buildings. Bearing to tlie right 
past the otliee, he will find on the right a wide sljrubbery containing many 
interesting shrubs, new and old, including Clioisya teriiata, Xantlioceras 
sorbifolia, Viburnum fragrans, and V. grandiilorunp Slyrtus Luma, Abelia 
triilora, and the Chinese Fan Palm, Trachycarpus Foriimei, In front of this 
siiriibbery is a narrow^ border, full in spring of early-flowering plants, 
succeeded in summer by a varied arrangement of summer flowers. On the 
left is a vricIcT border planted with herbaceous plants — Paeonies, Phloxes, 
Delpliiniiinis etc. Immediately in froiit is the Tree Fern tioiise, in the 
porches of wdiich there is a good collection of the smaller ferns from warm 
countries, wliile in the large house are found fine specimens of the lofty 
Tree Ferns wi'th huge fronds typical of the fern gullies of New Zealand, 
Australia, Ceylon and other moist regions. On some of the stems grows 
the rare Tmesipieris immense, allied to the Club Mosses. On the side benches 
of this house there is a good collection of ferns from the cooler regions. 
On the left is a short passage, and here. in a wide case will be seen specimens 
of the “ Killanicy Fern ’’ {Trichomanes radicans), Todaeas, Hymenophylliim, 
and other Filmy Ferns.'’ 

Emerging from the passage the visitor is in the Victoria Regia House. 
This fine structure has a central round tank heated with pipes, and every 
summer the giant water-lily, Victoria Regia, native of the Amazon, is here 
one of the sights of the Gardens. The immense lea\"es, 6-7 ft. across, and 
tlie large fragrant flo-wer are a source of wmnder and enjoyment to young 
and old. The side tanks contain tropical w^ater lilies of various colours — 
blue, pink, and white. In ■ the same house Is seen the Egyptian Lotus 
{Nehemhimi speciostmi) and Papyrus Antiquorom, a Imge Sedge from the 
banks of the Nile, reputed to be the source of the paper on which ancient 
manuscripts w^^ere written. On the w^ails and roof tropical gourds 

and other climbing and twdning plants are grown. In winter the Li ties 
and Gourds are, removed, the central tank dried off, and the house filled W"it!i 
Chwsantliemums. 

' Mounting a few steps from the Victoria Regia House, the Cactus House 
is re'ac,hed. 'This is a 'double span-roofed structure in two compartments, 
and' "eontains 'a 'representative collection of the weird and curious plants 
to the arid dry regions of the world, "and commonly called "'Cacti,” 
thpiigk'many of them belong to other families. The African Aloes and 
A&erican , Agaves are features here, also the Giant Spurges (Euphorbias}, 
''Phyllocaetus with beautiful flowers in early summer, the " OH Man Cactus/’ 
senilis^ and many other' curious succulent plants. 




[Photo by courft'sy of " The Irish Prt'ss" 

The Giant Water Lily “Victoria Regia,” Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 



[Photo by c&urksy of The Irish Press 

Long Walk and part of the Conservatories, Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin 
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Leaving this house, the visitor crosses to tiie Curvilinear B,aiige, built by 
the Royal Dublin Society in 1843. The first section is the Cool House, or 
Greenhouse, devoted to plants from temperate regions. Here will be seen 
many plants from Australia, Chili, New Zealand, South Africa and the 
Himalayas, Prominent among them are the Acacias or “ Wattle Trees,” 
many with beautiful flowers in early spring ; some Cliiiiese and Indian 
Rliododendroiis, too tender to grow in the open : the silver-leafed Asteiia 
Baiiksii from New Zealand, and the “ Silver Tree ” (Leucodendron argenteum) 
from Table fountain in South Africa. Many of tlie plants are placed out 
of doors in the summer, and the house is furnished with groups of decorative 
flowering and foliage plants. 

In the loftier central house are specimens of Conifers from the Southern 
Hemisphere, South Africa, Chili, etc. ; notably the Kauri Pine {udgathis 
australis) ; Araucarias from Queensland and New Caledonia ; and here, 
the Banksias from Australia frequently display their curious flowers. 

The next section is the Tropiea.1 or Stove House, where the temperature 
is much higher. Of great importance here is the collection of economic 
plants, including the Sugar Cane, Coffee, Cocoa, Pineapple, Cinnamon, 
Pepper, and inauy plants yielding tropical fruits, spiecs and condiments. 
The centre and front of tiie house contain a very fine collecLion of tropical 
plants of many families, including the Browneas of the Pea family, but with 
beautiful pendulous bunches of salmon-red flowers very unlike the Pea. 
Oil the roof are many climbing and twining plants — Allamaiidas, 
Combretums etc, ; and on the bench on the iiortli side a fine , collection of 
plants of the Pineapple family {Bromeliaceae), many of them of wonderful 
colouring and remarkable for the way in whicli the leaves hold water. 

Leaving this house, crossing the main walk, and bearing to the left, the 
Orchid House is reached. Here is part of the Orchid collection, one of the 
most importknt in the Gardens. There are two houses, and there is scarcely 
a day in the year without a?i Orchid of some kind in flow^er, though afc 
certain seasons the display is greater than at others. Hanging from the 
roof are examples of the Pitcher Plants (Nepenthes)^ curious plants from 
Borneo, the Malay Ardiipelago and similar regions. In the entrance porch 
during the summer are seen the North 'American Pitcher Plants {Sarracenim)^ 
some of which are hardy enough to grow outside and have actually become 
naturalised on a bog in Roscommon.' The next section 'Contains more 
tropical ferns, notably the Maidenhair Perns {Adiantum), and .a goe.d 
collection of the Stag’s Horn Fern {Platpeermm}* Hanging from the' roof 
are baskets containing examples of the 'Giant Club Mosses of the tropics. 

The Palm House is now reached, and here the visitor gets a good impression 
of tropical veg'Ctation., The, house is' seventy feet high from floor to roof, 
i ■£ty P'alms and gigantic tropical Bamboos reaching nearly, to^ the top. The 
\'ariety of Palms is too great to enumerate, but includes the : Sugar 'Palm, 
Ivory Nut Palm, Wax Palm, Date Palm, Fan Palm, and many 'Others* 

’ e collection of Cycads is worth attention, the number of species isllatge 
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and many of tiie specimens are of rare beauty. Beautiiiil specimens of 
Aiigiopteris and Marattia (Giant Ferns) are also on view. 

Leaving the Palm House by the opposite door, the Camellia House is 
entered. Large bushes of Camellias give the house its naiiie, but on the 
centre bed are also huge specimens of Gleiclieiiias, Australian Ferns of great 
beauty. The side benches of this house are bright with popular flowering 
plants ail the year round. Perhaps at no time is it more admired than in 
July, August and September, when one whole side is filled with Begonias, 
many basket varieties hanging from the roof. 

Emerging from the Camellia House and turning to the right, the visitor 
eaters the Herbaceous Walk, on each side of vrliich there is a border twnlve 
feet wide planted with a fine collection of hardy herbaceous plants i3i groups 
and arranged to provide a display from 3iarch to October. In spring there 
are Daffodils, Tulips, Wallflcw'ers, Aubrietias, Polyanthus, Anemones etc., 
followed ill summer by Lupins, Pyrethrums, Paeonies, Delphiniums, 
Acoiiitiims, Ilelianthus, Heleniums, Asters etc., supplemented by half-hardy 
annuals, such as Stocks, Zinnias, Verbenas, to replace the spring flowers. 
Behind and to the left of these borders are many beds, varying in size and 
containing herbaceous plants arranged according to their families. This 
systematic arrangement extends back to near the entrance gates, and is 
largely used by university and other students. The greater part of it is 
reached by way of the Students’ Walk. 

Near the end of the Herbaceous Walk the Hock Garden begins. Of recent 
years this has been extended and rebuilt to accommodate the ever- 
increasing number of new introductions from the high mountains of many 
lands, and is full of interest at all seasons. Turning to the right, past the 
Rock Garden, and crossing the Yew Walk, the visitor reaches the lower 
part of the Gardens. Still keeping to the riglil, Bamboo Walk is reacheci, 
joining Elver Walk. Clumps of Bamboos in great variety are a feature 
here, many clumps extending along the Mill Race and river banks. In spring 
Snowdrops and Daffodils are in profusion on the banks and grass slopes, 
and in autumn Colchicums keep up the display. All about this area and on 
the north side of the Rock Garden are many Rhododendrons, varying from 
tiny creeping species a few inches high to large bushes with immense leaves 
and large trasses of flowers. The display usually begins with the flowers 
of Rh. miicronulatum, Rh. dauricum, Rh. parviflorum and, Rh., Fargesii, 
finishing in August with Rh. aurieulatum. 

At the end of Bamboo Walk the old Mill Race is reached, a path following 
the Mill Race to the sluice gates. Between the Mill Race' and' the River 
Tolka is an area of several acres known as Mill Field, formerly subject to 
flooding but , of late years considerably raised, and now being planted with 
Conifers,. Rhododendrons etc. ; while the banks of the Mill Race are planted 
iriih Primulas, 'Mecohopsis and many other plants requiring moist conditions. 
This area, ' still in course of' development, is not yet open to the general 
public. ,, , ' 




IPkoto by courtesy o/‘‘ The Irish Press ’’ 

Entrance to Rock Garden, Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin 
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Retiiriiiiig to River Walk, the Pond is on the left and the River Tolka 
on the rights The Pond in summer is beautiful with man}” varieties of hardy 
ITaterlilies — white, pink, crimson and pale yellow. The giant Nuphar 
polysepalum and many other species, as well as a host of native and 
introduced aquatics, such as the Bog Bean {Menyanthes), Water Violet 
{Hoitonia)^ really of the Primrose family, the Water Soldier {Straiiotes)^ the 
Golden Rod {Oroniium)^^ the native and the large Arrow' Leaf (Sagitfarki), 
the Bulrush (Scirpiis), Reed Mace (Typha), Flow'eriiig Rush (Buiomiis), and 
the Canadian Rice (Zizania), make the Pond interesting for many months, 
xkbout the margins of the Pond are beds of different sizes filled with a great 
variety of plants requiring bog conditions, and here and there large plants 
of Chilian Rhubarb (Gumiera), clumps of Pampas Grass and Bamboos, all 
help to make this one of the most popular parts of the Garden. On both 
sides of the Pond are many species of Firs and Spruces and a fine tree of 
the deciduous Cypress. 

Turning left at the end of the Pond the visitor passes the Chain Tent, 
an iron structure covered by three kinds of Wistaria. On the right is a 
shrubbery containing many fine Chinese shrubs and trees. Continuing 
upwards, Pine Hill is on the left and the West Arboretum to the right. 
Lower Pine Hill contains many species of Pinus, Cedms, Torreya etc., 
and Upper Pine Hill some Pines, including a good specimen of Pinus 
Montezumae, and many species of Cupressus, Jiiniperus, Thuya, Cryptomeria 
etc. The West Arboretum has collections of Maples, Ash, Birch, Alder, 
Beech, Hornbeam, Walnut, Chestnut, Elm, Lime, Thom and Holly, and 
on the end wall a good collection of Ivies. Following the path with Upper 
Pine Hill on the left, the Yew collection is passed on the right, and at the 
end of the Yews the Oak collection is reached. Here are many specimens 
of Oak, though none is of great size. At one corner are some old Hickory 
trees (Carya), 

Turning to the right into West Walk, the Vine Border Walk is reached. 
On one side of this walk is a high wall enclosing a nursery garden, and this 
is clothed with a rich collection of climbers and other shrubs requiring 
support or protection. In front of the wall is the Iris collection containing 
a good selection of May and June flowering Irises, and in front of them a 
collection of Crocus species in groups. On the left the walk is bounded by 
a thorn and holly hedge, in front of which there is a collection of Paeonia 
species. Continuing along the walk a collection of Michaelmas Daisies 
is seen. 

Emerging from Vine Border Walk, the visitor comes to the economic 
collections, where culinary vegetables are grown in plots, medicinal plants, 
dye plants, agricultural grasses, clovers, cereals wild and cultivated, tobacco, 
hops etc. Bounding this area north and west are wide shrubberies almost 
-entirely filled with Chinese trees and slirubs. Turning left, up the broad 
grass path between the economic collection and the Oaks, IVest Walk is 
reached again ; turning right the path is flanked on each side by wide 
borders, gay in spring with a large collection of Daffodils planted in groups, 

■ B 
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also Tulips and Wallflowers. In summer these are succeeded by masses of 
half-liardy aiiiiiiais, Dahlias and hardy Clirysanthemums. Half-way along 
West Vfalk is Laburnum Walk on the left. Entering this the visitor sees 
on the left many trees and shrubs belonging to the Pea family {Legmninosae), 
Labiiriiiims, Robiiiias, Coluteas etc. ; and on the right a pergola covered 
by many species of Clematis and surrounding a collection of Magnolias. 
Beyond this is a collection of Kosa species, and close by are collections of 
Pniiiiis (Almonds, Peaches, Cherries, Plums) ; Pyms (Wild Apples, Pears, 
Bownns) ; Cotoiieaster ; and further on Riiamnus, Rhus, Viburnum, Lilac 
[Syringci] and the Privet collection. Continuing along Laburnum Walk, 
bearing to the right in front of the Palm House, Dial Walk is reached, near 
the top of which is a Sundial. On each side of this walk are the beds of 
herbaceous plants in families mentioned earlier. All round the Palm House 
Range, and in front of the Curvilinear Range, are beds about 4 ft. wide, 
in which will be found an immense variety of shrubs and herbaceous plants 
requiring some protection. Here also in season will be seen many bulbs : 
Iris reticulata in spring, Hippeastrum Ackermanni in summer, Crinums, 
Amaryllis Belladonna and Nerine Bowdeni in autumn. All through the 
grounds are many groups of new' and improved varieties of flowering shrubs, 
planted for effect. Double and single pink and white Japanese Cherries are 
a feature in early spring, and these are followed by Japanese and Chinese 
Wild Crabs, so that there is scarcely a day in the year without flowers in 
the open as 'well as in the conservatories. 

In the office building there is a fine Library of botanical and horticultural 
books ; a Herbarium of Irish and British plants collected by Dr. D. Moore ; 
the Augustine Henry ” Forestry Herbarium, comprising specimens of a 
remarkable collection of trees collected by Prof. Henry during his travels 
and while writing the Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,” in conjunction 
with the late H. J. Elwes. Specimens of plants growing in the Gardens are 
constantly being dried and preserved for reference. 
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LAND RECLAMATION IN THE CONGESTED 

DISTRICTS. 

By virtue of the Irish Land Act. 1909, tlie original Congested Districts 
area (wliicli more or less corresponded to the present Gaeltaclit) was extended 
so as to comprise the administrative counties of Donegal, Leitrim, Sligo^ 
Mayo, Roscommon, Galway and Kerry ; the Rural Districts of Scarif!, Tiilia, 
Kiidysart, Kilnisli, Emiistymon and Ballyvanglian, situated in County 
Clare ; and the Rural Districts of Schull, Baiitry, Castletovnbere and 
Skibbereen, situated in the w^estern division of County Cork. 

Anyone having an intimate knowdedge of economic conditions in the 
Congested Districts realises the immense importance of ensuring that all 
the arable land therein should be fulh^ and properly utilised. The scarcity 
of arable land in the area scheduled as “ Congested ” is a pressing problem, 
and it was to provide a partial solution of this problem that the Department 
of Agriculture formulated a scheme to encourage reclamation by individual 
smallholders. As a preliminary step in this eonnection the Department 
carried out a survey, through its local officers, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the area of w^aste land in each holding under £15 valuation and the pro- 
portion of this land that could be economically reclaimed. As a result of 
the survey it was found that on 151,123 small holdings in the Congested 
Districts there are over 800,000 acres of waste land capable of being 
economically reclaimed. This shows the great amount of useful work that 
could be done in the direction of land reclamation in the Congested Districts, 
and the immense economic possibilities there are for work of this nature. 

In the summer of 1931 a sum of £750 was made available for an 
experimental land reclamation scheme in the Congested Districts, and in 
the following autumn the scheme wsls put into operation. The provisions 
of the Scheme were as follows : — 

1. The scheme to apply to holdings having a gross annual rateable 

valuation of not more than £15, and to holdings of migrants 
and holdings enlarged under the Land Acts, Preference to be 
given to applicants with holdings of low valuation. 

2. The area in respect of which a grant will be paid to be not less 

than one statute rood or more than two acres, except in very 
special circumstances. 

3. The scheme to apply to all lands that, from the point of view of 

agricultural production, are now useless, or nearly so, but the 
reclamation of which, in the opinion of the Department of 
Agriculture, is a sound economic proposition. 

4. All lands in respect of which applications are received to be 

inspected for the purpose of ascertaining whether the lands 
come under the scheme, and, if so, to determine the amount of 
the grant per statute acre to be payable on the satisfactory 
completion of the %vork. 
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5. Applicants must agree to carry out the work to the satisfaction 

of the local officer of the Department of Agriculture » 

6. The amount of the grant to be cne-fourth of the total estimated 

cost of reckiiiation, and not less in any case than £l or more 
than £5 per statute acre. 

The results of the operations in 1931 were so satisfactory that it was 
decided to c-ontiirae the scheme during the following year on an increased 
scale. Each local ofllcer uras instructed to work the scheme on fiftc^en 
holdings in 1932 as against a maxiiiium of six holdings in the previous year. 
In the autumn of 1938 the scheme rvas again worked and on a larger scale 
than in the previous year. 

In coiiseqiienee of the consistent^ satisfactory results tiiat were obtained 
iTorn the scheme from 1931 to 1938 inclusive, a sum of £12,000 was allocated 
to the Bcpartnieiit of Agriculture out of the Yote for the Relief of 
TTrierii] 3 ioyriieiit for the financing of the Land Reclamation Scheme during 
the year 1934--35* 

The particulars showing tlie total expenditure, the number of grantees, 
and the total area of waste lands bi’ought into reclamation will be found in 
a ta’Ide at tlie end of this article. 

The cost of reclamation is carefully estimated in eacdi case by tlie Assistant 
Agricultural Overseer on the occasion of his initial inspection of the lands 
which the applicant proposes to reclaim. The estimates are so conservative 
that it 'would be impossible for a contractor to do the specified vrork at 
anything like the amount allowed. They are framed on the assumi'ytion 
that a farmer and his sons will work harder on their own form than if tliey 
were eniuloved elsewhere on the basis of a weekly wage. 

As the major portion of the lands that have been, and that are likely to 
be, reelairriecl under the scheme consists of cut-away bog^ sour raarslics. 
Tough mountain bogs and moors, lime must necessarily play an iiiijiortant 
part in the process ox reclamation. In many districts there is a serious 
scareit}' cf lime, with the result that wherever supplies a, re available tiiey 
are generally sold at prices that prohibit the farmer from, purchasing the 
necessary quantities for land reclamation work. Along tlie seac^oa.st huTners 
use sea sand as a substitute for lime with very satisfactory results, and in 
other areas, where lime is not available, the practice of ap|)lying heji;v\" 
dressings of ro?*d scrapings, in lieu of lime, has been found to work well 

The Department of Agriculture have given the question of lime supplies 
for agricultural purposes in needy areas special consideration, with tlic result 
that £500 WTis made available, in 1934, for the erection of limekilns in 
districts where lime vras not produced and where it is badly needed for 
agricultural purposes, luider the scheme 50 limekilns, each of 800 cubic feet 
caj3acity, have been constructed in the most needy areas throughout the 
Congested Districts. The kilns have been designed for the consumption 
of turf. Each approved applicant undertaking to erect, at his own cost, 
within a specified time, a limekiln in accordance with the specification cd’ 




Reclamation Plot at Lackaun, June 1933, showing Land before 
Bog Reclaimed and Limed Reclamation no Herbage except Short Heathei 
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tlie Department of Agrieiiiturej is paid a cash grant not exeeediJig £10 as 
soon as the kiln is completed to tlie satisfaction of the BepaitirseiTL in 
consideration of the grant, the kiln-ovmer must also unclertake 

1. To use and preserve the kiln for tiic burnin,i; of lime ; 

2. To sell the burned lime to neighbouring farmers at a. price *oeT‘ 

barrel (of 5 cubic feet) to be fined by the Department Cil' 
AgriHCiilture ; 

S. To maintain the kiln in good order and condition for a period of 
five 3^ears. 

A cross-section and speciheation of the Congested Districts limekiln are 
reproduced at the end of tliis article. 


In every instance in \dhch a land reclamation grant is paid, tillage of 
the plot is insisted upoii, and the manuring and seeding of the reclaimed 
area is done under the supervision of the Assistant ikgrieultunu 0\*erseer. 


\ChiIst there is 
general practice 


no dennite system of cropping the reclaimed plots, the 
is to plant ponhoes the first year, but, if the land is very 


rough, potatoes are planted in tne plots two years in suecessioii in order to 
get the soil properly "orcken up'. A grain crop, genei'ally oats, Mieceeds 
potatoes, and theii th.c land is laid dc>w/i to grass for a few years. 

Whilst the sclierae provides that grants iiia}: be earned by farmers with 


gross nniiuai rateable valuations iiot exceeding 


preference is given to 


applicants of the lo^^rest valiiations. Thus arrangement was found to be 
necessary because of the fact that the luunber of eligible applicants is now 
great!}" in excess of the available funds, .i careful examination of the records 
discloses the fact that tlie vast majority of the grantees are snialliiolders 
with annual rateable '^'aliiations of less than £7. The sclieme is, therefore, 
worked so as to provide relief for the needy and deserving smallliolders to 
the fullest possible extent. The main benefits of the scheme may be 


summarised as lolloirs : — 


1. Prodiicth'e employment is provided for the needy siiirJlh colliers 

and their sons at a time of the year when they would otherwise 
Jiave little or nothing to do on tlieir farms ; 

2. The sclienie operates in the parts of tlie country wdiere there is a 

teeming population of young men and a scarcity of local 
employment ; 

S. The money earned by wu.y of the grants-iii-aid is usually paid 
about the middle of March, -vvlien small farmers are very often 
in need of ready cash for the purchase of seeds and manures : 

4. The distributio}! of public funds through the medium of the Land 

Meclamation Scheme ensures that relief is provided for a great 
ntiiiiber of needy people ; 

5. Because of the expert supervision under which the scheme is 

worked, satisfactory crops are produced on the reclaimed plots 
even in the first year ; 
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6. The area of reclaimed land, although in itself small, frequently 
means an addition of 50 per cent, or more to the cultivable land 
on the individual small holding. Thus the scheme provides a 
partial solution for the relief of congestion by increasing the 
area of arable land. 

Scheme of Grants for the Erection of Limekilns in Congested Districts. 

Cross-Sectio7i Drawing of Kiln. 

Specification. 

The Min to be of the dimensions specified in the drawing below and to be 
lined and faced with suitable stone. Granite is not suitable for this purpose 
and should not be used. The layer of masonry forming the lining of the 
kiln is to be neatly built with stones of good depth (15 to 18 inches) so as 
to ensure that the lining will last for the longest possible length of time. 
The facing of the kiln is to be a w^ell-built stone and mortar structure. The 
internal packing of the kiln is to be done with well- worked yellow clay dtuib. 
The interior surface of the kiln should be kept lined as required with well- 
worked yellow’' clay daub so as to preserve the stone lining and prevent 
percolation of air through the ■wall of the kiln. 

John Kelly. 

Cross-Sect i o n Drawing. 





Liming a Reclamation Plot at Annagh Making of Drains on Reclamation Plot at Liscarney, Westport 
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TABLE I. 

Total area reclaimed and total amoniit of Grants earned in each County 
dining each of the ^v^ears 1931/S2, 1982/83, 1938/34, and 19S4/85, 

1931/32 


I Total area reelaiiacd ! Total amount of 
County I (Statute) | grants earned 




! 


R. 

p. 

£ s. 

d. 

Donegal 



2f> 

1 

15 

Ill 6 

1 

Sligo 


. . ! 

(> 

JL 

25 

31 7 

4 

I^eitrini 



SJ 


IS 

43 5 

0 

Roscommon 



S 

2 

22 

39 11 

3 

Mayo 



22 

1 

20 

95 3 

G 

Galway 


. . j 

59 

1 

IG 

! 243 7 

11 

Clare 



15 

2 

4 

! 67 15 

5 

ICerry 


. . 1 

17 

1 

15 

75 2 

2 

West Cork 



9 

0 

25 

! 43 1 

4 



Totaus . . i 

175 

0 

0 

j 750 0 

0 


1982/83 


Doiiegai 

278 

2 

4 

1,310 

9 

3 

Sligo 

04 

3 

5 

293 

3 

4 

Leitrim 

88 

0 

7 

477 

8 

2 

Roscommon 

80 

0 

7 

357 

13 

11 

Mayo 

264 

3 

5 

1,266 

3 

8 

Galway 

099 

0 

30 

2,868 

11 

3 

Clare 

157 

0 

37 

680 

19 

7 

Kerry 

I 176 

1 

10 

1 703 

7 

10 

West Cork 

100 

0 

25 

: 313 

12 

4 

Totals 

1,018 

0 

IG 

8,277 

9 

4 


1933/34 


Donegal 



430 

0 

21 

1,930 15 

5 

Sligo 



95 

3 

27 

410 14 

1 

Leitrim 



213 

2 

19 

1,020 7 

10 

Roscommon 



65 

1 

21 

310 17 

2 

Mayo 



' 542 

0 

13 

2,442 7 

6 

Galway 



855 

0 

87 

3,572 14 

4 

Clare 



199 

1 

13 i 

i 892 4 

6 

Kerry 



240 

3 

37 j 

1 939 14 

10 

West Cork 



170 

3 

20 

603 10 

1 

Totals 

2,825 

2 

8 

1 12,123 11 

i 

9 


1934/35 


*N. West Cavan 



23 

2 

27 

117 3 

0 

Donegal 



354 

1 

30 

1,608 9 

6 

SIi,Q:o 



115 

0 

7 

521 2 

11 

Leitrim 



160 

3 

10 

799 6 

1 

Roscommon 



75 

0 

0 

343 10 

0 

Mayo 



446 

3 

19 

2,140 3 

9 

Galway 



725 

2 

9 1 

1 3,090 3 

5 

Clare 



187 

1 

34 i 

850 17 

1 

Kerrv 



166 

2 

20 i 

601 17 

1 

West Cork 


.. 

221 

0 

0 

790 14 

2 

Totals 

2,482 

2 

8 

10,923 7 

0 


* For 1934-35 it was decided that the scheme should be specially extended to an 
area in North West Cavan where conditions are similar to those prevailing in the 
adjoining county of Leitrim. 
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TABLE II. 

Total iiiimber of Grantees, total area reclaimed, total amount of grants 
earned, average amount of grant per statute acre, average area reclaimed 
by each grantee and average amount of grant earned by each, grantee during; 
each of the years 1031/'*S2, 1932 /8S, 1938/34 and 1934/35. 



, Xo. Cfi' 
GTJinlces : 

Total 

area 

reclaimed 
(star ole) 

Total 

aiiioiird 
of brants 

eru'iied 

A^’^erage 
amoufit 
of grant 
per acre 
(to iicarcst 
fjcmiy) 

Average 
Area 
reels imed 
per 

Grantee 
(to rie,*!rest' 
percii) 

Average 
amount 
of gi’iint 
earned 
by ejieli 
Grantee 
(to neuresi 
penny) 


i 'ire 

Fi. F, 

1T5 0 0 

5C f) 

.£ s. d. 

4 5 9 

A. R. P. 

0 2 25 

£ s. d. 

2 10 5 

1932-SS 

: 45 1 

1 jns 0 1 c 

i 8,2“T 9 4 1 

4 0 9 

0 9 

5 9 9 


■ ii'isa I 

0,825 2 8 

, 12,123 il 9 

4 5 iO 

0 2 .31 

i 

2 19 5 


8.SS0 

2 ,4 82 2 8 

■ 10,928 T 0 ' 

! 4 S 2 

! 

0 2 22 

2 "u; 4 

Totals 

10.60S ‘ 

i) 52 

■ 8i,07--i S 1 

1 — 1 




1 

t 

Averages . 

*: — ! 

— 

; — 

1 '■ " i 

i 4 0 0 1 

0 2 31 1 
! 

o ti) 0 





\By courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The muskrat is a rodent which, when fall giown, is about four times 
as large as the ordinary brown rat. Its total lengtli is about 22 inches, the 
head and body measuring 1S-|- inches and the tail SA iiielies. It has a br^iiad 
head, blunt muzzle, small eyes, short ears nearb’ invisible in firr, a s1>o:t. 
and hardly noticeable neck, and a stout body clothed with dense fiir. ■’'Ti.je 
noi’mal colouring is a darkish brown more intensive on the back and lighter 
on the iinderpart. The long tail is compressed laterally and is scaly and 
thinly haired. The legs are short, especially the front ones, and tiie leet 
are short and provided with rather long cla’^rs. The liiiid feet are slight hr 
webbed, with conspicuous fringes of stiff white hairs, and are so foniieii 
tliat they can be turned edgewise when carried forward while the aiiimal 
is swirnraing. A gland common to both sexes contains a secretion with 
a musk-like scent from which the animal derives its name. Musquash is 
the Cree Indian name and has the authority of long use, especially/ among 
fur dealers. 

Until early in the present century the muskrat was not to be lc#uiid 
outside North America and Canada, wdiere in the commerce of furs there 
is no fur bearer of more importance. In certain states in America the 
trapping of the muskrat is prohibited from May 1st to No"v ember 1st of 
each year. The earliest legislation for the protection of the muskrat was 
the I^Iassachusetts hw of 1791, which prohibited trapping during the months 
of June, July, August and September. At present this animal has partial 
protection in a large part of its range throughout North America, but most 
of the laws are of comparative!}^ recent enactment. 

Compared v/itli most other furs of such small size, muskrat furs are of 
excellent quality and durability ; their cheapness is chiefly due to their 
abundance. The earliest demand for the fur was for the manuiacture of 
so-called beaver hats. Properly dyed and made up, these hats are difficult 
to distinguish from genuine beaver fur. l^Ioderii fur-diessers and dyers 
sometiines use the fur of the muskrat to imitate many of the most costly 
furs, and have thus created a continuous demand for muskrat pelts. Some 
eighteen operations are said to be required to convert the raw pelt into 
the finished product and many of these operations are complicated and 
liiglily teeliiiical. In the making of a musquash coat as many as two 
hundred, or even three hundred, skins may be sorted and matched to 
obtain the selection of pelts required. 

The growth of the demand for muskrat furs is sho-wn by the records of 
London importations and sales. From 1763 to 1800 (38 years) the average 
number of skins imported and sold annually in that market was less than 

75.000. During the 50 years from 1801 to 1850 the average was about 

411.000. From 1850 to 1900 inclusive, the importations averaged over 
2,584,000 yearly. During the ten years, 1900 to 1910, the average rose 
to 4,228,000, and for the five years 1910 to 1915 the average w'as still higher 



at 6,215,513. Yroiii 1015 owing ro the European War, and in 

recent years to the cieeiiiie in the value of furs, the importations have 
decrea^secL Xotuithstaiicling tiie fact that during the past ceiitiir}'^ and a 
half over a quarter of a billion muskrats have been taken for tiieir pelts, 
the siippi}' lias not eliniinished greatly. It is probable that, with adequate 
protection in tlie breeding season* from ten to twelve riiiillon pelts could 
be taken aiiiiually in North America witliont iiudiily depleting the supply. 

Tlie prices paid for ninslcrat skins vary considerably from year to year. 
Early in the present century the average price was about 1/0 each, in 
191!) ski:is cf iirst class quality brought as high as 21/’-- each in the London 
fur markets, in 1920 the hhgliest price was 18/~ each, in 1921 16/ '6 each ; 
and ill 1922 0/'- eacii. To-da}^ the hlgiiest price is about 5/- each. 

EUROPE. 

From tlie records available, it would appear that the muskrat was first 
introduced into Europe in 1906, w’iien five of tliem w-ere brought from 
Caiiada to an estate near Prague. Tliey multiplied rapidly and it is estimated 
that there are over 10,000,000 niiiski-ats noiv in Central Europe. Neither 
in size of body nor in the quality of fur does the European muskrat equal 
its Caiiadimi ancestors. 

In Czecliosiovakia and in portions of Germany muskrats have caused 
considerable damage to property. Strenuous efforts have been made to 
combat them, particularly in Germanic 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In the winter of 1931-32, the muskrat menace first majiifested itself 
in the Severn valley in Shropshire, and on investigation it was found that 
in October 1929, with the object of starting fur farming, a local landowner 
imported 120 muskrats from North Rice Lake district, Ontario, Canada, 
and put them into a specially prepared pool of about 60 acres at Slirawardine 
near Shrew'sbiiiy. The animals ’ivere allowed to breed iiiiiiiolested until 
the winter of 1931-32, wiien 870 w’ere trapped, and it was found that, not 
alone had the average weight increased as compared with their ancestors, 
but also that the quality of the fur iiad improved. While trapping operations 
wxre in progress it was ascertained that muskrats ivere escaping, definite 
traces of their presence being noticeable on the river Severn, wiiicli flows 
only about a mile distant from the farm. In the winter of 1932, it transpired 
that in addition to those kept near Shrewsbury, muskrats were being kept 
at about 50 other centres in England and Wales, but mostly in very small 
iiiuiibers. In March 1932, an Act wms passed prohibiting the importation 
of muskrats into Great Britain, and also the keeping of nuiskrats, except 
under licence. 

In May 1932 the depredations of the muskrat in the Severn Valley, and 
.also on the banks of the rivers Vyrnwy and Perry, were so serious that 




Chain of Burrows showing Injury to Land. 




tlie keeping of muskrats by private iiiciviauals e’l'en under licence Teas 
prohibited by law. A campaign for the cestruction of the pest ws/s launched, 
and by the end of June 1933, 3,181 muskrats had been killed i:i Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire. 

SCGTLAAlJ. 

The iiiusfa’at was ilrst introduced into Scotlaad in 1929, vdien Sic: pairs 
imported from Canada were installed in a held near FeddaL close co Brace, 
in Pertlisliire. Five pairs soon escaped, but later a male was found dead, 
so that the stock from which the Scottish infestation originated was five 
females and four males. During the three years up to January, 1934, 890 
muskrats had been killed, all descendants of the few that escaped in 1929. 

SAORSTAT 'DiREA'NB. 

Tiie muskrat v/as introduced into Saorstat Eiieaiiii in 1927 when a 
IciVidoumer, residing near Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, imported one pair from 
Ontario, Canada, with the object of starting fur farming on the pen-raising 
rnethod. The muskrats soon bit through the wire netting and escaped 
into the Menagli river, close by. Kcthing further appears to have been 
heard of tliem until January 1933, when a specimen was shot at Dromineer, 
about three miles from where the rats escaped. Ofiicial investigation then 
revealed that iiiiiskrats were numerous on the Nenagh river and on the 
shores of Lough Derg. 

Legislation was quickly enacted under which the importation of muskrats 
into Saorstat Eireann and the keeping of them Wcis prohibited. Methods 
of control as practised in other countries, wdiere the animal has become a 
menace, w'-ere studied, and through the courtesy of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in England, the writer was enabled to obtain 
first hand knowledge of the campaign being waged in Shropshire by officials 
of the Ministry for the extermination of the pest. 

The Irish campaign against the Muskrat was commenced in the Nenagh 
district in September, 1933, and during the first nine weeks of its progress 
the average catch amounted to 30 muskrats per week. An area of 
approximately 150 square miles was found to be infested, but because of 
the very dry w^eather during the previous six months, which caused the 
drying up of the^ small streams and dykes, it was found that the majority 
of the muskrats had forsaken their haunts in these and had moved into the 
Nenagh and other rivers and also to the numerous small lakes and ponds 
throughout North Tipperary, where they found a sufficient supply of 
suitable aquatic plants for food, and water deep enough to cover the en- 
trances to their burrows. The continuance of the dry weather to the end 
of 1933 facilitated the work of trapping, as, in the absence of floods, the 
autumn and early winter migration of the muskrats was restricted. Even 
the intensive trapping campaign which was being pursued in their established^ 
haunts during the months of October and November does not appear to 
have forced them to migrate in any appreciable numbers. Proof, of t,tiis 
is established by the sm,all number of muskrats taken in the various ditch 
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traps/' set along tlie rivers liowing from the infested areas. Since the 
eonimeiieement of the campaign 4ST muskrats have been killed in Counties 
Clare and Tipperary by olficial trappers. 


DESTRUCTI\'E HABITS. 

Where miislmats are abundant they do considerable damage to 
emliaiikineiitSj riverSj banks etc., by piercing them with their burrows 
and liberating the water. Their introduction into this country being of 
comparatively recent origin, not much overt evidence of their destructive 
powers is available. The most serious damage has been the injury to rivet' 
banks, large sections of vdiicli have collapsed as a result of being undc":'- 
mined by muskrat burrov/s. The collapsed portions have frequently impeded 


the proper fiove of water and caused ‘doodiiig of adjacent land, while drainage 
has often been seriously obstructed, as infested streams and drains tend to 


lose their well-defined channels and to be dispersed through the adjoining 
iiekls. Good pasture and meadevr land is thus converted into useless sv;aiTi]3. 
.Burrows traversing pasture laud just under the suidaee collapse when 
trodclen upon and form dangerous pitfalls for man and beast. In Europe, 
and especially in Germany, experience has clearly demonstrated the 
spread damage that may result if cnee the animals are allovred to esrai;Iisii 
themselves. Instances of the destruction of railway embankments, banks 
of canals and mill dams in districts where numuAieturers depend on water 


po'vivn", are not rare. 


REPRODUCTION. 

The iiiuskrat is a very prcliiic breeder, in this country the breeding 
season, lowing to iavoiirable climatic conditions and aburnlaiice of food® 
is longer tho.!! in most other countries. Evidence is .mraiiable of litters 
having been born as early as the middle of Mo.reln and as late in the season 
as October. Authorities differ as to the length of the period of gestation 
and it has been variously estimated at from twenty to thirty days. Climatic 
conditions, which are stated to affect the breeding habits of tlie moskrat, 
may account for the differerxce in time. The young are born with a line 
silky |)ela,ge which grows darker and liea'^der by the tirne their eyes are 
open, wJiicii is usually in about thirteen days. 


HOUSING, 

For the most part, in this country, muskrats make their abode in burrows. 
In marshy localities where conditions are unsuitable for burrows but with 
abundance of aquatic plants, they sometimes build lodges ” wdiich they 
occupy in the %Hnter months. In a quiet location on the bank of a river® 
pond, dam or dyke, the muskrat constructs its burrow^, which usually extends 
upwards into the bank above the level of the water. The burrows often 
rise to within a fe'w inches of the surface of the ground and are frequently 
protected above by roots, by trees and shrubs, or by thickly matted turf. 
They may extend from 10 to 80 feet into the bank and terminate in a roomy 
chamber' which sometimes contains a bulky nest, composed of dried 
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vesetatiou. Usually three tunnels lead from the nest to the water^ aiid 
often a tiriiiiei has two branches or outlets. In order to protect itself and 
fr;,ni:Iy ss far as possible from the dangers of fiOods. the muskrat constructs. 
oQ the banks of such waters as change tlicir level suddciily, tiers cf burrows 
or systems of superimposed galleries^ ^rhieli are all eoiiiiected one with tlie 
other. In Hat banks, before the main burrows and below the water level, 
are often to be found trough-shaped eliaiinels, these being the actual entrances 
ui'id exits, wiiieli in clear w'ater, and cn banks which are not verr’ niucii 
overgrown, enable the presence of the muskrtit to be very easily perceived, 
especially as the aiiiiiial frequentty loses at the entrance the freshly bitten- 
ofi* pieces of aquatic plant w^hicli it drags into tlie burrow for lining tlie 
passages or for food. Such fe'agments of plants are frequently seen protriidhig 
from the entrance. 

Muskrat ‘‘ lodges ’’ are composed of rashes, reeds, iris roots and other 
aquatic plants mixed with mud etc. The “ ingredients ’’ depend on the 
tiora available, but are mainly of the kind of plants on which the animals 
feed. These are heaped up in fairly orderly arrangement until the domelike 
rises three or four feet above the w’ater. Within tlie part of the lodge 
above the water a chamber is formed, from which two or three passages 
lead dowiiw^ards, through the mass, into the water. If the “water is shallow, 
tile aiiiiiials excavate deeper channels leading from the lodge to various 
parts of the pond or other winter on which the lodge is built. The 
iorbres are mostly used for winter shelter and as a store-room for food 
duiing the cold period of the year w-hen there is very little vegetation. 

In the winter, during frost or bad w-eather, the muskrats show a tendency 
to lie up in their burrow’s and to aw'ait the return of better conditions. 
Intensive trapping in a particular locality over a long period induces a 
similar habit, especially in animals that have been trapped and have 
succeeded in escaping from the trap. 


i!^iIGRATION. 

Besides the enforced migration due to the dr 3 'mg up of their habitat, 
such as occurred in Co. Tipperary in the summer of 1933, muskrats often 
traverse long distances in late autumn and early spring. The causes are 
not understood, although the spring movement has general!}’* been attributed 
to the mating season. Experiments made in Bavaria showed that a musla^at 
could travel upwards of 35 miles against a strong current and dig its burrows 
ill the new home all in the space of 15 days. Streams, canals and ditches 
are the great Mghw’-ays, but the muskrats occasionally travel over dry land 
and along roads. When met with away from water the animals sometimes 
show considerable ferocity and have been kiiowm to attack hiiiiiaii beings 
savagely -without apparent provocation. 

During the autumn and spring migration periods the principal outlets 
by water from the infested area in Co. Tipperary were set with ditch traps,” 
and the trapping results indicate that the number of muskrats which 
migrated, or attempted to migrate, 'was very small, and fully nine-tenths 
of these were males. 
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FOOD. 

!iliiskrats are ia tlic main 'v'egetable feeders, though doubtless, like many 
rndej'its, tliey will eat flesh or fish if driven to it b}" liiiiiger. In winter tlie\' 
feed oil the roots of wild iris, water-lilies and rushes, the white portion of 
tjuiriishes and almost all other aryaatic growths of their natural habitat. 
i:i svmiiiicr, in aaditiori to the aijove-rnentioned foods, they eat many annuals 
\rhiei'2 gron^' in damp places or on the banks of ponds, ditches and streams. 

ENEMIES OF THE MUSKRAT. 

Man is hy no means the only destroyer of the muskrat. Among its natural 
rneinies in tliis coiiiitry are the stoat, browm rat, pike, fox, liawk and owl. 
Being blind until tvro weeks old, young muskrats fall mi eiih>x prey to 
Hie brown rat and the stoat, which invade the muskrat biirroirs and destroy 
tlieiii ill the nest. The brown rat considers the muslciut a dainty morsel 
as not alone does he slangliter and devour the young, but frequently trappers, 
w’hen going the rounds of their traps in the early moriiiiig, have found that 
tlie carcases of trapped adult muskrats have been almost completely eaten 
l}y Ijrowii rats. It is practically certain tlierefore, that the brown rat, and 
trj a lesser extent the stoat, have, to an appreciable extent, been responsible 
for keeping down the muskrat population in this country. 

TRAPS AND TRAPPING. 

Various types of steel traps have been used in this country and almost 
all of them with a certain measure of success. The important points when 
using traps for the purpose of catching muskrats are their setting and the 
selection of the sites on which to lay them. The manner of setting depends 
Oil the particular situation, and the skill of the trapper is best displayed 
in selecting this. Faulty setting results in the muskrat springing the trap 
and escaping or being caught in such a manner that he gets away, leaving 
a limb or part of it in the trap. 

Various trapping devices liave been employed to outwit the muskrat. 
One which has proved very effective is the “ ditch trap which is used 
on ditches, drains etc. It consists of a piatfcim attached to wliicli are 
four cylindrical leads made of block tin ; these leads guide the muskrat 
to the platform, on wdiich steel traps are placed. The floating island is 
another successful device. A long plank 6 to 9 inches wide or a floating 
log may be used advantageously as a support for traps. The plank is moored 
to the shore by a wire passed through a staple driven into one end and the 
other end is anchored in the lake, pond or stream. Light cleats are nailed 
to the upper side at intervals, with space enough between to hold a trap 
wdien set. Shallow notches wide enough to hold the traps may be cut into 
the log, and the traps covered lightly with fine leaves or w'eed found growing 
ill the water. The ring at the end of each trap is fastened to the plank. 
The muskrats use these de"^ices as a highway to reach the shore or as a 
rest, and an animal venturing upon them is almost sure to be caught. 




Muskrat Holes and Collapsed Banks — River at Summer Level, 
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RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

Experience in other European conntrieSj especially in Germany, where 
measures of control have been in operation for a considerable number of 
years, indicated tlie great difficulty of limiting the area of infestation, once 
the muskrat had been well established. 

Having regard to the factors wdiicli appeared to influence the animal 
in the selection of its habitat in other countries, Saorstat fiireaiin, with 
its numerous lakes, rivers, ponds and bogs, apparently provided ideal 
ground for muskrat propagation, and consequently, at tlie inception of the 
campaign, the danger of widespread infestation was imminent. The dry 
summer of 1933, however, seemed to cheek propagation, and the eontiirtiation 
to the end of that year of weather conditions favourable to trapping enabled 
rapid progress to be made with the work of extermination. 

Intensive surveying over a wide area and close study of the movements 
and habits of the muskrat resulted in the full extent of the menace being 
ascertained. Trapping in various forms was vigorously pursued, with the 
result that before the commencement of the mating season in the spring 
of 1934, the weekly trapping returns began to decrease. In May of that 
year, following the gradual decline in the returns, the point was reached 
when no further muskrats were caught. 

Survey and trapping operations have since been carried out over a wide 
area, including the originally infested district, but no muskrats have been 
caught nor has any fresh trace of their presence been found. 

Surveying is still being continued, but the campaign may now be regarded 
as having been brought to a successful conclusion. 

The successful prosecution of the campaign is in no sniall measure due 
to the goodwill of the farmers and landowners on wdiose land surveying 
and trapping were carried out, and to the co-operation of local public 
officials, the Gardai and the public in general. 


TiIO:P^FAS CAliVEY. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1934. 


The following report deals with Field Experiments conducted in]' 1934, 
wiiich comprised trials wdth varieties of wdieat and oats, and mamirial tests 
on wheat and pasture. 

The detailed reports in respect of the trials eond7icted hy the *igriciiltural 
Instructors may be found in the Annual Reports issued by the County 
Committees of Agriculture, and persons who are interested may obtain 
a copy of the Report for any particular county by applying to the Secretary 
of the CoiiimitlC''e of Agriculture. 

WHEAT. 

Trials with both winter and spring varieties, together with experiments 
designed to measure the value of applications of artificial manure to wheat 
growm on different types of soil, were conducted by the Agricultural 
Instructors during 1934. 

Variety Trials. 

In the trials with winter varieties, which w’ere conducted at 74 centres, 
Quean WiHielniiaa, Iron Master and Yeoman II were included in all cases. 
In addition. Squarehead Master, the inclusion of which was left to the 
discretion of the Instructors, was sowm at 41 centres. The seed of the 
first three varieties mentioned above was produced at the Albert Agricultural 
College, Giasnevin. Supplies of seed of Squarehead Master were purchased 
by the Instructors from relable seedsmen. 

The experiments at practically all centres were laid down under favourable 
conditions during the period October — ^November. The rainfall during 
the autumn and early winter of 1933 was much below normal, with the 
result that the soil was exceptionally dry at the time of sowing. All varieties 
germinated uniformly and withstood winter conditions well The growing 
season as a whole was unusually dry, with the result that the crops ripened 
early and there was little or no lodging. The varieties did not ripen in 
the same order at all centres, but, in general, Iron Piaster was a few days 
later in ripening than any of the other varieties included in the trials. 

Detailed particulars in respect of these experiments and of the results 
obtained are set out in Table I. 
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Table I. 

Winter Wheat Variety Trials^ 1934, 

' " !'■' Y iELDS PER STATUTE ACRE 


I Date i (JVEBS ' Iron YeoMAN ' Sotjarehead 

County : of ; Character of Soil Wilhelmin.'. Master , II. , Master 



} Sowing 


i 

Grain 

- Straw 

, Grain 

Straw 

: Grain 

; Straw 

Grain 

1 Straw 


i 


; c. q. 

; cwt. 

c, q. 

cwt. 

; c. q. 

, cwt. 

' c. q. 

' cwt. 

Carlow 

.131/10/33: Stiff day soil 

lu 2 

39 

i 19 0 

37 

' 21 2 

i 38 


— 


.1 3l,T/34' Medium loam 

. *> 

■ 41 

. 19 3 

‘ 39 

- 20 3 

! 38 

1 — 


Cavan 

.ilU/lU/3 

-5 - — — 

28 1 

■ 35 

1 30 1 

' 40 

i 29 1 

1 3S 

; 24 1 

; 36 


24/10,- 3 



.i 20 1 

I 40 

: 32 0 

45 

! 27 2 

i 36 

: 16 9 

as 

Clare 

.| — . 

: Good loam 

.! 32 0 

i 56 

31 2 

,■ 58 

25 3 

i 48 

! — 

; — 


.[ — 


.! 25 0 

— 

: 26 2 

— 

1 23 2 

! 

; .. — 

‘ — 


— 


32 3 

56 

: 32 0 

i 55 

i 32 0 

; 57 

\ — 



,1 

T Limestone 

.1 37 0 

, 61 

; 30 0 

' 52 

! 32 3 

! 57 

j — 


Cork 

3,11 3 

31 1 

64 

i 26 3 

' 68 

25 3 

1 52 

; 



: 30/11/33 i 

23 2 

' 48 

22 2 

i 45 

1 18 2 

35 

: 18 2 

; 37 


— T1 /33 Lea ground 

14 2 

i 24 

i 15 0 

; 18 

i 17 0 

27 

i 13 2 

' 22 


11 T 1 / 33 . Good friable loam 

26 1 

i 35 

24 2 

36 

1 21 2 

t 84 

IS 1 

, 32 


25 TO/33: Sandstone loam 

: 24 0 

I 39 

! 17 1 

? 48 

! 21 3 

1 43 

14 1 

; 37 


: 8T1/33, Peat V loam 

17 2 

26 

1 15 0 

i 22 

1 5 3 

{ 12 

13 2 

j 21 


7 )Ti , '33 Limestone loam 

20 1 

41 

' IS 3 

1 36 

' 17 1 

32 

24 0 

1 34 


1 6/12/33^ Light loam 

25 2 

42 

; 23 2 

1 

; 21 3 

40 

20 1 

i 39 


; — /H ./SS ! Sandy loam 

i 26 0 

48 

1 16 1 

38 

i 18 2 

27 

19 2 

! 30 


' — ;T2/3S: Medium loam 

; 20 1 

38 

13 2 

33 

1 13 1 

36 

15 3 

i 35 


: 30/10/33' Deep rich loam 

22 1 

35 

26 0 

! 39 

t 26 3 

43 

— 

1 


i31/'10/33: 

.31 0 

40 

29 1 

f 41 

21 0 

31 


; — 

Donegal 

126/10 '33' Clav loam 

24 2 

46 

25 3 

42 

19 1 

34 

1 22 2 

i 40 

Dtihiiii 

10,11 3; 

Stiff clay 

28 3 

31 

27 2 

1 34 

24 2 

29 

1 — 



211/33! Clay 

35 1 

41 

33 3 

j 51 

33 2 

52 

{ 

! 


4/12/33; „ 

26 3 

38 

27 3 

1 34 

28 2 

37 

1 — . 

i 

Galway 

i— /ll/33i 

i 18 0 

36 

17 0 

! 36 

17 2 

35 

j 

1 — . 

il3;ll/3t 

Limestone loam 

21 2 

34 

22 0 

35 

19 1 

29 

— , 

; — 


’20/10/'33 Clav loam 

• 22 2 

84 

21 2 

33 

20 0 

28 

— 

‘ — 

Kerry 

126/10/33 Light loam 
i 8/11/34! Medium loam 

32 2 

58 

29 1 

50 

27 0 

57 

27 0 

1 55 

1 25 2 

47 

22 0 

49 

24 3 

49 

— 

— 


1 3/11/33! Light loam. 

17 2 

24 

IS 1 

26 

19 2 

28 

17 3 

j 25 

KUdare 

130/11/33! Rich loam 

1 31 0 

46 

28 2 

40 

26 2 

37 

27 2 

1 47 

>1 

; 27/10/33 Clay loam 

1-/11/ 33; Clay loam 

23 1 

42 

23 0 

46 

21 3 

36 

23 2 

I 43 

KDkeimy 

40 0 

48 

40 2 

51 

33 2 

40 


; — 

»» 

i — /10/ 33, Light loam 
! — /11/33! Medium loam 

24 2 

36 

1 27 1 

1 38 

18 1 

36 

19 2 

; 36 


34 1 

44 

1 32 3 

! 43 

I 25 2 

48 

29 2 

1 46 


i— 11, -'33 

Light loam 

19 1 

32 

19 1 

1 32 

i 18 3 

SO 

19 0 

1 32 

Laoighis 

I20 10 33 

: Heavy loam 

27 2 

— 

31 2 

I — 

i 24 0 


— 

! — 

i 7/ 11/ 33 j Light loam 

29 0 

— 

26 2 

— 

! 23 3 

— 


J 

Leitrim 

24/10 3:j 

! Clav loam 

27 3 

42 

28 3 

46 

i 26 0 

41 

— 

; — 

n 

i26.'10/33, Clav 

: 21 3 

37 

22 2 

39 

i 20 1 

37 

— 

1 — 

Limerick 

I — 

: 

1 37 0 

42 

26 0 

■ 32 

32 2 

84 

80 8 

1 36 

»» 

j — 



, 33 2 

i 88 

34 0 

i 35 

28 0 

85 

38 3 

i 37 


11710/33' Limestone loam 

i 26 0 

! 44 

21 0 

i 40 

19 0 

35 

— 

1 — 

Louth 

126/10/83 

Clav loarn 

i 20 1 

! 43 

25 0 

i 40 

22 2 i 

35 

1 — . 

— . 

|— /10/''33 


i 49 2 

40 

40 0 

i 46 

89 1 

46 

37 2 

50 

Longford 

I — — 

34 0 

42 

34 1 

43 

28 2 

40 

' 23 1 

39 

— 

— 

; 33 1 

46 

28 2 

' 45 

28 2 

41 

22 2 

45 


! — 

------ 

- 34 2 

46 i 

27 2 

j 42 

27 2 

43 

24 1 

35 

Mayo 

! — 

— — - 

,33 0 i 

44 1 

34 2 

44 

27 0 

' 39 

— 

j — 


' i.i'>amv clav 

'23 2 1 


22 0 


22 0 

— 

— . 

; 

— 

1 Deep nch loam 

22 0 ‘ 

— j 

21 2 

i — ! 

21 0 

— 

— 

! 

... 

10/11/33 Deep loam 

27 1 

42 

20 0 

37 

22 2 

38 

25 3 

1 41 

Monagiiaii 

13/11/33' Clay loam 

21 3 

39 

19 1 

36 

21 0 

39 

22 3 1 

1 40 

15/10/33 

Medium loam 

30 2 

49 

34 0 

53 

28 0 

47 

26 2 j 

, 50 

Offaly 

— 

Medium loam 

33 3 

39 

35 0 

43 

26 0 

34 

— 1 

. — 

. — 

Light clav loam 

27 2 

40 

29 1 

39 

25 0 

41 

— . j 


Roscommon ... 

— 

light loam 

25 0 

38 

22 2 

37 

20 2 

34 

— 1 

— 

26/10/33 

Medium limestone loam 

25 2 

— 

24 0 

— 

28 0 

— 

21 0 ; 



3/ll/'S3 

Clay limestone loam ... 

26 2 

— 

25 3 


25 1 

— 

0 * 


If 

4/11/33 

24 2 

38 

20 0 

34 

19 3 

82 

24 0 i 

36 


23,/10/33 

— 

24 2 

38 

21 0 

36 

20 0 

33 

23 3 f 


Tipperary, N.R, 

Tipperary, S.R. 

16/11/33 

Damp heavy loam ... 

23 2 

28 

22 1 

25 

22 2 

25 

— 

— 

11/11/33 

Rich day loam 

32 0 

31 

31 0 

28 

29 2 

28 

— I 


10 /' 11 /33 ! Medium clav ... 1 

24 0 : 

36 

24 3 

36 

26 0 

42 

22 3 ' 


15/12/33 

-/li/33 

,, ,, ...j 

26 0 

44 

26 0 

44 

28 0 

48 

1 

— . 

Waterford 

Good loam 

42 2 

— 

20 1 

— 

21 0 

— 

27 2 1 


»» »■'! 

7 Ml/33 

Tvpical wheat land in | 

26 3 

46 

27 0 

43 

20 1 

24 

19 0 ,! 

40 

i 


good heart. 

t 






t 


Westmeath ...1 

8/11/33 

Average heavy loam ,..i 

31 3 j 

36 

28 1 

87 

26 1 

39 

32 0 1 

40 

j, 

15/11/33 

Heavy clay ...1 

15 1 

23 

16 8 

24 

18 2 

25 



Wicklow . . . 1 

25/10/33, 

Rich loam 

25 1 I 

36 

27 2 

38 

26 2 

34 

26 ,0 

38 


15/11, '33,1 Gravelly loam 

18 3 ! 

30 

19 1 

32 

17 0 

27 

19 0 

33 


8/'ll/33l 

Rich loam 

55 1 ! 

40 

34 2 

42 

32 0 

37 

31 2 

,38 

Meath ...j 

— 1 Clay loam 

30 1 - 

48 

30 0 

50' 

32 0 

49 

33 1 

48 

»> 

i 

„ ...1 

27 0 j 

43 

33 0 

53 

29 -0 

52 

26 -0 

47 

i 

1 


' 'Average ...1 

27 ', 2 ] 

40 

26 0 

40 

24 0 1 

'38, , 

i 

24 0 

'38- 


! 


■'«« j 

{66 

(?i 

{ 66 ' 

(74 j 

m 

{41 




r 

J 

M,v 




jeii*res } l€ 

, , 

ft 




B 
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Queen WiHielmina again gave on the average the heaviest yield of grain* 
This variety^ which has been included in these trials each year since 1915, 
has consistently given better yields than any other variety included in the 
tests. Iron Master, which is a relatively new variety, came second to Queen 
Wilhelmina in respect of yield. This is a red wheat with a strong straw 
of medium strength, a dense ear and a large grain. It has been included 
in these trials for the past four years and has, on the average, occupied 
second place to Queen Wilhelmina as regards yield. The yields of Yeoman 
and Squarehead Master approximated closely to each other, and were below 
those of the other two varieties. 

Tests with three spring-sown varieties of wheat were conducted at 68 
centres. The varieties sown were April Red, Red Marvel and Squarehead 
Master, the first two of which are recognised as typical spring vaiieties. 
Squarehead Master is usually classified as a winter variety, but, as it is 
sown in many districts even as late as the 1st March, it was decided to 
include it in these tests for purposes of comparison. Seed supplies were 
obtained, from reliable seedsmen and sowing was done mostly during 
February and March. April Red in nearly ail cases ripened first, being 
about one week earlier than Red Mar^’^el. The latter in turn was fit for 
harvesting almost 10 days before Squarehead Master. In one case Square- 
head Master, although sown about mid-March, did not ripen, and in many 
other cases the harvesting of this variety was delayed until late in the 
season. Red Maiwel ripened in reasonably good season at all centres, but 
it is noted that the best results were obtained where it was sown in 
Febraar^r. The average yield from centres where sowing took place in 
February was 22 cwts. per statute acre, whereas that from the centres 
where sowing was delayed until March was under 20 c%vts. This indicates 
that the best results are likely to be obtained from Red Marvel where it 
is sown early. 

Detailed particulars in respect ot these experiments are set out in Table 
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Table II. 


Spring Wheat Yaeiety Trials, 1934, 


I Red Marvel ; April Red i Squarehead piaster 


centre i 

1 

juaie ui j- 

Sowing t 

i 

Grain 

Straw i 

1 

Grain * 

i 

Straw 

1 

Grain j 

1 

Straw 



c. 

q. 

cwt. 

c. 

i 

q, 1 

! 

cwt. 1 

c. 

q. 

cwt 

Carlow 

17/2/34 

27 

3 

46 

27 2 ; 

47 i 

26 

1 

44 

16/3/34 

24 

2 

44 

24 

3 

45 

did not 

ripen. 

Cavan 

6/8/34 

22 

0 

32 

23 

1 

34 1 

20 

0 

27 

Clare 

20/2/34 

17 

3 

29 

17 

3 

32 ! 

20 

0 

31 

20/2/34 

20 

0 

36 

18 2 ! 

38 

22 3 

40 

Cork, E. 

14/2/34 

23 

1 

41 

23 

0 

49 

22 3 

45 

10/2/34 

22 

3 

42 

20 

0 

43 

22 

3 

40 

Cork, S. 

9/2/34 

13 

3 

15 

16 2 

28 

13 3 

16 

22 

3 

38 

19 

3 i 

36 

21 

3 

40 

Cork, M.W, 

8/2/34 

23 

1 

34 

20 

1 

59 

35 

0 

— 

-/2/34 

32 

3 

49 

27 

9 ! 

53 

30 

1 

45 

Cork,W. 

— /2/34 

13 2 

32 1 

18 

2 1 

SO ‘ 

15 

0 

35 

— /2/34 

14 

1 

35 

14 

1 1 

31 

15 

1 

3,3 


— /2/34 

16 

0 

33 

16 

0 

34 

16 

1 

38 


— /2/34 

14 

0 

32 

14 

0 1 

31 

11 

1 

31 


— /2/34 

12 

1 

32 

9 

2 

26 

11 

1 

33 

Cork, N. 

23/2/34 

17 

2 

31 

20 


39 

18 

0 

S3 

27/3/34 

19 

0 

S5 

23 

0 1 

40 

13 

2 

25 


21/2/34 

13 

1 

20 

10 

1 ! 

16 

10 3 

15 

Donegal 

Dublin 

16 

2 

37 

16 

0 1 

34 

14 

2 

41 

5/2/34 

33 

2 

36 

28 

2 

49 

36 1 

44 

Galway, S. 

— /3/34 

14 2 

30 

12 

2 

26 

14 

0 1 

29 


— /3/S4 

15 

0 

31 

13 

2 

27 

14 

2 1 

80 

Galway, N. 

16/3/34 

17 

3 

27 

16 

0 

25 

16 

2 1 

26 

16/3/34 

18 

2 

30 

16 

1 

29 

15 

0 

25 

Kerry, S. 

2/2/34 

14 2 

19 

16 

2 

22 

14 

1 

19 

„ N. 

13/3/34 

20 

2 

47 

19 

0 

50 ! 

16 

3 

52 

Kildare 

22/3/34 

26 

3 

40 

24 

1 

44 1 

25 

0 

42 


13/3/34 

24 

1 

44 

21 

1 

45 ! 

23 

2 

43 

LaoigMs 

19/2/34 

18 

1 


19 

0 


18 

0 


n 

15/2/34 

22 1 

— 

24 2 


23 

3 


Leitrim 

15/2/34 

27 

3 

— 

26 

1 

— 

26 

3 


26/2/34 

21 2 

— j 

20 

1 


18 2 

— 

Limerick 

31 

0 

36 i 

27 

3 

31 

28 

2 

82 


— 

22 

0 

24 1 

18 

2 

20 

18 

1 

24 


: 7/2/34 
12/2/34 

20 

0 

38 i 

20 

0 

42 

18 

0 

34 

Longford 

26 

1 

44 

24 2 

36 

28 

0 

44 

26 2 

36 

22 

1 

32 

19 

0 

30 

Louth 

1/2/34 

26 2 

— 

31 

2 

— - 

40 

0 


», 

19/2/34 

27 

0 

— 

21 

0 

— 

23 

2 

— 

Mayo 

12/3/34 

21 

3 

38 

21 

3 

43 

19 

1 

34 

5/3/34 

17 

2 

35 

18 

0 

86 

16 2 

84 

*» 

15/3/34 

16 

0 

35 

17 

1 

40 1 

IS 

1 

35 

,, 

4/3/34 

17 

2 

34 

17 

0 

36 

18 

0 

36 

Meath 

27/2/34 

23 

1 

36 

21 

1 

32 ! 

24 

1 

44 

if 

26/2/34 

20 

2 

34 

19 

1 

29 1 

21 3 

39 

Monaghan 

26/2/34 

27 

0 

41 

22 

1 

40 1 

29 

2 

43 

OSaly 

— 

20 

3 

33 

18 

3 

SO ’ 

21 

1 

31 

Roscommon, S. ... 

2/3/34 

18 

1 

— 

16 

3 

- — 

17 2 

— * 

12 2/34 

19 

3 

— 

18 

0 


21 

0 


Roscommon 

— /3/34 

20 

0 

32 

16 

2 

28 

21 

0 

m 


—/S/34 

20 

2 

84 

18 

1 

32 

20 

3 

m 

Tipperary, N.R. ... 

12/3/34 

18 

0 

24 

16 

0 

27 

20 2 

24 

13/3/34 

15 

0 

24 

13 

2 

28 

19 

1 

26 

Tipperary, S.R. ... 

29/3/34 

27 

0 

48 

23 

3 

40 

24 

2 

46 

26/3/34 

25 

2 

48 

23 

0 

41 

21 

0 

88 

Westmeath 

15/2/34 

19 

1 

— 

19 

2 

— 

23 

0 


,, 

23/2/34 

24 

2 

— 

23 0 

— 

17 

0 


,, 

26/3/34 

11 

0 

— 

15 

2 

— 

10 

0 


Wexford 

16/3/34 

20 

1 

SO 

19 

0 

29 

21 

1 

32 

Wicklow 

28/2/34 

34 

1 

38 

31 

2 

40 

28 

2 

38 

»> 

9/3/34 

21 

1 

27 

20 

0 

27 

IS 

0 

25 


7/3/34 

18 

2 

30 

19 

3 

28 

15 

2 

25 

Average 

— 

21 0 
(63, ceatms) 

34c, 2q- 
(SZcmtres) 

19 3 . 

(63 centres) 

35 

,(52 centres) 

20 0 
(63CsentF») 

Me. 2q. 
,(51'caitresl 
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There is but little difference in the average returns from the three 
varieties. Red ]\tarvel, however, gave a higher yield than Square- 
head Master, and the average yield of grain from the latter slightly exceeded 
that produced by April Red. 


Manwial Trials, 

Up to a few years ago the acreage under wheat in Saorstat fiireann was 
relatively small and, as the bulk of the crop was sown after potatoes or 
a manured root crop, there was seldom any need to apply artificial manures. 
Now, however, that the acreage under wheat has expanded considerably, 
and that the crop is being grown on a wide variety of soils, it is desirable 
that definite information as to the most suitable dressings of artificial 
manures for application to the wdieat crop should be available. With 
this object in view% two series of manurial trials were conducted by the 
Agricultural Instructors. One set of trials was confined to wheat sown 
on lea and the other to wheat so^yn following another corn crop. In the 
selection of centres, preference %vas given to the lighter or poorer soils where 
applications of artificial manures w^ould normally be expected to give 
good results. In each series of trials there were three plots : — 

L A control plot to which no artificial manure was applied. 

II, A plot to which a mixture composed of 3 cwt. superphosphate 
(35%), 2 cwt.. kainit (1^%) and 1 cwt. of sulphate of Ammonia 
per statute acre w'as applied, at the time of sowing, or not later 
than the end of February. 

in. A plot to which was applied about the end of ]\iarch or the first 
week of April a top-dressing of sulphate of Ammonia at the 
rate of 1 cwd. per statute acre. 

Detailed particulars and results obtained in respect of the trials on lea 
ground and on stubble land are given in Tables III and IV respect! v^ely. ,,,, , 
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Table III. 


Wheat ^Ianukial Trials on Lea, 11134 


Centre 

Nature of Soil i 

Variety 


Plot 

L i 


Plot 

n. ' 


Plot 

IIL 

Grain ; 

Straw ; 

Grain 

Straw ' 

Grain ! 

Straw 




c. 

q* 

cwt. i 

c. 

q. ; 

cwt. i 

c. 

C|. ‘ 

cwt. 

Carlow 

Med. loam 

Oueen Wilhelrrana 

21 

1 

41 i 

20 

0 i 

45 

23 

I 

42 

Clare 

Lea, 6 vrs. 


17 

0 

28 

20 

2 i 

34 f 

17 

3 i 

29 


Old lea 


11 

2 

16 1 

23 

0 ^ 

30 ' 

15 

3 i 

21 


Verv old lea 


!."> 

3 

27 i 

22 

0 1 

40 

17 

3 i 

33 

Cork. S- 

Old lea 

,, 

IS 

2 

20 

20, 

2 

31 

22 

1 i 

2\) 

,, ' E. 


,, 

14 

3 i 

38- ! 

20 

1 1 

■ 57 

17 

0 

39 

'! N. 

Heavy loam 


21 

2 ' 

30 1 

27 

0 i 

45 

25 

0 

43 

„ M. 




12 

>> 

22 

10 

0 ; 

29 

12 

3 

24 

„ M. 



fi 

15 

3 , 

34 ; 

22 

1 i 

42 

17 

3 

40 

M W, 



Red Ikfarvel 

10 

2 : 

21 

16 

0 . 

35 

14 

2 

28 

„ W. 



Queen Wilhelminu 

21 

1 i 

44 

24 

0 

44 

22 

0 

48 

Dublin 

Deep loam 


17 

0 1 

23 

20 

0 

28 

18 

1 

27 

Galway 

Limestone 


12 

1 

24 

15 


32 

14 

2 

80 


Go<xl loam 

1 Squarehead Master j 

10 

1 f 

25 

19 

2 

30 i 

20 

1 

31 

Kerry 

I Light loam 

i Queen Wilhelmina j 

16 

3 i 

40 1 

18 

0 

43 j 

16 

0 

44 

Kildare 

Clay loam ...( 

i J > ' ■ * 

13 

3 

25 1 

19 

2 

31 1 

IS 

3 

30 

Laoighis 

Loam 


33 

3 ! 

— 1 

42 

3 


39 

3 

— - 




21 

2 i 

— ' 1 

28 

■7 

— j 

24 

0 

— 

Limerick 

Stiff limestone ... 

1 Million ’ ...* 

22 

2 1 

40 i 

26 

0 1 

54 

26 

2 

52 

Mayo 

Gravelly loam ... 

; Squarehead Master ; 

15 

0 i 

27 ! 

21 

2 ' 

34 

18 

2 1 

31 

Meath 

Clay loam 

1 Queen Wilhelmina ; 

18 

0 i 

— i 

23 

0 i 

— 

I 22 

0 i 

— 

Ofaly 

Light loam 


14 

0 * 

21 i 

20 

2 1 

31 

i 17 

1 1 

34 

Tipperar>' N.R. 

Clay loam 


24 

0 ! 

26 

31 

2 j 

34 ! 

27 

0 

28 

Tipperart’ S.R. 

„ 


i 21 

2 ’ 

36 1 

i 28 

0 1 

44 

26 

2 

42 

Waterforcl 

Light loam 

j Squarehead Master | 

i 17 

^ 1 

— 

i 

3 ’ 

1 — 1 

19 

3 i 

— 

Westmeath 

Loam 


1 20 

0 

28 

37 

0 ' 

i 40 

22 

2 ' 

32 

Wicklow 

Med. loam 

1 White Stand Up 

I 20 

1 i 

32 ; 

|ii 

3 

36 

22 

1 

35 



Total 

j484 

1 ! 

683 

j652 

1 

! 869 

i559 

3 

792 

Average . 




i 


i 

( 



i 



Grain, 27 centre?' \ 


17 

3 i 

30 

24 

1 

isTc. 3q. 

j 20 

3 

i34c. 2q. 

Straw. 2S centres; / 





1 

1 


! 
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Table IY. 

IVheat Manurial Trials on Light Soil After Another 


Corn Crop, 1934 


Centre j 

Nature of Soil 

Variety 


Ploi 

n. 


Plot 

II. 


Plot 

III. 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 


1 


c. 

q- 

cwt. 

c. 

q. 

cwt. 

c. 

q- 

cwt. 

Clare 

Light loam 


10 

0 

23 

18 

2 

37 

15 

3 

33 

Cork, S. 

— . 

17 

2 

36 

29 

0 

51 

24 

0 

47 

„ E. 

Loam 

— 

20 

0 

52 

24 

0 

58 

20 

1 

50 

N. 

Double Stand Up 

22 

2—1 

41 

23 

0 

54 

24 

0 

4® 

W. 

,, 

Red Alairvel 

10 

2 

lU 

16 

3 

2S 

11 

3 

20 

„ W. 

Dublin 


Queen WiLhelmina 

12 

1 

36 

22 

2 

40 

14 

2 

36 

Clay 

14 

1 

18 

15 

2 

28 

14 

2 

24 


„ 

17 

3 

26 

19 

2 

27 

18 

8 

27 

Galway 

Med. loam 


15 

2 

30 

IS 

3 

36 

16 

2 

34 

Limestone 


14 

0 

27 

16 

0 

33 

15 

3 



Squarehead Master 

17 

3 

27 

21 

3 

32 

22 

1 

,32 


Pctor limestone { 

13 

0 

20 

17 

0 

26 

16 

2 

26 

Kildare ...j 

Loam ...I 

if 

23 

3 

40 

33 

0 

58 

26 

3 

50 

Kilkenny ...| 

Med. loam 

White Stand Up “ 

27 

0 

S3 

SO 

0 

38 

27 

0 

38 

limerick ...i 

Clay loam ...j 

23 

0 

48 

28 

0 

60 

28 

0 

55 

Mayo ...j 

Limestone loam j 

Squarehead Master 

16 

0 

25 

25 

2 

40 

20 

0 

36 

Offaly 

Loam ...i 

17 

2 

24 

28 

0 

30 

24 

2 

25 

Roscommon 

, Light loam ...j 

I M 

15 

1 

— , 

20 

1 

— 

17 

0 

— 

Tip|»rar>’' N.R. ; 

I Poor loam 

I „ 

16 

2 

— j 

22 

1 

— 1 

1 17 

8 

— 

} Strong clay 

Queen Wilhelmina | 

26 

1 

; 28 ! 

34 

0 

35 1 

29 

2 

31. 

Tipperary, S.R. ' 

■ „ 

22 

1 

1 38 

26 

0 

46 i 

24 

2 

44 

Waterford ...i 

i Poor 

: y, ...i 

11 

1 

1 — 

16 

3 

— ! 

13 

2 

— 

Westmeath 

[ __ 


14 

2 

22 

16 

0 

26 1 

14 

0 

25 

Wlckiow . . . ' 

I __ 

Squarehead Master j 
White Stand Up 

17 

2 

24 

24 

1 ! 

32 

18 

0 

26 

I — 

20 

0 

38 

25 

2 i 

36 : 

22 

2 

34 

Average ^ ■ 

il 



j 








Grain,, 25 cmtres' 
oeatres 

S}. - 


17 

■ 2 ‘ 

% 

22 

8 

S8c. 3q. 

10 

3 

3i5c, ,2ki 
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The results obtained in both series of trials are rather strikings the 
difference between the average yield of grain on the plots which received 
a complete dressing of artificial manures and those which received none 
being over 5 cwt. per statute acre. In no case did the complete dressing 
of artificial manures fail to give a substantial increase, and at very 
many centres the increase was remarkable. The average yields from the 
plots which received a top-dressing of sulphate of Ammonia in both series 
of trials were well in excess of those from the control plots, and with one 
or two exceptions the top-dressing of sulphate of Ammonia had the effect 
of increasing yields. Not only did the manurial dressings increase the 
yield but they also hastened the ripening of the crop. In some cases the 
crop on the plots to which the manurial dressings had been applied was 
ready for cutting five or six days before that on the unmanured plot. In 
no case did the crop on these plots lodge. The trials were, however, located 
on the poorer types of soil and, as the season w^as exceptionally dry, the 
straw was relatively short and strong, 

OATS, 

During the season 1934, experiments with oats were confined to white 
varieties. Two series of trials were conducted 

(a) A set of trials in which Victory II and Glasnevin Success III 
were included, and 

(b) A series of trials with Glasnevin Sonas, Sonas Marvellous and 
Ardri. 

The first series of trials was confined to the medium and lighter soils, 
whilst the second series was conducted on the heavier types of soils where 
oats is liable to lodge. The seed of each of the varieties included in the 
trials was obtained from the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin. 

Particulars of the centres at which the trials were conducted and of the 
yields obtained at each centre in both series of trials are set out in Tables 
V. and VI. 


1 Tables 



i 

I 

Centre j 


Victory II. . 

Glasnevin Success HI. ’ 

Grain i 

Straw j 

Grain | 

Straw 



c. 

i 

cwt. 

c. 

q- ' 

cwt. 

Carlow 


19 

3 

27 1 

19 

i 


Cavan 


29 

1 

30 

25 

0 i 

31 


... 

28 

2 

30 

31 

0 ! 

31 

Clare 


25 

2 

— 

28 

0 

— 



22 

0 

29 

20 

2 i 

26 

,, 


24 

0 

33 

25 

0 i 

35 



27 

0 

41 '• 

20 

3 ‘ 

28 

Cork, E. 


26 

3 

27 

25 

2 

21 

,, 

... 

23 

2 

27J 

21 

2 i 

19i 

Cork, N. ... 

... 

25 

0 

23 

20 

2 I 

22 


... 

27 

0 

43 

29 

1 ' 

43 

Cork, Mid. ... 


27 

0 

64 

33 

9 

47 

)f ... 


30 

o 

31 

25 

2 

32 

Cork, S. 


IS 

3 

25 

20 

0 

23 

Cork, W. ... 


20 

2 

42 

23 

9 

34 

Galway 


21 

2 

34 

24 

2 

28 

lvern% S. ... 


17 

9 

25 

18 

0 

26 

Kern’*, N. ... 


29 

3 

42 

28 

1 

37 

Kilkenny . . . 


21 

0 

26 

18 

2 

23 

Laoigiiis 


16 

9 

24 

18 

0 

20 



23 

2 

23 

25 

1 

1 20 

Leitrim 


18 

3 

— 

' 20 

2 

1 — 

Longford ... 


35 

2 

43 

1 35 

3 

41 



24 

1 

40 

1 25 

0 

41 

Louth , 


20 

0 

— 

; 22 

0 ; 

I — 



17 

0 

! — 

1 18 

2 

— 

Mayo, E. ... 


20 

0 

! 36 

22 

0 

1 38 

,, 


21 

0 

1 38 

! 24 

0 

1 39 

Mayo, W. ... 

... 

17 

0 

i 28 

19 

1 

26 

ft ... 


! 23 

3 

i 38 

26 

2 

! 38 

OSaiy 

... 

i 18 

1 

i ' 20 

19 

0 

I 21 

,, 

... 

1 16 

2 

; 25 

18 

0 

26i 

Sligo 


i 23 

3 

1 — 

! 27 

0 

— 

Tippera,ry N.R. 


1 21 

0 

1 28 

i 23 

0 

31 • 

,, 

... 

i 19 

1 

! 24 

1 17 

3 

30 

Waterford ... 

... 

1 24 

2 

: 30 

! 26 

1 


Wickloiv 

... 

1 20 

3 

* 30 

; 22 

1 

29 


... 

i 18 

3 

i 30 

: 18 

2 

i 27 


Average 
Grain, S8 centres 
Straw, 3S centres 


32 


23 1 


30 
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Table VI. 

Oat Variety Trials, 1934 


! GlASNEVIN ’ SONAS i 

Centee j SoNAS ' Marvellous j Aedri 


j 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

1 

c. 

T- 

cwt. 

c. 

1 

cwt. 

c. 

0. 

cwt. 

Dublia ... , 

29 

3 

34 

34 


44 

35 

1 

44 

1 

3S 

2 

54 

34 

ii 

534 

31 

0 

534 

Galwav ... ... 

29 

i 

32 

22 

1! 

27 

25 

0 

28 


29 

0 

34 

29 

21 

36 

27 

3 

33 

Kildare ... ... i 

18 

2 

27 

21 

3j 

32:* 

22 

1 

35i 

*9 ... \ 

9 

3 

19i 

11 


24i 

12 

0 

23J 

Limerick, W. ... ^ 

21 

1 

32 

22 

1| 

27 

25 

0 

28 


29 

0 

34 

29 

21 

36 

27 

3 

33 

Limerick, E. ... i 

30 

0 

40 

30 

o\ 

42 

32 

0 

48 


23 

0 

42 

23 

01 

45 

20 

0 

42 

Meath, ... ... i 

28 

3 

! 1 

23 

o; 

42 

26 

2 

i 41 


32 

3 

46 : 

30 

3; 

444 

31 

0 

I 49 

Roscommon, S. 

24 

2 

m ^ 

1 27 

h- 

4l“ 

26 

0. 

39 

,, ... ... 

25 

3 

394 

1 25 

s: 

39i 1 

24 

li 

404 

Roscommon. N. 

24 

2 

f 32“ 

1 21 

Oi 

30 , 

22 

3 

28“ 

... ‘ 

22 

0 

i 30 

! 22 

o: 

28 i 

21 

0 

284 

Tipperary, S.R. 

2fi 

2 

i 42 

1 24 

2( 

38 j 

; 26 

3: 

36“ 


23 

2 

= 32 i 

i 21 

0! 

28 : 

; 

0; 

30 

Westmeath ... ... : 

24 

0 i 

28 i 

i 24 

0 ’ 

30 ,| 

1 23 


29 

... ' 

19 

0 

1 26 I 

1 16 

0 

24 i 

16 

0; 

23 

Average (20 centres) ... 

25 

1 

1 

j35c. 2q.: 

24 

3 ; 

i 

35c. 3q. 

25 

Oi 

35c. 2< 


In the first series of trials Glasnevin Success III produced on the average 
a better yield of grain then Victory II, thus confirming the results previously 
obtained in similar trials with these varieties. At all centres, with one 
exception, the two varieties stood up well and produced grain of good 
quality. ‘ In general, Glasnevin Success III produced a shorter straw 
than Victory II, and at nearly all centres it ripened five or six days earlier 
than the latter. 

In the other series of trials, which were conducted at 20 centres in eight 
counties, the average yields from all tliree varieties were practically equal. 
Moreover, all three varieties resisted lodging remarkably well. The dry 
season was not, however, conducive to a heavy crop of straw. 

Glasnevin Sonas, w^hich has been fully described in previous reports,, 
has been included in these trials over a number of years and has consistently 
given good results. Moreover, it produces a stiff straw wliich resists 
/lodging well. Sonas Marvellous is a variety of the same t}q)e as Glasnevin 
Sonas and, like it, resists lodging to a high degree. It is, however, a late 
ripener and, therefore, best suited for sowing on rich soils in early districts. 
This variety has now been included in these trials in two seasons, in each, 
of which it has given practically the same results as Glasnevin Sonas. The 
tMrd vfittiety, Axdri, which was included for the first time in these trials 
in WM produced at the Albert Agricultural CoEege, .and , is the result 
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of a cross between Glasnevin Soiias and Victory II . In the past season's 
trial it produced returns equal to those obtained from Glasnevin, Sonas 
and Sonas Marvellous. It has also been found in the first season’s trials 
to resist lodging quite as well as the other two varieties included in the 
tests. It has the advantage over the latter of ripening 3 to 5 days earlier. 

Manubial Tria,ls with Clare Phosphate and other Phosphatic 

Manures. 

Since the year 1926, tests to compare Clare phosphate as a top-dressing 
for pasture with other forms of phosphatic manures commonly used in 
farming practice have been conducted at numerous centres, and the results 
of these tests have appeared in Vol. XXX, No. 1 of the Department’s 
Journal. In the early years these trials with phosphatic manures on pasture 
had not been confined to any particular type of soil, and generally the 
results obtained showed tixat Clare phosphate w^as inferior to the other 
forms of phos|)hate tried for the purpose of top-dressing pastures. At 
a few of the centres, however, where the soil was of a peaty nature, it was 
noticed that the Clare phosphate produced a considerable improvement 
in the earliness of growth and aii increase in the quantity of clovers. As 
a result of the improvement produced at these few centres by the addition 
of Clare phosphate, it was decided in 1930 to commence a new series of 
pasture manurial tests to be confined entirely to the use of Clare phosphate, 
North African Mineral phosphate and SemsoL on soils of a peaty nature. 
These tests w^ere kept under observation until the end of the 1933 grazing 
season, and the results noted were published in Department’s Journal, Vois. 
XXX, No. 2 ; XXXI, No. 1 and XXXII, No. 1. In each season from 
1930 to 1933 inclusive, the North African Mineral phosphate and the Semsol, 
with one or two exceptions, produced a marked improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the pasture on the plots to wliich they were applied. 

It was onl}’’ at three centres that the Clare phosphate produced results 
comparable to those obtained from the use of the other phosphatic manures^ 
At the other centres the Clare phosphate gave practically negligible results. 

In 1933 another series of pasture manurial demonstrations was started, 
with the object of comparing Clare phosphate from a new seam with North 
African Mineral phosphate as a source of phosphates for top-dressing pasture, 
mainly on peaty soils. The Clare phosphate was applied at the rate of 
10 cwt. per statute acre, and the North African Mineral phosphate at the 
rate of 8 cwt. per statute acre. The two manures were applied to pasture 
at 138 centres, and at 102 of these centres the soil was definitely of a peaty 
nature. 

At over 90 per cent, of the centres the application of North African 
Mineral phosphate resulted in a. distinct increase in the clover .content and 
general appearance of the pasture in the season of application. At five 
of the centres the Clare phosphate produced, in the same S'eason , a, result 
equahtoAhat produced, byAhe North,,. African, Mineral phosphate, and', at 
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75 other centres the improvement resulting from the application of Clare 
phosphate, though slight, was noticeable by the greener appearance of the 
herbage as compared with that on control plots. At the remaining 58 
centres there was no visible improvement as a result of top-dressing with 
Clare phosphate. A full report of these trials has already appeared in 
the Department’s Journal, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. 

During the season these plots were again kept under observation, 
and reports on the appearance of the plots during the year, and up to the 
close of the grazing period, were received from 122 centres. At 109 of 
these centres a considerable increase in the quantity of clovers and grasses 
in the pasture, as a result of the top dressing with North African Mineral 
phosphate, was observed. At 10 other centres the improvement was 
described as fair, wliile at the remaining 8 centres only a slight iiiiproi-’ement 
was noticeable in the pasture as compared mth the control plots. 

In the case of the plots dressed with Clare phosphate, the reports show 
that at 14 centres there was a considerable iniprovement in the pasture — quite 
equal to that produced by North Mrican Mineral phosphate. At 29 other 
centres clovers began to appear, and a fair improvement in the general 
appearance of the pasture could be observed. At IT additional centres 
the reports indicated that, while the actual increase in quantity and quality 
of the pasture was very slight, there was e^ddence of a change in the colour 
of the pasture compared with that on the untreated plots. At the re- 
maining 62 centres no improvement could be observed in the colour, the 
quantity or the quality of the herbage on the plots dressed with Clare 
phosphate. These plots ’iviii again be kept under observation during the 
coming season, and a report will he furnished to the Department at the 
end of the grazing season. 
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CROWN ROT IN SUGAR BEET 

Siace sugar beet became a commercial crop in this country the disease 
known as Crown Rot has in some years caused serious damage to the crop 
in certain districts^ Crown Rot generally becomes noticeable about mid- 
July ill portions of crops growing on dry gravelly knolls and ridges. The 
apparent stages of the disease are, first, stoppage of growth of the heart 
leaves, frequently accompanied by a marked thickening and brittleness of 
the outer leaves ; second, appearance of brown scab-like markings on the 
leaf stalks ; third, blackening and death of the heart leaves ; fourth, 
development of a number of secondary crowns^ and fifth, decay of the 
crown and root of the plant. When weather and soil conditions are favour- 
able for vigorous growth, the disease may be arrested and a crop of average 
yield and sugar content may be produced. The disease rarely attacks to 
tile same extent all of the roots on the infected portion of a field. Although 
very serious failures of the beet crop, due to Crown Rot, have occurred for 
many years in other European countries on certain types of soil, and 
particularly in dry seasons, it is only recently that the cause of the disease 
and effective measures for its prevention and control have been discovered. 

Previous observations in this coimtry had shown that severe attacks of 
Crown Rot were invariably associated with pronounced alkalinity in gravelly 
and light soils, but more recently it has been proved by Brandenburg in 
Holland that a deficiency of available boron is the primary cause and that 
such deficiency can be corrected by adding to the soil a small quantity of 
borax — a compound of boron. Moreover, it is now accepted that the 
occurrence of Crown Rot is not directly due to alkalinity, but rather to the 
fact that under such conditions the crop is not, in a dry season, able to avail 
of the boron already in the soil. 

The efficacy of the treatment discovered by Brandenburg has been con- 
firmed by workers in other countries, including Saorstdt Eireann, and in 
order to test this treatment under field conditions arrangements were made, 
in the 19B4 season, for the Agricultural Instructors in' Counties Carlow, 
Kildare, Kilkenny and Laoighis to conduct preliminary trials. At each 
selected centre, on portion of a field where sugar beet was attacked' by 
Crown Rot in a previous season, an area was marked off and divided into 
four plots of equal size. In addition to the ordinary manuring for the sugar 
beet crop, three of the plots were dressed with lOlb., 20lb., and' SOib. 
respectively of ordinary, finely powdered, commercially pure borax,, and 
the fourth plot was left untreated as a 'control.: This procedure was^' adopted 
at eleven centres, and', the results' are set .out, in the accompanying Table — 
Centres (1) to'^ (II), inclusive. Jt' will be noted that/at each, of ',"these 'centre®'', 
Lhe,' boraX' was applied either,, about the time the, crop ,was sown or a 'few 
weeks,, afterwards, and in no case later than June I,5th. 
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In order to ascertain the effect of an application of borax to crops 
affected with Crown iiotj plots were dressed during mid-August, at four 
further centres where the disease had already made its appearance. At each 
of these centres a dressing at the rate of 301b. of borax per statute acre was 
applied, and the results are also included in the Table. 

At all fifteen centres the borax was previously mixed with fine dry soil 
so as to facilitate the application of such light dressings. At centres (1) 
and (2), where the application took place pre\dous to sowing the crop, the 
mixture -was spread evenly over the plot before the drills w^ere closed and 
at the remaining centres it was applied along the top of the drills. 

At centres (1) to (8) inclusive the dressing of borax had littlcj if any, 
apparent effect on the crop until mid-July, wiien Crown Rot usually makes 
its appearance. In the majority of cases the disease then attacked most of 
the plants on the control plot and a considerable number on the plot dressed 
with lOlb. of borax. Only a few plants were attacked on the plot dressed 
with 20lb. of borax, while ail of the plants on the plot dressed with 301b. of 
borax were, apparently, free from attack. 

The average returns from centres (1) to (8) inclusive show that a low 
yield and low sugar content w’ere obtained from the plots which received no 
borax ; that the application of lOlb, of borax per acre produced a marked 
increase in yield and sugar content ; that the application of 20lb. of borax 
produced a further satisfactory increase in yield and sugar content, but 
that the application of 30lb. of borax did not produce a sigiiiheant increase 
in either yield or sugar content wiien compared with the effect of the 20lb. 
dressing. This result w^as rather unexpected, for throughout the growing 
season the foliage on the 30lb. plots looked more vigorous and wms practically 
free from disease. 

The average returns from centres (9), (10) and (11), wiiere Crowm Rot 
did not develop, show that the application of borax, even to the extent of 
SOlb. per acre, had no depressing effect either on yield or sugar content, 
which is very reassuring in view of the statements of certain investigators 
that a slight excess of boron in the soil is likely to depress both the yield 
and sugar, content of sugar beet. 

The average returns from centres (12) to (15) inclusive show that an 
application of borax at the rate of 801b. per statute acre after the disease 
had made its appearance had the effect of improving both yield and sugar 
content to such an extent as to produce an increase of 70 per cent, in the 
yield of sucrose per acre. 

As previously indicated, Crowm Rot is usually associated with pronounced 
alkalinity' of the 'Soil, 'and in order to ■ ascertain wliether such would, he the' 
case at these centres, arrangements were made' to determine the pH' value 
of the soil at each centrei. Unfortunately, 'the sample from No.^ll was not;' . 
furnished. 'The', samples from ,'Centres:':9' '.and'TO 'comsponied 'to,p.H"5.,8'.;in' 
each case'; Those; fifom'-'Ueiitres/S 'and^'fv'.to:' pH 7.85, and fJO.'vespe'ctivdly^V' 
while' 'at.oach'of 'the remaining centres' 'Of over""B''Was'''^W^d€dw'",'.' 
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As indicated at the outset, these experiments “were merely of a preliminary 
nature, but, having regard to the striking results and to the serious losses 
caused by Crown Bot in dry seasons on certain alkaline soil areas in this 
country, it appears safe to assume that farmers who are growing beet on 
such soils should adopt the practice of applying borax at the rate of about 
20ib« per statute acre to prevent Crown Kot, or to check its development, 
more especially on portions of fields where the disease has occurred in previous 
seasons « This applies particularly to portions of Counties Carlow, Kildare, 
Laoighis and Kilkenny, and to a lesser extent to portions of Tipperary and 
Offaly, Cases of Crown Rot have also been reported from a few districts in 
Counties Cork, Galway and Roscommon. 

The beneficial effects of borax have been brought to the notice of the 
Irish Manure Manufacturers, who have made arrangements to place on the 
market this season supplies of the standard 4-4-1 sugar beet mixture in which 
the necessary proportion of borax, i.e., 21 lb., will be already incorporated. 
Arrangements are also being made whereby farmers, who have been in the 
habit of making up their own mixtures and who prefer to continue this 
practice, ■will be able to procure the necessary supplies of borax from 
merchants who usually stock artificial manures. Where the latter practice 
is adopted, about 1| stones of borax per statute acre may be expected to 
control Crown Rot. The borax should he mixed with the superphosphate or 
with the potash salts in the standard mixture before the sulphate of ammonia 
is aided. Farmers who do not use borax at the time of sowing the seed, 
and whose crops may afterwards become affected with Crown Rot, should 
top-dress such crops with borax at the rate of about 1| stones per statute 
acre as soon as the disease appears. To facilitate application the borax 
should be mixed with sand or dry earth. 

It is proposed to conduct experiments on similar lines during the coming 
season and it is, therefore, hoped that further information regarding the 
application of borax as a remedy for Crown Rot may be available before 
the 1936 sugar beet crop is sown. In the meantime, the Department have 
no hesitation in recommending growers in affected districts to use borax for 
the 1935 sugar beet crop, either through the medium of the prepared mixture 
or otherwise as suggested above. 

As the addition of lime indirectly increases the liability to Crown Rot, 
an application of lime should on no account be given to land where the 
disease has already occurred or is likely to occur. 

^ li'Shmdd be' oharly borne in mind that borax in exeessiue quantity is a 
plant poison, and that a dressing in excess of the maadmum dressing of UOlh. 
per stiUme acre used in these trials may depress both yield and sugar content 
of §m crop* In any eOmt^ these experiments indimte that there is m: necessity, 
to imm extra expense by applying a greater quantity of borax than':"abo't0: 
l| jwr sMide mre* , , 
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CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES 

That the tomato is now generally recognised in this country as a nutritioiiR 
and appetising article of food is indicated by the quantity imported. Thus 
in 1934 over OOjOOO cwts. of tomatoes were imported, valued at £128,100. 

While the commercial production of this crop in Saorstat Eireann is 
already an important industry, the large imports sliow that there is room 
for considerable expansion in home tomato-growing. 

Though it is possible in certain areas of the country, and in favourable 
seasons, to grow tomatoes successfully in the open, any extension of the 
industry on a commercial scale can be brought about only by growing the 
crop under glass. 


TYPE OF GLASSHOUSE. 

Growers differ so much in their requirements that it is not possible in this 
article to deal with the erection of glasshouses. A number of Saorstdt firins 
now specialise in the making and erection of glasshouses for the growing of 
tomatoes, and it is suggested that intending growers should consult the 
Horticultural Instructor for their district as to the type of house best suited 
to their requirements, and as to the best and cheapest method of having 
the house erected. 


SITE. 

It is important to select a site that is free from shade, as sunlight is essential 
to successful tomato-growing, more especially in unheated houses ; the yield 
of tomatoes is intimately related to the amount of sunshine and to the light 
intensity during the growing period. 

Good drainage is essential, as stagnant water induces disease in the 

crop. 


SOIL AND MANURES. 

A deep friable soil is best suited to tomato culture, although satisfactory 
crops may be produced on heavier types of soils. Soil which has been under 
ordinary cultivation and is in fairly good condition should be deeply trenched^ 
and a manurial dressing of 4st. farmyard manure, 2lb. sulphate of potash, 
fib. superphosphate and |lb. steamed bone flour per 8 square yards should 
be worked in at time of digging. After digging, lime, at the rate of l|ib. 
per 8 square yards, should be lightly forked in. A better result is obtained 
if the bed is prepared in „ early winter a crop of lettuce may be taken off 
previous to planting, if desired. . 

, './'SEED,':'' 

, 'Great-' cate' slmhld/ be','- taken to procure good ^"seed,„'i, which should be 
piiRisased" grower or seedsmmi of repute. The aim should be 
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secure plants that are sturdy growers, which “ set ” well and produce heavy 
crops of fruit of good colour and uniform size. The following are popular 
commercial varieties and are recommended : — The Mackey, Kondine Red, 
Ailsa Craig, and Sunrise. An ounce of seed properly treated will produce 
about 4,000 plants. 

SOWING. 

Where e*uly a small number of plants is required, seeds may be sown in 
pots or pans, but where large numbers are needed it is best to sow in seed 
boxes constructed of light wood, and measuring approximately 16 x 12 x 
2 1 inches. 

When the plants are to be grow in a heated greenhouse, the seeds should 
be sown in mid-December, in w''hich circumstance the crop will be ready to 
gather early in June. When the greenhouse is unheated, or when the plants 
are to be grown out of doors, sowing of the seed should be delayed till the 
beginning of i^Iarch. 

The compost for seed sowing should be light and not too rich. A suitable 
mixture is 5 parts of sandy loam to 1 part of well-decayed stable manure 
with a sprinkling of lime. The boxes or other containers should be 
filled with compost to within |-inch of the top. The seed should be 
thinly sown and lightly covered with finely sifted compost. The seed boxes 
should be watered with a very fine spray, covered with sheets of glass, with 
paper on top, and placed in a greenhouse at a temperature of 60° F. In 
about five or six days’ time the young plants should appear, and, 
immediately they do, the glass and paper should be removed and the boxes 
placed in full light to prevent the seedlings from being overdrawn!. 

PRICKING OFF. 

As soon as the first rough leaf has appeared the young plants are ready 
for pricking off. For small numbers 4-inch pots may be used, one plant 
being pricked off into each pot. For larger numbers shallow^ boxes of a 
suitable size to handle may be used, and the plants pricked out in rows 
three inches apart each way. The compost for the pots and boxes should 
be similar to that used for seed sowing, wuth the addition of a 6-inch pot- 
ful of bone meal to each barrow^ of compost. The pots or boxes should be 
watered rather sparingly until the plants have developed good roots. 
Pricking off is performed by uprooting the little plants gently with the 
dibber with one hand ; wuth the other hand the plant should be lifted, 
catching it by the seed-leaf and not by the stem. Care should be taken not 
to injure the stem. When the plant has been placed in position in the pot 
or box the soil at the root should be gently pressed with the fingers, taking 
care not to touch the stem. Boxes or other containers should provide good 
drainage, for, if the soil becomes water-logged, the roots decay. The 
temperature of the house should be raised to a minimum of 63° F. at night 
until -the plants are established in the pptSy when it may be allowed to go 
back tp 60° F. A maximum ^ and ;:mihimutm Aheroometer is almost"' 'a/' 
necessity in tomato-growing. ; , ' ' 



PLANTING OUT. 


Tlie plants are ready for planting out when they have eight or nine rough 
leaves. The soil of the bed should be moist but not too wet, and should 
have a temperature of 57® F. if possible. Cold soil is exceedingly injurious 
to the roots of tomato plants. In order to warm the soil the heat should 
be turned on fourteen days before planting. An uiiheated house should be 
kept closed and planting out deferred until about tiie middle of April. The 
plants should be placed in the house some days before they are to be planted 
so as to harden them off. The pots should be watered half an hour 
before planting. The plant should be carefully removed from the pot by 
gently tapping the side of the latter so as to leave the ball of soil intact, 
and should be planted with the surface of the ball just below the level of 
the soil surface. The plants should be a foot apart in the rows. The first 
row should be 15 inches from the second, while a passage 2| feet wide should 
be left betw’^een the second and third rows, and so on alternately. With 
this alternate spacing of 15 inches and 30 inches between the rows each plant 
has, roughly, two square feet of soil to grow in, and there is ample space 
for free air circulation, for watering, and for tying the plants and gathering 
the fruit without injuring the plants in any of these operations. Between 
the time the plants are put out and the setting of the second truss, vrater 
should be given sparingly, otherwise soft, sappy growth will ensue and the 
first flowers will fail to set. The actual ball of soil containing the roots 
must not be allowed to get dry and wiil require watering three days after 
planting out. When the plants are in flower a light overhead syringing 
helps the set of the first truss of fruit. 

CULTIVATION IN BOXES, TUBS, etc. 

This method of cultivation may be adopted for growing tomatoes either 
ill houses or out of doors. Used butter boxes, 12-inch garden pots, small 
tubs etc. are suitable containers, and the same procedure in regard to 
raising the plants should be adopted as for planting out in greenhouses. 
SmaM growlers may, however, find it more convenient to buy plants ready 
for potting out and provided a convenient and reliable source is available this 
course can be recommended. ' Before finally potting out it is well to have 
the plants strongly developed in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Whatever kind of 
container is used in which to plant out the tomatoes, proper provision should 
be made for drainage by putting a layer of broken crockery or cinders in the 
bottom, A suitable mould or compost for use in the boxes and pots consists 
of three parts of fibrous loam, one half part of burned garden refuse,, and 
one part well-rotted manure. A 6-inch potful of bone meal should be^ added 
to each barrow load of this mixture,.. The containers should be half' filled 
with the p, repared co,mpost and the plants carefully transplanted , out . and 
staked with canes of suitable 'length, ' .The containers may then he removed 
into the greeiihouse or to a smtab!a"Outd,oor",posL^n. '' Immediately the 
first truss is well set, the containers .should be filled 'u|i' with compost to 
witliin an Inch pf the rim to allow for watering. 
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CULTIVATION OF BEDS IN THE OPEN. 

Owiag to the climatic conditions, outdoor tomato-growing cannot be 
recommended as a commercial enterprise in this country. Even when all 
cultural operations have been properly carried out during the summer, the 
crop may be mined by a wet and sunless autumn. Given a well sheltered 
position, or when planted against a south or west waH, good crops may be 
procured, provided that during the months of August and September the 
weather is favourable. The best varieties for outdoor are Essex Wonder, 
Carter’s Outdoor, and Sunrise. 

The seeds should be sowm early in March in the inanner already described, 
and immediately the seedlings are large enough they should be potted into 
4-iiicli pots, using a compost of 5 parts hbrous loam and 1 part well-rotted 
manure, old hot-bed manure being very suitable for this purpose, and a 
little bone meal. By the time the roots grow out to the sides of the pots 
the plants will be ready to re-pot into larger ones, and they should be grown 
on in heat until early in May, when they should be placed in a coo! house 
or cold frame to harden off. The liardeniiig-olC process will take from a 
fortnight to three weeks, according to weather conditions. When thoroughly 
hardened off they should be planted in prepared soil, placing the plants 
18 inches apart and making the soil firm around the roots. An}" good garden 
soil will do, but it must be well drained, and a layer of well-decayed stable 
manure should be dug into the soil previous to planting out. If a quantity 
of fibrous loam is available it should also be dug in at the same time. 
Immediately after planting out, each plant should be loosely tied to a strong 
stake, and then the soil well watered immediately around the plants. 
Weather conditions chiefly will determine when they are again to be watered, 
but care must be taken not to over-w’ater. 

If the weather is cold after planting out, protection might be afforded 
at night by means of sacking or canvas attached to a frame shaped like 
an inverted V and set over the plants ; this should be removed during the 
day. Any fruits not ripe by the end of September should be brought 
indoors and hung up to ripen unless the weather is particularly good. 

TREATMENT OF GROWING PLANTS. 

The following treatment of the growing plants is applicable whether the 
plants are gro^vn indoors or outdoors, in containers or in beds : — 

Whferi'Wg, — As the plants develop after planting out they require a 
considerable amount of water, but in regard to this operation care and 
Judgment must be exercised. The soil must not be water-logged, and out- 
door plants require little watering, except during long periods of dry weather, 
ltds safer for beginners to err on the side of too little water than of too much. 
From June to September a* thorough watering once or twice a week, according 
to the weather, will be required in houses. 

md T^ing, — ^Tomatoes succeed best when' grown on a single stem, 
41 Ito latoal ot ride shoots being removed' by pinching'out immediately 

iwmdle* This operation should be'' continued 
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throughout the season, and at no time should the shoots be allowed to grow 
long, as the strength of the plant is thereby impaired. Foliage may be 
sligiitiy cut back when it has become so dense as to prevent free circulation 
of air and the penetration of sunliglit to the soil and all parts of the plants. 
As the plants develop and many of the fruits litive ripened, more foliage 
may be removed, Praniiigs or cut foliage must not;> at any be allowed 
to lie about on the ground, as deca}’ing leaves are liable to spread disease. 
They should be taken out of the house and placed on the rubbish heap to 
be burned as soon as possible. 

With a view to securing tomatoes of good uniform size and colouring, 
the upward growth of tl'ie plants slioiild be stopped at the sixth flower truss 
by cutting out the point of the plant at the second leaf above this sixth or 
last truss. The aim of the tomato-grower should be to procure from each 
plant at least live to eight pounds of fruit. 

In small houses and for pot culture the plants should be supported by 
cane stakes, but in large houses they may be supported by strings of 4-ply 
“ fillis tied to wires pegged to the ground, the free ends of the “ fillis ” 
being secured to wires running along the rafters. As the plants grow up 
they should be twisted around the string. 

TOP-DRESSING. 

Tomatoes are gross feeders and respond well to suitable top-dressing 
during tlie growing season. Top-dressing should not, however, be begun 
before the second truss of fruit is set, otherwise succulent gro'wth and bad 
setting will result. ' Liquid manure or a mixture of artificials or a com- 
bination of the two may be applied. A suitable mixture of artificials is : 

S parts superphosphate 
1 part sulphate of potash 
1 part sulphate of ammonia 

A dressing at the rate of 2ozs. per square yard, or |oz. to each pot or box 
containing one plant, may be given each week. 

As the season advances, the potash should be reduced and the nitrogen 
increased. Liquid manure, diluted in five parts of water, may be applied 
with discretion once a week. If ordinary liquid manure from byres etc. is 
not available, a substitute may be prepared by placing large bucketfuls 
of cow manure and 3lb. soot in a loose bran bag, suspending it in a 40-gallon 
barrel of water. The bag should be shaken up twice a day. At the end' of 
four days the liquor is ready for use, 'and should be diluted (one' part''; iH;' 
three of water) and applied as for liquid manure. ' ' 

By the time; thC' 'first' fruits show colour, a mulch of strawy stable manure 
should be placed; on the soU. over the roots of the plants. This holds the 
moisture in the 'ground, ensures the thqre ’O'v'cn distribution . of the wata:, 
and reduces the amount of whterinjg newssary. Generally speaking, Httle 
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nitrogen, and much potash should be given in a dull wet summer and the 
reverse in a hot dry one. Young tomato plants require more potash and less 
nitrogen than older plants. 


VENTILATION. 

Tomato houses require no ventilation before April ; after that air should 
be given when the temperature in the house reaches TO'" F. The ventilators 
of iiiilieated houses should be closed early enough to retain the sun heat 
during the night, ix., about 5 o’clock in summer. In very hot weather 
plenty of ventilation should be given. 


PICKING, GRADING AND MARKETING. 

There is no hard and fast rule regarding the best time to gatlicr the fruit, 
as this depends upon tlie distance from the market, and the weather con- 
ditions. Dining cool and sunless weather the fruits ripen more slowly, and 
siiould be allowed to remain on the plants until fairly well coloured. If the 
weather is warm, they should be gatliered as soon as they begin to turn 
red, as they will colour up rapidly ; if allowed to remain too long on the 
plants, they are liable to crack or become soft and unfit to send to a distant 
market. Only clean packages should be used when gathering the fruit, as 
both insect and fungoid pests are liable to be brought into the house with 
unclean packages. The fruits should be handled carefully and not bruised, 
either when picking or placing into the basket or box, and should, in all 
cases, be gathered with the stalk attached. They should be graded 
according to size, and the grade and w’eight should be indicated on the 
package. If small quantities are being sold they may be disposed of in 
2, S or 4lb. chips ; these are commonly used for local consumption. Where 
large quantities are being forwarded to distant markets, noii-retimiable chi}> 
baskets, or boxes, holding 12lb. each, should be used. These are handy 
packages and usually travel well. The fruit should be packed firmly enough 
to ensure that it will not move in the package during transit, and yet not 
so firmly as to be bruised. In marketing much depends upon the way in 
wiiich the fruit is exposed for sale ; a package of bright, even and 
attractively-packed fruit will always sell well and advertise itself. Care 
slioukl be taken that no twm varieties are packed in the same package, each 
variety and grade of that variety being placed in a separate package or box. 

TOMATO DISEASES. 

Damping-off or Foot Rot. 

Damping-ofl of ^seedlings, may be caused by any of a number of 
the .more important' of which are Rfmoefonia Solatii (Kuhn), Phytophihora 

and Pythium de Baryanum (Hesse), 

, youjog sterns are attacked near, the,, soil ' surface and 

dark brown, the tqp of the plant eventually falling over., ' 
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Tlie disease is encouraged by crowding of tlie plants in the seed boxes, 
lach of Teiitilatioiu too much moisture and too high temperature. Tlie 
disease spreads rapidly under these conditions, and affected seedlings are 
useless for prc^pagation. 

Prevention , — The pre^^eiition of the disease lies in proper attention to 
lamtilatioii, moisture and temperature. The seed should be sown thinly 
3"0 that tlie air will circulate properly around the young plants, and a pro])er 
circulation should be maintained in the house. The seed boxes should not 
be too heavily watered, and care should be taken that the moisture is evenly 
distributed. 


Tomato Leaf Mould. 

This disease is caused by the fungus Cladosporium fiihmn Cke. and it is 
one of the eoininonest leaf diseases of tomatoes cultivated in greenhouses. 

Symptoms, — The disease appears as velvety spots on the lower sides of 
the leaves. These spots have a downy growdh of a pale buff colour, whieli 
changes to tawny-olive and finally violet-purple as the disease progresses 
and the tissues are killed. Soon after the spots appear on the imder-siirface, 
the top of the leaf immediately over the diseased spot turns pale-yellow 
colour which changes to ochre-yellow, and finally, on the death of the 
tissues, to reddish-brown. The fungus spreads rapidly over the leaf, whicli 
soon shrivels up, the wfiole leaf being covered with innumerable spores. 
The progress of the disease is dependent on the condition wdtliin the glass- 
houses, and the effect upon the plant varies with the extent of the disease, 
111 slight attacks only the old leaves succumb, but in other cases tlie 
destruction of leaf area is so great that the plants are weakened and die 
prematurely, producing only a very light crop. 

Prevention . — The disease is best controlled by allowing a free circulation 
of air and giving plenty of light to the plants. 


Potato Blight of Tomatoes. 


PhytopMhora infestaiis (Mont.) De Bary. 

The fungus which causes ordinary potato blight also attacks tomatoes, 
both under glass and in the open. In glasshouses the disease is rarely 
serious, but wherever the crop is grown outdoors the disease usually appears, 
on tlie plants from the end of July onwards. 


Symptoms . — The fungus attacks both the foliage and fruit, but it' is; 
generally on the developing fruit that it is first noticed. Dark brown' ' 
appear on the fruit ; the diseased spots enlarge rapidly and may ' become 
sunken and soon involve from, one-fourth to one-half of the fruit, the latter 
remaining more or less ll'rm up to this stage. , 


Prmmtwn. — Under'' conditions : favourable to the fungus-, practically all the i 
frttit;Ott outdoor/plants may he' 'unless "Spraying ^with, the ordinary 
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Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, as for potatoes, is carried out. In green- 
houses the disease can. be kept in check by keeping the atmosphere dry. 

Tomato Mosaic. 

Infected plants show a mottied foliage ; very often the mottled pattern 
Taries considerably and several distinct viruses appear to be involved. The 
mosaic usually manifests itself by an abnormal leaf development, the leaves 
being sometimes blistered, and sometimes taking on a fern-like shape. 
These types may be accompanied by variegation, or mottling of foliage may 
develop without accompamung distortion. 

Prevention , — Whilst most of the mosaics occurring natiirally on tomatoes 
do not kill the plants, the yields of affected plants are sinali. As tlie disease 
is transferred from one plant to another by instruments, sueli as knives, 
and by insects, affected plants should not be handled at the same time as 
healthy ones, and insect control is an obvious necessity. 

INSECT PESTS. 

Amongst the insect pests which cause damage to tomato plants, the chief 
are White Fly, Wireworm, Eelworm and Greenfly. 

White Fly! 

White Fly is a common pest on most greenhouse plants, and is most 
troublesome and destructive. The fly is very small, about one-twenty-fifth 
of an inch in length, and white in colour. Its young state is passed as a 
minute scale on the surface of the leaf, and infected plants show immense 
numbers of these scales. Spraying has proved of little value against 
this pest. 

Great care should be exercised when bringing plants into the greenhouse 
from an outside source, as this is the usual method of introduction of the pest. 

Recently a natural enemy of this Fly has been discovered in the form of a 
parasitic Chaicid wasp — Encarda formosa. The female Chalcid lays an egg 
in the scale of the White Fly which is killed by the parasitic larva and turns 
black. If introduced at an early stage of the infestation this parasite will 
keep down the fly. Leaves of tomato with parasitised scales of the fly 
attached can be sent by post, and if hung up in a greenhouse will liberate 
the parasite which will at once attack the White Fly in the house. A fairly 
satisfactory fumigant of recent introduction is tetrachlorethane, usually sold 
■as. White Fly Fumigant. As the house must be kept closed for at least twelve 
'hours^ fumigation should be, started in the' evening. The ventilators should 
be tightiy closed, and the tetrachlorethane, which is a volatile liquid, poured 
OB the floor at the rate of 10 fluid ounces to' 1,000 cubic feet of space in the 
house. The house must then be kept closed until the following ' morning, 
m ^til mid-day if the weather is not so '.hot as to scorch the plants. 'A: 

is‘„n6eessaty, about., thoree . weeks ^ after .the , 'first. ' '-.The 
‘plants ^ "not mjwad by; tMsi form of fumigation Ferns, 
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Aspidistra^ Frencli Beans, Carnation, Cucumber, Marguerite and Fuchsia^ 
Ttie foiiov/ing are liable to damage and should be removed during 
idiiiigatioii : — Asparagus, Azalea Indica, Chrysantliemum, Cineraria and 
Dali!ia» 

WiREWORM. 

Wireworms are the iarv« of clickbeetles. The beetles are about half an 
inch long, with iieutow brownish bodies and pointed wing covers. The 
females lay their eggs in summer, usually in grass land. From these eggs 
grubs emerge, which are popularly called wireworms and which remain m 
the soil for three or more years. The grubs are narrow, smooth, hard sMiiiied, 
yellow in colour and about three-quarters of an inch long. 

Wireworms cause considerable damage by eating the roots of plants, 
sometimes destro}4ng whole crops. If wireworms have been discovered in 
the new loam for use in the greenhouse, the loam should be sterilized, about 
a month before it is to be used, with a two per cent, solution of formaldehyde. 
The soil should be thinly spread out and the liquid sprinkled over it. 
It should then be placed in a heap and covered with sacks to confine the 
fumes, and left for twenty-four hours, by which time the grubs w’-ill be killed. 

Very often when tomato-growers are commencing on new ground, or 
bringing into the house quantities of fresh soil from .pasture lands, numbers 
of wireworms have to be dealt with. WTiere plants are being attacked in 
the house, baits of pieces of carrot or potato should be inserted in the soil near 
the plants the wirew^omis will usually attack these and leave the tomatoes 
alone. These baits should be examined daily, and any grubs found should 
be destroyed and the baits replaced. 

Root Knot Eelworm. 

This is a small insect wdiich eats its way into the roots of the tomato 
plant. Once inside, it multiplies rapidly, forming colonies, and when an 
affected plant is lifted numbers of tubercles or irregularly-shaped swellings 
will be found on the roots. The eelworms suck the juices out of the roots 
and prevent the proper flow of the sap to the leaves, causing them to wilt, 
especially in sunny weather. The leaves then turn yellow, the plants die, 
and the insects then re-enter the soil and attack other plants. 

Immediately a plant is seen to flag or wilt the roots should be examined, 
and if they are found to be affected, the whole plant should be dug up and 
burned, and the surrounding soil removed. Once a plant is ^ attacked it is 
only a question of time until it dies, as there is no known cure. 

Soil which has been found to' be affected should not be used again unless 
it has been subjected to some form of' sterilization, to ensure that the 
organisms have been killed. This may be done by heating the' soil .to 
or by treatment , with naphthalene or, carbon ^ bisulphide. Naphthalene is 
used 'by 'mixing twO' ounces to' b barrow bad of soil. Carbon bisulphide ,i^ ^ 
very infiammabie, aadr must 'be bundled' with , .great' care. It should be used ' 
by'.;iip'xiiig:haif'm ounce^/to e^b''^:b«^bwIoad.'0.f soEi 
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Aphis oe Greenfly. 

These at times cause serious damage to young tomato plants by sucking 
the juices out of the plants. They generally attack the growing points and 
young leaves ; they multiply very rapidly, and cause the leaves to curl up 
and the point of the shoot to become distorted, giving it a sickly appearance. 
Immediately these pests are noticed action should be taken to have them 
destroyed ; this may be done by spraying with a solution of half an ounce 
of pure nicotine to ten gallons of water. 
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saorstAt eireann 

AN ROLNN TALMHAtOCHTA. 
(Department of Agriculture). 


NATIONAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

The Twenty -second Egg-Laying Competition, conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture, was held at the Munster Institute, Cork, during a period of 
48 weeks, beginning on the 10th October, 193S, and ending on the 
lOtli September, 1934. The entries for the Competition were considerably 
ill excess of the accommodation available. A total of 101 pens, of six pullets 
each, having satisfactorily fulfilled the required conditions, was accepted. 

The Competition was arranged in Sections as follows: — 

Section I. — White Wyandotte , . • . . . 25 pens 

Section II. — ^Any sitting breed other than Wyan- 
dotte . . . . , . 20 „ 

Section III. — Any non-sitting breed . . . . . . 7 „ 

Section IV. — White Wyandotte (confined to holders of Egg 
Distribution — hen and duck — Stations in 
the Irish Free State in 1933) . . 20 „ 

Section V. — Any sitting breed other than White Wyan- 
dotte (confined to holders of Egg 
Distribution — hen and duck — Stations 
in the Irish Free State in 1933) . . ■ 29 „ 

Station holders w^ere, as heretofore, allowed to enter a second pen ia-one, 
of the open Sections on payment of the requisite entry fee. ; 

As in the three previous ' Competitions, , only puUets^^wdiich were; eqrtifiecl 
by the .Veterinary College, Baflsbridge,' DubHn,; ' as being free from bacillary, 
wHte diarrhcea, were ; accepted* 
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The clause introduced in the Regulations in 1928-29, whereby birds were 
required to be of specific minimum weights on arrival, was 
Mininwim rigidly enforced. The following were the prescribed minimum 
Weights. weights for the respective breeds : — 

Ail non-sitting breeds not less than lbs. 

White Wyandotte „ „ 4| „ 

Rhode Island Red „ 4| 

Plymouth Rock „ „ 5 

Sussex „ „ 5| „ 

Eggs were graded as follows : — 

Special grade — ozs. and over for the first eight weeks 
Egg (10th October to 4th December, inclusive). 

Grades. ozs. and over throughout the remainder of the com- 

petition. 

First grade — 1| ozs. for the first four weeks (10th October to 

6th November, inclusive). 

lJ|ozs. for the second four weeks (7th November to 
4th December, inclusive). 

2 ozs. during remainder of competition. 

Second Grade — Eggs which were not more than J oz. less than 
the weight prescribed for first grade eggs in the same 
period. 

Eggs which weighed less than the weight prescribed for second grade 
eggs were recorded separately, but were not included in the score total on 
which awards were based. 


Special and first grade eggs were included in one category for the purpose 
of awarding prizes. 


The improvement as regards egg size, noted in 1932-33 Test, was well 
maintained, only eleven pens being disqualified for producing 
more than 20 per cent, of second grade eggs. The respective 


^ Sfee. 


percentage of each breed disqualified on this score in each of 
the seven Tests, , since the clause ■ was introduced ' in : thC' 
ftegnlatioiis, 4s given on Table VL , ’ - ■ ' ' ' 
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Making no allowance for deaths, the average number of eggs per pullet 
was 185.1 • The average number of eggs per puiiet for which 
Egg a record for the full 48-week period was available was 193,1. 

Yields. (See Table II). One White Wyandotte pullet and one Barred 

Rock pullet did not lay during the Test. The average yield 
per pullet and the percentage production for each breed during ,each 
of the twelve four-weekly periods are given on Tables VIII and IX 
respectively. 


Egg The average weight of egg for each of the competing 

Weights breeds is given on Table V. Only one pen (Rhode 
Island Red) was disqualified for failing to reach the standard 
weight of 24 ozs. per dozen. 

Eggs under the The respective number of ungraded eggs laid by pullets 
Prescribed Weight of each breed which completed the full 48-week 
for Second Grade period is given on Table VII. 


Of the 542 pullets which completed the full 48-week period, 192 (or 35.4 
per cent.) laid 200 first grade eggs or over, and not more than 
Copper 20 per cent, second grade, as compared with 253 in the previous 

Rings. Test. With the exception of one pullet, which was not con- 

sidered as suitable for breeding purposes, these were leg- 
banded with numbered and sealed copper rings. Their individual records 
are given on Table XIII. 

In addition, three pullets (1 White Wyandotte and 2 Buff Rocks), which 
died during the Test qualified for copper rings. One pen (No. 11 White 
Wyandotte) had the distinction of being returned to its owner with six 
copper rings. The remainder of the rings were distributed as follows— 


5 Pens — five copper rings each. 


14 


— ^four 


?S 

9? 

14 

»9 

— ^three 

99 

9S 

97 

18 

9» 

— two 

99 

99 

99 

26 


— one 

99 

79 

77 


A total of 321 birds, representing 59,2 per cent, of the total for the^fiiU^'' 
Certificalte' TWlified, for .certificates- '','01 these, 99,: birds (18.1 

of Merit' 'awariled;' Special, 'Oeri;ificates, 93 'birds (IT.l per 

' 'Cent.) certificate, 'and ''129 'birds/' (24.0 ;per'Cent4 

Second Class certificate fSee TaWe® XIV and XV). 
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Mortality. 


A total of 64 birds, or 10.6 per cent, of tbe total, died during 
the Competition. The deaths were confined to 43 pens, viz. : — 

1 Pen — 5 Deaths, 

1 —4 

2 Pens — 3 Deaths each, 

10 .. -^-2 

29 — 1 Death each. 


Particulars as to the cause of death, and the percentage number of deaths 
for each breed are given on Tables XVI and XYII respectively. 


The system of feeding was similar to that of previous Tests. The birds 
were fed three times daily. The morning feed consisted of 
Feeding. half the grain ration given as scratch feed in the litter, the 
mid-day feed of soft mash, and the evening feed of the 
remainder of the grain ration, which had been steeped 24 hours previously, 
fed ill troughs. Dry mash was fed ad lib. The foods which were generally 
made up by w'eight corresponded approximately to the following formula 
for both wet and dry mash : — 

4 parts Poiiard. 

3 „ Bran. 

2-1 „ Maize Meal Mixture. 

i „ Sussex Ground Oats. 

i ,, Fishmeal. 


The grain mixture consisted of equal parts of wheat, oats, and cracked 
maize. Vegetables and roots, such as cabbage, kale, turnips and mangels 
were fed in addition, and also grit and shell. The following quantities of 
foods were fed : — 

Mixed Meals 

Cracked Maize 

Oats 

Wheat 

Grit and Shell 



WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

The majority of the birds in this Section w'-ere vigorous, well-developed 
specimens of their breed, of very good type and showed 
Sedioii I. excellent body-size. The almost entire absence of pen 

unevenness was a pleasing feature, the birds haidng been 
carefuHy, selected to ensure, as far as possible, similarity as regards age and 
appearance. As the Test advanced it was clear that they possessed to a 
marked degree that most, important, quality — namely stamina. With the 
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exception of one pen in which live birds died (the sixth had to be killed at 
the close of the Test), and in the case of another pen in which three birds 
died, the excellent general health of the birds testified to this, as did also 
the low mortality figure. 

The egg }ielcl for the first period w^as exceptionally good, over 80 per 
cent, of the birds being in production. Of the remainder, a little over 
70 per cent, were not laying o^\'ing to moulting, while a few backward birds 
liati not reached laying standard when the Test eomiiieiieed. By the end 
of the winter period the majority of the birds were in full production, and 
both individual and average records were very creditable. 

A consistent yield for the full period resulted in a very good average figure. 

Size of egg was equally good as in the previous Test, only two pens being 
disqualified for producing more than twenty per cent, second grade. 

One of the two birds w'hich did not lay during the Test was from this 
Section. 

Special mention niiist be made of the birds comprising the winning pen 
(No. 11) in this Section, which %vere also the winners of the Silver Cup. 
No comnieiit is necessary as to their productive qualities. In appearance 
they were splendid speciniens of their breed, typical in every way, showing 
exeeiient body-size -without coarseness, and with very good head points 
especially as regards eye colour. Development over the test period was 
normal, and w'as in no way retarded by their high production. As regards 
quality of egg, the- six birds were layers of good sound -well-coloured eggs, 
the awerage weight being almost 2.3 oz. Six copper rings were awarded 
to this pen. 

The entries in this Section varied considerably, and did not attain so 
liigii or so uniform a standard of quality as those in 
Section I¥. Section I. \^Tiile there were some attractive pens, notably 
for their size and evenness, there were others which were 
far too small, and which show-ed a marked tendency towards eobbiness.” 

Early moulting was not quite so prevalent as in former Tests, only about 
0 per cent, of the birds being affected. During the early stages of the 
Test the egg yield was lower than in Section I ; but the birds improved 
greatly and finished with an average yield almost equal to that in Section I. 
Size of egg was very good. 

The combined White Wyandotte entries showed that, on the whole, 
breeders have maintained the high degree of quality of their stock, wdiieb 
through consistent rigorous selection they have built up in recent years. 
With the exception of the few pens in Section IV, which lacked size, the 
birds w'ere vigorous and -welhdeveloped in every respect, with excellent 
head points and sound eyes. As regards the latter, it may be well to remind 
breeders that sufficient attention is not always given to this, point. , ' Small 
defects of the eye often lead to grave faults such as total 'blindness, which 
renders the bird absolutely -useless . for. breeding,. 'Birds with light or 
defective eyes, should, .therefore,' never be .included in a, breeding pen, or 
selected :for Test..' This .year,,., this , was .hot'n.' noticeable, fault among the 
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birds ill tliese Sections, strong eye colour being exhibited in most cases. 

It was pleasing to note that breeders have, to a great extent, succeeded 
in eradicating the great faults of immaturity, pen unevenness, and early 
moulting so out standing in previous Tests. Haphazard selection is evidently 
not so common ns^it used to be, and breeders are realising that success 
largely depends on the right choice of birds for Test. 

Another noticeable improvement was in the quality of egg produced, 
the majority of the birds being layers of strong-shelled eggs of nice shape 
and texture. On the whole, these were very creditable Sections, showing 
as they did the elimination of the most outstanding faults. 

The general health records of the birds were excellent throiigliout, which 
proved that they were not lacking in the stamina necessary for sustained 
heavy production. It should be the aim of all breeders to riiaintain tiiis 
degree of quality by continued consistent selection of stock birds. 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

Only sevexi pens were entered in this Section. The decreased entries 
for a breed once so popular is to be regretted, especially 
Sectioia IIL as the entries last year showed that breeders had built 
up body-size combined mth egg-size in their stock. This 
improvement was exliibited by six of the entries this year, the birds being 
even as to type and of good body size. They sliow'ed a marked tightness 
of feather, and ivere good to handle. Eye colour was excellent. The 
birds in the remaining pen were rather backward and immature, and slow 
to come on to production. 

As regards egg yield, production was inconsistent during the winter 
months, due to individual birds falling into moult, so that scores were not 
very high ; but as the Test advanced the birds made steady progress, 
records for the ful period being very good. Size, texture, and shape of 
egg produced was excellent. 

SITTING BREEDS (oTHnn than White Wyandotte). 

With few exceptions, the Rhode Island Reds in this Section were nice 
typical birds, showing good body-size and colour. Lack 
Section 11. of pen uniformity wsls more noticeable in this Section 

than in any other, individual birds being lacking in body- 
size, or mealy and smutty in appearance, and good pens were spoiled by 
the inclusion of such birds. 

The Light Sussex were a nice promising lot, well marked and typical. 

The one entry of Buff Rocks were rather small and slender for their 
breed, and proved to be poor producers. 

Immaturity greatly affected the winter yield of the Rhode Island Reds, 
'Vrhile, early moulting among the Light Sussex was very marked, only one 
pen having a' oreditable record. 

The 'average for '' the '^ful 'period: for aH breeds in this Section was good, 
regards size 'bt'' egg, .only three' pens were '.disqualified 'OU' this acore. 
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Tliere were some exceptionally fine birds among the Rhode Island Reds 

in this Section, which showed excellent body-size com- 
Section ¥» blued with very good colour 

The Buff Rock entries were w’ell chosen specimens as 
regards general appearance, being large well-developed birds of nice colour, 
Tire number of eggs produced by them was satisfactory ; but size of egg 
was not so good as it might have been. 

The Barred Rocks ivere handicapped by immaturity on arrival, many 
of the birds not coming into production until w^eil into the winter period, 
consequently the scores for the full period were comparatively low. This 
w^as their only fault as, on the whole, they 'were a nice even lot of birds, 
well marked, and typical of their breed, possessing all the qualities of good 
stock birds. 

The birds in the one pen of Light Sussex were good average producers ; 
but were handicapped by the death of two birds. 

Moulting was very slight ; but on the other hand immaturity was very 
marked and, in consequence, the winter average was rather low. Records 
for the full period ivere, ho-wever, fairly good. 

Were it not for the number of immature and backward birds in these 
Sections, records would have been far higher. As it was, the most im- 
portant period -was lost in bringing many of the birds up to laying standard. 
The correction of this fault is solely in the breeders’ hands, and Test 
Ifanagers can but advise them repeatedly to select suitable birds. 

One Barred Rock in this Section did not lay during the Test. 
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Table i. 

The following Table shows the number of pullets competing, the number 
of eggs laid, cost of food, return for eggs and gross profit for each of the 
twenty-two competitions held since 1912, -TS : — 


! ! ' : 

Eleven ^ No. of ' Average ' Average ; Cost of Average Return 

months No. of ' Eggs ' Number . Value Food Price per Bird 
ending Pullets ^ Laid ' per per per : of Eggs : over Cost 

I Bird Bird Bird | per doz. , of Food 







i s. 

d. 

! s. 

d. 

1 d. 

1 s. 

d. 

31st Aug., 1913 ' 

318 

38,199 : 

120.1 j 

1 

2.8 

5 

8 

i 13.03 

^ 5 

6.8 


1914 ; 

282 ; 

39.216 ; 

139.0 ! 

' 13 

3.6 

^ 3 

8.3 

: 13.77 

i 7 

7.3 


1915 ' 

264 

39,764 i 

150.6 

i 17 

6 

: 7 

0.5 

I 16.75 

: 10 

5.5 


1916 ; 

294 

49,830 ■ 

169.5 

1 23 

0.5 

- 8 

11.8 

; 19.58 

I 14 

0.7 


1917 : 

210 

36.660 

174.6 

i 32 

7.2 

i 13 

10.7 

' 26.89 

; 18 

8.5 


1918 ; 

210 

36,106 

171.9 : 

: 47 

4 

: 16 

0 

39.60 

> 30 

10.1 


1919 : 

306 

55,124 ! 

180.0 

53 

3.4 

' 20 

0 

42.59 

33 

3.4 


1920 ' 

354 

65.840 : 

185,98 , 

53 

9 

: 19 

3.9 

41,62 

: 34 

5.2 


1921 

288 

: 51,584 ■ 

179.0 i 

40 

9.5 

' 18 

7.3 

32.79 

; 22 

2.2 

9th Sept., 1922 i 

342 

63.518 : 

185.72 , 

33 

8.8 

^ 11 

10 

26.15 

! 21 

10 

lf>th 

„ 1923 ' 

108 

38,519 I 

194.5 i 

27 

11.3 

12 

1 

20.75 

i 15 

10.5 

15th 

„ 1924 i 

342 

1 01,144 : 

178.78 : 

26 

6.5 

11 

1.5 

21.37 

' 15 

5 

15tli 

„ 1925 ^ 

348 i 

' 63,7.53 i 

183.2 ! 

27 

4.9 

10 

5.2 

22.58 

i 10 

11.7 

15th 

„ 1926 i 

342 i 

I 65,137 ! 

190.4 I 

28 

6.1 

10 

7.8 : 

i 21.5 

i 17 

10.3 

16th 

„ 1927 ! 

492 1 

93,912 i 

190,88 : 

26 

10.7 

: 9 

3,6 

20.3 

' 17 

7.1 

16th 

„ 1928 1 

510 1 

95,226 i 

186.7 i 

24 

10.9 

1 10 

8 i 

19.2 

1 14 

2.9 

16th 

„ 1929 ; 

540 i 

101,820 i 

188.6 : 

28 

8.5 

i 11 

0.5 ! 

21.9 

I 17 

8 

16th 

1930 

588 i 

100,752 : 

171.3 : 

24 

4,2 

1 8 

5.8 1 

20.5 

1 15 

10.4 

16th 

„ 1931 

588 1 

111,180 i 

189.1 

24 

4 ! 

7 

3 I 

18.5 

1 17 

1 

15 th 

„ 1932 ; 

600 : 

111,986 ; 

186.6 ; 

21 

3.6 1 

i 6 

4.2 i 

16.4 ’ 

1 14 

11.4 

12th 

„ 1933 

600 j 

113,047 ■ 

186.5 i 

17 

11.6 i 

5 

1.8 1 

13.9 

1 12 

9,8 

10th 

„ 1934 : 

606 ' 

112,177 ' 

185.1 1 

19 

5 : 

5 

8.9 j 

15.1 

1 13 

8.1 


It should be noted that the figures given in Table I above are based on 
the total number of pullets competing, no allowance having bee|i made in 
respect of deaths during the test. 

Taking the birds which died during the 1933-3-1 Test into account only 
up to the date of death, the average number of pullets for the whole period 
was 585.4, and the average number of eggs per bird 191.6. On this basis 
the average egg, value , per bird was 20s. l,2d., the cost of food per bird 
5s, 11.3d„ and the return per bird over cost of food I4s. 1.9d. 

On Tables II to IV pullets which died during the competition have 
been eliminated from the calculations and the averages for the remaining 
'birds ^ are 'givenw' ' 
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Table II. 


Average Egg Yield from eaeh Breed. 


Breed 

No. of 
Pullets 
for Ml 
period 

No. of 
eggs 
laid 

Average 
No. of 
eggs per 
pullet 

Grade Averages per 
Pullet 

Special : 

First 1 

Second 

White W vandotte 

233 

46,045 

197.6 

100.2 

84.9 1 

12.5 

Rhode Island Red 

172 

33.534 

195.0 

72 . 9 

98.3 1 

23.8 

Wliite Leghorn 

' 37 : 

7,008 1 

1 189.4 

101. S ‘ 

70.4 i 

11.2 

Buff Rock . , . . 1 

33 , 

6,545 

j 198.3 

44.0 ' 

117.1 ! 

37.2 

Barred Roelc , . ! 

; 34 1 

6,066 

i 178.4 

65 . 6 ' 

93.1 i 

19.7 

Light Sussex 

33 

5,483 

‘ 166.1 

1 

1 

; 71.1 i 

80.3 i 

I 

14.7 

Ail Breeds 

, 542 

1 

i 104,681 

1 193.1 

84.2 1 

90.8 j 

i 

18.1 


Table III, 


Number and Percentage of Special, First, and Second Grade Eggs for 
eacli Breed in respect of Pullets which completed the full 48- week Period. 



Eggs Laid 

Pebcentage DisTiUBunow 

Breed 

Special 

First 

Second 

Special 

First 

Second 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

White Wyandotte 

23,355 

19,789 

2,901 

% 

50.7 

% 

43.0 

% 

6.3 

Rhode Island Red 

12,528 

16.912 

4,094 

37.4 

50.4 

12.2^ 

Wliite Leghorn 

3,767 

2,825 

416 

58.8 

40.3 

' 5.9 ' 

Buff Rock , , 

1,452 

3,864 ' 

1,229 

22.2 

59.0 

ia.8 

Barmi Rock .. ' 

2,230 

3,164 

672 

36.7 

52.2 

' 11.1, 

'light Sttmx 

2,346 

2,651 

' 486 

■ ■ ! 

42.8 

|- 

48'. 3 

8.9/; 

' '! 

' 'Al' Bterfs 'j 

v' ' ' ' ' i 

' "45,678 1 

i ■ " , ' ■■ 

%7m^' 

; i 

' " , ; 1 

43.6 1 

'47.0-'"" 
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Table IV. 

Number aad Percentage of Pullets of each Breed which laid 200 First Grade 
Eggs and over, and not more than twenty per cent. Second Grade. 


: 

Breeij 

Number 

of 

Pullets 
for Full 
Period 

Number of 
Pullets 

which laid 200 
First Grade Eggs 
and over 

Percentage of 
PuHets 

which laid 200 
First Grade Eggs 
and over 

^VMte Wyandotte , , 



233 

103 

% 

■44.2 

Rhode Island Red .. 


. • 

172 

53 

30.8 

White Leghorn 

. . 

. . 

37 

15 

40.5 

Buff Rock 

• . 

• • 

33 

6 

; 18.2 

Barred Rock 

. • 

a • 

34 

10 

I 29.4 

Light Sussex 

. . 

. . 

33 

5 

1 15.1 

All Breeds 



1 542 

1 

192 

j 35.4 


In addition to the 192 pullets mentioned in Table IV above, three pullets 
(i White Wyandotte and 2 Buff Rocks) which died during the Test laid 200 
first grade eggs and over, and not more than twenty per cent, second grade. 


Table V. 

Average Weight of Egg for each Breed. 


Breed 

Total 

Number of 
Eggs Laid 

Total 
Weight of 
Eggs 

Average 
Weight of 

Egg 

Average 

Weight 

Per Dozen . 



lb. oz. dr. 

OS. df. 

02. 

White Wyandotte . . 

50,700 

6,930 10 14 

2 3.0 

26.2 

Rhode Island Red . . i 

35,028 

4,682 12 10 

2 2.2 

25.7 

Wlnte Leghorn . . i 

i 7,406 

1,021 10 11 

1 2 3.3 

26.5 

Buff Rock . . 

7,113 

928 2 9 

i 2 1.4 

25.3 

B;arred Rock 

6,155 

826 5 0 

2 2.4 

25-8 

Bight" 'Sussex 

5,775 

779 10 9 

2 2.6 

25.9 


! 

15,169 4 5 

2 ''"2.6 

! 26.0' 
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The percentage number of pens of each breed which were disqualified 
for producing more than 20 per cent, of Second Grade eggs in each of the 
seven Tests, since the clause was introduced in the Regulations, is given on 
Table VI. 


Table VI. 


Beeed 

Percentage of Pens Disqualified 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 I 1931-32 

: 

1932-33 

1933-34 

WTiite Leghorn 

88.8 

19.0 

45.0 

40.0 

15.8 



White Wyandotte . . 

54.8 

85.3 

47.2 

22.8 

— 

11. i 

4.4 

Rhode Island Red . . 

40.9 

25.0 

40.0 

35.7 

— 

7.1 

12.9 

Boff Rock 

— 

— 

14.3 

28.5 

— 

— 

33.3 

Barred Rook 


50.0 

33.3 

50.0 

25.0 

33.3 

33.3 

Light Sussex 

50.0 

33.3 

25.0 

60.0 

— 

— 

16.7 

Black Minorca 



— 

■ 

— 


— 



i\ustralorp 

; 100.0 


— 

* 


; * 

* 

Black Leghorn 

! 

i ^ : 

♦ 

* 

* 

1 * 

1 

Black La Bresse 

: 100.0 

j 

* 

! JfC 

* 


1 ^ 

Average 

1 

i 44.7 

i 

1 

j 26.6 

39.8 

1 

j 32.6 

4.0 

7.9 

i 10.9 

1 


* Breed not competing. 


Table VIL 

Eggs under the prescribed weight for Second Grade. 


Breed 

Number of Pullets 
for full period 
which laid 
ungraded eggs 

Number of 
ungraded 

WMte Wyandotte 




31 

62 

Rhode Island Red 




46 

168' 

White Leghorn 

« . . . 



1 7 

13 

Buff Rock 

. . . . 



7 

43 

Baired Rock 

. . 



7 

12 

Light Sussex . , 


*• • 


6 

10 

Total 


- 


104 ' 

' ■ . ' = , ■ * 
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Table VIII. 


AFerage Egg Yield per Pullet during each of the Twelve 

Four- Weekly Periods. 


Bresw 

Number 

of 

Pullets 
for full 
period 

1 ' : 
V? 

"a ’ 0 

o_; z 

j: 

i 

la 

d 

<u 

o 

g 

»-n 

CJ 

c. 

Ol 

•s 

g 

1 

a 

it 

cs 

4 

'A 

so 

I'. 

rt 

JS 

Cl 

rt 

4^ 

CJ 

< 

oc 2 i 

<u >. 1 

S 3 

•v T 

tl f ^ 

f? ' s 

S? O, 

S3 ST 

< 

it 

.k* ti 

^ < 

Aver- 

age 

for 

full 

period 

WMte Wyandotte 
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I 15 . 3 , 17.7 

! i 7.7 

il6.7 

^ir.s 

CO.l 

120.1 

17.7 

'l5.5 14.1 

13.0 ri.9 ! 

197.6 

Rhode Island Red 

i 172 

; 11 . 5 | 15.2 

116. r> 

, 15.6 

■ 17.7 

' 20.0 

21.3 

10.9 

16.7 114.9 ^ 

13.4 ;i2.3 i 

195.0 

White Leghorn 

37 

1 10 . 17.1 

lu.7 

, 14.5 

10.4 

121.1 

19.6 

19.0 

17.7 15.2 

13. S 1 9.4 ■: 

1S9.4 

Bufi Rock 

1 33 

12 . 4i 13.0 

U5.5 

, 17.1 

19.3 

' 20.6 

22.0 

19,4 

17.3 16.0 

14.1 11.6 j 

103.3 

Barred Rock ... i 

! 34 

i 9.41 13.1 

jis.o 

• 12.6 

■ 14. S 

20.0 

; 20.5 

19.5 

il6.2 15.4 

13.4 ilO.5 : 

ii78.4 

Light Sussex ... , 

i 33 

1 13 . 3 | 13.4 

| l2.S 

i 

! il 6 

;i&.3 

, 20.7 , 

| 17.9 

14.0 

11.8 , 10.6 i 

t ! 

8.9 1 8.8 1 

166.1 

All Breeds ... 

1 542 

j 13. r 10.0 

!1C.4 

15. S 

: 1T.7 

; 20.2 

£ 0.5 

Is . 5 

;i5.0 il4.4 

13.0 11.6 

103.1 


Table IX. 

Percentage Production for each Breed during each of the Twelve 

Four- Weekly Periods. 


Bkbed 

I 

i Number 

1 of 
i Pullets 
j for full 
i period 

0 

1 

o 

r-4 

"o 

O 

<? 

IS 

> 

o 

Z 

i 

St, 

d 

o 

Cfc 

(3 

5: 

1 

0 

Cl 

k 

1 

H-S 

to 

Cl 

I 

so 

d 

? 

Cl 

1 

Apl. 24-May 21 

May 22-June 38 

June lU-July 10 

ac 

t-. 

v-i 

§ 

CO 

3 

< 



1 



o* 

>o 


% 

I'O 


,’0 

tO 

% 

0/ 

/o 

/q 


White Wyandotte 

23S j 

7.7 

S.9 

9.0 

8.5 

9.0 

10.2 

10.2 

9.0 

7.8 

7.1 

6.6 

6.0 


Rhode Island Resd 

1 172 i 

5.9 

7.8 

8.5 

8.0 

9.1 

10.3 

10,9 

10.2 

8.6 

7.7 

6.9 

6.1 ' 


White L^'hom 

; 37 i 

5.8 

9.0 

7.7 

7.7 

8.7 

[ 11.1 

10.3 

10.0 

9.4 

8.0 

7.3 

5.0 

1 

Birfif Rock 

i 33 1 

6.3 

6.6 

7.8 

8.6 I 

9.7 

10.4 

11.1 

9.8 

8.7 

8.1 

7.1 

5.8 


fiaued Rcwik ■ ... 

j 34 i 

5.2 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 i 

8,3 i 

11.2 

11,6 

10.9 

9.1 

8.6 

7.5 

6.9 


L%ht Sussex 

‘ S3 1 

8.0 

8.1 

7.7 

8-8 ^ 

1 : 

11.6 ; 

12.5 

10.8 1 

8.4 

7.1 

6.4 

5.3 

6,3 


M 'All Brebcls ... 

j , 542 

6.8 

8 . 3 , 1 

[8.6 

1 8.2 

8.2 

10.5 

10.6 

9,6 

8,2 

7.4 

1 

6.7 

6.0 



which were under the weight prescribed for second grade are 
not imdLuded in ^ the calctdations in Tables VIII and iX above. 





Table X, 


Arera'je Xairiber of First Grade Eggs per Pallet during the period lOth 
October to 9tli January, inclusive (92 days). 


Breed 

Number of 
Pullets 

Number of 
First Grade 
Eggs 

Average 
Number of 
First Grade 

Eggs 

per Pullet 



White Wvandolle 

260 

12,015 

48.0 

Rhode Island Red 

183 

7,138 

39.0 

White I.eghorn 

41 

1 1,553 

38.0 

Buff Rock 

36 

1 1,258 

34.9 

Barred Rock 

35 

i 1,099 

31.4 

Light Sussex 

36 

j 1,323 1 

1 

36.7 

All Breeds 

1 600 

1 25,286 

42.1 


Table XL 


Pullets classified according to the number of First Grade Eggs laid from 
ICit'h October to 9th January, inclusive (92 days). 


Breed 

Number 

of 

Pullets 

Pullets 
not la 3 dng 
up to 
9th Jan. 

First Grade Eggs 


Under 80 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and 
under 60 

60 and 
under 70 

70 and 
under 80 

80 to 83 

White Wyandotte ... 

269 

2 

54 

24 

92 

74 

22 

•1 

Rhode Islaiid Red ... 

183 

4 

57 

28 

58 

25 

9 

f® 

White Leghorn ...! 

41 

— 

10 

IS 

17 

1 

. — 


Buff Rode ...i 

S6 

2 

14 

5 

9 

5 

1 


Barred Rock ...! 

85 

2 

17 

2 

12 

2 


— 

LfehtSussess ...j 

! 

m ' 

5 

i, 

3 

8 

i ® 

4' 


AS Breeds ... 

aoo 

, 15 

j 168 

75 

i 196 

f 112 ' ; 

i ^ ! 

m " i 

S'", 


•PttSet No, WI, l?m 70^8® .FScst'Gradfe Eggs. 
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Table XII. 

Percentage Distribution of Pullets of each Breed according to the number 
of First Grade Eggs laid from 10th October to 0th January, inclusive 
(92 days). 


Breed 

Pullets 
aot laying 
up to 

9th Jan. 



First Grade Eggs 



Under 30 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and 
under 60 

60 and 
under 70 

70 and 
under 80 

80 to 83 



% 

% 

% 

O/ 

0/ 

% 

White Wyandotte 

6!? 

20.1 

8.9 

34.2 

27? 5 

s!2 

0.4 

Rhode Island Red 

2.2 

31.1 

15.3 

31.7 

13.7 

4.9 

1.1 

White Leghorn 

— 

; 24.4 i 

1 31.7 

41.5 

2.4 


! 

Buff Rock 

5.5 

t 3S.9 i 

i 13.9 

25 . 0 

13.9 

2,8 

! — 

Barred Rock 

5.7 

! 48.6 j 

! 5.7 

34.3 

5.7 

— 

— 

Light Sussex ... 

13.9 

j 30.6 j 

1 8.3 

, 22,2 

i 13.9 : 

1 - -■ 

11,1 


All Breeds 

2.5 

1 

1 27.1 

1 

1 12.5 

i 32.7 

j IS. 7 

j 6.0 

j 0.5 


Altogether the entries in the Test imder review w^ere most satisfactory. 
With the exception of the winning pen, there were no outstanding scores ; 
but a good steady average w^as maintained throughout. 

The excellent stamina of the birds resulted in a very low mortality figure 
for the first six months of the test, while the figure for the fiill period was 
reduced from 11.1 per cent, to 10.6 per cent. The number of birds which 
died from ovarian disorders were much lower than in previous years. The 
improved quality of egg w'as largely responsible for this decrease. 

There 'were two faults w'hich have yet to be entirely eradicated, namely 
pen-unevenness and immaturity. These can be very easily remedied, 
as all that is required is more attention to detail when making choice of 
birds. In many eases, particularly among lYyandottes, a distinct improve- 
ment has taken place ; but it is evident that a change of method of selection 
is advisable in others. Breeders should remember that to breed successfully 
the}^ must have sound stock, and an indmdual knowledge of the merits 
of each bird in their stock. High records should not be allowed to influence 
the selection of birds showing defects in breeding. Selection of high-record 
birds lacking in vigour will eventually result in a decline in average 
production. It is far better to breed from average birds, which in ail 
probability will produce better stock than themselves. Common sense, 
acute observation, and avoidance of extremes are the surest guides in the 
selection of stock birds. The primary consideration should be stamina, 
which is indicated by bright clear eyes and activity. Soundness of shell 
is a matter of importance, as birds which lay poor shelled eggs are most 
susceptible to ovarian diseases. 

When the breeding stock has been well chosen, and the chickens are 
hatched out, faithful and intelligent culling should be practised, with the 
elimination of all “ undesirables.” 
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Wlieii tile time for selecting entries comes rounds choose from birds 
evenly developed, alike in good appearance, appetite, and energy. Each 
must be true to the type of its breed in good physical condition, and with 
firoiiiisiiig plumage. They should be removed from the flock and kept 
under Test conditions for some time previous to despatch. The genera! 
management prior to Test is ail- important, as the birds need time to settle 
down and lieeorne accustomed to change. As nothing more delays or 
tiecreases egg production than a change of house, management, or environ- 
ment, the birds should be so cared for that the change to Test will be as 
slight as possible. 

Feeding is likewise most important, and previous to sending their birds 
to the Test, breeders are advised and recommended beforehand by the 
Department to feed tlieir birds on such foods as are used at the Test. 

All pullets should be carefully examined for lice and scaly leg, and if 
necessary, treated witli a light dressing of mercurial ointment for the former, 
and sulphur ointineiit for the latter. 

Despatch the birds in a strong, roomy, well- ventilated hamper or box, 
taking special care that it is sufficiently large for their return. Some of 
the packages in which birds are sent are. in many cases, most unsuitable, 
being too small to allow the birds any comfort on their journey to the Test, 
and the sufferings in transit adversely affect the laying capacity of the 
pullets in the early part of the competition, when eggs are so valuable, 
]^!oreover, small boxes of this kind involve great risk to the birds when 
they are being returned to their owners. 

An interesting feature of the Test is that at the close of the competition 
all birds were blood tested for Bacillary White Diarrhoea, and that only 
two birds reacted to the test, both being from the same pen, and one of 
which did not lay during the competition. 
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SECTION PRIZES. 


Section I. — White ’Wyandotte, 


Name and Abdhess 

OF OWNEB j 

Total '{ 

No. of Eggs ! 
Laid 

Ho. of ! 
Second 1 
Grade Eggs j 

j 

Value j 

of Eggs ! 

1 

^Average 

No. of Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). I 

Mrs. M- Strong, 

Moate House, 

Kells (Ceanannus Mor), 
Co. Meath. 

1,523 

32 ! 

!i S, d. 

8 2 -IJ 

253.8 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mrs. M. O’Donnell, 

Porthall, Clonleicli, 

Lifford, 

Co, Donegal- 

1,282 

15 

7 4 9J 

213.7 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mr. Lawrenee, 

Clonmincli P.F.. 

Tuilamore, 

Offaly. 

1,338 

34 

7 2 11^ 

i 223.0 

Fourth Prize (£4). 

Mrs. L. Cox, 

Victoria Park, 
Donnycamey, 

Co. Dublin. 

1,290 

40 

7 2 9 

1 215.0 

j 

Fifth Prize (£2). 

Miss E. Powell, 

Ciiiraghmore House, 
Borrisokane, 

Co. Tipperary, 

1,267 

21 

1 7 0 11 

i 

211.2 

j 

1 


Section II. — Any Sitting Beeed otheb than White Wy^anbotte. 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Breed 

Total 
No. of 
Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 

Eggs 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 
per Bird 

Fifsi Prize (£10). 

Miss P. White, 

Gortnafluir P.F., 
Clonmel, 

Co. Tipperary. 

Light 

Sussex 

1,167 

19 

g s. d. 

6 14 4| 

194.5 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mr. W. Bland, 

Sallyford P.F., 

Rath, Fortarlington, 
Laoighis. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1,215 

103 

6 13 *4 

202.5 

i 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mrs. B. Mahony, 
BaBinagrane, 

' Borris, 

'Co. Carlow. 

RJiode 

Island 

Red 

1,229 

71 

6 12 9| 

: i 

i 

204.8 

Fmsrtk Prize '(£4). ’ 
Mrs- M. Campion, : 

Naxraghmore Rectory, ■ 

. ‘BABytore* „ 1 

, _ Co. Kilckre. i 

1 Rhode 
Island 

Red 

1,279 

1 

' 

39 

6 11 Hi 

213.2 





Section III. — Any Non-Sitting Beeed. 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

: Breed 

Total 
No. of 
Eggs 
I.ai<i 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 

Value 
: of 

Eggs 

Average 
No, of 
Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 
iVliss^’K. I, Cuiiningliani, 
Monriade P.F., 

Naas, 

Co. Kildare. 

; i 

1 White ; 

1 Leghorn : 

1 ! 

1 ,290 

! 100 

: £ s. d. 

t 

I 6 12 ' 

215,0 

I 


Xoie, — As there were only seven competing pens in this Section, the terms of the 
regulations governing the Competition precluded the award of any further 
prizes. 


Section IV. — White Wyandotte. Station Holders. 


Nabie and Address 

OF Owner 

Total 

No. of Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade Eggs 

Value 

of Eggs 

Average 
No. of Eggs, 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 

Mrs. M. Drohan, 

Ballynevin,, 

Carrick-on-Siiir, 

Co. Waterford. 

1,348 

118 

£ s. d. 

7 6 3i 

224.7 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mrs. M. Nagle, 

Springinouiit, Mallow. 

Co. Cork, 

1,296 

48 

7 3 2 

216.0 

Third Prize (£5). 

Miss M. Mulcahy, 

Abbey view, Clonmel . 

Co. Tipperary. j 

1,231 

103 

6 18 ^ 

205.2 

Fourth Pri.ze (£4). 

Mrs. M. P.' Carville, 

CarriekaslaTie House, 
Castlehlayney, 

; ' Co. 'Slonaghaii.' 

1,293' ■ 

1 ' ' \ ; 

193 

' '' ■ " . ' ' 

6 15 6f '' 

"215,5 
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Section V.—Any Sitting Beeed othee than White Wyandotte. 

Station Holdebs. 


Name anb Address 

OF OWN'ER 

Breed 

Total 
No. of 
Kggs 
Laid 

; No. of 
' Second 
• .Grade 

I Eggs 

YMiue 1 
of ' 

; Eggs , 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize f£10|. 

Miss C. Mealiff, 

Baliinaniona House, 
Tiillamore, Offaly, 

Rhode* 

IsUiad 

Red 

1,407 

72 

£ s. d. ' 

7 9 8 

234,5 

Second Prize (£7). 

Miss M. O'Doiiovaii. 

D romore , Vil 1 i erst . nvu . 
Cappoqiiio, 

Co. Waterford. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1,301 

.50 

7 2 

216.8 

Third Prize /£,>). 

Mrs. H. Briiee, 

Hill Brook, 

Rhode 

Island 

1,287 

7 

6 13 9| ; 

214.5 


Birr, Offaly. , Red 

Fourth Prize (t%). 

Mrs. J. McCarthy, Rlsode 

Caherelly Castle, Island 

Grange, Kiinuilluck, Red 
Co, Linieriek. 

Fifth Prize (£2|. 

Mrs. A, McHngh, Rhode 

Claggaii, Island 

Carrigart. Red 

Co. Donegal. 


1,2.‘50 117 G IG U 208.3 


1,234 87 , G 12 4| ' 205.7 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 


The Special Prize of a Silver Cup (or its value, £10) for the Pen of pullets 
laying eggs of the highest market value during the Competition, has been 
awarded to Mrs. 'M, Strong, Moate House, Kells (Ceanaiiiius Mor), Co. 
Meath, for Pen Xo. 11 (White Wyandotte), which laid 1,523 eggs, value 
£8 2s. 4|d.. and which also won first prize in Section 1. 


Tlie Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Pen of Pullets 
(non-sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the period 10th October to 9th January, inclusive, has been awmrded to 
Mrs, L. Burke, Saiitry Hall Santry. Co. Dublin, for Pen No. 50 (White 
Leghorn), which laid 230 first grade eggs. 


The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Pen of pullets 
(sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during the period 
lOth October to 9t!i January, inclusive, has been awarded to Mrs. M. 
O’Donnell, Porthall, Cionleigh, Lifford, Co. Donegal, for Pen Xo. 24 (White 
Wyandotte), which laid 412 first grade eggs. 


Tlie Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Individual 
Bird (non-sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the Competition, has been awarded to Miss K. Cunningham, Monreade 
P.F., Naas, Co. Kildare, for Pullet Xo. 264 (Pen Xo. 46, White Leghorn), 
which laid 261 first grade eggs. 


The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Individual 
Bird (sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the Competition, has beem awarded to Mrs. M. Strong, Moate House, Kells 
(Ceanannus Mor), Co. I^Ieath, for Pullet No. 64 (Pen No. 11, White 
Wyandotte), which laid 275 first grade eggs. 


The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Individual 
Bird (non-sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the period 10th October to 9th January, inclusive, has been awarded to 
Mrs. L. Burke, Santry Hall, Santry, Co. Dublin, for Pullet No. 286 (Pen 
No. 50, White Leghorn), which laid 68 first grade eggs. 


The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Indiniitml 
Bird (sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eg^ during 
the period 10th October to 9tb January, inclusive, has been , awarded to 
Mr. W. Bland, Sallyford' P^F.,. ^Rath,' Pottarlngion, ' Laoighis, for PuUet 
No. 188 (Pen No. S3, Rhode Tsland(:3Red)^ whiefi, Md' 83,, firstegrade^ eggs. 
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Pullets which qualified for Copper Rings. 

The following Table gives particulars of the 195 pullets which laid 200 
first grade eggs or over, and not more than 20 per cent, second grade. 


Table XIII. 

White Wyandotte (104 Pullets). 


; Number 


Pen 

Number 

Pullet 
Number ’ 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Kgos 

Laid 


Owner 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

1 

2 

883 

38 

178 

s 

224 

Mrs. H. ^Iiirpbv. 


4 

884 

124 

101 

3 

228 

Newratlu 


a 

885 

178 

40 

*> 

229 

Waterlbni. 

3 

18 

886 

48 

159 

5 

212 ■ 

Mrs. E. M. O’Hara, 


16 

887 

41) 

173 

8 

230 

5lornmgtoo, 








Cxookedwood, 








Co. Westmeath. 

4 

19 

888 

201 

12 


213 

i^iiss E. Powell, 


20 

889 

48 

185 

13 

246 

Curraglunore House , 


22 

890 

198 

13 

— 

211 

Borrisokane, 


28 

891 

ISS 

25 

1 

214 

Co. Tipperary, 

6 

31 

892 

184 

25 

1 

210 

Miss A. G. Twifi'g, 


33 

893 

07 

1«0 

n 

238 

Greenwood, 


34 

894 

167 

35 

— 

202 

5Ialaliide, 


36 

895 

141 

81 

— 

222 

Co. Dublin. 

7 

38 

89(> 

24 

178 

lU 

212 

.Mrs. J. R. Boyd, 


40 : 

897 

1 150 

1 58 

2 

210 

! The Reetorv, Kilkdoe, 


i 


! 



1 

Co. Clarei 

8 1 

43 I 

; 898 

1 115 

1 102 : 

i ^ 

223 

Mrs. W'. D. Baker, 


46 ' 

^ 899 

! 44 

i 166 ! 

! 16 

226 

Whitehall Towers, 


48 

900 

148 

i 109 

6 ! 

263 

Rath,farnhain, 


! 

[ 


1 




Co. Dublin. 

9 

i i 

1 i 

901 

173 

41 

i ^ 1 

215 

Mrs. P. Connolly, 






: i 


Carrigamore, Cor valley, 


i : 




1 


Co. 5Ioiiaghan. 

to 


902 1 

^ 25 1 

i 

221 

: 6 ' 

I 252 

Blr. W. Lawrence, 


58 i 

903 1 

201 

39 i 

1 — * 

! 240 

Clonmineh P, F., 


59 1 

904 1 

: 202 

43 1 

2 1 

! 247 

Tullamore, 


60 ! 

905 

^ 70 i 

151 

1 ^ i 

1 228 

Offaly. 

; 11, : 

i 

61 i 

' 906 i 

103 i 

! 

145 

^ 1 

251 

5frs. M. Strong, 


62 ! 

908 ! 

56 i 

212 i 

5 i 

273 

Moate House, 


as i 

1 907 

' 113 i 

135 j 

1 1 

1 249 

ICells ('Ceanannus M'Or), 


1 64 i 

; mm : 

' . 2,20 

55 1 

1 — 

: 275 

Co. Meath. 


i ' 65 ! 

1 ,910 

, 1.54 

78 1 

i 4 

236 


" ■ ' ' 1 

1 ' \ 

I 911', 

' '' 22.' '' 

.198 1 

i 19 

'239 

, . ■ , ' , ' 
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Pen 

' Number 

Pnilel : s °L L 


Eggs Laid 


OWNEE 

Xumljer ' Niiniber ' 

Copper ^ 
liing ■ 

Specin.! 

Grade 

First ; Second 
Grade 1 Grade : 

Total 

i 

74 

012 

195 ^ 

8 


203 

5Ir. W. Fraser^ 


7’ 5 

913 : 

27 

177 

14 ^ 

218 i 

Twigs Park» 
Manorhamilton, 

Co. Leitrim. 

14' 

79 

014 

83 i 

131 

10 1 

230 i 

Mrs. L. Cox, 


80 

915 

214 : 

17 ; 

— ' 

231 '■ 

Victoria Park. 


S1 

910 

123 

84 : 

10 

217 ' 

Donnycarney, 


82 ' 

917 

191 ; 

43 i 

3 ^ 

237 

Co. Dublin. 


S;3 : 

918 

151 

51 

10 

212 


1 i> . 

m 

919 ' 

143 : 

58 : 


201 ' 

Miss P. Brady, 


0.7 

920 

40 i 

183 ; 

0 

232 , 

Newtowngirley. 
Ceananiius Mor. 

Co. IVleath. 

IT 

08 ; 

921 

179 

28 

3 ; 

•210 ■ 

Rev. Bro. Bergiii, 


100 i 

1)22 i 

145 

02 

— ; 

207 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 


101 ; 

923 

105 

111 : 

(> 1 

222 

Caliermoyle, Ardagh, 


102 ; 

924 i 

149 ' 

80 : 

9 i 

238 

Co. Limerick. 

18 : 

104 

925 ' 

231 

5 


236 

Mr. D. J. MacArthur, 

1 

108 : 

926 ; 

100 ; 

80 ’ 


240 : 

1 

Breemount House, 
Laracor, Trim, 

Co. Meath. 

19 i 

]()9 ! 

927 * 

42 

175 :■ 

6 

i 

223 

Mrs. A. M. Murray, 


110 : 

928 1 

89 

157 ! 

20 i 

200 

Tanderagee, 


112 : 

929 

114 i 

89 i 

3 1 

200 

Enfield, 


114 i 

930 1 

115 

115 i 

3 i 

( 

233 

Co. Meath. 

! 

1 

20 j 

115 j 

I 

931 j 

1 

229 

9 1 

1 

i 

239 

1 Miss P. Alley, 

Hfil P. F., Athboy, 

Co. Meath. 

21 1 

123 ; 

932 1 

i 145 

1 72 1 

j 

i 217 

Mrs. C. F. Cheamley, 


124 i 

933 j 

107 

i 65 1 


1 282 

[ Glendoneen, 


125 1 

934 1 

02 

145 

10 i 

1 217 

1 Balliiihassig, 


126 1 

935 : 

49 

j 159 i 

9 

1 217 ^ 

i Co. Cork. 

22 

130 ; 

930 : 

i 

189 

17 

j 

206 

R. CroasdaEe, 


132 ! 

937 ' 

1 

168 

90 

1 

259 

Ryiin, B-osenalis, 
Mountmellick, 
LaoigMs. 

28 

j 138 ^ 

i 1 

( ! 

! , : 

938 

97 

174 

8 

279 

'Mrs. N- 

Bedford, Idstowel, 

'Co* Kerry. 



242 


Pen 1 Piiiiet i 
Number | Number 

Numbet ; 
of ; 
Sealed ; 
Copper 1 
Ring ! 


Eggs 

Laid 


Owner 

Special 
Grade s 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

24 

139 ' 

939 ; 

182 ' 

37 


210 

Mrs. M. O’Donnell, 

140 : 

940 ' 

45 

180 

10 

235 

Porthall, 

; 

141 : 

941 

178 ; 

30 

— 

208 

Clonieigli, 

{ 

142 1 

942 1 

112 ' 

129 

— 

241 

Lifford, 

j 

143 

943 i 

148 ^ 

67 

2 

217 

Co. Donegal. 









53 

299 ; 

944 ^ 

186 I 

23 

2 

211 

'Miss M. Byrne, 

Montevideo, Roscrea, 

Co. Tipperary. 

54 ^ 

301 

945 

120 j 

90 

4 

214 

iMrs. M, Nagle, 

; 

302 

946 

176 ! 

68 

— 

244 

Springmount, Mallow, 


304 

947 i 

192 ' 

35 

1 

228 

Co. Cork. 

55 

i 

! 

1 

307 ! 

948 ; 

93 

154 

1 

248 

Miss N. O’Sullivan, 

319 

949 ' 

206 

23 


229 

Kiltanna, Knockaderry, 
Newcastle West, 

Co. Limerick. 

57 i 

1 

324 

950 

203 ; 

22 

— 

225 

Mrs. K. O’Driscoll, 
Lisloose, Tralee, 

Co. Kerry. 

58 ' 

325 

951 

82 

157 


239 

Mrs. M. P. Carville, 


326 

952 

12 

219 


243 

Carriekaslane House, 


328 

953 

132 

93 

! 3 

1 228 

Castleblayney, 


330 

954 

33 

193 1 

i 15 1 

243 i 

Co. Monaghan. 

59 

331 

955 

i 

210 1 

37 i 

1 

248 

Mrs. P, Lynch, 


333 

956 

38 i 

183 

3 

244 

Knockroe, 


334 

957 

153 

51 

, 4 

208 

Passage East, 


335 i 

336 j 

958 

959 1 

185 i 
I 49 1 

1 .,,,] 

41 

189 

' 

1 ^ 

226 

250 

Co. Waterford. 

69 

1 337 

960 

j 

202 

i 20 ' 

1 

i 

! 1 

1 

223 : 

Mrs. IL KeHy, 

Cedar Lodge, 

Rosslare Strand, 

Co. Wexford. 

62 

1 350 

1,046 

48 

175 

7 

1 

i 

230 ' 

Mrs. R. Elltin, 

Leitrim House, 

Lecaney, Movilie, 

Co. Donegal. 

'63 

356 

1,047 

72 

i 151 : 

7 

230 

Miss K. Newman, 


357 

1,048 

197 

9 : 

1 

207 

Drinadaly, Trim, 

Co. Meath. 

64 

' 361 ' 

1,049 ’ 

'' m ’ 

' 164 * 

1 

205 

Miss C. M. Brogan, 


362 

1,050 

156 

65 

— 

221 

PhilHstown House, 


363 

1,051 

^^69 , i 

169 

1 i 

239 

Trim, 


3» 

1 ' ' 

: 1,062 

196 

, 8 

■ 2 1 

206 

Co. Meath. 


213 


Pen 

Puiiet 

Number 
of ; 
Sealed | 
Copper 1 
Ring i 


Eggs I^aib 


Owner 

Xiiiober , 

Xember 

Special , 
Grade , 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

60 

375 

1 ,053 

170 

48 : 


22- 1 

^liss M. ]U. Bowe, 


378 

R054 

42 

174 

12 ; 

228 

Graigueavalla House, 
Errill , B ally bropliy , 
Laoighis. 

67 

379 

1,055 : 

159 ; 

68 

1 ■ 

228 

Mrs. A. B. Barbour, 


380 

1.056 • ' 

15 ‘ 

199 

26 

240 

Knockbeg House, 

1 

381 

1,057 

109 ; 

108 

2 

219 

Collooney, 


384 

1,058 

214 . 

13 

1 

228 

Co. Sligo. 

08 

386 

1,059 

70 

150 

8 

234 

Mrs. M, Drohan. 


387 

1,060 

1 06 ' 

19 

— 

215 

Ballvneviii, 


388 

1 ,061 

211 

28 

1 

240 

Carrick-on-Suir, 


389 

390 

- 1,062 

1 1,063 ' 

28 1 
1 85 : 

181 

19 

24 

1 

233 

205 

Co. Waterford. 

69 ; 

301 

i 1,064 

163 

42 

1 

200 

' Mrs. M. J. 'Williams, 


393 

i 1,065 

47 

102 

9 

218 

^Miitown, Kilmacow, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

70 1 

397 

: 1,066 

25 

200 

< 

232 

: Miss M. Miileahy, 


400 

1 1,067 

102 

82 

4 

248 

1 Abbey view, Clonniek 


401 

Dead : 

124 

93 

1 i 

218 

i Co. Tipperary. 

71 

1 410 

i 1,0«8 

! 1 

i 

i 69 i 

: 

i 

i 

144 

1 ^ : 

: 216 

i 

1 Mrs. A. Keenan, 
i Sreenty, Shantonagh, 
j Castleblayney, 

j Co. Monaghan. 

72 

j 

’ 513 

: 1 ,069 ' 

1 i 

214 

4 

1 

‘ 218 

i 

j Mr. M. Burehaei, 


; 514 

1 1,070 

1 210 i 

1 1 

i ^ 

1 

1 ”” ^ 

j 214 

1 ICill, Co. ICildare. 


Rhode Island Red (52 Pullets). 


I 1 

; i 

Pen 1 Pullet ; 

1 

Number ! 

of ! 
Sealed i 
Copper 1 
Ring 1 


Eggs 

Laib 


i 

Owner 

Number : Number' 

: i 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

26 ' 148 ! 

i 1 

1 

1,071 I 

! 1 

133 

1 

71 

I 1 

1 ! 

208 

Mrs. F. Gieeson, 

: Tiiiarana, Killaloc, ' 

Co. Clare. ' 

i i 

27 ! 151 ^ 

i 

1,072 ' 

1 

1 

' 171 ! 

53 

J 

225 * 

5lrs. .M. 'Campion, . : 

152 

: 1,073 

180 : 

44 : 

i — ' 

224 

Narraghmore Rectory* 

i 153 

i 1,074 ' 

45 ' 

183 ■ 

1 14 i 

'242 

1 , 'Ballytore, 

, i " 

1 

1" ' ' 


t. 

! 

.. 

j' ' ’,Cb, Kildare-," ' 

i , ' ' '' - '"'V 





244 


Pea 

i 

PuHet 1 

i 

Number | 
of j 
Sealed 
Copper 
King j 


Eggs 

Laid 


OWNEE 

Number 

Kmmber 

Special | 
Grade I 

i 

First 

Grade 

Second 1 „ . , 
Grade 1 

! 

28 i 

! 

158 i 

i 

1,075 

i 

1 

49 

186 

3 

238 

Mrs. L. V. Lane Allman, 
Woodlands, Bandon, 

Co. Cork, 

31 

177 i 

1,070 

123 

81 

4 

208 

Mrs. K. Earl, 


180 1 

1 

1,077 

121 

92 


216 

Grantstown House. 
M'atertbrd. 

32 

181 ^ 

1,078 

122 

89 

G 

217 

Miss A. D. Maude, 

The Lodge, 

Giendalough, 

Co. Wicklow. 



33 

189 ; 

1,079 

184 

20 

3 

207 

-Mr. W. Bland, 


191 ' 

1,080 

98 

139 

12 

249 

Sailyford P.F., Eatli, 


192 

1,081 

82 

131 

4 

217 

Portarlington, 

Laoighis. 

34 

193 

1,082 

90 

132 

1 

223 

Mrs. M. Danalier, 


196 

1,083 

17 

188 

3S 

243 

Khockalton P. F., 


197 

1,084 

173 

48 

! 


222 

Nenagh, 

Co. Tipperary. 

1 

35 

! 

199 

1 

1,085 

69 

152 

4 

225 

^ Mrs. M. G. King, 


202 

1,086 

25 

184 

10 

219 

1 Beech Grove, 


204 

1,087 

35 1 

1 

196 

20 

251 

1 Lonadea, 

I Co. Kildare. 

37 

212 

1,088 i 

74 

147 

1 10 

* 231 

Mrs. M. A., Miller, 


214 

i 

1,089 ; 

31 

i 

: 199 i 

1 

3 

233 

Millview, Lenamore, 

I Co. Longford. 

38 

218 

1 1,090 

j 

95 

113 

5 

213 

Mrs. E. Maliony, 


221 

1,091 

201 ! 

5 1 

— 

206 

Ballinagrane, Borris, 


222 

1 1,092 

180 i 

1 

54 

1 

! 235 

Co. Carlow. 

45 

625 

1 1,097 ' 

205 

2 

— 

I ! 

207 

! 

^ Mrs. B. Rafter, 

Knockthomas, Nurney, 
Bagenalstown, 

Co. Carlow. 

: 73 

419 

1,098 

53 

149 

12 

; 214 

Mrs. E. Loughrey, 

1 Dramumna, Cmsheen, 
Co. Clare- 

74 

. 422, ' 

1,099 

20 

217 

10 

i 

247 

Mrs. E. M. Hodgins, 
Bangan, Koscrea, 

. Co. 'Tipperary. 



245 


Pen 

Pullet 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laid 


OWNTIE 

Xuniber 

Xnniber 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

75 

427 

1,100 

161 

39 

1 

201 

Miss M. O’Donovan, 


428 

1,101 

105 

114 



219 

Dromore, Villierstown, 


429 

1,102 

156 

94 

2 

252 

Cappoquin, 


430 

1,103 

155 

75 

2 

232 

Co. Waterford. 


432 

1,104 

14 

213 

25 

252 


77 

440 

1,105 

191 

15 


206 

Mrs. K. Sheehy, 

Bridge House, 

B ailing arry, 

Co. Limerick. 

79 

455 

1,100 

60 

154 


214 

Miss J, Rowe. 

Moylaw, Crossmolina, 

Co. Mayo. 

81 

463 

1,107 

208 

15 

1 

224 

Mrs. A. McHugh, 


4G4 

1,108 

70 

134 

6 

210 

Claggan, 


465 

1,109 

78 

149 

9 

236 

Carrigart, 


466 

1,110 

135 

87 

1 

223 

Co. Donegal. 

S3 

475 

1,111 

115 

120 

1 

236 

Mrs. H. Bruce, 


478 

1,112 

251 

7 

— 

258 ' 

Hill Brook, Birr, 


479 1 

1,113 ! 

107 

149 

2 

258 

Offaly, 

85 i 

1 

1 487 i 

1,114 i 

74 

j 

129 

6 

209 

Mrs. A. R. Ferguson, 


489 1 

1,115 I 

143 

90 1 

1 

234 

Cloghboiey, Co. Sligo. 

86 

494 ' 

1,116 

24 

208 

24 

256 

Mrs. J. McCarthy, 


495 ' 

1,117 

80 1 

140 i 

4 

224 

Caherelly Castle, 


496 

1,118 

226 

U 

— ; 

237 

Grange, Kilniallock, 

i 

: 498 : 

j 1 

1,119 

161 

49 1 

1 


210 

Co. Limerick. 

87 

499 i 

1,120 

202 

32 

2 ! 

236 

Miss C. Mealiff, 


500 I 

1,121 

226 

14 

1 

241 

Ballinamona House, 


502 ' 

1,122 

128 

104 1 

2 

234 ’ 

Tullamore, 


: 504 < 

1 

1,123 

128 

93 

3 

224 

Offaly. 

j 

88 

505 1 

1,124 

1 

78 I 

171 

2 ! 

251 

* Mrs. 0. McKenna, 


506 j 

1,125 

105 ; 

^ i 

116 

i 

‘ 5 '' 

\ 

226 

: ^ Doagheys, Glasslough, 

Co. Monaghan. 

89 

320 

1,126 

! 

58' ^ 

t 

■ ■ ' i 

I 

152 ! 

i 

\ 

6 j 

• 

' ■ . ,t 

216 ! 
i 

1 

Mrs. M. Smyth, 

Kijelo-on, 'Dunbpyne, ' ' 
Co* Meath. 




246 


White Leghobn (15 Pullets). 


1 

Pen 1 

1 

Pullet I 

Number j 
of 1 
Sealed 
Copper ! 
Ring 1 


Eggs 

Laid 

1 

Owner 

Kumber | 

Number | 

S 

Special 1 
Grade j 

First 

Grade 

! Second ^ 
i Grade 

Total 

4Ci 

261 

1,008 i 

208 

41 

] 

1 ^ 

250 

Miss K. I. Cunningham, 


264 

1,009 I 

154 

107 


268 

Monriade P. F., Naas, 
Co. ICildare. 

47 

266 

1.010 

46 

166 

i 

1 

! 4 

216 

Mrs. E. Hornidge, 


267 

1,011 

122 

97 

3 

222 

Tulfarris P. F., 


268 

1,012 

184 

33 

! 

! 

221 

Biessiiigton, 

Co. iVickiow. 

4E 

1 

2TS : 

! 1,010 

1 : 

^ 175 

38 

i 

1 2X3 i 

I 

j Mrs. M. E. Higgins, 


1 275 

1 1,014 

103 

115 

i — 

' 218 i 

1 Carramarla Lodge, 


j 276 

1 1,015 

: 154 

i 57 

— 

; 211 ^ 

! Clareniorris, Co. Mayo. 

50 

! 

i 

i 28J1 

! 1,016 

185 

17 

i 

1 

; 203 

' Mrs. L. Burke, 


I 284 

1,017 

70 

138 

25 

1 239 

Saiitry Hall, 


j 286 

■ 1,018 

j 33 

; 109 

1 

6 

j 238 

j Santry, Co. Dublin. 

51 

1 291 

1 

1,019 

1 

i 

; 35 

i 

1 

,i_ 

t 

182 

! 18 

' 235 

1 

1 

1 Mrs. J. Simpson, 

Clonoiilty, 

Gooids Cross, 

; Co. Tipperary. 


52 

614 

' 1,020 ; 

' 186 : 

18 

1 

i 205 ■ 

Mrs. M. A. Walsh, 

{ 

617 1 

1,021 : 

; 169 

3:5 


: 202 : 

Wardstown, Athboy, 
Co. Meath. 

t 

\ 

1 

618 1 

1 1 ,022 ' 

j 186 ' 

15 

— 

' 201 * 


Bitff Rock (8 Pullets). 


! 

Pen 1 
Number | 

Pullet 

Number 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Bing 


Eggs Laid 


Owner 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

90 

525 

Dead 

210 

33 


243 

Sister-m-Charge, 


528 

■ 

1,127 

32 

210 

14 

256 

The Technical School, 
Stradbally, Laoighis. 

91 

529 

1,128 

107 

51 

1 

219 

Mrs. J. A. Donegan, 


i 631 i 

^ 1,129 

164 ! 

66 

2 

282 

Blakestown, Ardee, 


533 

1,130 

35 

178 

4 

237 

Co. Louth. 

92 

1 

1 

537 i 

1,131 

40 

! 

182 

21 

243 

IMrs. M. X. Ffrench, 

* Poulfaille,*’ New Boss, 
Co. Wexford. 

' 94 

S60 

1 1,132' 

! 26 

183 

12 

1 221 

Mrs. B, McKenna, 


562 


; 76 ■ 

124 

6 

1 205 

GiMtoivn, , Navan, 


; ■„ , 

j Dead 

i ' _ ' 




' ,Co., Meath- ’ 
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Babeed Rock (10 Pullets). 


Pen 

! Puiiet ! 

; Niiiiiber - 
of 

1 Sealed 
i Copper 

1 Ring 


Eggs Laid 

i . .. 


Owner 

Number 

Ntimber 

; Special ' 

; Grade j 

First 

Grade 

Second 
i Grade 

1 

1 Total 

i 

90 

! 580 

■ 

1 1,164 

1 

1 1 

^ 236 j 

! ! 

i 

17 

1 

253 

i Mrs. H. McGowan, 

! AiiglmvoMI, Kiolougb, 

; Co. Leitrim. 

97 

1 583 

1,185 

1 i 

: X9 ! 

182 ' 

1 

' 8 i 

209 

1 iMiss B. Power, 


j 585 

1,130 1 

23 • 

182 

1 12 ^ 

217 

i Slievenie, 


t 586 i 

: 1,137 I 

! 57 ^ 

164 : 

i ^ ' 

227 

! Butlerstown, 


588 j 

1,138 j 

' 130 j 

72 ’ 

i 

1 1 I 

j 203 

Co. Waterford. 

99 

i 

i 1 

: 599 ! 

1,139 j 

i 

1 

153 j 

75 j 

1 

i 

1 

1 1 

i ! 

] 

! 229 

f 

1 

i 

xMrs. 51. A. Kelly, 

Carranstown, Ballivor, 
Co. Meath. 

100 

) i 

: 601 i 

j 

1,140 i 

J18 ! 

86 

I 1 



1 

204 

JMrs. E. A. Henderson, 


1 602 1 

1,141 1 

191 i 

10 

2 

203 

Ardrum, 


i 603 i 

1,142 ; 

123 i 

92 

i 6 1 

218 : 

Inniscarra, 


I 006 I 

1 1 

1,143 i 

42 1 

158 

1 ^ 1 

; 205 

i 

Co. Cork. 


Light Sussex (5 Pullets). 


Fen 

Pullet 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laid 


OWNJSB 

Number 

Number 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

40 

231 

1,093 

73 

139 

7 

219 

Miss P. White, 


233 

1,094 

128 

90 

1 

219 

Gortnaftuir P. F., 
Clonm^, Co. Tipperary. 

42 

245 

1,095 

72 

139 

5 

216 

Rev. J. R, O’Rourke, 
BiacJdion P. F., 

Blue BaH, Tullamore, 

Offaly. 

44 

257 

1,096 

i 

i 

39 ' 

1 ' j 

i. i 

^ 176 

i ■ 

1 

^ 14 1 

1 

■ 1 

229 

Miss D, M. Place, 
Rosemount, New Ross, 
Co. Wexford. 

95 

; 566 

1,133, 

1 

! ’ 

1 

; 34 1 

i ; ) 

1 

! 

1 

^ ■ 

''' : ,-"i 

209 

Miss Be Ifalsh, ' ■ ■ 
BaHylemon ' Lodge, ■' 

,, ' ^ iCappS^li;, ■, i’ 

. Co. .Waterford. 
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CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Certificates were awarded as follows : — 

(a) A Special Certificate for individual birds laying 220 first grade eggs 

or over. 

(b) A First Class Certificate for individual birds laying 200 but less 

than 220 first grade eggs. 

(c) A Second Class Certificate for 'individual birds laying less than 

200, but over 170 first grade eggs. 

Individual birds producing more than twenty per cent, of second grade 
eggs were ineligible for Certificates. 

The following Tables give particulars of the number of eggs laid by 
individual birds which qualified for Certificates, together with the Class of 
Certificate awarded in each case : — 


Table XIV. 


Section I. — White Wyandotte. 


Name anb Addkess ' 

OF 0%VNEE 

! 

Pen ! 
No. ; 

Pullet 
No. ; 

Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total j 


1 : 

1 

180 ‘ 

3 

183 : 

Second 

Mrs. R. ]\iiirpbY, 


2 

216 

8 

224 ; 

First 

Newratli, 


S 

102 

22 

214 

Second 

Waterford. 


4 

225 

3 

228 

Special 

, 


5 i 

191 

— 

191 

Second 

1 

1 

6 

227 

2 

229 

Special 

i 

Mrs. M. Deegan, 

1 

2 1 

9 

183 

20 

203 

Second 

Roadside P.F., 

Lodge Park, FresMi»rd, 
Co. Kilkemiy. 


10 

175 

14 

189 

Second 

) 

Mrs. E. M. Oliara, i 

3 

13 

207 

5 

212 

First 

Mornlngton, Crookedwood, 1 

! 

15 i 

190 i 

36 i 

226 

Second 

Co. Westmeatli. j 


16 

222 

! 

8 

230 

Special 

i 

1 

i 

4 

19 

213 


213 * 

First 

Miss E. Powell, 


1 20 

233 

13 

1 246 

Special 

Curraghmore House, ^ 


I 21 

197 

1 

198 

Second 

Borrisokane, 

1 

22 

! 211 

— 

211 

First 

Co. Tipperary, 


' 23 

1 213 

1 

214 

First 



24 

j 179 


185 

Second 

Mis. M. Sheehy, 

Ballyhahill,,, BaEtugarry, 

Co. LimeTick. 

S 

29 

1 

j 175 

i 

1 

1 

{ 

1 15 

! 

i 

1 

190 

Second 
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XAilE ANB ADBEjESS 

OF Owner 

1 

j Pen 
; No 

i 

1 Pullet 

No. 

j 

1 Eggs Laid 

f Class 
! of 

1 Certificate 

1 awarded 

j First 

1 Grade 

j Second 

1 Grade 

j Total 
i 


B 

i ‘ 

31 

209 

i 1 

! 210 

! ' ' '■ 

1 First 

Miss A. G. Twi^g, 


33 

227 

i 11 

! 23S 

1 Special 

Greenwood , lakihide , 


34 

202 

— 

202 

; I'irst 

C'o. Doblin. 

1 

: 3.5 

199 

: 3 

f 202 

Second 


i 

30 

222 

1 — 

1 222 

Special 

^Irs. J. R. Boyd, 

7 

38 

202 

10 

I 

1 

212 

First 

The Rectory, 


30 

183 

1 

184 

Second 

Kilialoe, 


40 

208 

2 

, 210 

First 

Co. Clare. 


41 

176 

4 

180 

Second 

.’^Irs. W. D. Baker. 

8 

43 

217 

G 

" ■ 

223 

First 

Whitehall Towers, 


46 

210 

16 

226 

First 

Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 


48 

257 

0 

263 

Special 

Mrs. P. Connoliv. 

9 

49 

179 

6 

185 

Second 

Carriicarnore , Corvailev , 


51 

214 

1 

215 

First 

Co, IMonaghan. 








10 

55 

183 

IG 

199 

Second 

Mr. W. Lawrence, 


50 

240 

6 

252 

Special 

Cloiimincli P. F., 


58 

240 

— 

240 

Special 

TiiiiaTnore, OfTalv. 


59 

245 

2 

247 

Special 



60 

221 

7 

228 

i Special 


1 11 

61 

’ 218 

: ^ 

! 251 

; Special 

Mrs. 3L Strong, 1 

1 

i 02 

268 

5 

i 273 

j Special 

Moate House, 


03 

248 

i 3 

: 249 

! Special 

Keiis (Ceanaiiniis I!^Ior), 


04 

275 

— 

275 

Special 

Co. Meath. i 

1 

1 65 ^ 

' 232 

4 

236 

Special 

I 

1 

! 

1 06 

220 i 

19 

239 : 

Special 

Mrs. R. Craigie, | 

12 : 

72 i 

186 

2 

188 1 

Second 

Harrestown House, ; 





1 


St. Margaret’s, l 

: 

1 i 


! 

1 , 

! ! 


Co. Dublin. j 


i 

1 

i 

! 1 


i 

Ml, W. Fraser, , 

13 

: 74 , 

203 


i 1 

1 ! 

' 203 ! 

1 First 

Twigs Park, j 


[ 75 ! 

204 

1 14 

; 218 

First 

Manorhamiltoii, 1 


! 78 ' 

179 

1 

■ 179 

Second 

Co. Leitrim. j 


j 





L. Cox, I 

14 

79 

214 

' 16 

230 

First 

Victoria Park, j 


80 

231 

— 

: 231 

Special 

Doiinycarney, i 


81 

207 

10 

217 

Fiist 

Co. Dubhn. 


82 

234 

3 

237 

Special 



83 


10 

: 212 

First 

Captain N. H. Medealf, 

15 

1 ,! 

85 ' 

202 j 

173 j 

1 

: 174 '' 

'Second , 

D'aikey Avenue, ! 


i 88 i 

197 


' 197 

Second . 

Dalkey* Co* Dublin. , | 

! ' 

i , 89 j 

^ 196 j 


i ,1:96 
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Name and Address j 
OF Owner ! 

! 

Pen 

No. 


Eggs Laii 

> 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

No. 

First 1 Second 
Grade | Grade 

Total 

i^Iiss P. Brady, i 

16 

91 

1 

190 1 

1 

i 

11 

201 

Second 

Newtownpjirleyj . 


93 

201 

— ! 

201 

First 

Ceanannus Mor, | 


95 

223 

9 1 

232 

Special 

Co. Meath. j 




i 



I 

I 

Rev. Bro. Bergin, I 

17 

98 

207 i 

3 

210 

First 

Our Ladv of Lourdes, 


100 

207 j 

— 1 

207 

First 

Cahermovie, Ardagb, 


101 

210 

0 ! 

222 

First 

Co. Limerick. j 


102 

229 ! 

J- 

9 1 

238 

Special 

! 

Mr. D. J. MaeArthur. 

18 

t 

104 

236 1 

1 

1 

236 

Special 

Breemount House, 


105 

198 1 

9 

202 

Second 

Laracor, Trim, 


108 

246 1 


246 

Special 

Co. 'Meath. 



i 





19 

109 

217 i 

6 

223 

First 

I^frs. A. M. Murray, 


110 

246 i 

20 

266 

Special 

Tanderagee, 


112 

203 1 

8 

206 

First 

Enfield. Co. Meath. 


113 

192 ! 

2 

194 

Second 



114 

230 j 

3 

... 

283 

Special 

Miss P. Aliev. 

20 

115 

238 i 

1 

239 

Special 

Hill P. XL, 

1 

118 

175 ! 

2 

177 ! 

Second 

At h boy, Co. Meath 


1 



1 1 
i i 


Mrs. C. F. CheaTuley. 

21 

1 128 

1 

217 1 


i 

i 217 

Blrst 

Glendoneen, 


124 

232 

— 

1 232 

Special 

Ballinhassig, 

1 

! 

125 ^ 

207 

10 

217 

First 

Co. Cork. 


126 

208 

9 

217 

First 

Mrs. R. Croasdaile, 

! 22 

130 

206 


206 

First 

Rynn, Rosenaliis, 

1 

1 

131 

187 ' 

— 

187 

Second 

Mountniellick. 



132 

258 I 

1 

259 

Special 

Mrs. N. MeElligott, 

i 28 

134 

176 

2 

178 

Second 

Bedford, Listowel, 

j 

135 

175 

10 

185 

Second 

Co. Kerr\\ 

1 

137 

196 

— 

196 

Second 


.r .. 

138 

271 

8 

279 

Special 


! 

1 24 

139 

219 


219 

First 

Mrs. M. 0*Do,cmeIi, 


140 

225 

10 

235 

Special ^ 

Porthall, Clonieigh, 

! 

141 

208 

— 

208 

First 

Lifford, Co. Donegal. 

1 

142 

241 

— 

241 

Special 



143 

215 

2 

217 

First 

Mrsi. L, Ahem, 

25 

620 

184 

29 

213 

Second 

Ballymagooly, 


621 

180. 

2 

182 

Second 

; JMWlow, Co. Cdrk. 


623 

195 

15 

210 

Second' 


‘251 


Section II. — Sitting Breeds (other than White Wyandotte). 


Name and Addbess 

OF OWNEB 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 

i f _ 

1 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

; Second 

1 Grade 

1 

! Total 

Rhode Inland Red. 





i 


F. Gleeson. 


147 

198 

! 15 

216 

Second 

Tinarana. Killaioe, 


148 

204 

i 4 

208 

First 

Co. Clare. 


150 

188 

! ___ 

! 

188 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 








27 

151 

224 

!' 1 

225 

Special 

Mrs. M. Campion, 


1,j2 

224 

— 

224 

Special 

Xarra^hmore Hcetory, 


158 

228 

14 

242 

Special 

Ballitore, 

! 

1 154 i 

186 

< 2 

188 

Second 

Co. lviidari.\ ' 

1 

i 

155 ! 

189 

i 22 

211 

Second 


1 

156 

189 

— 

189 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 


' 1 

i 

1 

i i 

! 1 
1 


Mrs. L. V. La lie- Allman, : 

28 ; 

158 : 

285 

i 1 

238 i 

Special 

Woodlands, Baiidon, 


161 , 

185 

i 15 j 

200 { 

Second 

Co. Cork. 




i ! 

1 


Rhode Island Red. ; 




! 

i 

i 

! 


Miss B, Strong, ' 

29 

165 

194 

1 

195 i 

Second 

Moate House, ' 


1 66 j 

194 

10 J 

204 i 

Second 

Kells (Ceananmis Mor), 


107 ' 

196 

13 ! 

206 : 

Second 

Co. Meath. ' 





! 



Rhode Island Red. \ 

Mrs. J. Kirkwood, i 

Derrycaroe, Dromod, ' 

Co. Leitrim, , 

, 30 ; 

170 

171 ; 

1 

175 
197 ' 

i 

! 

; 36 ; 

; 2 1 

211 ; 
109 I 

! 1 

Second 

Second 

1 

Rhode Island Red. 

Mrs. K. Earl, ; 

i 

3, 1 

! 

176 

181 ^ 

1 

I 

■ 182 

Second 

Grantstown House, j 


177 

204 i 

i 4 

; 208 

First 

Waterford. i 

j 

; 179 

108 

! 

1 198 

Second 

i 

i 

1 

180 

213 : 

1 3 

i 216 

First 

i 

Rho^de Island Red. 

! 



i 



.Miss A. D. Maude, 

32 i 

LSI 

'211 ' 

6 ! 

217 1 

First 

The Lodge, Glendalough, i 

Co. Wicklow. i 

1 

i 

I 1 





Rhode Island Red, i 

.Mr. IV. Bland, 1 

33 

187 

190 


190 

'Second 

Sallyford, P. F., | 


188 

240 

, — 

240 

Specif 

Ratli, Portarlington, ; 


189 

204 

3 

207 

First 

Laoighis. 


191 

237 

12 

249 

Special' 



192 

: 213 

4 

2XT 

First 

fi&ode Island Bed. 



i 




1.; , i 

34 

Ida 

1 222 

1 i 

223 : 

Special 

Mri M. Banaher, ' ; 


194 , 1 

1 196 

2 1 

198 

Serond 

. ICaockalton P. F., " "i 


. 196, 1 

205 

'SB 1 

':"'24S 

First 

Heuagh^ Cow Tipperary, , 1 


J.97 ■] 

j ^1 ' 

1 

' .^2 


« , ' ' ' , , ; ■ 'i 

J; 


>198 ■’ 

, 186 

''■"3 '1 

ylB9 j 

' : 

Second 
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Name and Addeess 

OF OWNEE 

Pen 

No 

PaUet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Rhode Island Red. 







Mrs. M. G. Kino; 

35 

199 

221 

4 

225 

Special 

Beech Grove, 


202 

209 

10 

219 

First 

Donadea, Co. Kildare. 


204 

231 

20 

251 

Special 

Rhode Island Red. 




i 



Mrs. A. L. Hurley, 

36 

205 

175 

I 

176 

Second 

Belmont, Cobh, 


208 

180 

2 

182 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


210 

178 

1 1 

179 

Second 

Rhode Island Med. 







Mrs. M. A. Miller, 

37 

212 

221 

10 

231 

Special 

^Illlview, Lenamore, 


214 

230 

s 

233 

Special 

Co, Longford. 


215 

178 

1 2 

180 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 








38 

217 

184 

1 

185 

Second 

Mrs. E. Mahony, 


218 

208 

5 

213 

First 

Baliinagrane, 


220 

184 

18 

202 

Second 

Borris, Co. Carlow. 


221 

206 

— 

206 

First 




222 

284 


235 

Special 

Light Sussex. 

j 






Miss P. White, 

i 40 

229 

195 

1 

196 

Second 

Gortnaduir P. F., 

j 

230 

183 

1 

184 

Second 

Clonmel, 


231 

i 212 

; 7 

■ 219 

First 

Co. Tipperary. 


233 

218 

1 

219 

First 


! 

234 I 

1 192 

8 

200 

Second 

Light Sussex. 

i 

i 

j 

i 




Rev. J. R. O’Rourke, 

! 42 

242 

173 

— 

173 

Second 

Black Lion P. F., 


243 

172 

3 i 

175 

Second 

Blue Ball, 


245 

211 

5 

1 216 - 

First 

Tullamore, OfMy. 





1 

I 


j 

Light Sussex. 







Mrs. E. M. Perceval, 

43 

249 

186 

3 

189 

Second 

Temple House, 

1 






Baiiymote, Co, Sligo. 



! 




Light Sussex. 







Miss D. m: Place, ! 

44 

254 

191 

2 

193 

Second 

Rosemoiint, New Ross, ‘ 


257 

215 

14 

229 

First 

Co. Wexford. 







Rhode Island Red. j 





1 


Mrs. B, Rafter, 

45 

625 

207 



207 1 

First 

Knockthomas, Nurney, 


628 

190 

4 

194 ' 

Seaond 

Bagenalstowri, 


630 

195 

1 

196 

Second 

Co. Carlow. 






.. 


I 
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Section III* — Non-Sitting Breeds. 


; ' i Eggs Laid | Class 

Name Address ’ Pea ; Pullet ; ; -"I of 

OF Owner ; Xo. No. First ' Secoad i i Certificate 

. * ■ , Grade , Grade ' Total ! awarded 


White Leghorn, 5 

Miss K. Cunaifigham, : 

Monriade P. F., I 

Xtias, Co. Kildare. 

40 201 

202 
204 

240 

195 

201 

1 ! 
18 1 
7 

250 

213 

268 

Special 

Second 

Special 

i 

White Leghorn. 

: i 

■ 


' 



Airs. E. Homidge, 

47 1 200 

212 

4 

210 

First 

Tiilfarris P. F.j 

! 207 

219 

3 

222 

First 

Blessington, 

i 20S 

217 

4 

221 

First 

Co. Wicklow. 

1 209 

176 

1 

. 

177 

Second 

While Leghorn. 

i 

! 





Mrs. M. E. Higgins, 

48 i 271 

192 

— 

192 

Second 

(‘arramarla Lodge, 

' 273 

213 

— 

213 

First 

Claremorris, 

■' 274 

180 

1 

181 

Second 

Co. iMayo. 

; 275 

218 

— 

218 

First 


I 276 

211 

. 

211 

First 

White Leghorn. 

i 

i 





Mrs. M. E. Shanlev, 

49 277 

187 

2 

189 

Second 

Dromard, Droniod, ; 

! 280 

187 

2 

189 

Second 

Co. Leitrim. 






White Leghorn. ! 

1 


j 



.Mrs. li. Burke, ! 

50 j 283 

202 i 

1 ! 

■ 203 1 

First 

Saiitry Hall, j 

• 284 

214 ! 

i 1 

239 1 

First 

Santry, Co. Dublin. 

, 1 285 

1 172 

1 5 j 

177 

Second 

! 

1 286 1 

232 ^ 

I 3 1 

■ 238 

Special 

i 

I 28S 

171 ’ 

1 1 1 

• ! 

172 ' 

Second 

White Leghorn. 

i 


1 



Mrs. J. Simpson, ; 

ol j 290 i 

178 

17 i 

: 195 

Second 

Clonouity, 

291 : 

217 

18 

235 

First 

Goold’s Cross, 

293 

196 

— 

196 

Second 

Co* Tipperary. 

! 





White Leghorn. 

i 





Mrs. M, A. Walsb, 

52 1 614 

204 

1 : 

205 

First 

Wardstown, Atbboy, 

1 617 

202 

— 

202 

First 

Co. Meath. 

1 618 

1 

201 


201 

First 


Section IV. — White Wyandotte. Station Hoebeib®, 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Pen 

No 

Pnliet 

No. 

Ei 

GMIS LAH 

> 

O&ss 

Of , 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

'Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total * 

Byroe, , , , 

'' , Motttevidio, Roscrea, 

’Co. Tipperary. 

53 . 

1 ■ i 

r ; 

296, < 

299 

300 

i. 

186 
209 ; 

178 i 

1 

2 

„ IBS 
211 1 
178 

Second ^ : 

■ First ' 
Serond' , 





Name and Address | 

OF Owner ! 

i 

i 

j 

Eggs Laii 


Class 

No, : 

I 

No. 

First ■ 
Grade i 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Certificate 

awarded 


54 i 

301 

210 

4 

214 

First 

Mrs, M. Nagle, 


302 

244 

— 

244 

Special 

Spriiigmoiiiit. 


303 

199 

2 

201 

Second 

Mallow, 


304 

227 

1 

228 

Special 

Co. Cork. 


30,5 

195 

2 

197 

Second 



300 

173 

39 

212 

Second 

Miss N- O’SiiIiivaB, 

55 

307 

247 

1 

248 

Special 

Kiltanna, Knockaderrv, 


309 

199 

— 

199 

Second 

Newcastle Westj 

Co. Limerick. 


310 

229 


229 

Special 

Mrs. R. B. Eadie. 

5Vi 

314 

19,9 

1 

200 

Second 

The Poplars, Beaufort, 


317 

193 

2 

195 

Second 

Co. Kerry. 


318 

189 

3 

192 

Second 

:\frs. K. O’Driscoll, 

57 

319 

177 

1 

178 

Second 

Lisloose, Tralee, 


322 

179 

— 

179 

Second 

Co. Kerry. 


324 

225 


225 

Special 

Mrs. M. P. Carviile, 

58 

325 

239 


239 

Special 

Carrickaslane House, 


32(i 

231 

12 

243 

Special 

Castleblayiiey, 


328 

225 

3 

: 228 i 

Special 

Co. 5lonaghuii, 


330 

228 

15 

243 j 

Special 

iMrs. M. Lymcb, 

59 

; 331 i 

247 

1 

; 248 

Special 

Knockroe, 


333 

241 

3 

244 1 

Special 

Passage East, 


334 ; 

1 204 

4 ’ 

208 

First 

Co. Waterford, 


335 j 

1 22(> 

— 

i 220 I 

Special 



1 336 : 

238 : 

12 ; 

250 1 

Special 

I^Irs. M. Kelly, 

90 : 

337. ! 

i 

222 

i 

1 1 

223 - 

Special 

Cedar lA>dge, 


338 1 

182 

— i 

182 i 

Second 

Rosslare Strand, 

Co. Wexford. 

I i 

340 1 

! i 

1 

175 

— 

175 

Second 

Mr. F. Hannon. i 

i 01 i 

344 

i 

: 175 

5 

180 

Second 

Deerpark, Croghan, Rhode, : 

1 

347 i 

1 188 ^ 

2 i 

190 

Second 

Edenderiy", Offaly. 


: 348 i 

; 171 j 

\ 

\ 1 

171 

Second 

Mrs. R. Elkin, 

; 62 

1 350 : 

223 ■ 

j 

' 7 

1 230 

Special 

Leitrim House, 


351 

174 ‘ 

4 

178 

Second 

Lecaney, Moville, ; 

Co. Donegal. 

i ' 

I 353 

i 

179 j 

i ’ 

2 

' 1 

: 181 

Second 

1 

Misw K. Newman, i 

63 

' 1 

i 

355 

183 i 




.IMnadaly, Trim, , j 

i i 

356 

223 1 

7 

loO 

280 

oecuoci 

Special . 


j 1 

357 

358 1 

206 j 

176 

1 

207 

176 

First ... ■ 
Second 

■' ' ^ '' ' '' ' ' ' ■ 

1 , ! 

359 I 

185 i 

1 

— 

185 

Second 


Eggs Laib 


Class 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Fen 

No. 

! Pullet 
: No. 

i 

First 

Grade 

Second , 
Grade 

Total 

' of 

Certificate 
> awarded 

Hiss C. M. Bro^an^ 

: (U 

; ;56i 

204 

1 : 

205 

1 First 

Phillistown House, 


' 1502 

221 

— 

221 

’ Special 

Trim, Co. Meath. 


soil 

238 

1 : 

239 

Special 



366 

1 204 I 

1 2 1 

206 

1 First 

( 

Miss M, O’Keeffe, 

6.1 

30T 

' 182 i 

9 

191 

1 Second 

Baliybooden, Knocktopher, 

i 

: 3<)8 

i 170 j 

2 * 

172 

1 Second 

Co. Kilkenny. 


' 1571 

196 

11 I 

207 

1 Second 



1 372 

' 175 ! 

4 ; 

179 

1 Second 


Miss M. M. Bowe, 

Graijf^ueavalla House, 

Errill, Bailybrophy, 
Laoighis. 

66 

375 

377 

378 

224 

180 

216 

2 

12 

224 

182 

228 

Special 

Second 

First 

Mrs. A. B. Barbour, 

67 

379 

227 

1 

228 

Special 

Knockbe" House. 


380 

214 

26 

240 

First 

Colioooey. Co. Sli^o. 


381 

217 

2 

219 

First 



384 

227 


228 

Special 

Mrs. ]\L Droimn, 

68 

386 

226 

8 

234 

Special 

Balivnevin, 


387 

215 

— 

215 

First 

Carrick-on-Suir, 


388 

239 

1 

240 

Special 

Co. lYaterford. 


389 

209 

24 

233 

First 


- ■ 

390 

204 

1 

205 

First 

^frs- M. ITilliams, 

69 

391 

205 

1 

206 

First 

Miltown, Kilmacow, 


1 393 ; 

209 

9 i 

218 1 

First 

€o. Kilkenny. i 


5 1 

j 




1 

Miss M. Mulcahy, | 

I i 

70 

1 

! 397 

' 225 I 

7 ‘ 

I 232 ^ 

Special 

Abbeyview, Clonmel, 1 


1 398 

' 189 ! 

2 

191 ; 

Second 

Co. Tipperary. | 


! 400 

I 244 

4 : 

248 i 

Special 



401 

i 

1 217 

1 i 

218 

First 

' i 

^Irs. A. Keenan, 

1 j 

1 

71 

1 

! 409 

190 


190 

Second 

Sreenty, Shantonagh, 


410 

213 

3 

216 

First 

Ca^eblaymey, 


I 411 

189 i 

2 1 

191 

Second 

Co. Monaghan. 


1 

i 


1 

i 

1 



Mr. M. Biircliael, i 

72 

511 

192 

15 

207 

1 

Second 


1 

512 

173 

— 

173 

Second 

Kili, Co. Kffdare. 

1 

513 

218 i 

— 

218 

First 



514 

214 i 

— 1 

214 

First 
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Sectiox T. — Sitting Breeds (other than White Wyandotte). 

Station Holders. 




Eggs Laid 

1 Class 
! of 

OF OWXEK No 

No. 

; First 
; Grade 

1 Second 

! Grade 

! 

Total 

j Certificate 

1 awarded 

lUiode Lslfir^d Ueri. 






Mrs. C. Louf’iirev, TH 

41(5 

■ 197 

7 

204 

; Second 

Drumnmna, 

' 418 

180 

- 2 

182 

1 Second 

C'rasheeii, 

419 

, 202 

1 12 

214 

First 

Co. Clare. 

: 420 

j 182 


225 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 



1 



3frs. E. M. Hodffiiis, T4 

421 

181 

5 

186 

Second 

Banyan, Roserea. 

422 

237 

10 

247 

Special 

Co. Tipperary. 

•128 

172 

8 

175 

Second 


425 

199 

8 

207 

Second 


426 

198 

23 

221 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 






Miss M. O'Donovan, 75 

427 

200 

1 

201 

First 

Dromore, ■ 

42S 

219 

: — 

219 

First 

Villierstown, ’ 

429 

250 

2 

252 

Special 

Cappoqiiiii. 

480 

230 

2 

232 

Special 

Co. Waterford. 

482 

227 

25 

252 

Special 

Rhode Island Red. 






Mrs. H. Langreil, 7(5 

488 

198 

— 

198 

Second 

Killinure, Tnllow, , 

: 434 i 

178 

— 

178 

Second 

Co. Wicklow. : ; 

435 s 

196 



196 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 

j 


1 : 



Mrs. K. Sheeliy, 77 

440 

206 

1 — ! 

; 206 

First 

Bridge House, : 






Ballingarry, ; 



1 i 



Co. Limerick. ^ 

i i 


i i 

i 



Rhode Island Red. ! 



j 



Mrs. M. Craite, i 78 1 

i 445 

i 189 

11 ^ 

200 

Second 

Tulla, : 1 

1 447 1 

1 198 

1 ! 

199 

Second 

Three Castles, | i 



1 



Co. Kilkenny. 1 i 



I 



Rhode Island Red. \ \ 

, , i 


1 



Miss'J. Ro’we, | 79 | 

455 

214 


214 

BTrst 

Moylaw, | 

j 





Crossmolina, i | 



i 



Co. Mayo. | 






i 

! 

Rhode Island Red. i 


i 




M:rs."A. McHugh, 81 

463 

223 

1 

224 

Special , 

Claggan, j 

464 

i 204 

6 

210 

First 

Carrig4Wt, | 

465 

> 227 

9 

236 

Special 

Co. Donegal. 1 i 

1 466 

: 222 

1 

1 

223 

Special 
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Name an» Address 

OF Owner 

Pen . 

: No. ; 

Pullet 
No. ' 

Eggs Laid 


Class 

of 

Certliieate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second | 
Grade ; 

Total 

Ehode Island Red, 

Mrs. H. Bruce, 

! 

475 

235 

! i 

i 1 1 

236 

Special 

HU! Brook, Birr, 

i 

476 

180 

! — ; 

180 

Second 

Offaly. 

J 

477 

195 

5 4 i 

199 

Second 

i : 

478 ; 

258 

! — j 

258 ’ 

Special 


i ! 

1 i 

479 ! 

256 

2 j 

258 

j Special 

! 

Rhode Island Red. 

Mrs. W. P. Delaney, 

; 84 

: j 

483 ■ 

' 199 

9 i 

! 

208 i 

1 

Second 

Newtown House. 

Crettyard, 

Laoigbis. 


1 




i 


Rhode Island Red. | 

Mrs. A, R. Ferguson. ■ 

Clogiiboley, 

Co, Sligo. 

85 i 

487 : 

489 1 

491 ' 

4.92 : 

203 
233 
197 j 
190 

6 ^ 
1 ; 
15 1 
1 

209 
234 i 
212 1 
197 s 

First 

Special 

Second 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. ' 

I 




1 


Mrs. J. McCarthy. 

80 

494 

232 

24 

25(5 

Special 

Caherellv Castle, Grange, ; 


495 

220 

4 

224 ; 

Special 

Kiimallock. 


490 : 

237 

— 

237 i 

Special 

Co. Limerick. 


498 ' 

210 

— 

210 

First 

Rhode Island Red. j 



i 




Miss C. Mealiff, 

87 

499 

234 

2 

236 

Special 

Ballinamona House, | 


500 ' 

240 

1 

241 

Special 

Tullaniore, Offaly. 1 


501 

199 

5 

204 

Second 

1 


502 

232 

2 

234 

Special 



504 

221 

3 

224 

Special 

Rhode Island Red. | 

i 

i 

i 


j 


Mrs. O. McKenna, ! 

88 ! 

505 ! 

249 i 

2 

251 1 

Special 

Doagheys, Glasslough, i 


I 506 

221 

5 

226 ! 

Special 

Co. Monaghan. 





! 


i 

Rhode Island Red. ; 



i 

— , 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 


Mrs. M. Smyth, | 

89 

518 1 

172 ^ 

I 1 

I 173 

S«Jond 

Kilcoon , 


520 

' 210 

6 

216 

First 

Dunhoyiic, , 


I 521 

; 184 

1 35 

219 

Second 

Co. Meath. 


522 

172 

1 

; 173 

Second 

Buff Rock. 



i 


I 206 


Slst er-in- Charge , 

90 

523 

; 192 

14 


Second 

The Technical School, 


; 524 

198 

12 

j 210 

Second 

Stradbally, Laoighis. 1 


! 525 

243 

1 

1 243 

j Special 

1 

1 


527 

193 

i 

j 193 

1 ' Second 



1 528 

> 

242 

{ 

1 14 

I 256 

! 

Special 
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Eggs Laid 

Class 

Xame and Address 

Pen ; Pullet 




of 

OF Owner 

No. No. 

First 

Second 


Certificate 


i 

Grade | Grade 

Total 

awarded 

Buff Mock, 






Mrs. J, A. Donegal 1 . 

91 ' 529 

218 

1 

219 

First 

Blakestowii; 

5 530 

184 

5 

189 

Second 

Ardee, 

; 531 

230 

2 

232 

Special 

Co. Louth. 

1 533 

233 

4 

237 

Special 

Stiff Bock, 

i 





Mrs. M. T. Ffrenoh, 

92 i 536 

183 

14 

197 

Second 

Ponlfaile,” 

537 

222 

21 

243 

Special 

New Ross, Co. Wexford. ' 

' 538 

i 

192 

9 

201 

Second 

Buff Rock. \ 

j 





Mrs. K. McCabe, 

93 ; 555 1 

1 176 i 

j 16 

192 

Second 

Derry, Aiighnainullen. 

I 556 

: 175 

: ' 

186 

Second 

Castleblayney, 

' 1 I 

! 1 


! 1 



Co. 5lonagban. i 






Buff Bock. 

, ' j 

! 

j 

1 j 

' i 



Mrs. B. McKenna, i 

94 ! 500 , 

, 209 1 

12 

221 

! First 

Gllltown, Navaii, i 

^ 502 i 

‘ 200 

^ 1 

! 205 

' First 

Co. Meath. 

, 503 ! 

182 ! 


182 

Second 


Light Sussed'. 

Miss E. LValsIi, 

Ballylemon Lodge, 

Cappagh, Co. Waterford. 

i 

i 95 

i 

5(>G 
; 570 

i... . 

202 
' 181 

I 

i w 

i 

i 209 

1 191 

First 

Second 

Barred Mock, 

1 

j 

i 


! 

! 

1 


Mrs. H. McGowan, 

1 96 

1 577 

! 105 

6 

i 201 

Second 

Aughavohil, Kinlough, 


; 579 

i 183 

9 

1 192 

Second 

Co. Leitrim. 


: 580 

253 

i 

i 253 

Special 

Barred Rock. 



j 

1 

! 

1 

i 


Miss B. Power, 

1 97 

i 583 

201 

j 8 

i 209 

First 

Slieveme, 


1 585 

205 

; 12 

217 

First 

Biitlerstown, 


j 586 

221 

6 

227 

Special 

Co. Waterford. 


: 587 

i 183 

2 

185 

Second 



I 588 

i 

202 

1 

203 

First 

Barred Rock. 







Mrs. M. A. KeHy, 

99 

j 597 

194 ' 

23 

217 

Second 

Carranstowm, 


j 599 

228 

1 

220 

Special 

Ballivor, Co, Meath. 


! 

1 





Barred Bock. 


1 

1 





Mrs, E, A. Henderson, 

100 : 

i 601 ; 

204 

— 

'204 

First 

Ardmm, Innisearra, 


i 602 

201 1 

' 2 

203 

First 

Co. Cork, 


1 603 

215 

3 

218 

First 



604 

183 

— 

183 

Second 



606 

200 

5 

205 

First 

Bmred Bmh'^ ; 







1C J. Hamilton,, ; 

101 

: 609 

198 

7 

205 

Second 

^ ! New Row, 0ottleig!i,, 







k ,, liflbrd, Co. Done^l. 



1 
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Table XY. 


Number and percentage of Pullets of each Breed which qualified for 

Certificates of Merit. 



Number 

of 

Pullets 

for 

full Period 

Number 

of 

Certificates 

Awarded 

Percentage 

of 

Pullets 

awarded 

Certificates 

Percentage Distribution 

Breed 

Special 

First 

Class 

Second 

Class 

WMte Wyaadotte . . 

233 

155 

% 

66.5 

o./ 

/o 

24.1 

0/ 

/O 

20.1 

0/ 

/o 

22.3 

Rhode Island Red . . 

172 

97 

.56.4 

19.2 

11.6 

25.6 

White Leghorn 

1 37 

25 

67.5 

1 

8.1 

32.4 

27.0 

Buff Rock 

33 

15 

1 

1 45 . 5 

12.1 

1 6.1 ’ 

27.3 

Barred Rock 

U 

16 i 

47.0 

8.8 * 

: 20.6 1 

17.6 

Light Sussex 

\ 33 

13 

i 39.4 

i i 

i 

15.1 1 

24.3 

All Breeds . . 

1 542 

321 ' 

i ; 

59.2 i 

18.1 ! 

i i 

i 

17.1 

24,0 


In addition to the 321 pullets mentioned in Table XV above, thirteen of 
the pullets which died during the Test qualified for Certificates, viz. : — 


White Wyandotte — 1 First and 9 Second Class Certificates. 
Rhode Island Red — 1 Second Class Certificate. 

Buff Rock — 1 Special and 1 First Class Certificate. 
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Table XVI. 


The following Table gives the number of puEets that died during the Test^ 
and the Cause ot death in each case : — 


Bate i 
• of ! 
Death 1 

Number : 

of i 
Pullet 

Number 
of ; 
Pen 1 

Breed 

Cause of Death 

imn i 

Nov. T i 

201 

35 : 

Rhode island Red 

Impaction of the gizzard with tougli 

„ 11 ! 

168 

29 

Rhode Island Red ' 

grass. 

Peritonitis and inflammation of tlie 

Dec. 29 i 

3G0 

03 

Mliite Wyandotte 

oviduct. 

Inflammation of the air sacs. 

» SO 
Dec. ao 

186 

32 

Rhode Island Red 

Degenerative changes in Iddneys. 

578 

90 

Barred Rock 

Leukaemia. 

1904 
Jan. 3 

282 

40 

IVhite Leghorn 

Tapeworm i ii fes tation . 

„ 12 

76 

13 

IVhite Wyandotte 

Inflammation of the oviduct and 

„ 15 

87 

15 

IVhite Wyandotte 

peritonitis. 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 

„ 19 

272 

48 

IVhite Leghorji 

oviduct. 

Coecidiosis and intestinal tapeworms. 

Feb. 12 

568 

95 

light Sussex 

Pneumonia and heart disease. 

IMar. 9 

343 

01 

White IVvaiidotte 

Tubereuiosls. 

12 

53 

9 

White IVvandoUe 

Inflammation of the air sacs. 

„ 12 

308 

55 

White Wvandotte 

Gout. 

31 

382 

67 

White Wyandotte 

Reart diseiise consequent on liver 

April 6 

342 

60 

W^hite Wyandotte 

cirrliosis. 

Inflammation of the oviduct and 


69 

12 

White Wyandotte 

peritonitis. 

Enteritis. 

„ 14 i 

270 

47 

White I^eghorn | 

Gout. 

„ 19 

027 

45 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis and iiiiiainmation of the 

» 23 

507 

88 i 

Rhode Island Red 

oviduct. 

Tuberculosis. 

„ 24 1 

349 

62 

1 White Wvandotte | 

Leukaemia. 

„ 30 : 

224 i 

39 

Buff Rock 1 

Peritonitis and infiammatioD, of the 

May 1 

70 ' 

12 ! 

White Wyandotte 

1 oviduct. 

Tumours in the kidneys (sarcoma). 

16 

12 

2 1 

IVhite Wyandotte | 

Chronic peritonitis and impaction of 

>, 16 : 

431 

75 

Rhode Island Red i 

the gizzard with tough grass. 
Haemorrhage from rupture of a fatty 

„ 17 : 

71 

12 

Wliite Wyandotte | 

liver. 

Enteritis. 

„ ' 17 i 

32 

6 

MTiite Wyandotte I 

Gout. 

„ 23 i 

352 

62 

White Wyandotte 

Tuberculosis. 

,, 25 i 

259 

46 

’^^Tiite Leghorn 

Fowl pox. 

May 25 ! 

320 

57 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis and inflarrmiation of the 

„ 30 

84 

14 

Mliite Wyandotte 

oviduct. 

Gout. 

Jane 2 : 

493 

86 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis and inflammation of the 

n 4 

396 

69 

White Wyandotte 

oviduct. 

Tuberculosis. 

6 

60S 

101 

Barred Rock 

Inflammation of the oviduct. 

9 

340 

60 

White Wyandotte 

Inflammation of the oviduct. 

11 

321 

57 

White W^yandotte 

Tuberculosis. 

n 16 

134 

^23 

White Wyandotte 

Gout. 


11 

,2 

' 'White Wyandotte 

Chronic Cocddiosis. 

»9 1 ^ 

339 

60 

; White Wyandotte 

TumO'ur, (sarcoma) over right leg. 


481 

84 

I Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. ' ' ' 

11 

315 ‘ 

56 

1 

i 

1 

Tuberculosis. , 
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Bate 

of 

Deatii 

1 

' Xuniber 
, of 

Pullet 

: Number 
of 

i Peu 

1 Breed 

I Cause of Death 

July 

13 

! IIT 

; 20 

; While Wyandotte 

i 

; Peritonitis and iiitlariinratioii of the 

oviduct. 


14 

263 

*: 46 ■ 

f 

! 

J White I^eghorn 

1 

; Invagination cd" the small bowel 

1 tiirougli the cloaca and strangulation 

1 of the invaginated bowel. 


17 

' 517 

; 89 

I IRhtide Island Red 

1 Peritonitis and iiiflaniination of the 

^ oviduet. 


2J 

500 

' 05 

i Light Sussex 

j Leukaemia. 


28 ' 

7 


! White Wvandotle 

! Chronic Coceidiosis. 


30 

1 49 

0 

■ ’While Wyandotte 

i iLiiteritis. 


2 ! 

1 « 

2 

i 

1 White Wyandotte. 

j Internal haemorrhage from a liver 

1 affected with blfnid tumours. 


I 

118 

1 20 

; White WMUidotle 

1 Gout. 


a ! 

248 

i 43 

i Light Sussex 

Tuberculosis. 


T i 

502 

' 94 

i Buff Rock 1 

i Enteritis 


8 1 

8 

' 2 

While Wyandotte 

’ Asthenia, or general debility. 


8 1 

; 319 

57 

4Vhite Wyandotte 

Peritonitis following inflammation of 
the oviduct. 


8 1 

020 

' 45 

1 Rliode Island Red : 

Peritonitis following inflammation of 
the oviduet. 

■»s 

14 1 

358 i 

03 

Wiiite Wyandotte i 

i Tuberculosis. 

if 

16 1 

100 

: 33 

Rhode Island Red ' 

Tuberculosis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 


111 ^ 

484 1 

* 84 

Rhode Isluad Red 

Tuberculosis. 

ij 

20 i 

Hi ' 

10 

Wiiite Wyandotte 

Inllammation of I'he oviduct. 


23 1 

1 314 1 

50 i 

White Wyandotte | 

Chronic enteritis. 

IS 

23 ! 

341 1 

60 1 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis. 

a 

24 1 

187 j 

' 33 1 

Rhode Island Red 

1 Gout. 


29 1 

512 i 

72 i 

1 White Wyandotte 

Congestion of the lungs. 


30 I 

40i i 

; 70 1 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis, 

Sept. 

9» 

7 i 

458 ; 

80 j 

! Rhode Island Red 

1 Plaeiiiorrhage from an ovarian tumour. 

10 i 

525 1 

90 ; 

i i 

: 

' Buff Rock 

i 1 

! 1 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
i oviduct. 

i 


TABLE XVII. 


Number and Percentage of Deaths for each Breed. 


Breed 

Pullets 

Penned 

Number 

O'f 

; Deaths 

Pereent^e’ 
of ' 
Deaths ' 

White Wyandotte . . * , 



270 

37 

13. T 

Rhode Island Red 



186 

14 

t.s 

White Leghorn ' ■ 



42 

5 ; 

11.9 

Buff Rock ' . . ^ ' 




3' . ; 1 

8.3 

Bairred Rock ' ' ' - . 




2" , 1 

s.s 

light 'Sussex: ' : 



'M: 

s . . ! 

8.8 

All Br«dS''" ; , " , 

' 7. 


i '''feX!-' . 

, 64 

10.6 ■ 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Regulating the Dairy Industry in Australia. 

The total production of butter in Australia during the season l'933-34 
exceeded that of the preceding season by some 10,000 tons, and amounted 
altogether to 105,000 tons* 

The Atistraiian Dairy Produce Export Board have declared that a certain 
percentage of the butter graded for export will be held back each w^ek from 
the second week in November. The Board will seek to regulate shipments 
from Australia to the extent of not more than about 2,500 tons per week, 
but the amount exported will depend upon how conditions develop. 

The voluntary scheme known as the Paterson Plan ceased to operate on 
26th April, 1934, and has been replaced by the Commonwealth 
Equalisation Scheme.” The Paterson Plan proved a great help to the 
Australian dairy industry, and it is calculated that the increased receipts of 
dairy farmers during the eight years in wliich the plan was in operation 
amounted to about 19 million pounds sterling. The weakness of the plan 
lay in its being voluntary, with the result that some creameries never joined 
at all, whilst others were behind in their payments. It was impossible to 
alter the Plan into a compulsory scheme, because the Federal Government 
refused to legalise the payment of compensation for exported butter. 

The Equalisation Scheme is based on a series of Acts passed by the 
parliaments in Canberra, New^ South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. 
A limited company has been formed to work the scheme, and practically 
all creameries in. the four states concerned have signed the company’s 
contract. Under the new scheme, which came into force in May, 1934, 
the price of butter on the Australian home market was fixed at 140s. per 
cwt. By means of certain adjustments in relation to local prices each 
creamery receives the same average price for its output of butter. In 
May the average price obtained was 108/4, and in June 110/1 per cwt. 
Both prices are given in Australian money. Under laws passed by the 
various states butter may not be sent from one state to another without 
permission of the authorities, and in this way competition between the 
various states may be controlled. Every month the State Government 
fix an export quota based on the estimated production, local consumption 
and export, and all creameries which have not come to an agreement 
with the Equalisation Committee are bound to export overseas the 
percentage of their output corresponding to the export quota. Thus, 
creameries which are not shareholders in the company cannot legally sell in 
Australia more of their total production than the quantity which remains 
after they have exported the fixed monthly percentage. 
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Mik“Recordiiag in Sweden, 1932-33. 

The latest aiiiiiial ‘'report on cow-testing in Sweden covers the period 
1932-38. It is based on information supplied by milk-recording societies 
which are either in receipt of State grants or have agreed to come under 
one of the schemes organised by the provincial agricultural associations. 

The returns indicate that 14.7 per cent, of all the cows in Sweden are 
now recorded. 

The appended table shows the principal results obtained during the past 
six years. It should be noted that the figure in Column 2 now indicates 
the number of milk- recorders at work and not the number of societies, as 
heretofore. This change has been made in consequence of a change in 
organisation under whick milk-recording societies may now be either 
organised locally within a limited area served by a single milk-recorder, or 
become affiliated to one of the big central organisations managed by the 
provincial agricultural associations. The number of societies would thus be 
no longer an accurate indication of the real extent of the movement, and 
the figure in Column 2 of the table accordingly represents the number of 
milk-recorders. 

There has be^n a considerable access of new members during the year 
under review. Most of them are small farmers The province of Jdnkoping, 
a typical small-farmer district, showed an increase of no fewer than 920 
recorded herds. The effect of this influx of small-farmer members is that 
the average number of cows per recorded herd is now 16.89, whereas it 
was 18.94 in 1928. 
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Forty- fejii r t1;i list 

AN ROINN TALMHAIOCHTA 
(Department of Agriculture.) 


Butteb and Margarine Act, lliOT — S ections S and 14- (Ij. 

List of names approved by the Minister of Agrieulture for use :n 
connection with Margarine : — 


Airlite. 

Carma. 

Daleside. 

Galleon. 

Gold Tips. 

Mixit. 

Radio. 

Weavo. 


Department of Agriculture, ■ 
Dublin, C.17, 

31st December, 1934. 
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MINERAL METABOLISM IN THE CALF AND 
THE ADDITION OF INORGANIC MINERALS 
TO THE CALF’S DIET. 

By E. J. Sheehy, F.R.C.Sc.I., B.Sc. a.nd B. J. Senior, M.Sc,, Animal 
Nutrition Department, University College, Dublin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In a previous issue of this journal (1) the writers gave the results of a 
scries of experiments on the mineral metabolism of the pig and the addition 
of inorganic minerals to the pig’s diet," and made certain recommendations 
for the guidance of practical feeders in connection therewith. A somewhat 
similar investigation has been called for in the case of the calf. Much useful 
work has been accomplished elsewhere in this connection, but the conclusions 
are, to a certain degree, confusing. The utilisation of minerals by the calf, 
as by other animals, depends on the completeness of the diet in respect 
of the necessary mineral ingredients and the other dietary essentials, more 
particularly vitamin D which is so closely associated with mineral 
metabolism. Recognition of this fact is always necessary in the prosecution 
of experimental work bearing on the retention of calcium and phosphorus, 
and a discussion on mineral balance must bear reference to the level of 
the vitamin D in the diet. 


HISTORY. 

The occurrence of a pronounced mineral shortage in the diet of the calf 
has been much less frequent than in the pig, and consequently less attention 
has been focussed on this aspect of the nutrition of the calf. Obviously 
this is due to the fact that milk and hay or green fodder, which are foods 
rich in minerals, particularly in calcium and phosphorus, form part of its 
diet. Yet it was shown as early as 1897 (2), and on numerous occasions 
later, that calves fail to make normal progress on milk alone, while in the 
case of fodder the quantity consumed determines its supplementary effect 
on the remainder of the diet. 

Of the increase in weight made by a growing calf, approximately If per 
cent, is in the form of lime (calcium oxide), so that an increase of Ij pounds 
live weight per day would represent a daily retention of lime of about 
I ounce. On the assumption of 80 per cent, retention from milk, the 
daily lime requirement of a calf making the above increase in weight %vou!d 
be supplied by IJ gallons. Minerals from other sources are retained to the 
extent of only 40 to 50 per cent, and, on a 45 per cent, retention basis, foods 
other than milk would require to supply approximately | ounce of lime 
daily in order that the calf may increase pounds in weight and maintain 
the normal percentage of lime in its body. Approximately the same amount 
of phosphorus (phosphorus pentoxide) would be required. The greater 
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part of the calcium and phosphorus in the body is to be found in the bone, 
in which they occur in the proportions found in tricalcic pliosphate,, the 
ratio remaining constant in the immature and mature animal and in both 
norma! and rachitic bone (3). The actual percentage of calcium and 
phosphorus in bone varies only very slightly with increase in age (4) till 
adolescence is reached. 

•For the utilisation of minerals calves require a (iousidcrable quantity 
of vitamin B, in the absence of which, a pronounced pathogenic condition 
is developed (5) (6) (7) (8) (9). The calcium and phosphorus in the blood 
serum is lessened and the percentage of ash in the bone is below normal, 
as is also the breaking strength of the bones, which in extreme cases become 
bent and markedly rickety. The occurrence of convulsive fits is an slc - 
companiment of these conditions. Symptoms of this nature occur when calves 
are fed for a prolonged period, in the absence of sunlight, on milk, cereals, 
oil cake and salt. They may be prevented by the addition to such a diet 
of cod liver oil or a sufficiency of good hay or irradiated ergosterol or by 
exposing the animals to sunlight or artificial irradiation (9), (10). Two 
to two-and-a-haif pounds of good sun-cured hay afforded protection in 
the American experiments referred to, but a very much greater quantity 
of hay from other latitudes, and made up under other conditions, may 
be necessary. 

When there is a sufficiency of vitamin B from any source, the addition 
of the vitamin from other sources is not follow^ed by any beneficial results. 
Thus, according to Rupel and his collaborators (8) the addition of cod 
liver oil or exposure to light gives positive results when no hay is fed, while 
negative results arc obtained when hay already forms part of the diet. 
Gullickson and Eckles (11) fed calves kept in complete darkness from the 
age of 1 “week to 2 years on the usual farm diet including hay, and so far 
as could be judged by the usual criteria the absence of light was without 
effect. 

Numerous experimenters have tested the use of cod liver oil fed to calvevS 
reared under general conditions of farming practice. At Wisconsin (12) 
cod liver oil effected no improvement on a ration of grain, hay, and skim 
milk. Nor was the feeding of cod liver oil, during the post-milk stage of 
growth, to calves at the New Jersey Station (IS) effective in improving tlie 
rate of growth. Isaach'sen (14) similarly found no improvement in the 
progre^ of calves, receiving separated milk, cereals and hay, as a result 
of adding cod liver oil to the diet. A like result issued from an experiment 
by IgucM and Mitamura (15) in which the effect of adding cod liver oil 
to the diet of calves receiving hay, silage, cereals and oil cake was determined. 

Not alone are minerals and vitamin B essential for grow^th, but if optimum 
resulto are to be obtained, the mineral constituents must bear a certain 
relhtionskip to one another. According to McGowan (16) an excess of 
caidnm neutralises the hydrochloric acid of the gastric Juice and by 
ptocipttating the phosphorus as tricalcic phosphate, hinders its assimilation. 
Crowther and, Wright (17) working with pi^ came to fhe conclusion that 
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lime in a ration beyond a certain propoi*tion is definitely injurious. Meigs 
and his co- workers (18) found that, in the dairy co%v, phosphorus assimiiation 
may be interfered with by excess of calcium, and that 2 or more parts of 
calcium to 1 of phosphorus constitutes excess. Conversely an excess of 
phosphorus over calcium is also unfavourable. When for instance, 
McCancllish (5) attempted to rear calves on milk, cereals, and oil cake he 
found more rapid deformation of bone than when milk - constituted the 
sole diet. x4pparently ojie explanation of this result lies in the derangement 
of the calcium to phosphoims ratio. Cereals are much richer in phosphorus 
(PgOJ) than in calcium (CaO) and, for the balancing of the mineral 
in.credienls in a ration of hay, cereals and oil cake, the question arises as 
to whether gnmnd limestone (calcium carbonate) or bone flour (calcium 
phosphate) is the better. Anderson, McCampbell and Marston (19) report 
in favour of the former, though there is abundant evidence that as a source 
of supplementary calcium both are more or less similar, provided the 
optimum calcium to phosphorus ratio of the diet is not departed from too 
much. McGowan (20) found that in chickens, when the calcium (CaO) to 
phosphorus (PgOg) ratio of the food is as 1 to 6, osteoporosis is produced 
even in the presence of abundance of vitamin D. On the other hand, his 
experience w^as that when the calcium (CaO) to phosphorus (P20g) ratio 
in the food was as 2| to 1, definite rickets was produced if vitamin D were 
absent from the diet, while with the same proportions of calcium and 
phosphorus rickets w^as prevented by the presence of vitamin D. 

Whether from a beneficial effect on the balance of the mineral ingredients, 
or by way of supplying actual mineral deficiencies, much evidence is 
forthcoming in favour of the addition of certain minerals to the diet of the 
calf. Orr and Crichton (21) report most favourable results from the addition 
of a complex protein and mineral supplement to the ration of calves fed 
from the seventh week onwards on hay, oats and linseed meal. Even after 
18 weeks on milk calves subsequently put on the hay, oats and linseed 
meal diet failed to make the same weight increase as animals receiving 
in addition thereto the protein and mineral supplement* Mead and 
Regan (22) found that the addition of the ash of alfalfa hay prevented the 
development of the pathological condition of the skeleton which otherwise 
took place in calves fed on cereals, oil cake, salt and- cod liver oil. 
Chaudhuri (23) fed a mineral mixture to stunted calves receiving straw 
and concentrates, and’ obtained an appreciable increase in weight increment 
as compared with calves on the straw and concentrate diet. The successful 
replacement of some or all of the separated milk in the diet of the calf by 
a mixture of proteins, ground limestone, bone flour and salt has been 
demonstrated by 'Maynard, Norris and, Krauss (24) and by Bender and 
Bartlett (25). 

On the other hand, various experiments on record go to show that, even 
in the absence of milk after the sixth or seventh week of age, a calf may 
make normal growdh ’without the addition of inorganic minerals : , indeed. " 



the experience of many investigators has been that the addition of minerals 
had no useful effect. Eraser and Brand (26), Fohrman (27) and Mead ( 28 ) 
reared calves satisfactorily after eight v^eks of age on grain and good hay. 
Eckles and Gullicksoii (29) secured gains of from 1.2 to 1.4 pounds daily 
with calves, from the 60th to the 180th day, fed on hay ad lik together 
with cereals and oil cake. The addition of calcium carbonate by Zaykowsky 
and Krasiiokiitska (SO) to the diet of calves, from tliree .inoivtlis old onwards, 
receiving farm dietary effected no increase either in growth or in weight 
increment. In the case of more advanced calves, i.e> 4 to 6 montlis old, 
receiving cereals, oil cake, salt and either hay or green silage, the addition 
to the ration of ground limestone, steamed bone flour, iodine, copper and 
iron salts proved definitely ineffective (31) (32) (33) (34). Mead, Regan, 
and Bartlett (35) weaned 5-weeks-old calves from milk and thenceforward 
fed them on meals, salt and hay. The addition to this diet of limestone 
and rock phosphate produced “ no ontw^ard effect ” on health, growth or 
increase in weight, though the authors state that animals so fed were less 
sleek and showed less “ bloom than similar calves which received milk 
throughout the period of the experiment. Similar results were obtained 
by Eiting and La Master (36). From the age of 60 days onwards calves 
which were limited to a diet of maize, oats, cotton seed meal, salt and hay 
made very satisfactory growdh. Yet, in comparison with animals which 
continued to receive milk, the bones of the experimental calves were less 
dense and possessed less breaking strength. In the opinion of these writers, 
good quality hay is most important in calf feeding especially when weaning 
from milk occurs at an early age. In connection -with the age up to which 
milk should form part of a calf s diet, Eckles and Gullicksoii (29) came to 
the opinion that, with calves receiving maize, bran, linseed cake and hay, 
the improvement in gain and in general appearance effected by feeding 
milk beyond the tenth week of life is so little that the extra expense of the 
milk is not justified. An experiment by Berry (37) led to somewhat similar 
conclusions. Eight-weeks-old calves were put on a basic diet of bran, maize, 
oats, linseed cake and ha}’', and, to experimental lots skim milk powder 
at the rate of 22 per cent, and 36 per cent, of the grain ration w^as added. 
The average increase in weight of the control group and of the 22 and 36 
per cent, milk groups over a subsequent period of 13 wrecks w^as 1.30, 1.38 
and 1.49 pounds per day respectively. At the end of the experiment the 
lots were similar in general appearance. Discordant results have been 
obtained from the feeding of iodine to calves at different centres, due 
possibly to the varying content of iodine in the basic foods used ; but 
Krauss and Monroe (38) got no increase in the rate of growth of calves which 
were fed on iodised milk as compared with, normal milk. Among the many 
iU effects of confining calves beyond the normal weaning age to a diet of 
milk alone is the development of an anaemic condition. The ordinary 
meal and fodder supplements of a milk diet are, however, iich enough in 
iron to compensate for the deficiency of milk therein. For instance, 
Cannon (7) found that hay or straw given in addition to milk prevented„ 
the development of anaemia in the calf. 
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EXPERIMENTAL^ 

Tlie investigation reported on in this paper has been conducted at the 
Animal Nutrition Department, University College, Dublin, over a period 
of six years. It has consisted of a series of group experiments, together 
with metabolism tests involving the determination of the retention of certain 
mineral elements by individual cah^es. The group experiments were 
conducted on calves purchased each spring and reared in the usual way 
on whole milk for three >veeks followed by separated milk prepared by 
reconstituting separated milk powder w^hich, as in the case of powdered 
buttermilk is of similar food value to the fresh fluid product (39) (40) (41). 
From the third week onwards hay wm.s provided, and dry meals consisting 
of a mixture of cereals, cereal by-products, and oil cake were offered. The 
quantity of hay and meals consumed for the first few 'sveeks w'as quite small, 
but by the seventh w^eek of life, when the experiments started and the feeding 
of milk ceased, the calves had become accustomed to eating a moderate 
ration of both. 

GROUP EXPERIMENTS. 

Three breeds of animal w^ere used, namely cross-bred Shorthorn, Hereford 
and Aberdeen Angus. The usual precautions with regard to age, sex, 
breed, W'eight and appearance were observed in the distribution of the 
calves among the groups. The animals were housed in compartments 
lighted from the north only, hut they were allo^ved out to adjoining open 
yards for a few hours daily. 


Group Experiment I. — To determine the effect of the addition of common 
salt {sodium chloride), lime, iron and iodine to a diet of good hay, 
cereals, oil cake and sugar pulp. 

Twenty-four calves, approximately seven weeks old, were divided into 
four groups and received the following basic ration — 

Good quality hay 

^ Sugar pulp (very small allowance j 
Meals — bran , . . . 20 parts 

rolled barley . . 30 „ 

flaked maize . . 30 „ 

linseed cake . . 20 ,, 


In addition mineral supplements were fed as foIIow^s — 

Group I. — none 

Group II. — salt 1 per cent, of the meal mixture 
Group III.-— salt 1 „ „ „ 

sterilised bone flour 1 per cent, of the meal mixture 
ground limestone 1 ,, ,, 

Group IV. — salt 1 per cent, of the meal mixture 

sterilised bone flour 1 per cent, of the meal mixture 
ground limestone 1 ,, „ „ 

iron oxide 0.1 ,, „ 

potassium iodide 0.01 „ „ „ 

♦Molassed dried sugar beet 



All groups got tile same daily allowance of liay^ sugar pulp and meals* 
At the start each animal was consuming lb, hay, 1|- lb, meals and ^ lb, 
sugar pulp daily. The sugar pulp was fed at the same level throughout, 
but the hay and meals were gradually raised as required, each reaching 
4 lb. daily per calf in 96 days from the beginning of the experiment. The 
test continued for 16 weeks. 

Table I gives the weights and gains while Figure I graphically records 
the rate of increase of the individual animals in the four groups. 

In each group some calves, namely 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 , 22 , 24 , 
received cod liver oil daily — 1 ounce each — throughout the period of the 
experiment, while the remainder got a similar quantity of linseed oil. 

The object of the oil feeding was to find whether, under the conditions of the 
experiment, any of the rations fed was deficient either in vitamin A or D. 
Vitamin A was supplied by yellow maize and hay, so that there actually 
was very little likelihood of a vitamin A shortage. For the purpose of 
supplying vitamin D to the calf it has been shown (8) that while 20 ccs, 
of cod liver oil daily was insufficient, 40 ecs., i,e, approximately 1^ ounces, 
was ample. If ounces sufficed when there was no other source of vitamin 
I), then 1 ounce should prove sufficient under conditions where hay and 
sunlight were available. As far as the other vitamin requirements are 
concerned Bechdel, Eckies and Palmer (42) have shown that the calf can 
synthesise vitamin B, while other investigators (48) (44) have demonstrated 
that the calf is able to make normal growth in the absence of vitamin C 
from the diet. 
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TABLE L 


Weights and Gains, 


Group 

No. 

of 

calf 

Initial 

weight 

Final 

weight 

Gain 
in 16 
weeks 

Weekly 

gain 

Average 
weekly 
gain by 
groups 



Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 


1 

144 

286 

142 

8.9 



2 

111 

265 

154 

9.6 


I. 

3 

142 

282 

140 

8.8 


Basic 

4 

118 

269 

151 

9.4 

9.1 


5 

98 

223 

125 

7.8 



6 

107 

269 

162 

lO.l 


11. 

7 

120 

274 

154 

9.6 



8 

124 

275 

151 

9.4 


Basie 

9 

110 

270 

154 

9.6 

9.1 

+ 

10 

118 

255 

137 

8.6 


salt 

! 11 

' 122 

248 

126 ! 

7.8 



1 12 

1 142 

1 290 

1 148 

9.3 


HI. 

‘ 13 

i 123 

- 276 

133 

9.6 ; 


Basic 

14 

1 100 

230 

130 

8.1 


+ 

15 

109 : 

! 252 

143 

8.9 

9.0 

salt i 

16 

1 128 

277 

149 

9.3 


and 

17 

121 

256 

135 

8.4 


lime 

i 

1 131 

1 . 

289 

158 

9.9 


IV. i 

1 19 

132 

! 282 

150 

9.4 

I 

Basic 

1 20 

I 126 

i 277 

151 

9.4 

! 

+ salt I 

1 21 

1 104 

i 242 

1 138 

8.6 


lime, iron i 

22 

116 

i 277 . 

! 161 

10.1 

j 9.3 

and 

23 

t 129 

207 

{ 138 

8.6 


iodine 

24 

147 

I 304 

i 137 

i 

9,8 



Result . — There was no significant difference between the comparable 
animals in the four groups either as regards increase in weight during the 
period of test or in body appearance at its termination, nor did any 
difference appear as a result of feeding cod liver oil as compared with linseed 
oil. Apparently the good quality hay in this experiment supplemented 
the meals with ample supplies of minerals, and, under the conditions of the 
experiment, the inorganic minerals and the cod liver oil fed served no obvious 
useful purpose. 

Group Experiment II. — To determine the effect of the addition of common 
salt and lime to a diet of good hay^ roots^ cereals and oil cake* 

In order to repeat part of Experiment I, 16 calves of about 7 weeks of 
age were divided into two groups. They were all fed the following basic 
diet — 


Good quality hay 
Roots 

Meals — bran . . 15 parts 

flaked barley . . 65 „ 

linseed cake . . 10 „ 

earth nut cake 10 „ 
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111 addition group II recen'ed a mineral supplement made up of equal 
parts of common salt, steamed bone Hour and ground limestone fed at the 
rate of 3 per cent* of the meals supplied, while group I got the basic ration 
only* 

Both groiifis got the same daily allowance of hay, roots and meals. Only 
a few pounds of roots per beast were given. H- pounds ol hay and 
H pounds of meals were being consumed wiien the experiment began. 
Both were gradually increased : in 60 days from the start eacli (*alf was 
eating 8 pounds of meals daily, and in 100 days the daily liay allowance 
per individual was up to 4 pounds. The test continued for 21 weeks. 

Table II gives the weights and gains and Figure IF the graphical record 
of the increase in weight of each calf in both groups. 

Calves number 2, 4. 6. 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 received one ounce of cod 
liver oil daily while the remainder of each group got a similar quantity 
of linseed oil. 


TABLE II. 


Weights and Gains. 


Group 

No. 1 
of 
calf 

Initial 
weight 1 

Pinal 

weight 



Gain 
in 21 
weeks 

Weekly 

gain 

Averagxf 
weekly 
gain by 
group 



lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 


1 

154 

352 

198 

9.4 



2 

189 

853 

214 

10.2 



8 

148 

337 

189 

9,0 


I. 

4 

140 

308 

168 

8.0 

9.0 

Basie 

5 

125 

315 

190 

9.0 



6 

168 

385 

217 

10.3 



7 

137 

306 i 

369 

8.0 1 



8 

128 I 

i 304 

176 

1 8.4 


i 

9 

157 

352 

195 

9.3 


IL 

10 

180 

296 

166 I 

1 8.0 


Basic 

11 

121 

308 

187 ’ 

9.0 


4“ 

12 

126 

319 

193 i 

9.2 

9.1 

salt 

18 

120 

307 i 

187 

9.0 


and 

14 

132 

320 i 

188 

9.0 


lime 

15 

136 

338 

202 

9.6 



16 

141 

358 

217 

10.3 



Eesult — Neither in the increase in weight throughout the experiment 
nor in the appearance of the animals at its termination was there any 
apparent difference between the two groups. Cod liver oil showed no 
superiority over linseed oil when fed under the circumstances of this 
experiment. 

Group Experiment III.— To determine the effect of adding common mli 
and lime to a diet of medium quality weathered rye grass k&jy^ cereals^ 
sugar pulp and oil cuke. 



Seventeen calves of approximately seven ^veeks of age were di'\i(iecl into 
8 groups, all of which received the following basic ration — 

Hay 

Sugar pulp (very small allowance j 

Meals— Bran . . 25 parts 

Moiled baric}’ 25 

Flaked maize .. "*25 „ 

Linseed cake 1 
Earth luit ctike 

In addition, group il was fed salt ;.d. llie rate of 1 |>er cent, of the meals 
given, -while group III received sail 1 per cent, and ground iimestone 2 
per cent, of the meal allowance. Tlie individual allow-anee of hay, pul|’.> 
and meals Avas the same in all groups. 

At the beginning ci’ the experiment each calf was <:‘ating lb. hay, 
H ib. meals and I ib. sugar pulp. The quantity of sugar pulp remained 
unaltered throughout. The meals were increased up to 3 lb. daily, a level 
wLich was reached 80 days after the start of the experiment, -while the 
hay was gradiialiy raised to a level ox 4 ,lb. daily, which was reached in 
60 days from the start. The experiment continued for 19 w-eeks. 

Table III gives the Aveights and gains and Figure HI gives a graphical 
record of the increase in body weight over the period. 

Calves number 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13 and 14 received cod liver oil at 
the rate of 1 ounce per day, -while the remainder of each group got a like 
quantity of linseed oil. 


TABLE HI. 


Weights and Gains. 


Group 

No. 

of 

calf 

"Initial 

weight 

Final 

weight 

Gain 
in 19 
weeks 

Weekly 

gaiiL 

Average 
weekly 
gain by 
group* 



Ib. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

Ib. 


1 

106 

225 

lie 

6.3 



2 

12a 

329 

206 

10.8 


I. 

3 

105 

247 

142 

7.4 


Basic 

4 

110 

300 

190 

10.0 

8.6 


5 

ri4 

301 

187 

9.8 



6 

10a 

236 

133 

7,0 



7 

116 

828 

212 ' 

11.2 


11. 

8 1 

11! 

250 ! 

139 

■■ 7.3 


Basic 

9 ! 

125 

287 1 

162 

8.5 

9,5 

O- 

10 

121 ' 

290 

169 

8.9 ' 


sait 

11 

112 

330 

218 

11.5 . ; 


III. 

12 

127 

324 

197 

10.4 


Basie 

13 

lai 

317 

ISO 

9.8 1 


+ 

14 

106 

303 

197 

1 10,4 

10.0 

salt 

15 

111 

288 

177 

1 9.3 : 


and 

16 

107 

288 

181 

9.5 


lime 

17 

07 

j 

299 

j 202 

1 10.6 
! 

I 


-‘--Taken as a whole, groups II and, III made a|3Fpreciably more 
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progress tlian group I; but yet each of three animals in group I thro¥e as 
well as the average of groups 11 and III. In appearaiiccj the animals of 
group I, ckiriiig the latter half of the experiment, looked less well than 
those of the other two groups : this was especially marked in the coat 
wliich, ill group I. lacked the bloom ” of that of the other groups. 
Apparently the addition of salt had an effect which, though not so evident 
from the weight record, was noticeable in the appearance of the animals. 
Groups II and III, which received a supplement of salt and of salt and lime 
respectively, appeared to thrive equally during the period of the test. 

Again cod liver oil showed no superiority over the non-vitamin oil under 
the conditions of this experiment. 

Group Experiment IV. — To determine ike effect of adding common salt and 
lime to a diet of poor quality severely-weathered hay, cereals, sugar pulp 
and oil cake, the hay being fed in lesser quantity than the meals. 

Eighteen calves, approximately 7 weeks old, divided into 3 groups, were 
fed the following basic diet — 

Hay, wiiich had been weathered in the field for S weeks. 

Sugar pulp (very small allowance^ 

Meals — bran , . 25 parts 

flaked maize . . 50 „ 

linseed cake . . 25 „ 

Group I got no additional food, while group II received salt at the rate 
of 1 per cent, of the meals consumed, and group III got salt 1 per cent, 
and ground limestone 2 per cent, of the meals. The individual allowance 
of hay, pulp and meals to the animals in the three groups was similar 
throughout. 

Sugar pulp was not fed till the 50th day of test, after which each animal 
received | lb. daily to the end. At the start of the experiment the calves 
were eatin'g lb. hay and lb. meals daily. Both were gradually 
increased till in 90 days Bl lb. hay were fed. The hay was not increased 
beyond that figure, but the meals rose to 4 lb. daily by the 100th day. 
The' experiment continued over 23 weeks. 

Table IV gives the weights and gains, and Figure IV shows graphically 
the increase in body weight. 
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TABLE IV. 


Weights axd Gains. 


Average 


Group 

No. 

initial ; 

Final 

Gain 

Weekly 

o 

weekly 


of 

weiglit 

weigh 1 

In 23 

i gain 

gain by 


caif' 

' 


weeks 

! 

j 

group 



lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

; ib. 

lb. 


1 

149 1 

2Ty 

130 

! 5.7 



2 

180 i 

412 

232 

1 10.1 


L 

3 

125 I 

315 i 

190 

■ 8.3 

8.S 

Basic 

4 

142 : 

304 

162 

j 7.0 



5 

211 j 

480 

269 

1 11.7 



6 

15S j 

390 1 

232 

1 10.1 



T 

157 

389 i 

232 

i - 10.1 


II. i 

S ! 

i 140 ; 

323 i 

183 

8.0 i 


Basic 1 

9 ! 

1 120 1 

328 : 

202 

! 8.8 

9.3 

"T I 

10 ^ 

^ 130 : 

1 

209 

; 9.1 1 


salt 

11 ■ 

! 173 i 

3S5 i 

212 

9.2 ! 


i 

12 

1 167 ! 

409 ; 

242 

; 10.5 


III. i 

13 

^ 117 1 

301 

184 

1 8.0 i 


Basic 

14 

130 i 

333 

197 

: 8.6 


-L 

15 : 

14i 

320 

179 

7.8 

; 9.3 

salt 

16 i 

111 

292 

181 

7.9 


and 

17 

187 

494 

307 

13.3 


iime ' 

IS 

154 i 

393 

239 

10.4 



Result. — While the average gain of gimip I was less than that of the 
other two groups, it is clear that three of the calves of that group throve 
equally well even with the better animals of groups II and III. It is 
significant, however, that such a large percentage of group I, both in this 
experiment and in group experiment III, made very i)oor pi’ogress. There 
was no difference in the weight records of groups II and II L 


Differentiation betw'een the three groups appeared, however, in respect 
of appearance and appetite, especially during the last 8 weeks of the 
experiment. The animals of group HI showed good bloom” of coat; 
those of group II, wfifile looking well, may not have had quite the same 
bloom ” as those of 111, and group I was definitely inferior to II and III 
in this respect. The appetite of group III w^as definitely brisker than that 
of the other two groups, while that of II was slightly, but not very 
appreciably, better than I. ' 

Gboup: Expeeiment V. — To determine ike effect of adding common salt and 
lime to a diet of poor quality severely-weathered hay, cereals, sugar pulp 
and oil cake, the meals being limited in quantity and * the hay fed very 
liberally. 




1‘i 

Twelve calves* approximately 7 weeks old, were divided into 8 groups 
and put on the following basic ration — 

Hay, wdiieh had been weathered in the field for S'^.weeks* 
Sugar pulp (very small allowance) 


i^leals — maize meal 

. 50 parts 

oats 

• 25 „ 

bran 

. 10 „ 

earth nut cake . 

. 15 „ 


111 addition, group II received salt at the rate of 1 per cent, of the meals 
fed, while group III got salt 1 per cent, and ground limestone 2 per cent, 
of the meals. Group I got no supplement. All animals got the same daily 
allowance of hay, pulp and meals. 

At the start of the experiment the animals were each consiiiiiing lb. 
hay and li lb, meals daily. The meals were increased till on the 16th day 
of the test they reached 2 lb., at which figure they remained throughout 
the rest of the experiment. By the limitation of the meals the animals 
w^ere induced to consume a large alicwance of hay, the daily quantity fed 
reaching 6 lb. per beast by the 100th day of the test. Sugar pulp was 
fed at the rate of lb. per beast daily throughout the experiment. The 
duration of the experiment was 18 w'eeks. 

Table V gives the weights and gains and Figure V gives a graphical record 
of the body weight increase. 

Animals number 8, 4, T, 8, 11 and 12 were each given 1 ounce daily of 
cod liver oil. 


TABLE Y. 


Weights and Gains. 


Group 

No. 

of 

calf 

Initial 

weight 

Final 

weight 

Gain 
in 18 
weeks 

Weekly 

gain 

Average 
weekly 
gain by 
group 



Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 



Ib. 

Ib. 


1 

158 

322 

164 

9.1 


I. 

2 

140 

229 

89 

5.0 

7.8 

Basic 

3 

147 

294 

147 

8.2 



4 

161 

323 

162 

9.0 


II. 

5 

j 161 

j 269 

106 

6.0 


Basic 

6 

1 155 

290 

135 

7.5 


"h 

(T i 

160 I 

343 1 

1 183 

10.2 

7.8 

salt 

8 1 

119 1 

256 

137 

7.6 


III. ; 

9 

135 i 

299 ! 

144 

8.0 


Basic 1 

10 

130 : 

277 i 

147 

8.2 

8.0 

-f salt 

11 : 

141 I 

305 1 

164 

9.1 


aud lime 

12 

156 1 

1 

282 

126 

7.0 



EemlL—Owing to the restriction of the meals the , rate of increase in 



weight was slow in all grotips^ but there appeared little difference between 
the individual groups in this respect. 

During the latter half of the experiment the animals of group III coiisiinied 
their daily allowance of food much more readily tJian those of I or II. 
Group III w'oiild have consumed more food but they w^ere limited to that 
quantity wdiich satisfied the appetite of group I. The appetite of group II 
ivas brisker than that of grou]) I, but was not up to the level of group III 
which w^as appreciably better. 

There was little difference in appearance of coat in the three groups 
towards the end of the test. At the time of shedding the winter coat, 
however, group III looked superior to the others because of the greater 
readiness with which the change from old to new* coat of hair was effected 
in this group. 

It will be noted that the effect of adding salt or salt and lime was less 
pronounced in this experiment than in experiment IV, the difference being 
due no doubt to the very considerable disparity in the daily consumption 
of hay, the chief source of salt and lime, by the animals in the tw'o experiments. 
The maximum in the case of this experiment reached 6 lb., wliile in 
experiment IV it never exceeded 3| lb. daily. 

!No advantage was gained by feeding cod liver oil under the conditions 
of this experiment. 

Group Experiment VI. — To compare separated milk with other sources of 
minerals for calves. 

Sixteen calves, approximately 7 weeks old, w’^ere divided into four groups 
and fed on a basic ration of — 

Hay — good quality 

Roots 

Meals — crushed oats . . 3 parts 

linseed cake . . 1 „ 

The hay was fed according to appetite, and the meals, which were consumed 
at the rate of 1| lb. per day at^ the start of the test, were soon raised to 
2 lb. per day and maintained at that figure. Only a small .quantity of rootS' 
was fed. The daily allowance of the basic ration was the same for all animals 
in the experiment. 

In addition to the above foods supplements were given as follow^s — 

Group I. Separated milk, 1| gallons per animal daily 

Group II. „ „ I „ „ 

and in addition 1.2 lb. of the following mixture 
3 parts earth nut meal 
1 „ wheat 

1 ,, oat meal 


^per animal daily 
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together with 0.08 lb. of the following mixture — 
sterilised bone floiir'l 
|)recipitated eliaik ;i>per animal daily 
salt j 

(The above a.dditions to the | gallon of separated milk 
eon tain approximately the same starcli equivalent and protein 
equivalent and tlie same quantity of salt and lime a.s 1 gallon of 
separated milk, so tlrat each aiii'nud in group 11 received the 
eqiiivalerit of 1-1 galious of separated milk daily). 

Group Hi. Separated milk, | gallon per animal daily, 
plus 1,2 lb. of tlie following mixture — 

3 parts earth nut meal "1 
1 part wheat >per animal daily 

1 part oat meal j 
and salt 

(Group III received, the eqiri-\'alent of gallons of separated 
milk: in the way of starch equivalent, proteins, and salt, the 
siippiemeiitary lime feeding being withheld). 

Group IT. Separated milk — none 

2 lb, of the following mixture — 

1 


I per animal dailv 

r 


2 parts fish meal 

1 part earth nut meal 

2 parts -wheat 
2 parts oat meal J 

(Group IT received the approximate starch equivalent, 
protein equivalent, salt and lime— of gallons of separated milk). 

The experiment continued for 18 weeks, during which time the average 
weekly individual gains were as shown in Table YI. 


TABLE VL 


Group I i 10.3 lb. | 

„ n 

10.0 lb. 

„ in 

10.0 lb. 

» IV 

10.1 lb. 


Remit — There w^as no significant difference in the increase in weight 
made by the four groups, and though at the termination of the experiment 
the bloom of the coat and the general appearance of the animals in 
group I appeared 'somewhat superior to that of the other groups, the 
difference was very small and indefinite. 

BALANCE EXPERIMENTS. 

Balance experiments were conducted on calves of 8 to 6 months old 
housed in the metabolism crates, previously described (45). Prior to the 
metabolism experiments the animals' were accommodated and treated in 
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the same fashion as those in the groups. The experiments were conducted 
over 3 years, and therefore the use of the same animals for all the tests 
was not found practicable. Each test involved two consecutive feeding 
periods, viz,, one on the control diet followed by a second on the control 
diet plus the supplement used. For these two feeding periods the same 
animals were, of course, used. Actually two or more tests were performed 
on the same animals, but this fact is of no significance because each test 
formed in itself a complete experiment and is reported separately. Each 
experiment was performed in duplicate, i.e, two animals were housed in 
the metabolism crates simultaneously, so that tiie results obtained from 
one formed a check on those from the other. 

Ill each experiment the control diet was fed for a period of 20 days, 
during the last 12 of which, samples of the faeces and urine were 
collected for analysis. Immediately afterwards, the control plus 
the supplement, was fed for another 20 days, during the last 12 of 
which, again, samples of faeces and urine were collected for analysis. Prior 
to the control diet period it was found necessary to determine experimentally 
the quantity of food which the calves would consume daily in the 
metabolism crate. While not quite as large as the consumption of similar 
animals under the conditions of the group experiments, yet the calves in 
the crates in each experiment ate considerably more than would be necessary 
for maintenance. Because of the rapid growth and the increasing appetite 
of the calves it sometimes became necessary to increase the total food 
allowance during the second 20 days period over that of the first 20 daj'S 
period. The proportions of the various items in the rations were, however, 
kept constant. 

Previous to each experimental period, the daily meal rations therefor 
were made up and placed in tin boxes. As the ingredients were weighed 
out, samples were taken, the moisture contents of which were forthwith 
determined. Representative samples were preserved for further analysis. 
A suitable quantity of the hay to be used w^as also intimately mixed, and 
the daily portions weighed into bags. A large representative sample was 
taken, which was then put through a chopping machine. The chopped 
material having been mixed once more, samples of about 2 kilograms weight 
were placed in muslin bags and dried in a current of hot air until constant 
in weight- These residues were afterwards, ground down in a mill to a very 
fine condition, again mixed and subsequently analysed. 

The faeces wei'e collected at the end of each 24-hour period. They were 
then weighed, thoroughly mixed and a definite proportion placed in an 
air-tight glass jar which was kept in a cool place. The jar was almost 
completely filled by the sample. At the end of every 3 days these daily 
aliquots were well mixed and a representative' sample taken for moisture 
and nitrogen determination. The latter determination was done five times 
on each sample of fresh faeces. The residues from the moisture determinations 
were used in the making of a composite sample of faeces for subsequent 
^ analysis* Separate analyses of faeces were made corresponding, tO'' ''the 



first and to the second half of the '12"rbiy collection perioch and good agTeeiiient 
was olytaiiied in all eases between the total amounts excreted in each 
hair“period. 

The urine* vvas eoheeted at the same rime each flay cis were the faeces. 
Prior to withdiurving tl}e jar from beueatli tlie leaden fiiiiiiel, tne iioor of 
the crate and, consequently, the funnel was rvasiicd dovni with a mea^sured 
qiiantity of distilled water. The contents of the jar were then tlioiT>uglily 
mixed and an aliquot sample taker;. T.hcse samples were added to a bottle 
coritaining a little toluene, and at tlie eiid of each S the combined 

samples were analysed. 

Calcium w'as deterniined in food, faeces and urine (rliliited with wash- 
water) by ashing a suitable quantity, precipitating as ('txalate, and titrating 
with permanganate. For pliosphorus determiiiations the Eiclurrcls and 
Godden modification of the Femberton-Neiimami method was found 
satisfaetory (46). 

Balakce Expehiwent I. — To-determlne the effect on the ciilduinrmdph^^ 

retention of adding cod liver oil to a diet of good quality hay, cereals, oil 
cake, common salt and ground Urnesione, 

Particulars of the daily ration eonsunied by each calf during each of the twm 
periods of the experiment, and of the calcium (CaO) and phosphorus (PoO^,^) 
therein are given in table VII. 


TABLE VIL 


Control diet I Control diet plus 

I cod liver oil 



■ Total ; 
: quantity i 
i consumed' 
; (grams) 

Total 
ealciuin 
(CaO) 
consumed 
t (grams) 

Total 

phosphorus 

consumed 
( grams) 

Total 
quantity 
consumed i 
(grams) 

Total 
calcium 
; (CaO) 
consumed 

1 (grams) 

Total 

|>hosphorus 

(P.O,) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Hot — good quality . . 

2,700 

' 22.77 

14.86 

3,000 

25.13 

16.40 

Uesils : 

; 1 






maize 

1.3501 I 



1,500"| 



bran 

ISO y\ 

1 2.62 

19.04 

200 y 

2.01 1 

21,17 

earth nut cake . . 

270 J ^ 



.300 J 

1 


Salt (sodium chloride) 

1 IS 

— 

— 

20 


j 

Limestone 

36 

i 19.80 i 

1 

— 

40 

22.00 


Cod liver oil 

- — 

— 

— 

47 i 




Total 

4,554 

4.5.19 

33.90 

5,107 

50.04 

37.57 


The excretion of calcium, and of phosphorus respectively per day in the 
faeces and urine was determined, the, difference between the amount con- 
sumed and that excreted being the quantity retained by the body. Table 
VIII shows the retention per day and, for purposes of comparison tlierewith, 
the ' consumption per day, of calcium and phosphorus of eacli calf. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Aiiimai 


Control diet | 

1 Control diet plus 

cod liver oil 

1 

CaO 

(grams) 

PaOa 

(grams) 

CaO ; 

(grams) ; 

PjO- 

(grams) 

A & B 

i i 

Each consumed 

i 

45.19 ^ 

33.90 

j 

50.04 1 

37.57 

A 

1 

1 Retained by body . . 

25.05 

i 

1 20.18 

26.12' j 

1 22.23 


Per cent, retention . . 

! 51.01 

59.51 

52.19 

59.24 

B 

Retained by body . . 

i 22.83 

19.49 

22.87 

17.78 


Per cent, retention . . 

I 50.52 

i 

57.49 

i 

45.71 

; 47,34 


Result . — There was no increase in the retention either of calcinm or 
phosphorus as a. result of the addition to the diet of cod liver oil. 

Balance Expeeiment II. — To determine the effect on the calcmm and phos^ 
phorus retention of adding cod liver oil to a diet of poor quality weathered 
hay, cereals, oil cake, sugar pulp, common salt and ground limestone. 

Particulars of the daily allowance of food during the tw^o periods of the 
experiment and of the retention per day of calcium and phosphorus in 
comparison with the calcium and phosphorus consumed are given in 
tables IX and X. 


TABLE IX. 


Control diet 




Total 

Total 


Total 

Total 


Total 

calcium 

phosphorus 

Total 

i calcmm 

phosphorus 


quantity 

(CaO) 

(PjOa) 

quantity 

(CaO) 

(P.O,) 


consumed! consumed 

consumed 

consumed consumed; consumed 


(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 

1 (grams) 

(grams) 

Hay — ^poor quality . . 

— 

908 

3.98 

3.85 

908 

3.99 

8.87 

(weathered) 







Meals : 


„ .. 





bran 

235’^ 




2551 



flaked barley 

255 




255 

1 


flaked maize 

2.55 




255 

! 


linseed cake 

150 

V 

4.92 

1 15.61 

153 


4.96 

15.72 

earth nut cake . . 

102 




102 




Sugar pulp 

227 




227 




Salt 

10 

— ; 


10 

— 

— 

Limestone 

20 

10.42 

1 

20 

; '10.42 

— • ' 

Cod liver, oil 



! 

1 

47 

: — 

L 

Total 

2 A 85 

10.32 

^ 19.44 

2,232 

! ' 19.37 ' 

‘ 

19 . 59 ''' 

1 : . 


Control diet plus 
cod liver oil 
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TABLE X. 




Control diet 

Control diet plus 
cod liver oil 

Anifiiai < 


CaO 


CaO 1 


1 

C & D 

Each consumed 

. 19.32 grams 

19.46 grams 

19.3? grams 

19.59 grams 

C 

' Retained by body . 

. 1 11.88 grams 

8.84 grams 

10.40 grams | 

> 10.23 grams 


! Per cent, retained . 

. 61.51 

45.43 

53.08 

52.22 

D 

j Retained by body . 

! , 

1 i 

. j 8.84 grams ! 

6.68 grams 

8.96 grams 

6.90 grams 


1 Per cent, retained . 

. 1 45.76 

! i 

34.34 

46.25 

1 35.22 


Result . — There was no increased retention of calcium or phosphorus as 
a result of adding cod liver oil to the diet. In the light of the results 
from animal D, the increase in phosphorous retention by C cannot be 
regarded as significant. 

Balance Experiment III. — To determine the effect on the calcium and 
phosphorus retention of adding cod liver oil to a diet of poor quality 
weathered hay^ cereals^ oil cake, sugar pulp and common salt. 

Particulars of the daily allowance of food during the two periods of the 
experiment and of the retention per day of calcium and phosphorus, in 
comparison with the calcium and phosphorus consumed, are given in 
tables XI and XII. 


TABLE XL 


! 


Control diet 


Control diet plus 
cod liver oil 




Total 

Total 



Total 

Total 


Total 

calcium (phosphorus 

Total 


calcium 

phosphonis 


quantity 

(CaO) 

(P.0,) 

quantity 

(CaO) 



consumed 

consumedi consumed 

consumed 

consumed 

consumed 


(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 


(grams) 

(grams) 

Hay — poor quality . . 

1,100 

7.00 

6.09 

1,500 


9.48 

8.25 

(weathered) 








Meals : 








bran 

2751 




375') 



flake maize 

550 




750 




iimseed cake 

275 


4.10 

16.06 

375 

> 

5.63 

22.10 

Sugar pulp 

122^ 




167 J 




Salt 

11 

— 

1 ^ 

15 


— 

— 

Cod liver oil 

^ 

— 

— 

50 


1 

: — 

' Total 

2,333" 

11.10 

22.15 

3,232 

! 15.11 

30.35 





TABLE XII. 


Animal 

Control diet 

Control diet plus 
cod liver oil 

CaO ' P 2 O 5 

CaO PjOs 

K & F 

Each consumed .. 11.10 grams ; 22.15 grams 

15.11 grams j 30.35 grams 

E 

Retained by body . . 3.49 grams 0.35 grams 

1 Per cent, retained . . 31 .45 1 .58 

8.78 grams i 10.57 grams 

58.11 i 34.83 

F 

i 

Retained by body . . 4.96 grams , 3.56 grams 

Per cent, retained .. 44.70 ; 16.07 

8.87 grams 11.16 grams 

58.69 36.77 


Result — The addition of cod liver oil in this case effected an appreciable 
increase in the retention of calcium and a very considerable increase in 
the retention of phosphorus. In the case of this experiment the principal 
source of calcium in the control diet was poor quality hay, while in 
experiment II, in which the result of adding cod liver oil was negative, 
the control diet included similar hay and limestone, and in experiment I, 
in which the result was negative also, the control diet included good quality 
hay and limestone. 

BaLx4.nce Experiments IV and V. — To determine the effect on the calcium 
and phosphorus retention of adding salt {sodium chloride) to a diet of 
poor quality weathered hay, cereals, and oil cake {Exp, IV) and to similar 
hay, cereals, oil cake and sugar pulp {Exp. V). 

Particulars of the daily allowance of food during the two periods of each 
experiment, and of the retention per day of calcium and phosphorus in 
comparison with the calcium and phosphorus consumed, are given in the 
following tables. 

Tables XIII and XIV refer to experiment IV and tables XV and XVI 
to experiment V, 
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TABLE XIII. 



1 

Control diet 



' Control diet plus 

salt (sodium chloride) 

Total 
quantity 
; eoiisumed 

1 (grams) 

Total 

calcium 

(CaO) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Total 

phospboriLs 

(P.0,) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Total 

Total 1 calcium 

quantity [ (CaO) 
consumed! consumed 
(grams) (grams) 

Total 

phosphorus 

(r.o,) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Hay — poor quality . 

1,800 

13.76 

8.25 

2,400 

18.81 

11.20 

( weathered) 







.Meals : 

i 






brail 

im'] 



160 *1 



maise 

m X 

1.75 

V2.75 

1,200 V 

2.02 

10.87 

earth nut cake . . 

180 J 

i : 


240 J 



Salt 

— 

- ! 

— 

16 


i — ' 

Total 

3,000 

i j 

[ 1 

15.51 

21.00 

4,016 

21.13 

28.16 


TABLE XIV. 



! 

1 Control diet 

Control diet plus 
salt (sodium chloride) 

CaO 


CaO 

P 2 O., 

1 

A & B Each consumed 

15.51 grams 

21.00 grams 

21.13 grams 

28.16 grams 

A 1 Retained by body . . 

5.66 grams 

7.84 grams 

11.77 grams 

13.98 grams 

1 Per cent, retained . . 

86.50 

37.34 

55.69 

49.67 

i 1 

B 1 Retained by body . . | 

4.75 grams 

6.09 grams 

i 

9.97 grams | 

1 1 .82 grams 

> Per cent, retained . . ' 

; 1 

f 1 

30.63 

29.00 

1 

47.18 i 

1 

42.01 




TABLE XV. 



1 

Control diet 

Control diet plus 





salt (sodium chloride) 



^ Total ' 

Total 

1 Total 

Total 


Total 

calcium 

phosphonis 

Total calcium 

phosphorus 


; quantity 

i fCaO) 1 

(P.o,) 

quantity ! (CaO) 

(PaO-,) 


i eon Slimed 1 consumed 

consumed 

consumed! consumed 

consumed 


(grams) 

; (grams) : 

(grams) 

(grams) | (grams) 

(grams) 

.Hay — poor quality . 

. ‘ 900 

5.70 

4.96 

1,100 7.00 

1 6.09 

(weathered) 




1 


Meals : 






bran 

r 2*251 

1 : 


275") i 

i 

fiake maize 

450 1 



550 I ; 1 


linseed cake 

. 225 

' :l3G ; 

13.21 

275 y 4.10 

1 10.06 

Sugar pulp 

1 

100 J 



1 I 

122 J ! 


Sait 

. — 

; — ; 

— 

11 1 - 

i — 

Total 

1,900 

! 9.06 I 

18.17 

2,333 1 11.10 

i 

22.15 


TABLE XVI. 


Animal 


Control diet 

Control diet plus 
salt (sodium chloride) 


CaO 1 

1 


CaO 

PaO, 

E & P 

Each consumed . . i 

9.06 grams 

18.17 grams 

11.10 grams 

22.15 grams 

E ' 

i Retained by body . . 

Per cent, retained . . 

Calf removed because of 

1 illness 

3.49 grams 

31.45 

0.35 grains 

1.58 

1 

F 

Retail icd by body . . 

1 0.98 grams 

-2,00 grams 

4.96 grams 

' 3.50 grams 

Per cent, retained , . 

1 

; 10.81 

negative 

44.69 

16.07 


Result — The addition of sodium chloride to the ration effected an 
appreciable increase in the retention both of calcium and of phosphorus 
in both experiments. 


Balance Experiment VI . — To determine the effect on the calcium and 
phosphorus retention of adding salt {sodium chloride) and limestorw to 
a ration of poor quality weathered hay, cereals, oil cake and sugar pulp* 
Particulars of the daily allowance of food during the two periods of the 
experiment and of the retention per day of calcium and phosphorus, in 
comparison with the calcium and phosphorus e-orisnmed, are given in 
tables XVII and XVIIL 





TABLE XVII. 



Control diet 

Control diet plus 
salt (sodium chloride) 
and limestone 

Total 

quantity 

consumed 

(grams) 

Total 

calcium 

1 (CaO) 

' consumed 
(grams) 

Total 

phosphorus 

(P.O,) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Total 

quantity 

consumed 

(grams) 

i Total 
calcium 
(CaO) 
consumed 
(grams) 

Total 

phosphorus 

(P.0,) 

consumed 

(grams) 

Hay — poor quality . . 

908 


3.96 i 

3.83 

908 


j 

i 3.98 

3.85 

(■weathered) 









Meals : 



: 






bran 

253') 


i 


255 ■] 

1 



flaked barley . . ^ 

253 


! 


253 




,, maize 

255 




255 




linseed cake . . ; 

153 


4.98 

15.80 

153 


4.92 

13.61 

earth nut cake . . 

102 

r 



102 

1 




Sugar pulp 

■ 227 

i 

i ! 

1 


1 

227 



i 

Sait 

— 


^ — 

— 

10 


— 

i 

Ground limestone 

i 

— 


i — 

— 

20 


10.42 

1 

! 

Total . . ' 

2,155 

8.94 

10.63 

1 

2.183 


19.32 

i 1 9.46 


TABLE XVIII. 


Animal . 

Control diet 

Control diet plus 
salt (sodium chloride) 
and limestone 

CaO 

P.0, 

CaO P.,0,, 

C D Each consumed 

8.94 grams 

19.63 grams 

1 

19.3*2 grams j 19.46 grams 

C i Retained by body , . 

3.21 grams 

5.86 grams 

11.88 grams 1 8.84 grams 

Per cent, retained . . 

85.91 

29.85 

61.51 45.43 

i 

1) 1 Retained by body . . ; 

i " 1 

1 2.73 grams 

3.91 grams 

! " ” 
8.84 grams 6.68 grams 

1 Per cent, retained . . - 

j ! 

30.54 ' 

1 

19.92 

4.S.7V) 34,34 


Result . — There 'was a considerable increase in the retention of calcium 
and of phosphorus as a result of adding salt and limestone to the ration. 
That the salt was a factor in effecting the increased retention is evident 
from the results of experiments IV and V. In how far the increased retention 
was due to the limestone is discussed with the results of balance experiment 
VII. 
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• Balance Experiment VII . — To determine the effect on ike calcium and 
phosphorus retention of add/mg limestone to a diet of good quality hay, 
cereals, oil cake and salt {sodium chloride). 

Particulars of the daily allowance of food during the tvro periods of the 
experiment and of the retention per day of calcium and phosphorus in 
comparison with the calcium and phosphorus consumed, are given in 
tables XIX and XX. 


TABLE XIX. 




Control diet 

Control diet plus 
limestone 


Tatai I Total 

1 Total ; calcium 1 phosphorus 
quantity (CaO) | 
consumed! consumed' consumed 
(grams) 1 (grams) ; (grams) 

Total 

quantity 

consumed 

(grams) 

Total I Total 
calcium I phosphorus 
(CaO) I (P,0,) 
consumed i consumed 
(grams) i (grams) 

Hay — good quality . 

. i 2,550 

; 21.08 

13.77 

2,700 

22.77 

14.86 

Meals ; 
bran 
maize 

earth nut cake . 

1701 
.i 1,275 S 
255 J 

2.47 

17.98 

1801 
1,350 y 
270 J 

i 

1 

2.G2 

19.04 

Salt 

17 

! — 

j- — 

18 

— 

— 

Limestone 

— 

! 

j — 

36 

19.80 ' 

: 

— 

Total 

. ! 4,267 

1 23.55 

■ 31.73 

4,554 

! 45.19 ! 

83.90 


TABLE XX. 


i Control diet 

Control diet plus 
limestone 

; CaO ; 

t ! 1 

P .05 

CaO 1 

' 1 

A A B 1 Each consumed . . | 23.55 grams j 

31.73 grams 

45.19 grams 

33.90 grams 

i ; i 

A ; Retained by body . . | 14.05 grams 

1 Per cent, retained . . | 59.67 

17.97 grams 

56.63 

23.05 grams 

51,01 

20.18 grams 

59.51 

i ^ 

B Retained by body 13.74 grams 

i 1 

1 Per cent, retained . .i 58.34 

: I 

16.62 grams 

52.36 

L - 

22.83 grams 

50.52 1 

19.49 grams 

1 57.49 


Result — The addition of the limestone effected a definite increase in 
the retention of phosphorus. Not alone was there an increase in the total 
phosphorus retained, which of course was partly due to an increase in the 
phosphorus ingested owing to the larger ration fed during the second half 
of the experiment, but there was an increase in both animals in the percentage 
of phosphorus retained. In the ease of calcium there was a decrease in the 
percentage retained in the second half of the exneriment. This was 
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obviouslv due to the very large supplement of lime added to the control 
ration. Nevertheless, as between the actual total retention oi caleium 
during the period of control feeding and that of the control plus limestone 
supplement there is a very considerable difference in favour of the latter 
period, so that there was an increased retention of calcium in this experiment 
as a result of adding limestone to the control ration. 

Comparison of balance experiments II and III, iii which the results of 
adding cod liver oil were negative and })ositive respectively, shows that 
tlie calves utilised the inorganic calcium wdiicli was su]3plied during the 
period of balance experiment II. Again in balance experiment VI I there was 
a positive result from the addition of limestone to the diet. Hence in 
experiment VI, where a positive result on the ealeiimi and phosphorus 
retention w'as obtained as a result of supplementing the diet with salt and 
limestone, the positive effect must be partly credited to the limestone added. 

DISCUSSION. ■ 

Balance experimeiits IV and V indicate that, from a diet composed of 
cereals, oil cake, roots and poor quality weathered hay, the retention both 
of calcium and of phosphorus is comparatively \'ery low, and tliat part 
at least of the explanation lies in the deficiency of the foods in sodium 
chloride, the addition of which markedly increases the proportion of caieinm 
and also of phosphorus which is retained from the food by the body. This 
is in accord with the findings of Common (47) who showed that in the fow^i 
the calcium and phosphorus retention is related to the amount of sodium 
chloride in the food. The hay used in the case of balance experiments IV 
and V contained less than half of one per cent, of chlorine, which is not 
50 per cent, of the chlorine content of good hay. It is difficult in group 
tests, as showm by group experiments I and II, to demonstrate any benefit 
from the addition of sodium chloride to a ration wliich includes abundance 
of good quality hay. On the other hand in similar tests, as shown by group 
experiments III and IV, the beneficial effects of sodium chloride as a 
supplement to a diet of cereals, oil cake, roots and poor-c[uaiity weathered 
hay became evident, if not in the weight increment, at any rate in the 
appearance of the cattle. The necessity for adding sodium chloride to 
a diet of cereals or their by-products, oil cakes, and roots is already recognised 
(1) and, therefore, a calf on a diet of these foods together with hay depends 
for a sufficiency of this food ingredient on the quality and quantity of hay 
consumed. Even when the quality is low'' if a very large quantity of hay 
is consumed daily by a calf, as in the case of group experiment V, there 
is no advantage in the weight increment from the feeding of sodium chloride. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the limitation of the meal feeding 
which was necessary in order to effect a large consumption of ha}^, hindered 
the progress of all groups in group experiment V, so that a possible advantage 
frqm the feeding of salt may not have had an opportunity of becoming 
pronounced. In view of the possibility of a low content of sodium chloride 
in a sample of hay, or of a low consumption of hay even of high salt content, 
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it is a wise precaution under all circumstances to add salt {1 per cent.) to 
the meal ration of calves fed on hay and a meal mixture of cereals, oil cake, 
and roots. 

That calves are able to assimilate and retain an inorganic calcium 
supplement is clearly shown by the balance experiments, particularly by 
experiment YU of the balance group. In that particular ease a considerable 
proportion of the added calcium carbonate was retained by calves the basic 
diet of which consisted of good quality hay, bran, maize, earth nut cake 
and salt, a food mixture whose calcium (CaO) to phosphorus (P^O.) ratio 
was approximately as |- to 1. The e\idence from balance experiment VI, 
taken in conjunction with that from a comparison of balance experiments 
II and III, is also in favour of a beneficial effect on calcium retention following 
the addition of inorganic calcium to the diet. Group experiments I and 
II failed to sho^v any obvious advantage from the addition of calcium 
to a diet of cereals, oil cake, roots and good quality hay. When, how^ever, 
the hay fed was of poor weathered quality, as in group experiments IV and 
the addition of lime to the diet, while not producing any difiereiiee in the 
weight increment, made itself evident in the appetite of the calves and 
in the appearance of the hair. The calcium supplement groups showed 
a decidedly brisker appetite than the control groups, an observation similar 
to that made by Eckles, Gullickson and Palmer (48), wdien phosphorus 
was added to the diet of young cattle suffering from a deficiency of that 
ingredient in the diet, and also in accord with that of Frazer (49) w4io states 
that the arrest of growth in sheep on a calcium-deficient diet is partly due 
to decreased food consumption. Apparently the addition of calcium to 
the diet which contained the inferior hay enabled the calves to moult more 
readily, and thus, for a particular period at any rate, produced a coat 
which show^ed more ‘‘ bloom ’’ than that of companion animals on the 
control diet. Possibly a more specific difference between the control and 
the lime supplement groups existed in the density and ash content of the 
skeleton. Evidence to the effect that even in the absence of apparent 
external difference a pronounced improvement in skeletal composition 
follows the feeding of supplementary calcium has already been referred 
to (36). The normal composition of the bone is sacrificed to growth. Indeed 
the effect of a dietary deficiency is revealed in the body weight much earlier 
than it is in skeletal growth (50). But the body weight increnient is 
by no means an indication of the completeness or deficiency of a diet. 
At Pennsylvania (9) an animal fed the basic rachitogenic diet, which produced 
definite symptoms of rickets in comrade calves, throve and grew apparently 
normally for over a year. Yet when slaughtered, the bones revealed an 
abnormally low ash content. A calf fed by Eckles (51) on a low mineral 
ration made equal gains in weight and in size to one which was fed on a 
ration containing three times as much calcium and phosphorus, but the 
animal on the low mineral diet completely broke down in condition at 
eighteen months of age. 

On a diet consisting of cereals, oil cakes, roots, and hay, tiie hay is the 
principal source of calcium, and it is clear that the retention of a sufficiency 
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of calcium to provide for normal growth depends on the quantity and 
quality of tiie liay consumed. Anderson, McCaiiipbell and Marstoii (19) 
showed that the weight increase of calves on poor quality hay was less 
than that on good hay, and that the former w^as made equal to the latter 
by the addition of ground limestone. When, in the experiments reported 
in this paper, tlie feeding was so arranged that the calf was consuming 
four pounds of good quality hay at the age of five months, there was no 
indication Aviiatsoever from the group tests of a beneficial effect from the 
addition of lime. Four pounds daily of poor quality hay at five months 
of age was, however, apparently iiisulncient. In view of the necessity, 
from the mineral point of view, of the ingestion of a considerable quantity 
of hay by the calf it is important that hay be palatable, and of course, 
that it should include all the minerals originally present in the herbage 
from which it is made. If the rate of consumption even of good quality 
hay is less than what would correspond with four pounds daily when the 
calf is five months old, the evidence points to the advantage of supplementing 
the diet with lime in some suitable form. This is, of course, on the 
assumption that no calcium-rich food other than hay is fed. When, however, 
milk forms part of the diet in addition to hay and meals, the necessity for 
adding lime disappears. Group experiment YI siiow'ed that half a gallon 
of separated milk daily to a calf so fed fully supplements, after the seventh 
week of age, the remainder of the diet. Alternatively, the inclusion of 
meat meal or of fish meal in the meal ration to the extent of fifteen per 
cent, obviates the uecessiW for the addition of inorganic calcium to the 
diet. Pasture is superior to hay as a source of calcium, but the consumption 
of green herbage by tiie calf is comparatively small till he reaches the age 
of four or five montiis, so that from the point of view of a full mineral 
supply the inclusion of separated milk or meat or fish meal, or of an 
inorganic source of calcium in the diet at least up to the age of about five 
months, is important. Milk is the most valuable source of minerals, not 
alone because of its high digestibility, but also because of a possible 
beneficial effect of the lactose of the milk on the retention of minerals from 
the other constituents of the diet (52). 

The balancing of the diet of a calf so as to raise the level of the 
calcium (CaO) therein to that of the phosphorus (P^O^) not alone supplies 
a possible deficiency of calcium but, by correcting an incorrect 
calcium to phosphorus ratio, also increases the retention of phosphorus. 
The results of balance experiment VI definitely show that when, by the 
feeding of ground limestone, the calcium to phosphorus ratio is raised from 
a level of 0.45 to 1 to a level of 1 to 1, the retention both of calcium 
and phosphorus consumed is raised by approximately 60 per cent. By 
similarly raising the ratio from 0.7 to 1 to a level of 1.3 to 1 in balance 
experiment VII the percentage retention of phosphorus was raised also, 
though in view of the better balance of the control diet in this case, the 
'impfovement was less . obviously marked. 

^ Apparently the foods used in group experiment I contained sufficient 
iron and also sufficient iodine for the requirements of the calf, there being 
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no evidence whatsoever of a beneficial effect from the addition of these 
elements to the diet. 

While the group experiments revealed nothing which would credit cod 
liver oilj as fed in these experiments, with a beneficial effect, the balance 
experiments indicated, in the first place, that cod liver oil raised the 
digestibility of the dry matter of the entire ration, especially when tiie 
hay fed was of inferior quality. The following figures are the digestibility 
co-efficients of the dry matter in the case of each of the three experiments 
in wliicli eod ii\'er oil was fed. 


Balance Eocp. J. 

. . Calf A — Control diet 


09-6 

(good hay in control diet) 

Calf B — Control diet 

+ cod liver oil 

72.8 

70S 


?s ?? 

-f cod liver oil 

' 72.5 

Balance Exp. 11. 

. . Calf C — Control diet 


QBS 

(inferior hay in control diet) 

9J 

CalfD — Control diet 

+ cod liver oil 

67.8 

60.0 



+ cod liver oil 

67.0 

Balance Exp. 111. 

. . Calf E — Control diet 


59.7 

(inferior hay in control diet) 

Calf F — Control diet 

+ cod liver oil 

65.8 

59.8 


? J ?9 

+ co'd liver oil 

66.2 


While the number of experiments was not sufficiently large to enable a 
very definite statement to be made in connection with this particular effect 
of cod liver oil, and while in balance experiment I the difference in digestibility 
between the control and the experimental diet is not significant, yet 
in the ease of balance experiments II and III the effect of the addition 
of the oil is fairly pronounced and consistent. The second eifect of cod 
liver oil as revealed by balance experiments I, II and III is very interesting. 
Experiment I, in which the oil was added to a diet of good Iiay, salt, ground 
limestone and meals, showed no increased retention of calcium or phosphorus 
as a result of the addition. The effect was also negative in experiment II 
ill which the diet included low-quality hay, salt, ground limestone and 
meals, but in experiment III, whex’e the diet was similar to II except that 
the limestone was omitted, the effect was definitely positive. Obviously, 
when there is an abundance of calcium and a supply of vitamin D 'which 
is possibly at, or slightly below the optimum, the addition of eod liver oil 
to the diet serves no useful purpose. But when the supply of vitamin D 
is possibly below the optimum and, as in experiment III, calcium is deficient, 
cod liver oil enhances the value of the ration by increasing the retention 
by the calf both of calcium and phosphorus. The positive effect of cod 
liver oil in experiment III showed tiiat there was an insufficiency of vitamin 
D in the control diet. In this connection again, unless calves enjoy abundance 
(d* direct light, if the remainder of the diet is made up of cereals, oil cakes, 
and roots, the lia-y or other long 'fodder is the principal source of vitamin'D. 

According to Rupel and his co-workers (8) sun-cured hay fed liberally 
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supplies ample vitamin D to the calf. As a source of vitamin D the quality 
of the fodder is also of importance. Straw and poor quality hay are less 
valuable in this respect for calves than is hay of good quality (53). As 
ill the ease of the mineral supply, the effect of hay in providing vitamin D 
depends on the quantity eonsumed. In this connection a very interesting 
ease is reported by Rupel and his co-workers (8). Calyes fed on a coimiierciai 
farm on milk together with a very liberal ration of meals (maize, bran and 
linseed meal) and some hay of relatively low quality, and allowed out for 
exercise in early inoniiiig only, developed symptoms whicli were identified 
as akin to those of a rachitic condition, that is stiffness of gait and a low 
percentage of calcium and phosphorus in the blood. The addition of cod 
liver oil to the diet caused a disappearance of the rachitic condition and 
restored the calves to normal health. In this particular case the long fodder 
was the principal source of vitamin D, but, owing to the very high 
consumption of meals, an insufficient quantity of hay to provide the requisite 
quantity of vitamin D was consumed. It is felt that, in many cavses, the 
feeding of large quantities of meals, and the necessarily low^ consumption of 
hay by calves, acts in this way as a limiting factor to healthy development ; 
and much of the disappointment in the preparation of young stock for 
shows and sales may be thus explained. Rupel (8) states that three to 
four pounds of sun-cured liay daily to a calf of three to live months old 
affords adequate protection against an insiifficienc}' of vitamin D. This 
quantity of hay more or less corresponds with that whicii, in the experiments 
which form the subject of this report, w^as sufficient to supply tlie necessary 
minerals. If the fodder is limited or the calves are housed in compartments 
which are not directly lighted, cod liver oil or some other antirachitic agent 
should be added to the calf s diet. The feeding of meals in such considerable 
quantity that the consumption of other foods is reduced to very small 
degree creates an unbalanced condition both in respect of minerals and of 
vitamin D. Hence the significance of the recommendation of Orr (54) 
that, when calves are w^eaned early on to a ration consisting chiefly of 
cereal products, more rapid growth and better condition are obtained in 
indoor feeding in wdnter by balancing up the ration by the addition thereto 
of mineral salts and cod liver oil. 

SUMMARY. 

L The results of group and balance experiments dealing with mineral 
metabolism in calves past the age of seven weeks are reported. 

2. A deficiency of sodium chloride in the diet is reflected in unthriftiness, 
a want of ‘‘ bloom in the coat, and a low retention of calcium and 
phosphorus : the addition of common salt to the ration improves the 
appearance, increases the weight increment, and markedly raises the 
percentage retained in the body of the calcium and phosphorus 
ingested ; when the fodder is of low quality and the remainder of the 
diet consists of cereals or their by-products, roots and oil cakes, it 
is beneficial to raise the sodium chloride content of the ration by 
:;:;vy:;feedin^ common salt .at the rate of 1 per cent, of the meals consumed. 
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S. Calves have the power of assimilating and retaining calcium from 
inorganic salts. 

4. When the calcium (CaO) to phosphorus of 

a calf is less than unity the addition of calcium to the ration not alone 
supplies a calcium deficiency, but also, by correcting the balance, 
raises the retention of phosphorus. 

5. A deficiency of calcium in the diet of calves produces among other 
results a sluggish appetite, and appears to hinder the progress of the 
moult, i,e. the shedding of the old coat and its replacement by new 
hair. 

6. In a diet of fodder, cereals and cereal by-products, roots and oil cakes, 
the fodder is the principal source of calcium, the intake of a sufficient 
supply of which de^jends on the quantity and quality of the fodder 
consumed ; when good quality hay forms the fodder, and the feeding 
of it is so regulated that at the age of 5 months the calf is consuming 
4 pounds per day, group experiments fail to demonstrate any useful 
effect from adding lime to the diet, though balance experiments reveal 
an increased retention of calcium ; when, however, the hay is of poor 
quality, protection from an insufficiency of calcium in the diet is not 
afforded by the above quantity. Calves which are given a diet of 
fodder, cereals, roots and oil cake, and fed very liberally on meals, 
suffer from an insufficiency of calcium because of the necessarily low 
proportion of fodder consumed, and it is suggested that this is not 
a rare occurrence. 

When no other calcium-rich food is fed, and the rate of consumptioii 
even of good quality hay is less than what would correspond with 
4 pounds at 5 months of age, it is an advantage to supplement the 
diet with lime, either sterilised bone flour or ground limestone ; the 
inclusion in the daily ration of half a gallon of milk per calf, or the 
incorporation into the meal mixture of 15 per cent, of meat or fish 
meal obviates the necessity for a calcium supplement. 

8, The addition of supplementary iron or iodine to the diet of calves 
reared in the ordinary way in these countries does not enhance the 
value of the diet. 

9. When the diet of calves includes a large proportion of cereals and 
their by-products there is no danger of a shortage of phosphorus, 

10. The addition of cod liver oil to a diet which includes poor quality 
weathered hay raises the digestibility of the dry matter of the entire 
ration. 

11. The feeding of cod liver oil, as a source of vitamin D to calves fed on 
a low calcium diet, including weathered hay, and housed under the 
conditions reported in these experiments, has the effect of raising 
the retention of calcium and phosphorus ; this effect of cod liver oil 
does not appear except when vitamin D from other sources is available 
in less than optimum quantity calves fed a satisfactory ration, and 
treated in the manner customary on the ordinary farm, do not benefit 
from cod liver oil; yet animals which receive a very liberal ration' 



of iiiealsj and eat little hay and are housed in dark compartments 
may suffer trom a shortage of vitamin D, and show symptoms of rickets 
which are cured by cod liver oil. 

12. Fodder, being rich in vitamin D, forms from this point of view also, 
an important part of the diet of the calf, the quantity and quality 
consumed determining the supply of vitamin D from this source. 
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REPORT OF THE SEED PROPAGATION 
DIVISION, 1934. 


GENERAL. 

Rainfall records at Ballinacurra for the year 1934 showed long, dry 
spells. In February the rainfall amounted to only 0.3 inches, as compared 
with the normal average of 3 inches, and the ground was so dry and hard 
that it could be cultivated only with difficulty. March provided 4,6 inches 
of rain, with suitable conditions for the sowing of crops. April was cold 
in the early part of the month, and harsh winds retarded growth, but the 
weather was good for farm work. Similarly, cold winds discouraged growth 
in the early part of May, and a violent gale on the 7th did much damage 
to trees and shrubs. Drought became a cause for anxiety by the end of 
May. This w^as greatly intensified in June and July, a period of warm and 
sunny weather. These conditions encouraged early ripening of grain crops 
and in many districts harvesting began early in August. Conditions for 
saving corn -were most favourable until the 20th of that month when a 
violent gale did much damage, and inaugurated a period of broken weather, 
which continued throughout September. The rainfall for the latter montii 
broke all previous September records at Ballinacurra, and amounted to 
6.8 ineiies. Rainfall and sunshine during October and November were 
both considerably below the average. 

In most districts .cereal crops gave good yields and %vere well saved, 
particularly in the earlier areas. Quality of the produce was not of a high 
order, and straw was short, owing, no doubt, to the dry conditions pre- 
vailing during the major portion of the growing period. Owing to the broken 
weather, threshing was somewhat delayed. Many samples of grain were 
not of a good colour and the moisture content generally ranged from 18 
to 20 per cent. 

As in previous years, the bulk of the barley propagations and other 
investigational work were carried out at the Cereal Station, Ballinacurra, 
under the supervision of Mr. J. H. Bennett, and in collaboration with Messrs. 
A. Guinness, Son & Co, Ltd., at whose Experimental Maltings and Labora- 
tories ail the malting tests and analyses were made. 

The barley propagations consisted of pure line' cultivations, garden plots, 
field plots, first pedigree and second pedigree plots of numerous varieties. 
The experiments consisted of chessboard and half-drill strip tests with 
different varieties and a trial designed to test the efficiency of the Homsby- 
Leake Precision Corn Drill. Some small plots of new varieties of barley 
were grown for observation purposes and several new hybrids were produced. 

Some 'plots of wheat and barley were' sown 'with Vernalised; seed''fqi!^ 
observation purposes: ; 



Extension plots of oats, comprising the varieties "Victory II and Glasneviii 
Success respectively, were grown with ten farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Bailiiiacurra. The produce of these plots was distributed to seed mercliants 
and others in the early spring of 1935. 

Five different varieties of sugar beet were also cultivated at the Cereal 
Station with the object of determining the possibilities of producing suitable 
sugar beet seed in the Saorstat. In addition, seed from selected sugar beet 
plants and from hybrids was sown in a number of plots. 

BARLEY. 

Investigations designed to find means of combating diseases of barley, 
especially Smut {Ustilago H,) and Stripe disease, also known as Net 
Blotch (Helminihosporium) have been conducted at the Cereal Station, 
Bailinacurra, over a number of years and the results have been published 
year by year. As a result of these investigations, ail seed sown at 
the Cereal Station and all seed despatched from it is now treated with 
Agrosan powder. This treatment again proved effective against Smut in 
1934, for no smutted plant was found in any of the crops grown from the 
treated seed. 


PROPAGATIONS. 

For the past five years the method of obtaining the seed for sowing the 
Single Line of Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 has been to take ten grains from 
every fifth plant, of which five grains were sown and five grains kept in 
reserve. The Single Line this year w^as, therefore, composed of twenty-five 
lines each sown with five grains. At harvest time ten grains were taken 
from one plant in each of the five-grain lines in order to provide seed for 
the Pure line sown in 1935. The garden plot of this variety also consisted 
of twenty-five lines, each one sown with the produce of a five-grain line 
in 1933. As well as this garden plot, there was a further series of twenty-five 
garden plots each sovrn with the produce of a single ear taken from the 
same plant as the ten grains. The produce of these latter plots has been 
reserved for malting analysis, in order to ascertain whether the malting 
quality has been maintained in all the twenty-five lines which composed 
the garden plot and which will eventually, if the results of the analyses 
are uniform, go to form the field plot. If the produce of any plot is found 
deficient in malting quality, its counterpart in all the propagations will 
be removed. 

In 1934, for the first time, the pure line of Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4 was 
also selected by this method. This variety has been yielding slightly better 
than Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3, although its malting quality has not been 
quite so good as that of the latter. 

In this connection also, a trial has been carried out for some years with 
the produce of the grains from an individual ear of Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3, 
during which it mas found that two of the grains produced plants which differed 
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fro?n those produced by the other graiiu^. At first the difference vras only 
noticed in the produce of one grain^ but in later years it was ob^served in 
the produce of two grains. The difference ivas first noticed in the foli^^ge 
of tlie plants, and later in the analyses of the grain. 

The trial %va.s again made in 193-i, the plots being sewn in a modified 
chessboard pattern. The same differences in of growtli were again 

easily noticeable in the plots sown with seed, the produce of the two plants 
in which a di-fferenee was noticed in previous years, and the differences in 
the analyses were also maintained. 

The results of these tests are important because they indicate that, in 
selecting a single plant for the propagation of a pure line, especially when 
dealing witli hybrids, selection on appearance alone will not always enable 
one to choose a plant carrying all the desirable factors of the parent plant, 
or even a plant of average merit for that particular variety. Selection 
for many factors can only be done as a result of comparative analyses , 
It would seem, therefore, that to obtain a nucleus for carrying on any 
particular variety or strain, it is desirable to choose a number of typical 
plants, to bulk the produce of these together, and to draw therefrom at 
random the quantity of seed required for propagation. 

In addition to Spratt-Archer 87 No. 3 and Spratt-xArcher 37 No. 4, 
there were seventy-seven single plant selections grown in the Old Cage, 
and a number of selections of the F 2 generation of a new hybrid of Spratt- 
Archer X Archer-Goldthorpe. Of these a number 'was grown for observation 
purposes only. Thirty-seven of these varieties were also gmwn in garden 
plots in the Rosehill Middle Field. In this series also, there were 25 plots 
of Spratt-Archer 87 No. 8, each grown from the produce of a single ear 
from the five-grain lines. The produce of these plots went for bag malting 
trials. The variety known as Student I, which is a new hybrid, was grown 
in 15 plots, each being sown with the produce of a single plant. The plots 
were kept separate in order to see if there were any signs of splitting’ C 
but as this did not occur the selections are apparently identical. Student II 
was also grown in 14 plots, with the same object. These showed some 
variation : one plot, No. 18, was splitting up to such an extent that it was 
discarded. The remainder will again be grown in larger plots in 1985. 

Fourteen varieties were grown in field plots in order to secure sufficient 
seed for further trials and propagations. Ten of these were brought a 
stage further and grown in 1st pedigree plots, the produce of which will 
be available for Large Scale Variety Experiments and for distribution as 
pedigree seed. One variety only, Spratt-Archer 87 No, 3, was grown in 
2nd pedigree plots, and these were located on the farms of five growers 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Ballinacurra. ,The total area was 
approximately 40 statute acres, and from 'this acreage about '400 barrels 
of seed were obtained for distribution in 1985 ; to members of the Irish 
Maltsters’ Association and others interested in the propagation of seed 
barley., 



DISTRIBUTION OF PEDIGREE SEED, 

Under tlie Departments scheme for the distribution of Pedigree SeexI 
BaiieVj 196 barrels of pure line Spratt- Archer 37 No. 3 were distributed 
as follows : — 

Bris. Sts. 


Messrs. P. O'Meara & Sons. Thurles, Co. Tip])erary . . 10 0 

Messrs. Beamish & Crawford, Brewers, C'ork . . . . 5 0 

Messrs, R. Perry & Sons, Rathdowney, Laoighis . . 5 0 

Messrs. Cairnes, Drogheda, Co. Louth . , . . 10 0 

Messrs. E. Smitliwick & Sons, Kilkenny . . .. 5 0 

The Birr Maltings, Ltd., Birr, Olfaly . . . . . . 12 0 

Messrs. F. A. Waller & Co., Banagher, Offaly , . . . 10 0 

Messrs. Joshua Watson & Co., Ltd., Carlow . . . . 16 0 

Messrs. George Read & Co., Roscrea, Co. Tipperary . . 8 0 

Messrs. W. J, O’Keefe & Sons, Wexford . . ’ . . 4 0 

Messrs. P & H. Egan, Ltd., Tullamore, Offaly . . 8 0 

Messrs. D. E. Williams, Ltd., Tullamore, Offaly . . 8 0 

Messrs. J. & A. Tarleton, Ltd., Tullamore. Offaly . . 8 0 

Messrs. Robert Gibiiey & Co., Ltd., Portlaoighise. Laoighis 7 0 

Mr. A. J. M. Reeves, Athgarvan, Newbridge, Co. Kildare . . 4 0 

Messrs. Minch, Norton &• Co., Ltd., Atliy, Co. Kildare . . 39 0 

Messrs. ]\iineh, Norton & Co., Ltd., Nenagli. Co. Tipperary 10 0 

Messrs. Miiieh, Norton & Co., Ltd., Bagenalstown. Co. 

Carlow . . . . . . . . , . S 9 

Messrs, Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd.. HarraglK'ore. 

Goresbridge, Co. Kilkenny . . . . . . 8 0 

Messrs, John Bolger &■ Sons, Ferns. C'o. Wexford . . 11^ 9 

Mr. J. P. Kearney, Riverstown. Dundalk, Co. Loutli . . 1 4 


Total 


196 4 


Note. — Ail seed distributed under this scheme was treated before 
despatch from Ballinacurra with Agrosan G, powder as a smut 
preventive. 


In addition to the above, the following quantities of seed of other 
varieties of Barley were distributed : — 


Brk. Sts. 

Victory. 

The Agricultural School, Atlienry , . . . 7 6 

D.S.K. Binder. 

Messrs, P. Breen k Sons, Castiebridge, Wexford . . 6 8 

July 6 rowed. 

: The Agricultural School, Athenry , . , . . 3 8 
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Brls. Sts. 

Donegal 2 roTi'ed No. 1. 

The Assistant Agricultural Overseer, Carnrloiiagh, Co, 

Donegal . . . . . . . . . . 1 7 

Donegal 6 rowed. 

The Assistant Agricultural Overseer, Carndonagli, Co. 

Donegal . . . . . . . . . . — 14 


INSPECTION OF GROWING CROPS. 

In accordance with the scheme for distribution of pedigree seed, the 
Department arranged, as in previous years, for inspection of the growing 
crops. Those firms who had obtained pedigree seed in recent years 
furnished lists of growers under tliree headings, namely : — (1) Growers 
who obtained seed direct from Ballinacurra ; (2) Growers who got seed 
which was the produce of seed supplied from Ballinacurra in 1933 ; and 
(3) Growers of Commercial Spratt- Archer Seed, the produce of wliicii was 
likely to be required for seed purposes. 

A total of 4.953 acres was ins]>ected. and of this 1,480 acres were reported 
upon as likely to* f^roduce grain suitable for seed purposes. All the crops 
luider heading (1), totalling 270 acres, were })assed as suita])!e ; of tlie 3,403 
acres under heading (2), 208 acres, or 7.9 per cent., were rejected ; and 
of the 1,27 4 acres under lieading (3), 2^)5 aicres, or 10 per cent., were rejected 

The main causes for rejection \ver<' |)resenee of Smut, undue admixtinv< 
witli another variety, more tfian one variety being gn.)wn in the same field, 
undue proportion of noxious weeds or inferior quality. Although these 
inspections have been conducted annually since 1923, this is the first year 
in which all crops grouped under headings (1) and (2) have been reported 
upon as free of Smut. This, no doubt, is mainly due to the fact that all 
pedigree seed sent out from BallinaciiiTa is treated before despatch with 
a fungicidal powder and that several of the firms who co-operate in the 
working of this scheme arrange to have their seed similarly treated 
before sending it out to farmers. 


LARGE SCALE VARIETY EXPERIMENTS. 

For a number of years the two varieties Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 and 
Spratt-Archer 37 No, 4 have been included in these experiments as the 
standard varieties. The reason for the inclusion each year of these two 
varieties is that Spratt-Archer 37 No, 3 is considered the best all round 
variety while Spratt- Arclier 37 No. 4 is considered the next best. For, 

» , 
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the past two years the latter has yielded slightly better than Spratt-Areher 
37 No* 3, blit its malting quality has been eonsisteiitly slightly lower. 

The other twm A^arieties included this year were both tsybrids produced 
by the Seed Propag'ation Dhdsion. The}' were Hybrid I\o. 1 C and Abed 
Rex X Spratt-Archer 6/'3/3. The experiments were conduct ec! at ten centres, 
one in each of the Counties Cork, Kilkenny, Loutlp Tipperary and Kildare, 
tAvo ill Offaly and three in Wexford. The ]>lots at all centres wcfc three- 
quarters of a statute acre each. The seed for all plots AA^as draAAUi from 
the produce of the first pedigree plots at Ballinaeiirra in 1933 ; and tin* 
alloAA'aiice of seed was at the rate of 10 stones per statute acre. The seed 
was dressed Avitb Agrosan poAA’der at the rate of 8 ozs. per liarrel of seetb 
The produce Avas malted and breAA'ed at the Experimental Maltings of 
Messrs. A. Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. 

The names and addresses of the growlers, tlie nature of the soil and sub” 
soil, the crops groAvn on the land during the preAxoiis tAvo years and the 
dates of sowing and harAmsting in each case are set out in Table L 

In Table II are shoAvii the AA^eights of screened grain and screenings per 
statute acre, the Amluation as determined by scA^eral independent barley 
buyers and the total Amlue per statute acre. The screenings were a- allied 
throughout at sixpence per stone. It Avill be seen that Spratt-Archer 37 
No. 4 yielded slightly better than Spratt-Archer 37 No.» 3, the difference 
being three stones per statute acre. The difference in total Aurluc of grain 
is only tA?o shillings and three pence in faAmur of Sfjratt-Arc^her 37 No. 4. 

Hybrid No. 1 C gaA^e the highest yield, the uAxunge being twelve barrels 
and one stone of dressed grain, while its monetary A^aliie was only fivepen.ee 
less than that of Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4. Abed Rex x Spratt-Archer was 
lowest both in yield and Amlue. 

In the ' earlier stages of growth, the Abed Rex hybrid had a much darker 
and richer looking foliage than any of the others. Hybrid No. 1 C shot 
into ear first and at about that time looked the best plot of the series. As 
the varieties matured, however, both the Abed Rex x Spratt Archer and 
Hybrid No. 1 C became more uneven looking, and in the end they did not 
fully ripen until later than the Spratt-Archer plots. 

From an examination of the particulars giA^en in Table III. it Avil! be seen 
that, judging the malting A^aliie of the sample by the nitrogen content of 
the dry matter, Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4 Avas slightly inferior to Spratt- 
Archer 37 No. 3, and that the tw^o hybrids were, to a greater degree, 
inferior in this respect. 

"As a result of the malting and brewing trials, it was found that the amount 
'. ,of free mitrogen was loAvestin the wort produced from Spratt-Archer 37 
:;No, '3 and highest in that produced from Hybrid No. I C. 



HALF DRILL STRIP EXPERIMENTS, 


Two experinieiits were carried out on the land of Messrs, J, H. Bennett, 
Ltd. The first experiment was conducted with Spratt- Archer 37 No. 3 
and tlie Hybrid No. 4 B.l, and the second experiment with tw^o generations 
of S])ratt-Archcr 37 No. 3. In each experiment there w'ere twenty-two 
half-drill strips of each variety, and the figures given in Table IV are 
the averages of the returns from these twenty-two strips- From this 
Table it will be seen tiiat in Hybrid No, 4 B.l the weight of 1,000 corns 
was sigiiiiicantly greater than in Spratt- Archer 37 No. 3, wliicli shows 
that the grain was somewiiat larger. The nitrogen content of Spratt- Archer 
37 No. 3 was lower than that of the Hybrid, though insignificantly so, 
while the yield of the Hybrid was significantly superior to that of Spratt- 
Arciier 37 No. 3, 

Hybrid No. 4 B.l has been observed for some years to be very promising, 
and from appearance this season at Baliinacurra it might be described 
as outstanding. Possibly the dry season may have suited it. 

Tlie second experiment was the usual one conducted with two generations 
of the standard variety Spratt-Archer 87 No. 3, and its purpose is to guard 
against any deterioration taking place in this variety. The results are 
also set out in Table IV, from which it will be seen that the returns from 
each generation correspond very doseiy, such slight differences as exist 
being -^veil within the margin of experimental error. This result was to be 
expected, and it is a good illustration of the value and accuracy of this 
Half Drill Strip method for determining the relative values of varieties. 


TABLE IV. 



No. 1 Experiment 

No. 2 Experiment 


Spratt-Archer 
37 No. a 

Hybrid 

No. 4 B.l 

j 

Spratt-Archer 

1 37 No. 3 

' Field Plot 

! 

Spratt-Archer 

I 37 No, 3 

I Second 

j Pedigree 

Moisture per cent. 

17.5 

i 

I 17.4 1 

! 

i 17.0 

1 

1 16.7 

Weight of 1,000 corns 

35.0 

37.8 

33. 1 

33.0 

Nitrogen per cent. 

: i.si ' ! 

I 1.88 1 

1.79 

1.82 

Yield in lb. 

i 41.7 

! 

48.1 i 

J 

37,4 

37.4 


SMALL SCALE QUANTITATIVE EXPERIMENT. 

This experiment was conducted in order to test seven new varieties or 
selections against the standard variety Spratt-Archer 37 No, 3. It was 




located in the Old Cage and set out in the usual way in three randomised 
blocks. There were fifteen replications of each variety and the figures 

given ill Table are the mean of these fifteen. 

Golden Archer No. 2 gave a yield significantiy better than tiie mean 
and the standard variety. Its nitrogen content was, however, a good deal 
higher than that of the latter. Golden Archer No. 1 yielded higher than 
the standard variety but not significantly so, while its nitrogen content 
was slightly lower than that of Golden Archer No. 2, but higher than the 
standard. 

The next highest yielder was Spratt- Archer 87 No. 4 x July 6 rowed 16/2 ; 
it was but very slightly better than the standard in yield, but eonsiderabh^ 
higher in nitrogen content. The only other point of note is tiiat tiie standard 
variety while having the lowest nitrogen content also had the smallest 
1,000 corn weight. 


TABLE V. 


Summary — Mean of 15 Replimtion.s. 



\"aricty 

Mean 
Yield in 
GrammcH 

of: 1,000 
corns 

Nit ro}j!;cn 
per cent.. 

1 

Golden Archer No. 2 . . 

iiy 

38.2 

1.48 

2 

Golden Archer No. 1 . . 

115 

36.3 

1 ,42 

8 

Spnitt-Areher 87 No. 4 x July h rowed l(J/2 | 

112 

37.2 

1 .55 

4 1 

Spratt -Archer 37 No. 3 . . . . . . | 

I 110 

34.0 

1.36 

5 

1 Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 x July 6 rowed 6/1 

1 106 1 

42.B 

t 

1.67 

6 

Spratt-Archer 37/18 x G-S 18/1 4/2/1 

106 

36,0 

1.53 

7 

Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4 x July 6 rowed 16/1 

101 

37.5 

1.66 

8 

Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 x July 6 rowed 12 . . 

83 

35.4 

1.77 


AN EXPERIMENT TO COMPARE THE , HORNSBY^LEAKE PRE- 
CISION CORN DRILL WITH THE FORCE FEED DRILL. 

This experiment was designed to compare the Hornsby-Leake Drill’ when 
sowing at two different rates of seeding with the Force Feed Drill sowing 
at the higher rate. The experiment was laid out on somewhat similar lines 
to a Half Drill strip experiment, Le., it consisted of a number of strips, each 
90 yards long, sown at the different rates of seeding and by each machine, 
so arranged that they were alternating with each other. The greatest 
difficulty in this experiment lay in the setting of the machines to sow at 
the desired rates. This needed a great deal of preliminary experimental 
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work and in the course of this work a mistake was unfortunately iiiade 
in the ealculatioiis vdiich was not discovered until after the sowing was 
completed. On this account the sowing by the Force Feed Drill was done 
at too heavy a rate and consequently from a comparative point of view 
the experiment was useless. 

In Table VI are set out the results of tlie experiment as actually conducted. 
It will, be noticed tliat the average yield increased in direct proportion to 
an increase in the rate of seeding and also that the Standard Deviation 
of the number of ])lants produced per six foot length was less for the Hornsby- 
Leakc Drill than for the Force Feed Drill. This would point to a greater 
evenness of sowing in the case of the former machine. 


TABLE YL 



: Seeding ; 

Rate 

Plants per 6 ft. 
length 

Average 

1 Yield 

, per strip 
i 


Stones ! 

per acre j 

No. 



Standard 

Deviation 

Force Feed 

. .i 12.25 ; 

109.9 

16.1 

i 

1 sts. lb. 

■ 4 S 

Hornsby-Leake 

9.7 ' 

90.0 

9.4 

4 2 

Do. 

7.2 

80.0 

11.4 

i 4 0 


OATS. 


Department's Extension Plots, 

111 order to provide a supply of seed for seed merchants and others 
interested in the distribution of seed oats, plots of pedigree Victory II and 
Glasnevin Success III were grown with selected farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Ballinacurra as follows : — 


Victory II. 

Acres Brh, 

Sts, 

Mrs. Tait, Hermitage, Rostellan, Co. Cork 

4|. 

4 

7 

Thomas Twomey, Ballintubber, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork 

8 . 

9 

0 

John Reilly, Baiiinabointra, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . 

5 . 

5 

7 

Richard Barry, Leadington, Lisgoold, Midleton, Co. Cork 

5^. 6 

0 

William Tait, Buckstown, Rostellau, Co. Cork 

5 . 

5 

7 

Cornelius Fitzgerald, Heamount, Carrigtvrohill, Co. Cork 

4 . 

4 

7 

Mrs. Tait, Hermitage, Rosteilan, Co. Cork 

11 . 

12 

0 

Total 

43. 47 

0 
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GlASXKvIN Sltccess IIL 


Lealiy, Carrigovver, BalliRaewTa, Co. Cork 
^CVliciiael Kellelier, Geragh, Baliiaaeumi, Co. Cork 
"^'Johii Jofirey, Aliauesk, Midletora Co. Cork . . 


Acres Brh. Sts. 

U. 10 

4 . 4 7 

5 . 5 T 


Total 18. 20 0 


The seed scAVii at ilicse centres was ofytaiueu from the Albert Agrieultunil College, 
Glasnevlii, Dublin. 


County Eiiiiension Plots. 

Ill previous years tiie seed Oats for Couiity Extension plots was distributed 
tiirongh the Agricultural Instructors to farmers who were prepared to dispose 
of the produce for seed purposes. In order, however, to give seed merchants, 
who have been in the habit of importing Seed Oats, an opportunity to get 
their requirements growm in Saorstat Eireann, it was decided to distribute 
foundation ” stocks of pure line seed to such of them as were prepared 
to propagate these stocks. It was hoped tliat the produce would be used, 
not for ordinary seed purposes, but rather for further pi’opagation in 1935, 
and that the firms concerned would have available, after the ha,r\x\st of that 
year, considerable supplies of home-grown seed suitable to their re(|uirements. 
It is jsroposed to allocate in each future season ‘‘ foundation stocks of 
pure line seed of suitable varieties to reliable firms who will Lie prepared 
to propagate them in accordance with the terms of the scheme. Approxi- 
mately three iiiindred and foidy barrels of Victory II 'were distributed from 
the Department’s Cereal Station, Baliinacurra, Co. Cork, to the following 
firms : — 

Mr. D. J. Berg’in, 29-30 Smithfield, Dublin. 

Mr, Garrett Byrne, Bree, Ballyhogue, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. 

Messrs, F. A. Waller & Co., Banagher, Offaly. 

Messrs. E. Dowley &,Sons, Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 

Messrs. T. McKenzie & Sons, Ltd., 212 Pearse Street, Dublin. 

Messrs. John P. Hopkins & Son, Ltd., Wicklow. 

Messrs. T. Wade, Stra'ffan, Co. Kildare. 

Mr, Christopher Bellew. Ill West Street, Drogheda* 

Messrs, M. Rowan & Co., 51-52 Capel Street, Dublin. 

Mr. A, McEntee, Castle Street, Ardee, Co. Louth. 

Mr. J. J. Furlong, Little Graigue, Duncormick, Co. Wexford. 

Messrs. McKenzies, Ltd., ■ Camden Quay, , Cork. 

Mr. J. F. Kearney, .Wiliville House, -Itiverstown, Dundalk, Co. Louth. 
Messrs- Wh. Drummond; & '.Sons, Dublin. 



Messrs. D. E. Williams, Ltd., Tuilainore, Offaly. 

The Bride Valley Stores, Tallow, Co. Waterford. 

Messrs. John H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinaeurra, Co. Cork. 

The Albert Agricultural College, Giasnevin, co-operated with the Depart- 
ment in the working of the foregoing scheme, and approximately ISO barrels 
of Glasnevin Sonas and 24 barrels of Giasnevin Success which were produced 
at the College were distributed to the following growers : — 

Major R. E. Barrow, Milestown, Castlebellingham, Co. Louth. 

Mr. Mi. Quinlan, Bridge House, Knoekaney, Bruff. Co. Limerick. 

Mr, W. C. Meagher. Laha, Templemore, Co. Tipperary. 

Mr. Christopher Monks, Coolquay, The Ward, Co. Dublin. 

Messrs. McConville & Leonard, 18 Market Street, Trim, Co, Meath. 
Mr. ML Murphy, Ballyneale, Clonea, Carriek-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 
Mr. James Flanagan, Cooleniount, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

Mr. R. Barton, Giendaloiigh House, Annainoe, Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 
Mr. P. J. Howard, Cuslmahouna, Ennis, Co. Clare. 

Mr. Nicholas McDermott, Oldtown, Co. Dublin. 

Mr. Philip O’Reilly, Raharney, Killucan, Co. Westmeath. 

Mr. D. McGraiiaghan, Craggmore, Nobber, Co. Meath. 

Mr. John Colleton, Curracloe, Wexford. 

The Manager, Emiiscorthy Co-op. Society, Ltd., Enniscorthy, Co. 
Wexford. 

Mr. J. P. O’Doiiovan, Couse, Waterford. 

Mr. George Carroll, Coolkerry Park, Rathdowney, Laoighis. 

Mr. E. Doherty, Manager, Ballaghadereen Co-op. Agrl. Society, Ltd, 
Mr. G. H. Caulfield, 17 Dame Street, Dublin. 

Mr. R. A. Kiiroy, Clongill, Wilkinstown, Navan, Co. Meath. 

Mr. P. J. Meagher, Kedrah Castle, Cahir, Co. Tipperary. 

Mr. W. J. Grace, Tinniscully, The Rower, Co. Kilkenny. 

Mr. John Kennedy, Jamestown, Borris-in-Ossory, Laoighis. 

Mr. J. F. McCulloch, Gerrardstown, Ballyboughai, Co. Dublin. 

Mr. P. Byrne, Co. C., Tristernagh, Ballincargey, Mullingar, Co. W’meath. 
Mr, Bishop, c/o Messrs. J. Jameson & Sons, Ltd., Bow Street Distillery, 
Dublin. 

Messrs. J. H. Bennett, Ltd., The Maitings, Ballinaeurra, Midleton, 
Co. Cork. 

Major E. M. Connolly, Castletown, Celbridge, Co. Kildare. 

Mr. William Carroll, Tullamore, Kilshanny, Go. Clare. 

Merchants who were provided by the Department with foundation stocks 
of seed oatS' under this scheme were required to make agreements with 
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growers so that the seed should be sown apart from other oat crops and 
otherwise treated so a,s to ensure that the produce would be suitable for 
further propagation. Merchants were also asked to furnish to the Department 
the names and addresses of the selected growers and, prior to harvest, the 
majority of tiie crops was inspected and reported upon as to suitability 
for seed purposes. In a few cases merchants failed to select suitable growers 
or to enter into a proper agreement with the growers selected and in a few 
other cases the selected growers failed to carry out tiie terms of their 
agreement to take adequate precautions to ensure that the produce would 
be suitable for further propagation. On the whole, liow^ever, the scheme 
was very successful and large stocks of pedigree seed were produced ior 
distribution in 1985. 



Centre Name and Address of Grower ; Deseription of Soil Previous Crops Date of i Dali 

Sinviiiji ! Harvt 
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O’Brien, Bailinamere, TuUamore, Offaly ^ledinm i.oam, Sub-Soil Oats, 

Liiiiestone .. Turnips* lOBJl 



TABLE n.— Large Scale Variety Experiments, 1984 . Yield and Value of Grain per Statute Acre. 


4(5 



Screenings valued at 6d. per stone. 



TABLE III.— Large Scale Barley Variety Experiments^ 1984. Analysis of Produce 
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SEED POTATOES FROM BOG LAND. 


By 

W, D. Davidson, B.A., B.Sc. 


The same practice prevails in Ireland ; seed that has been grown on BOGS 
—often planted so late as June, and the produce of which is dag out in October 
— is ahi'aijs preferred for soils of a dijferent quality Trom that in which the slock 
teas raised.'' —MAwny^ Doyle, (see page Wy 



ATHLONE BOG LAND BEFORE AND AFTER RECLAMATION, 
(UnreelaiiiK'd bog visible iu baeksiTOUud on the right). 

Variety' of P-Uatn — J-lAKr^v Hosk, Over 50 years without a change'^of seed. 


Tile bogs or peat mosses of Ireland form a remarkable feature of the 
count r\L Bogs are composed almost exclusively of partially decayed 
vegetable matter, and usually contain a super-abundant supply of moisture 
which they absorb like a sponge. 

Out of a total area of about 20,000,000 acres in Ireland, the area of bog 
is estimated at 2,8S0,000 acres or nearly one-seventh of the entire surface 
of the island. Of these bogs there are 1,576,000 acres of flat bogs, the 
remaining 1,254.000 acres being mountain bog. The former are spread 
over the central portions of the great limestone plain, and comprise a belt 
from east to west across the centre of Ireland, narrow at the eastern coast 
and gradually widening as it approaches the western ocean, while the 
mountain bogs are principally distributed through the hilly country which 
ranges: along the coast. 
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The central division is traversed from north to south by the Shaanoii^ 
which thus divides the great system of bogs into two parts* the greater 
part lying west of this river. The natural vegetation of bogs consists 
chiefly of various species of heather and moss. 

In the process of reclaiming bog land, potatoes are usually the first crop 
that is grown. The belief that benefits are secured by procuring seed from 
soil of a nature different from tliat in which the seed is to be planted, has 
existed for many years. In 1757 Maxwell (1), the earliest writer to refer 
to the advantage of a change of seed, says : ‘‘ In Galloway we find that 
potatoes for seed, as well as other seed, require changing, not only from 
one ground, but also from one country to another, so, when we have 
opportunity of purchasing any from England or Ireland, we chuse them, 
and find that the produce is greater than from our own potatoes.” 

Very soon afterwards, preference was given to seed from moss or peaty 
land w’^herever such land existed. One writer advises the use of such 
sets to be planted as grow in moss-land, and there will not be a single curled 
one the first year. This is affirmed by the inhabitants of two townships, 
where they grow amazing quantities ” (2). 

The most outstanding of all the earlier writers on the potato — James 
Anderson (3) — says : ‘‘It has been said that potatoes which are taken 
up before they attained perfect maturity infallibly become affected with 
this disease (curl) ^ but in some cold mossy soils, and exposed situations, 
where the potatoes must often he taken up while they are yet in a state 
of vigorous vegetation, the disease (curl) is scarcely known.” 

Seed from the moorlands was recommended in Yorkshire by Marshall (4) 
in 1788, and Pryce (5), eight years later, made the same recoininendation. 
He says seed potatoes should be procured from damp inorassy laud .... 
as they will not curl the first year after planting.” 

Dubourdieu (6), in 1802, says : “ Turf bogs and moory grounds seem 
to possess the quality of preserving potatoes from degenerating, as well 
as that of throwing out considerable crops, and in this country when these 
soils are frequently applied to their culture, the curl is little known, and 
frequent applications of a change of seed are made from other parts, where 
this advantage is not enjoyed.” The same writer says : Of the cause of 
curled potatoes I have never yet heard satisfactory account, but I think 
I can say that frequent changes from boggy and moory soils to those of 
a different quality are found the best preventitive.” 

Coote (7), in 1802, writes : “ Time of planting— from March to the latter 
end of May in uplands, and from May till the middle of June in moist or 
boggy soils. In this kind of soil, potatoes are often planted to change the 
seed, which, from long sowing in upland, will degenerate, and this 
effectually answers the purpose.” 

The same practice is still carried on in many localities in Ireland, 



Sir John Smcl&ir (8), in 1828. writes ; It is a practice of the Lancashire 
planters to send sonic of their favourite kinds to the mossy grounds to 
recover, if they are found to have a tendency to Curl, and it is certain that 
■potatoes from mossy land will not curl." 

The Rev. Hickey, an Irish imter, in 1839. under the pseudoii}^! 

“ Martin Doyled’ says : The seed grown upon bog or moorland, though 
as wet as a sponge, has produced the most abundant crops and of a dry 
and mealy quality too^ on soil of a different composition ; and tiiough the 
carenii Scotch farmer changes the seed of the potato frequently, it is 
remarkaWe that the grower on the moors and mosses continues to plant 
from his original stock -without any change of seed. The nature of this 
potato, full of sap, is so ivell understood the Scotch, that the supplying 
of the lowiands with seed from the moorland farmer, lias become a regular 
system, and to the advantage of both parties ; the latter obtaining a much 
higher price for his ivatery seed than is obtained for the most farinaceous 
potatoes in the market, and without even the trouble of conveying them 
thither, the purchaser of the seed being at the expense of cartage — sometimes 
to a very considerable distance. 

The same practice prevails in Ireland ; seed that has been grown on 
bogs — often planted so late as June and the produce of ivkich is dug out in 
October — is always preferred for soils of a different quality from that in which 
the stock was raisedd^ (9). This remark ivas as true in 1085 as it was in 1839. 

A Scottish writer (10), in 1887, says : Potatoes intended for seed the 

following year should be planted on new damp or mossiand.’" 

An Irish writer (11), a few years later, says.: Tne disorders to which 
the potato is liable are dry rot, curl and scab. The first of these', vviiieh 
is most dangerous, makes its ravages among our old mellow varieties, 
corroding them as a canker commencing where some bruise, scab or wound 
has effected an opening on the rind or skin of the tubers .... (Old varieties 
of the potato are not so liable to dry rot when grown on bog, moor 
or mountain land.”) 

The same writer says : “ The farmer should endeavour to have his potatoes 
for seed from moor or mountain soils, and if such cannot be procured, from 
mellow fresh ones, alw^^ays avoiding seed from w^orn-out land.” 

Baldwin (12), the leading agricultural educationist of his time, writing 
in 1867, says : “ Reclaimed bog or moory land gives the best seed potatoes.” 

Many other references could be quoted, but the foregoing are sufficient 
to 'Show that a very widespread belief has existed for 150 years that the 
best seed is obtained from bog or moorland. 

The results of experience only can account for such a universal belief. 
It is doubtful ' if there is a' potato-grower in Ireland who would not take 
bog-grown seed iii' preference tO' seed, from any other type of soil. Buyers 
of seed potatoes for Malta and Cyprus definitely specify that the seed must 
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l:}e from »iog kmcl. Bog seed is not widely kucovii in Eiigiaiid* but some 
iiierchaiits who have purchased it recognise its merits. The question will 
naturally be asked, is bog-grown seed preferable to seed from any other 
type of soil, and if so, what are tlm i'easons for its superiority ? These 
questions are not easily answered. Scdentilie I’eseareli work carried out 
during tlie past twenty years has dchuiteiy shown, that siieli diseases as 
Leaf Moll and the various forms of l^fosaic are largely, if not entirely, 
responsible for the lack of vigour and reduced yield wliieli have a.ppeariaJ 
in a number of well-known varieties. The necessity experienced in certaiji 
districts to change seed fivapienlJy in order to maintain an abundant crop 
is traceable to the same cause. It obviously follo^vs that the productivity 
of seed potatoes very largely, perhaps entirely, depeiids on their freedom 
frcmi these diseases. Experience has show]i that tliese diseases are not so 
e^ident in the bogs in central Ireland as in other classes of soil. The cause 
of this comparative freedom may he explained by the very recent discovery 
of Maldwyn Davies, working iii Wales. This worker showed that the aphis 
Mijztis persicae, which is largely responsible for spreading .Leaf Roll, is very 
inactive under moist conditions. Such conditions usually p.revaii in the 
bog.s in Ireland. Apart from a high rainfall of at least 56 inches, tiie bog 
soil holds moisture like a sponge aiid parts with it slowiy. No otlier type 
of land produces such marvellous foliage, wiiich in itself helps to keep soil 
about the plants from becoming pa.rched. The amount of disease may 
also be kept in cheek by the huge foliage produced by the healthy plants 
smothering completely any delicate plant so that it could not produce any 
tubers of seed size. 

The fact ttiat varieties can retain their vigour for a very long period is 
the best proof that the bog soils cd Ireland are particularly suitable for the 
production of seed. One example may be cited. The variety Early Rose 
has been grown on bog land near Athlone without being changed during a 
period longer than any resident of the district can remember. This r'ariety 
rvas raised in America in 1867. but the date wiien it reached Athlone is not 
known. It is grown with wonderful vigour to the present time. In the 
Spring of 1982, six tons of this variety w^ere sold to a grow^er in Kent. In June 
the grower complained that he had been supplied with Kerr’s Pink instead 
of Early Rose, When the waiter of this article called to. examine the crop, 
he found it to be wmiderfully vigorous, and definitely genuine Early Rose. 
The growTT could not believe that an early variety could produce such 
foliage. Ill South Lancashire, where most of the soil is dark coloured, a 
prejudice exists against seed from black land. In 19S5 Ninetyfold, from the 
Athlone bog, wns planted in the Ormskirk district, and the groover’s comment 
on the seed wais that it had done remarkably well.” 

Equally favourable comment was made on some May Queen seed , sent 
from the same bog to Cornw^all in the Spring of 1935. 

Very satisfactory reports regarding bog seed have also been received 
from France, 

F 
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Apart fi'om its vigour, the ' appearance of bog seed is usually very 
attractive. It grows free from browu and corky scab except wliere the 
bogs ha.ve fjeen dressed with lime or marl 

It is only ’ivitliin the last twelve years that an effort has been made 'lo 
have seed ])otatoes grown under systematie snpervisir'ii on bog land. 
Prexioiis to that time whatever quantities were grown were' usually impure 
and not true to name. A s&iall industry had existed around Athlone (13) fm* 
many years, but, for the reasons mentionecL the industry was all but 
extinct, wheu steps were taken by the Department of Agrieiiltiire in 1923 
to revive and expand the trade. 

The annual output from the Athlone area is now about 2,500 tons, and 
up to tlie present time no difficulty has been found in disposing of this seed. 

The area grown on bog is being extended along the river Shannon and 
also in other directions. It has been observed that wherever this seed goes, 
the demand for it increases. 
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VERNALIZATION, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE. 


By M. Caffrey and P. T. (’arroll. University College. Dublin, 

\ eriializatioii, or iaro^izatioii, is a jnethod of seed iTeatiiienl: enipio3'ed 
with the object of accelerating the development of plants. It is claimed 
that when submitted to this process winter varieties of wlieat. and of other 
cereals, can be safely grown from spring sowings, and that e’s'eii certain 
species of tropical plants, which normally do not produce seed or even 
inflorescences when grown outside their own habitat, can be siiccessfulh' 
propagated under natural conditions in northern latitudes. 

The vernalization process naturally implies that the period required by 
certain plant species to complete their life cycle can be arbitrarily 
accelerated. This is a 'comparatively new discovery in plant physiology. 
It was believed, until quite recently, that the successive changes 
in structure and function which plants undergo in their progress from the 
seed stage to the seed ripening stage were constant, unalterable and 
conditioned solely by the hereditary constitution of the organism. It is, 
however, of interest to recall, in this connection, that a method of seed 
treatment of winter wheat varieties, in which the seed, soaked in water, 
was frozen for some time before sowing, and which it was alleged enabled 
them to be sown in the spring, was accidentally discovered and practised 
by American /farmers more than a century ago (1). This is an interesting 
demonstration of the claim frequently advanced that, as regards agriculture, 
practice is ahead of science. Apparently, however, the method referred to 
was not a financial success, for it soon fell into disuse and was eventually 
forgotten. 

Klebs (2) was the first modern investigator who definitely challenged 
the prevailing conception that the cycle of plant development was unchange- 
able. x4ccording to his views the reproduction of plants, as well as their 
other life processes, is definitely subject to external conditions. By 
altering these conditions the course of plant development can be cor- 
respondingly changed. Working on .flower formation on Sempervivum, 
Klebs distinguished three distinct phases in the development of that plant- 
viz. — (1) pre-flowering stage (2) formation of flower rudiments, (3) develop- 
ment of flower inflorescences. For the first .stage low temperature and 
intensive iEiimiiiation were necessary ; for the second stage, eontiniioiis 
light was desirable but the intensity of illumination could be low ,* wliile 
the third stage could be completed in darkness provided that tlie plants 
were sufficiently wtU grown when entering on this stage. 

darner and Allard (3) have shown that the period of daily illumination 
which a plant receives during its period of active growth is a most 
important ^ factor iii influencing .its development. In experiments carried 



out by them in 1918 and 1010 n late (lowering variety of Soya Bean (Bilrm), 
wiiich iioriiially requires 110 da.ys to reach tine flowering sta.ge of devciopmenl 
when sown in the middle of IMay at Washingtou, D,C., under full dayliglil, 
(12-|™15 hours), required only 26 days to reach a similar stage when tlie 
period of illiiiTiiiiation %vas reduced to 12 hours daily. Similar and equall)' 
striking results were obtained with, certain, \'arieties of toha(*co, ragweed, 
climbing lienipweed and aster. A furtlier rediicfion in the period of daily 
iliiiiiiiiiatioii did not further accelerate the attainment of t.he flowering 
stage, but, as might naturally have been ex])eeted, the growth of the plants 
was much reduced. 

Plant species ty])ical of the tropical regions : maize, millet » soy;i beam 
sorghum etc. are favoured by short-day conditions, /.e. not exceeding 12 
hours sunlight per day. On the other hand, the plants which ha\s- 
originated in northern latitudes requin* lengthened |,)eriods of sunlight 
during their growth and make the most rapid development under eemditions 
of long or even continuous day. They are known as long-da, y plants, and 
if submitted to sliort-day conditions their development towards the repro- 
ductive stage may be completely arrested, darner and Allard (4) liju^e 
been aide to prevent two plant species— AVchn?/ Speclahilf end Cassia 
MarUfmdica--fToni flowering for a period extending over 0 years in cai,*h 
case, by restrieting the illumination to 12 hours daily. At the (‘iid of this 
period the plants were grown under conditions of tinrcstrieted sunlight 
and flowered normally and at the \isiiai ]>eriod. 

Lubimenko and Shchegiova (5) liave recently shown I'liat the placing of 
young seedling plants under short-day or iong-day c<„)nditions for some 
days after the coiiimeuceinent of active growdli has an influence on the time 
of flowering, even if tiie plants continue growdh subsequently at another 
combination of light and darkness. They found that tlie action of short- 
day conditions for a period of from 4 to 10 days during the early stages 
of growth was sufficient to accelerate the subsequent development of short- 
day plants even if they are then grown under Iong-da,y conditions. On 
the other hand, a similar duration of short-day conditions wull produce 
retardation in the development of long-day plants even if they are later 
exposed to long-day conditions. This phenomenon, wdiich they call photo- 
periodic induction,” makes it clear that, in order to accelerate or retard 
the onset of the reproduction stage of development in certain species of 
plants, it may only be necessary to subject them to short-day or long-day 
conditions, as the case may^ be, for a comparatively limited period during 
their early stages of growth. 

Naturally it is not possible to subject plants growi,ag in t,he open field 
to artificial restrictions as regards the relative iengtlis of ilhiiiiinatiou and 
darkness, and in consequence Garner and Allard’s method of influencing 
plant development is not one which can be commercially exploited in 
agriculture because it can only be applied to a limited number of plants, 
and even then only under conditions where there are available a(le(|iiate 
gieenhousc and darkroom accommodaiiom The same objection, but to 



a lesser degree, applies to Liibiineiiko and Siicheglova^s nietliod. Receiitiy, 
liowfcA'eTs Dw Lysseiiko and his eo- workers iiave asserted that the iieeessar\'' 
acceleration of a plaiit's dev'elopmeutai processes can be brought about 
ill a iiiiicli simpler waxy -by subjecting the seed wiiich has just begun 

to germinate tu certain treatments appropriate to the species being dealt 
with. This method cd* seed treatment is now knoxvii as VernaUmtiou or 
larovizatioih 

The essential features in wiiich Lyssenko's tlieory differs from that of 
Ills [predecessors in tins branch of research are (1) the emphasis he lays 
Oil tile distinction between growth and development which he regards as 
being separate and indeed inde])endent processes uiicoiTelated as regards 
time, and (2) the x'iew that tlie necessary stimulus which a plant requires 
to enable it to proceed to the reproductive stage can be conveyed to the 
plant in one eontiiiiioiis operation while it is in the early stages of germination. 
For example, in respect of light requirements it is, according to Lysseiiko, 
the total quantity of darkness which short-day plants receive that is im- 
portant, rather tluin the alternation of short-day long-night periods as 
had been previously supposed. Short-day plants can, according to this 
theory, be suecessfuily subjected to the necessary amount of darkness 
requisite for dexn^jlopment in one continuous period after which they can 
be siiceessfully grown under long-day conditions. In winter luirieties of 
wheat, whicli is a typical long-day plant, the essential requisite in the early 
stages is stated to be low temperature, and this can be conveyed to plants 
in the seedling stage. They can then be sown in spring. 

Lyssenko in a recent publication has briefly formiiiated his views as 
follows : 

1. Growth and development are not identical phenomena. 

2. The process of development of a. seed plant consists of separate 

stages. 

3. The stages always proceed in strict sequence and each stage must 

be completed before the subsequent stage can be begun. 

4. Different stages of development of the same plant require different 

conditions. 

Lyssenko believes that there are in all live stages of development, but 
oiiiy two lia\'e been studied him. The first stage, known as the 
vernalization stage, ma}^ take place in a plant which has just begun growth. 
The most important factor hei‘e is temperature. Winter wheat and other 
winter-sown cereals, as has been stated, require a low temperature, others 
like soya bean require a high temperature, but in every case an adequate 
supply of oxygen and moisture to sustain germination must be available. 
Different plant, species and even different varieties of the same species 
require different 'periods of time for the completion of this stage. The second 
stage is known as the photo-stage. Short-day plants need darkness, long-day 
plants need light for the completion of this stage. Again, di'fferent varieties ' 
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of a plant iTiay require different doses of these faetors. It is important 
to note tliat lx)rh these stages may be completed while the plaiit is a seedling. 
The rejiiairhng stages, whieli lia^-e not been so far fully investigated, are 
apparently tolerant of wide dilTei’enees in temperature and sunshine. 


Tlie at'l'ual verrializatioii process is comparatively simple. The seeds 
are soaked but the aiiioimt of water which they are allowed to absorb is 
tlefiiiitely ixdow their water holding capacity. In wheat, the inoistiire 
content at the commencement oi‘ the vernalization process should not 
exceed 50 per cent, of the dry weight of the grain. This limitation as regards 
the amount of water added to the seeds slows down germination and thus 
permits of the vernalization treatment being confined to the seed stage, 
^loreoveic and this is a very practical point, the growth of rootlets and 
shoot is practically inliibited : in consequence, veimalized wheat is not 
different in shape from ordinary untreated wdieat and can be sown with 
an ordinary seed-drill. 

Wfieii the embryos have started growth they are subjected to the 
apiiropriate teiiiperature. Wiiiter vdieat varieties are maintaiiied at 3— -5°C 
for 15? days, after which they are ready for sowing in the open field . The 
reciiiisite teinperatiu'e and the period of treatment of some of the most 
valuable short -day plants have been determined and are as follow’s 


idaize 

Sudan Grass 
Sorghum - . 
Soya Bean 


20-30°C during 10-15 days 

25-30T „ 5 „ 

25-30T. ,, 8-10 ,, 

25-80T „ 8-10 „ 

20-25T. „ 10-15 „ 


During treatment short-day plants are covered so as to exclude light. 


It is claiiiied that the vernalization treatment has proved to be most suc- 
cessful in Russia and the area annually sown with seed so treated amounts to 
hundreds' of thousands of hectares. In other countries the results obtained 
from vernalization tests, in which the technique recommended by Lysseiiko 
has been foliow^ed accurately, have been conflicting and have not on the whole 
confirmed the results obtained by the Odessa wmhers. In the experiments 
carried out on the Albert Agricultural College farm, which are set out below, 
the vernalization treatment was hieffeetive when applied to barley, soya 
beans and maize and only partially effective when applied to certain winter 
wheat varieties. 

Ou the i2th Murch, i934j sx'jiall lots of two well-known coniniercial varieties 
oi winter wheat — Queen Wilhelnhna and Yeoman II — were prepared for 
vernalization. The percentage of moisture in the grain of each variety 
was aseertained and the amount of water that it would be necessary to add 
to bring the moisture content to 50 per cent, of the dry weight was then 
oakukted. Before the addition of the water the wheat was placed in weighed 
containers. In accordance with the technique set out for the vernalization 
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oi‘ iorig“da\' plants, the water was added to the grain in three successive 
applications by sprinkling, a watering can fitted Vvhtli a line rose being used 
for this purpose. The intervals between successive sprinklings were 8 lioiirs 
and during this ]>criod the grain was kept at room teniiierature. 

This method of application did not prov'e to be entirely satisfactory and 
it is doubtful whether it could be used on a large scale. The water on 
application ran down to the bottom of the container foinniiig a pool there, 
and in consequence, the grain had to be stirred repeatedly so as to secure 
uniform absorption of moisture. Moreover, there w'as quite a considerable 
amount of evaporation during this process and much more than the cal- 
culated amount of water had to be applied to the grain to bring the moisture 
content to 50 per cent, of the dry matter. 

In view of these dilileulties it was decided to ascertain whether it would 
not be advisable to steep the grain in preparation for the vernalization 
process. x4.ccordingiy, a small quantity of Queen Wilheimiiia was steeped 
for 24 hours at i5°C. after %vhicb the grain was treated in every way similar 
to that of the sprinkled grain. Steeping of the grain would be a far simpler 
and easier process, if feasible, and it would be quite a simple matter -to 
ascertain by experiment within reasonable limits the amount of time 
necessary for wheat containing say 16 per cent, of water to reach a moisture 
content of 50 per cent, of the dry matter of the grain at a given temperature. 

Four hours after the final sprinkling, and when the water had all been 
absorbed, the damp grain was spread out in a thin layer in a room kept 
at 14‘5°C. for a period 0124 hours. At the end of that period the young 
embryos had commenced to grow. This was very noticeable in the case 
of Yeoman II which evidently germinated more rapidly than Queen 
Wiilielraina. The germinating grain was then put into a well- ventilated 
cold chamber and the temperature maintained constant at 3“C. 

Tlie grain was turned frequently while in the cold chamber. There was 
a slight growth of moulds, especially during the first few days of the low 
temperature treatment but this trouble was eventually overcome by more 
frequent stirring and better aeration. Very probably the inevitable loss 
of moisture from the, grain provided increasingly unfavourable conditions 
for mould development. 

in order to avoid the possible adverse effect of photo-periodic induction 
during the low temperature process the grain was illuminated by electric 
light from the 17th to the 29th March, when the grain was removed from 
the cold chamber, 

A% the end of 15 days the grain of both varieties was in fairly sound 
condition. Rootlets w^ere visible on the Yeoman II, but Queen Wilhelmina 
iiad made little growdh. A few of the grains of the latter variety had died, and 
some of them had developed a reddish, tinge, probably due to bacterial 
growth. It was clear that grain intended for vernalization purposes must 
be sound and reasonably free from disease, especially if the cold eliambef 
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cannot be fully Tentilated. It is possible that it might be advisable to 
acid a smali percentage of some disinfectant not harmful to plant growth — 
Geriiiisaii — in the w^ater used in sprinkling or steeping the grain previous 
to vernalization. This is a matter wliich might repay investigation. 

Fart of tlic ■\'errialized seed of each variety was sown on the 29th March 
on th.e Albert Agricultural College farm alongside a control plot of untreated 
seed ill each. ease. The remaining vernalized seed was divided into two 
ptiriioiiSj one of wiiieli was air-dried at room temperature and then stored 
away, and the otlier kiln-dried, tht muistui'e (‘onteiit of the latter being 
brought down to 13 per cent., after which it was stored. Alter a fortnight’s 
storage both air-dried and kiln-dried vernalized seed of botii varieties, 
together with, their controls, were sown in plots on the Albeit Agricultural 
College Farm, Glasnevin. Co. Buldin. The vernalized seed came over ground 
before the untreated seed. There was no difference in this respect lietween 
the air-dried and kiiii-dried plots. Concurrently ge.rmiiiation tests were 
carried out on the air-dried samples in comparison with their controls. 
The following results were obtained u™ 

. Yeoman II (eontroi) .. .. 99 per cent, gcrniination 

(vernalized and air-dried) , , 98 

Queen lYillielniina (control) , . . . 9T ,, ■' ,, 

,, (vernalized and air- dried) . . 94 ,, ,, 

It would appear from these i-esuits that tlie vernalization |,)roeess liad 
not sigiiiiicaritly reduced the germination capacity of the grain and that 
vernalized seed, if made sufficiently dry, can be stored for a period of at 
least a fortnight. 

Under iield conditions the initial superiority attained by the treated 
plots was soon lost and observations made on the 23rd April showed tliat 
there was no difference betu'een the different plots of either variety. Soon 
after this both vxn'iialized and eontroi plots assumed the recumbent habit 
of growtii characteristic of winter varieties and w^'ere in striking contrast 
with, the erect habit of growTh of spring types growing , contiguously. 

All tiirough April and until the end of May- treated and untreated plots 
both of Queen Wilhelmina and Yeoman 11 remained in the grass-corn stage. 
On the 29th May, however, the vernalized plots of each variety, including 
the plot of Queen Wilhelmina which was steeped before wunalization, wtiv 
observed to be forming flowering shoots. This particular stage of develop- 
rneiit was not reached by tiie unvernalized plots until 10 days later. 
From this period until harvest the vernalized plots w-ere more forward 
than 'their, control but the former were, however, three weeks behind such 
'typical, spring varieties as Marquis and April Red in ear exsertion. 

'the treated '''and untreated plots of Queen IVilheimina and' Yeoman II 
were liawested. O'U the 31st August. On that date the vernalized' plots were 
ripe, theyimve'rnalized plots were noticeably greener in the straw and if 
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tlie latter had been allowed to stand the}" would have required about 5 
more days to ripen thoroughly. The unvernalized plots ripened well in 
the stook and when stored for threshing there was no difference as regards 
maturity between the treated plots and the controls. Owing to the 
depredations of birds during the early stages of growth it was not considered 
advisable to record the actual yields per plot but it may be said that neither 
the vernalized nor tlie untreated plots of either Queen Wiliielmiria or 
Yeoman II c<.)nipared well in this respect with the best of the spring varieties. 

The result of this preliminary experiment on the \'emaiizatioii of two 
\^arieties of wheat showed that their vegetative period was shortened 
and the onset of their reproductive processes accelerated by the 
process. The effect, 'however, was not sufficiently great to bring these 
varieties into the spring wheat class. They were in fact much later in 
coming into ear than the latest of the spring wheats, Red Marvel. 

Martin {ioc. cit), Peltier and Kiesselbaeh (6) and others have recently 
shown that some varieties of winter wlieat require a much longer period 
than 15 days low temperature treatment to enable them to pass through 
the vernalization stage. It w"as, therefore, regarded as possible that the 
eomparati\'e inefi'eetiveiiess of the process as regards Yeoman II and Queen 
Wilhelmina might have been due to the iion-eompietion of the vernalization 
stage in the cold chamber. It w'as decided that, in the tests which were 
repeated in 1985, the cold temperature treatment should be extended by 
four ^veeks, viz. to 4-8 days. Two other varieties, Ironmaster 

(T. vtdgare) and Kubanka (T. Dunim) were included in the 1985 experiment. 

Samples of YToman 11, Ironmaster, Kubanka and Queen Wilhelmina 
were taken on the SOtli January, 1935, put into containers and the amount 
of* water necessary to bring the moisture content of the grain to 50 per cent, 
of the dry weight was applied in each case. On February 1st, one-haif of 
the soaked seed of each variety was sowm as a control plot in the open 
held. The remaining lots were kept at room temperature (15“C.) until 
February 4tii when they were transferred to a cold chamber in wdiieh the 
temperature w'as maintained at After 15 days treatment, there was 

some root growTh and in order to check this, the temperature was decreased 
to— 8®C. as from 15tli February — March 1st. From March 1st until March 19th 
when the treatment was eoncluded, the temperature was kept at 4°C. 

Tile four vernalized samples together with four samples of untreated seed 
of the same varieties were sown in plots in the open field contiguous to the 
eontrols on the 19th March. On this date the controls were well overground. 
Subsequently, growth was satisfactory in the case of each of the plots but 
ill regard to development there was a distinct difference betw^een Kubanka, 
which is a spring type, and the remaining three varieties, which are typical 
winter wheats. Kubanka ripened from all sowings, and vernalization had 
apparently no appreciable effect, the dates of ear exsertion of the vernalized 
and imveriiaiized plots of 'this variety sown on March 19th being 29th June 
and 1st July respectively. 
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The plots seeded with untreated seed of tiie three winter varieties sown 
on the llith March were green ou September 4th and, consequently, may be 
regaixied as iiaving definitely failed to complete their development 'witliiti 
the limits of the growing season. The vernalized plots seeded on the sam(‘ 
day did ]‘i|')e!i. liowe\’er, but only at the end of the growiiig season. On tlu‘ 
other hand, the c‘oiitrol plots sown on February 1st were at all |)eriods. 
not only better grown, but also reached the ear exsertion and seed ri|:)ening’ 
stagns at least 10 days earlier than the plots sown vvitii vernalized seed. 
Tlie actual ripening dates were as follows : 


Winter \'arieties 

(vernalized) 
„ (untreated) 
Kubanka — all plots 


sown h'2/hl5 ripcjied 25;'8/’85 

19/'3;'’hS5 did not ripen 

ripened 20/''8/‘’35 


The results of the 1935 experiments on the vernalization of winter wheat 
eoniirm those obtained in the previous year, namely» that plots sown witli 
seed that liad been subjected to that particular process will make more 
rapid development than similar plots seeded with untreated seed if botli 
are sown at the same time in mid-spring. The effect of the treatment was 
again insufficient to bring any of the three winter \airieties • - Quc^en 
Wilhelmina, Yeoman 11 and Ironmaster — into the spring whea,t (lass eithei* 
as regards time of rii'jening or productivity. In view of these results aud 
because, moret>\Tr, there are a number of true and prolific spring \^aileties 
now available, the vernalization of winter varieties with a view to enabling 
them to be grown from spring sowings does not appear to i)e a feasible 
proposition in this country. 

It is also clear, from the experiments conducted during the past tw(> 
seasons, that vernalization cannot be regarded as having accelerated de- 
velopment in the case of the winter varieties referred to, if the time taken 
ill the cold chamber to complete the process be taken into aceount. The 
control plots sown on the 1st February, 1935 took 206 days in the ground 
to attain full ripeness, whei'eas the vernalized plots were 169 days in the 
ground. If, however, the 43 days spent in the cold chamber during which 
development w^as taking place be added to these, a total of 212 days is 
obtained. Vernalization, therefore, only succeeded in shortening the time 
spent ill the field at the expense of a longer period spent in low temperature 
treatment. It is, tlierefore, equivalent to the gardener’s nietiiod of sowing 
tender crops under glass early in tlie year and later nn transplanting in 
the field w'heii the danger froni frost damage has passed. Wheat is not a 
tender plant, however, and as the climatic conditions obtaining in this 
country permit it to be sowm at any period from autumn to spring it is more 
feaS|ibIe to sow^ the seeds directly than to submit them to tfie low temperature 
ttc^atment, 
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AT.P.XALIZATION OF BARLEY. 

A^ii exijerinierit was carried out iii 1984- to determine whether A’eriialization 
^roiild luive a,n\' effect ou S])ratt-Arcl»er 8T Xo. 8. a ^'ery prolific aud other- 
wise siiital^ic variety for growing in tins country but which is sligiitly late 
in ripening. The treatment was similar to tliat employed for winter v;heat. 
After vcnializa/tion the grain was sown on tlie 29tli March, alongside an 
iintrcatei! plot seeded on tlie same day. Roth plots beln-ived alike during 
ali stages of growtli and ripened tlicir grain at exactly the same rime. The 
treatment to wlucii Spratt-Archer 37 Xo. 8 was submitted was tlierefore 
iiiefiective in accelerating development, hut it did not depress Itie |)ereeiitage 
of germination of the grain. 


YERXALIZATION OF SHORT-DAY PLAXTS. 

Small samples of eleven varieties of maize and one variety of soya beans 
were vernalized in the spring of 1934 for a period of 15 clas's hi accordance 
writb the technique recommended for these particular plant species. It was 
found that the treatment had a very adverse elieet on the germination 
capacity of the grain, and over 90 per cent, of the soya beans and at least 
00 per cent, of the maize were killed in the process. The seeds became iimsty 
and moulds and bacteria developed rapidly during the period spent in the 
hot air chamber. The treated seeds when sown in the open field alongside 
a control plot, in the ease of each variety, grew and developed exactly the 
same as the controls and there was no acceleration ivliatever of the repro- 
duction and ripening stages of development. Evidently in this case either 
the treatment was not correct, or the particular varieties used "were 
unresponsive to tlie treatment, or perhaps the soil and climatic conditions 
obtaining in the district in wdiich the experiments were carried out, where 
the daily period of sunshine in mid-summer is 17 hours, w^ere sufficient 
to nullify any acceleration effects the vernalization treatment might have 
on the varieties tested. 


SUAIMARAL 

Experiments on the vernalization of winter wdieat, barley, maize and 
soya bean wxre carried out during the years 1934 and 1985 on the Albert 
Agricultural College Farm, Glasnevin. The development of the wheat 
varieties tested was slightly accelerated by the treatment, but the de- 
velopment of the maize, barley and soya bean varieties tested was neither 
accelerated nor retarded. The treatment had no adverse effect on the 
peweeiitage of germination nor on the rapidity of gerniination in the case of 
winter wheat and barley — there was in fact some evidence that the plots 
of these species seeded with treated seed brairded better — ^liut it had a 
very adverse effect on the maize and soya bean varieties used, as over 
60 per cent.' of the former and 90 per cent, of the latter failed to grow when 
sowm ill the open Held. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TAR ON THE GERMINATION 
OF WHEAT SEED. 


By H. A. LAFFERTY. F.R.C.Sc.I. 


Tar lias long been recognised as a preventive against the attax'ks of birds 
and rodents, and though it is gradually being sipierseded by certain 
'liroprietary preparations it is still commonly -used as a dressing for wheat 
seed. It would appear, ho wester, that some fanners have met with serious 
loss by acting on the assuiiiption that the benefits aceriiing from its use 
are in direct proportion to the increased amounts of tar applied. One case^ 
which may be taken as typical, was enquired into where a crop of wheat 
failed to braird satisfactorily, though the seed showed a germination of 
100 per cent, when tested at tlie Department's seed testing station at the 
time of piircliase. The land appeared to be suitable for wheat-growing, and 
the preliminary agricultural o]3erations in connection with its preparation 
and the sowing of the seed were carried out under favourable conditions. 
The enquiry progressed very slowdy ; in fact, no explanation was forth- 
coming for the partial failure of the crop, until the farmer volunteered the 
information that he treated the seed before sowing with “ two or three 
pints of hot tar per barrel to keep the crows away'h While it was not 
possible to say with certainty that the amount of tar used was excessive 
and positively harmful, it looked suspicious, and, in the absence of definite 
information on this point, the question of the use of tar as a dressing for 
wheat seed was examined in some detail. 

As a drastic preliminary trial, one hundred wheat grains were heavily 
coated with commercial tar and put to germinate in sand saucers, as is done 
in ordinary routine practice. One hundred untreated seeds from the same 
sample were also germinated, and counts of both lots were made at intervals. 
At the end of ten days, wdiich is the normal te>st period for cereals, the 
untreated control seeds showed a germination of 100 per cent., whereas only 
13 per cent, of the tarred seeds had germinated in the same time, thus 
indicating that tar W'as undoubtedly injurious as a dressing for wheat seed 
when used in certain quantities. 

It may not be out of place at this stage to point out that seeds treated 
with tar are “ tacky ” and inclined to stick together, with the result that 
a considerable amount of difficulty is generally experienced in somng them, 
especially wdiere a corn drill is used. To overcome this, however, such seed 
is usually further treated with lime, or other finely pow^dered material, which 
acts as a drying agent and enables the seed to run more easily through the 
sowing machine. While the primary object of these investigations was to 
examine the effects of various dressings of tar on the germination of the 
seeds, the opportunity that presented itself of studying the effects of lime 
and some other drying agents was also availed of. 

Twelve half-pound lots, from a bulk of Queen Wilhelmina seed, ^were 
w^eighed out and treated as described in Table I. In this, as in most other 
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trials, the tar was a,ppliecl at the rate of so many cubic centimetres per hali- 
of seeiL ea(‘li coc. correspojidiug to a dressing of one per barrel 
The requisite:' arooiints of tar were carefully measured, and to ensure that 
all tlie grains were w'ell coated, the treated seeds w^ere shaken up in a c'on- 
tainer for approximately two minutes. Where lime wa.s used as a cirier a 
siirpiiis quantity was added to the treated seeds, whicli wttc then further 
shaken, tlie excess of lime being removed by means of a sieve, U iieii all 
t!ie treatments were eoiupieted, anci before the tar on tlie unlimed lots had 
dried, five hundred seeds from each scries were germinated in smid saucers. 

TABLE I. 

Showing I'iie effect of various tar treatments, wdtli and without linie, on the 

germination of wiieat seed. 



Seed Treatments 

i Percentage of 

Germination 

o days 1 

T days 

10 days i 3 

5 days 

Untreated , , 

91 ; 

98 : 

99 

99 

Basted with lime , . 

95 

97 

97 

07 


One pint per barrel 

53 i 

89 

92 

93 


Do. plus lime 

.1 60 ! 

97 

97 : 

97 


Two pints per barrel 

2 ' 

TO 

85 

01 


Do. plus lime 

0 i 

84 ! 

91 i 

92 


Three pints per barrel 

. . : 0 

44 : 

62 i 

72 

Tar 

Do. plus lime 

. 1 ’ 

75 

m ‘ 

88 


Four pints per barrel 

0 

15 

30 

47 


Do, plus lime 

0 

35 

61 ; 

70 


Eight pints per barrel 

0 

0 

10 ; 

20 


Do. plus lime 

. .1 0 i 

6 i 

37 1 

■IS 

As 

, may be seen from the 

results which appear 

in Table 

rrihe 

germination of the tar-treated 

seeds was affected to 

a greater or lesser 

extent depending on the amount of tar used, 

and also 

on whether 

or not 

lime 

"was used as a drying agent. 

With regard to the quantity of tar used, 


it is also evident from an examination of the figures obtained for the interim 
germination eoiiiits that tar at the rate of one pint per barrel impaired the 
germinating energy of the seed, but by the end of a normal ten-day test 
period the total decrease in germinating capacity was small, or even absent, 
"where lime w^as used. As the amounts of tar increased, both the interim 
and final germination counts decreased to such an extent that it was decided 
to rule out of further consideration all dressings where the rate of 
application was greater than three pints per barrel. 

Possibly' the most striking result that emerged from this trial, and one 
tli^t was not anticipated, w^as the beneficial effect of lime on the germination 
of the seed. In every ease the taiTed and limed seeds liad a higher 
germinating energy and a higher germinating capacity than tfie corres- 
ponding iinlimed lots, though only where the lighter dressings were used wars 
the compensatory effect of the lime sufficient to undo com]3letely the injury 
caused' by the tar. The germination tests were continued for thirty-five 
:days, but the total increases between the tenth and thirty-fifth days were 
very slight* At this stage the experiment was concluded, as the ungerminated 
seeds which remained on tlxe dishes were decayed and mouldy. 
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As a. check on the trials just described and also to introduce a growiiio’ 
test ill soil, half-pound lots of seed from a bulk of ^farqiiis wheat were 
treated with tar, or with tar and lime, at the rate of one, two and tliree 
pints per barreL Two lots of this seed w'ere also treated with tlie prescribed 
amounts of a proprietary preparation (see x Table IL) which is recoinmcnded 
as a preventive against birds, and, as had been done for the tar- treated 
lots, one of these was also dried with lime. Five hundred seeds iVoin each 
series were tested for germination, and at the same time two hundred seeds 
from each were planted in pots of soil and kept in a cool grecnlioiise. The 
results of the germination trials, which appear in Tabic II.. cournin in a 
general way the earlier findings and indicate that the use of coniniereiai tar 
as a dressing for Vvlieat seed entails the risk of considerable injur}- when‘ 
the quantity of tar used exceeds one pint per barrel of seed. It wmild a.ko 
appear that two pints of tar per barrel of seed did not depress the final 
germination figures very seriously, but, in view of the fact that these trials 
■were carried out with small quantities of seed and with much greater care 
than could possibly be taken in ordinary farm practice, it would be unwise 
to press this claim uiidiiiy, especially when the results of the growing tests 
aiT taken into account, 


TABLE IL 


Showing the effect of tar and a proprietary preparation, with and without 
lime, on the germination of w^heat seed. 



Seed Treatments 

Percentage of 

Germination 

4 days 

7 days 

10 days 

14 days 

Untreated . . 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Dusted with lime 

08 

98 

98 

98 


r One pint per barrel . . 

92 

96 

96 

98 


Do. plus lime . . 

95 

99 

99 

99 

Tar 

Two pints per barrel 

65 

88 

90 

98 


Do. plus lime 

91 

98 

98 

98 


Three pints per barrel 

; 16 

60 i 

64 i 

67 


Do. plus lime 

67 ■ 

98 ' 

95 1 

96 

Proprietary X 

; 86 

; 98 

95 i 

95 


Do. plus lime 

94 

! 97 

98 

98 


Referring to the growing tests m soil, the results of which are condensed 
ill Table IIL, we have here further evidence in support of the view that 
even the lighter dressing of tar approaches the point of seed injury, not 
perhaps so much by reducing the number of plants as by weakening their 
vigour and delaying the appearance of the braird. For instance, twelve days 
after the sowing of the seeds, the plants in pots 1 and 2 were approximately 
half an inch high, while those in pots 4, S, 10 and 9 were only breaking 
through the soil in that order, and these, in turn, w^ere well above ground 
before the remaining lots made their appearance. As time went on, however, 
the differences in the heights of the plants became less noticeable, and when 





they were lifted and eountech twenty-ei^lit (lays after |)laiitin|:»\ they were 
all about the same heigiit. While it eajinot hv denied tJiat all treat mc'iils 
adversely aiTeeted tiie plants to a greater (a* lesser c^xtent, it Avouid appear 
that the degi-ee of injiiry, as judged by dclaycal brairding, is so small in tlic 
c‘ase of tar treatment at the rate of one pint per barrel as to be negligible. 
The beiicticial use oJ’ lime as a, drying agent, was not so (‘vident from iJic' 
growing tests as in the ease of hiboratory g(‘rminatiom tests ; nevertl'ieless, 
there were iiidiea.tions that it did Inisten gennimition to a. eertain 'extent 
’^vhereA'er it was used. 


'CABLE 111. 

Showijig the results of growing tests of treated wiieat seeds. 


Pot No. 

i 

1 

Seed Treatments 

Order 

of 

Brairding 

i Percentage 
of plants 
lin 28 days 

I 

Order of 
vigour after 
Ifi days 

1 

■ IJsviTeated . . 

1 

’ 91) 

1 

2 

i Dnsted with linio 

1 

i 98 

; 1 

2 

i 

r One pint per barrel 

a 


; 2 

.i, 


Do. plus lime . . 

2 

■ 95 

2 

it 

' J 

'fwo pints per barrel 

7’ 

92 

8 

V} 

' Tar ^ 

Do. plus lime . . 

1 « 

94. 

1 

7 


Three pints per barrel 

! 0 

89 

4 

8 


Do. plus lime . . 

i ? 

i SK) 

: 4 

9 

! Proprietary X 

' 5 

; 97' 

2 

10 

i 

Do. plus lime 

i 4 

1 

: 97 

2 


At this stage in the investigations the following {juestion suggested 
its<df: -How does the use of lime as a drying agent o|.)erate in favom* oi' 
inercasing laboratory germinations ? 

Though a completely satisfactory answer is jiot fortheoming. einijun pieca^s 
of information have been gathered in this eoiineetion which are wort.h 
recording. 

Since dressings at the rate of two pints of tar per barrel w^ere found to 
have an injurious effect on tlie germination of wheat seed, several half-pound 
lots from a bulk of Marquis wdieat were dressed at this rate and then treated 
with lime, fine dry silt, turf ashes, and basic slag as drying agents. The 
fine silt rvas prepared by shaking up earth in -water and allowing the coarser 
material to settle. The material in suspension was then decanted off, 
allow^ed to settle, and finally collected and dried in a hot-air oven. As the 
silt became caked on drying it w^as necessary to crush it in a mortar, when, it 
readily disintegrated into a very fine pow'der. .Germination tests of the 
treated seeds were then carried out, and the results (which appear i'li 
Table IV.) sliow^ that, while none of the treatments broiiglit the percentage 
of, germination of the treated seeds up to normal, the use of lime, aslies 
and silt undoubtedly did improve the germinating energy and the 
germinating, capacity of the tarred seeds, though the same could 
'not be said for. basic slag. It was thought that basic slag in large 
quantities might of itself have an inhibiting effect on seed germination, but 
repeated ^ trials' failed to confirm this view. 
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It w'oiiid a])pear t-hac vre are here with a physical probleiiij and, 

farther, tlint eertain materials assist in breaking op the fihii of tar on the 
surface of the grain, tliereby faehitatirig the absorption of moisture and, in 
turn, speedy germiiiatir;n. h\ short, it is suggested timt the injurious effect 
of certain tar treatments on wheat seed results from a physical rather than 
from a eliciiiieal action on t-ic part of the tar, which is fOTiiiarily inhibitory 
as distinct from letlial in its effect. 

An attempt to settle this matter resolved itself into an effort to supply 
satisfactory answers to the following queries : — (a) Does the coating of tar 
on the seed prevent the absorption of moisture by tlie embryo ? (b) Has 

the tar an injurious ehemicai CvCtion on the embryonic tissues ? (c) Does the 
tar seal the embryo withiii trjc seed and prevent its emergence ? It w^as 
not possible to treat tl'icsc possil'dlitics as distinct pro!.)!ems and design 
experiments that would supply the answer to eacJi without reference to the 
others ; nevertheless, a. eertaiii line of apcoroach was pursued that seems to 
leave little doubt as to the identihcatioii of the priiieipal factor involved. 

From the bulk of j^iarquis wheat, already referred to in earlier trials, 
seven lots of tivo hundred seeds w'ere counted out and subjected to the 
following treatments and methods of germination : — 

1, Seed untreated — Placed irregularly in sand as for normal germina- 

tion test. 

2. Do. Embryo end of seed In sand. 

B, Do. Bearded end of seed in sand. 

4. Embryo end of each .seed coated with tar — Embryo end in sand, 

5. Do. do. do. Bearded end in sand, 

6. , Bearded end of each seed coated with tar — Embryo end in sand. 

7. Do. do. do. Bearded end in sand, 

ill series 4, 5, 6 and 7 the tar was applied to approximately one half of 
each seed, ' with a fine camelhair .brush, but very little control could be 
exercised in the actual amounts used. It was estimated, however, from the 
appearance of the coated seeds in com}>arison with those from earlier trials 
where known amounts were used that the rate of application exceeded 
half a gallon of tar per barrel of seed, 


0 
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TABLE V. 

Siiowiiig hov; the germination of treated and untreated wheat grains is 
affected by the position of the seeds in the germinating medium. 

j j 

I i Fekcentage op Germination 

Lot : Seed j Method : 1 1 ^ 1 


No, 

Treatment 

of Germination 

3 

days 

5 

days 

7 

days 

10 

days 

14 

days 

1 

Untreated 

. . Normal 

100 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

2 

Do. 

. . Embryo end in sand . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3 

Do. . . 

. . Bearded end in sand . . 

i 0 

100 

100 

ICIO 

100 

4 

Embrvo half tarred Embryo end in sand . . 

0 

0 

2.5 

1 46 

54 

5 

Do. 

. . Bearded end in sand . . 

; 0 

0 

44 

! 60 

80 

6 

Bearded half tarred Embryo end in sand . . 

: 100 

100 

100 

I 100 

100 

7 

Do. 

. . 1 Bearded end in sand . . 

t 

i 

I ^ 

i 

0 

96 

98 i 

08 


For the purpose of compiling Table V., where the results of these trials 
are shown, the standard for positive germination, especially during the 
preliminary counts, was taken as the production of a radicle 5 mms. long. 
Where no germination is recorded in three and five days it does not 
necessarily follow' that some of the seeds were not showing signs of germina- 
tion at these times, but the absence of positive entries indicates that even 
in those eases where germination may have begun, the process had not 
progressed sufficiently far to warrant such records being made, in view of 
the standard previously fixed. 

The first point of note that emerges from the Table referred to is the delay 
that occurred in germination in the case of Lot 3, w^here the bearded ends 
of untreated seeds w^ere embedded in the germinating medium, as compared 
^’vith Lot 2 where the seeds were placed embryo end down and where 
germination was rapid and normal. Since the only variable factor here is 
one of available moisture, this result indicates that in wheat grains the 
tissues of the seed in the region of the embryo are more permeable to 
moisture than those at the bearded end. 

With regard to the remaining series, it is clear that the application of tar ^ 
to the embryo ends of the seeds (Lots 4 and 5) reduced both the 
and final germination counts, but where the bearded ends were so t:^ated 
and the opposite ends planted (Lot 6) no injurious effects followed which 
goes to show that the application of tar to the seeds was harml|4s so long 
as the embryo ends were not involved. The slow rate of germination of 
the seeds in Lot 7, as compared with those in Lot 6, is due fact that 

the embryo ends of the former being out of contact with tl/e damp sand, 
the moisture necessary for germination had to be obta-hied from the 
atmosphere witMn the germinating apparatus, but in the of Lot 6 the 
embryo ends of the seeds were actually embedded in the damp sand, from 
which moisture was freely absorbed and, as a result, germinatioh was rapid. 

In no case did those seeds which germinated in Lots 4 and 5,' even after 
ten days, show anything abnormal in their radicles or plumules, which"'*'" 
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suggests that no injurious chemical action took place as a result of the tar 
treatment. By the end of fourteen daj^s aii the seeds that had not 
germinated appeared to be dead, and as moulds were developing on some 
of them this set of dishes was discarded. 

These results were sufficiently interesting to warrant a repetition of the 
trials, which ivere slightly modified by the introduction of series 4 (see 
Table VI.), where untreated wheat seeds were spread on glazed paper, 
-which was placed on the surface of damp sand in a germinating saucer in 
such a way that the seeds were entirely dependent on the atmosphere as the 
source of the moisture necessary for their germination. 


TABLE VL 

Sho-wing how the germination of treated and untreated wheat grains is 
affected by the position of the seed in the germinating medium. 


Lot 
No. 1 

1 Seed Treatments 

Method of Germination 

' Percentage of 

Germination 

00 

5 

days , 

; days 

10 

days 

1 * 

Untreated 

i ■ 

i Normal . . . . . . ■ 

; 1 

100 ' 

1 

; 100 

1 100 ' 

100 

2 i 

Do 

Embryo end in sand 

; 99 i 

1 100 1 

i 100 I 

100 

8 1 

Do. 

Bearded end in sand 

i " 

! 99 1 

f i 

100 

100 

4 

Do. 

On glazed paper in sand i 
saucer, ; 

! ^ 

100 

100 

100 

3 

Embryo half tarred 

Embryo end in sand 

0 

i 8 

75 

80 

6 i 

Do. 

Bearded end in sand 

0 

: 0 

02 

1 80 

7 j 

Bearded half tarred 

Embryo end in sand 

98 

t 99 

! 99 

99 

S ! 

Do 

Bearded end in sand 

0 

i 100 

j 100 

^ 100 


The results appearing in Tables V. and VI. are strikingly similar, especially 
when one considers the number of varying factors that are involved, any or 
all of wdiich might operate against uniformity. On account of this similarity 
it is unnecessary to discuss these findings further than to point out that 
the seeds in Lot 4 (Table VI.) were able to absorb sufficient moisture from the 
atmosphere within the germinating apparatus to enable them to complete 
the process of germination — result which explains why the germination of 
the seeds in Lot 8 was equally satisfactory. 

In both sets of experiments a certain number of the seeds which were 
tarred at the embryo ends failed to germinate even after fourteen days. 
Some of these showed signs of soft bacterial rots, others became mouldy, 
but a small percentage remained quite rubbery to the feel. It was thought 
at first that seeds of the latter type might still be alive and that the emergence 
of the radicles was prevented by the tough coating of tar acting as a surface 
seal. Attempt^ l^ere made, by removing a thin slice of tissue from the 
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region of the embryo in each ease, to facilitate further dcvcIopiTieril, l')ul 
in IK) instance did this occur. These seeds were dead, but the cause of deatii 
could not be deteniiiiied . 

In this eoiiiiectioii the ibiiowing gemuuatioii vrial is iiitcTesting. 
the genniiiatioii tests reported in Table l\d ba*d been rruide, t'hc .si!r|dus 
seeds that remained were spread in a tiiin layer on a ’oeiieli in the working 
laboTMtory, wdicre they remained exposed to the air for sixtcHUi days. At the 
end of this period they were tested for germination, and the results of tlies<‘ 
tests, which appear in Table VII., show that the air-dried seeds germinate^! 
more rapidly than the freshiy-treated lots (Table IV.) This trial gives a 
satisfactory answer to the question of possible chemical injury from tlic^ 
use of tar such injury taken place at the time of a|')piicatiou, or 

within the period that elapsed from the time of application till gertoiriatioig^/ 
one w'ould have expected to get iigiires at least as low as those in Talhe IV., 
but, as will be seen, siieli was not the ease. Both the germinating energy 
and the germinating capacity of the treated seeds improved as a result of 
the drying. As a possible explanation of this it is suggested tliat the tliin 
film of tar may have developed cracks on drying which allowed tlie seed to 
absorb moisture freely and facilitated the emergence of liie de^Ttopiug 
radicle. 


TABLE VIL 


Showing the effect of air-drying on the germination of wheat seed uKuied 
with tar at the rate of tw^o pints per barrel (see Tahi(‘ i\h) 


Seed Treatment 


Pkiwk 

NTAiU'’, (>!-' It 

NA'S’icjN 

' 

o days 

7 (lays 

10 (lay^s 

Untieoted 


92 

07 

: 1)7 

Tar only . . 

. . I 

65 ! 

80 

; 94 

Tar and Lime 


77 1 

93 

; 98 

Tar and Ashes . . 

. . ' 

73 ! 

97 

1 98 

Tar and Silt 

. . ' 

70 

06 

I 97 

Tar and Basic Slag 

*■! 

50 

89 

1 m 

i 

! 


As a final trial tar w^as replaced by paraffin w^ax. Four lots of 
were treated by dipping half of each seed into the wax which w’-as kept a 
temperature just above melting point but sufficiently low to be lia:|4'i]ess 
to the seeds. Where the embryo ends w'ere treated one hundi'ed seeds were 
planted with their embryo ends in the germinating medium and another 
lot of one hundred seeds was planted embryo ends up, a proeediire 'wliicli 
was repeated where the wax was applied to the bearded lialf of each. seed. 

The results ' which appear In Table VIII. confirm' earlier findings •with 
regard, to the rate of moisture absorption by diflerent ends of the seeds. 
'CJermination was slowed up considerably when the wax was ap|)!ied !.o the 
; embryo- half , of the seeds, but since chemical injury could not arise from the 
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ase Oi sueli iiinoeiious material as paraffin wax, its action must be a plr/sieai 
oiiC. 'liie imal gemiination counts for Lots 1 and 2 are greater than those 
ob'iaiiied iii tfie ease of seeds treated with tar and germinated direct^ which 
may l')e due to tlie ease with wliieh the brittle paraffin film was burst by the 
sweiliiig eiiihT};o v;ithiii the seed and adds further weight to the suggestion 
that in trac of tar treatments the elasticity of a partially dried tar film 
is not without signilicanee as a factor inhibiting genniiiatioii. 


TABLE VIII. 

Showing the effect of dressings of liquid paraffin wax on the gemiiiiation 

of wheat seed. 


Lot 

No. 

Seen Treiitioeiit, 
Paraififi IVax 

Metliod of Germination 

Percentage of 
i Gebmination 

i 2 ' 5 

, days ; days 

7 

day's 

10 

day® 

1 

1 

1 EmLryo ends coated 

Embryo esids in B&nd 

‘ i 

! i 

0 ! m 

m 

98 

2 

i Do. , . 1 

' Bearded end in sand 

. 1 0 i 62 

1 j 

m 

98 

a 

1 

j Bearded ends coated 

; Embryo end in sand 

.1 0 i ICO 

100 ^ 

100 

4 

1 Dii, 

' Bearded end in saiid 

.] ©8 i 100 i 

A_J™J 

1 100 

100 


Though the efticacy of tar as a preventive against bird attack was not of 
■primary importance from the point of view of these investigations, this 
aspect of the case was not entirely overlooked. Small lots of wheat seeds, 
Ijotli untreated and treated with tar in the manner described in Table II., 
were spread irregularly on the roof of the Seed Testing Station where city 
pigeons ‘were in the habit of congregating. The birds soon visited the seeds, 
and after a few preliminary trials discovered the untreated samples which 
they quickly consumed. They paid frequent visits to the treated seeds and 
ate small quantities at each visit, but obviously without any degree of relish. 
It was clear from their behaviour, however, that they were unable to 
discriminate between the differently treated lots which they continued to 
visit until all the seeds were eaten. 

The most that can be argued from this isolated trial is that the birds were 
able to distinguish untreated wheat grains from those dressed with tar or a 
proprietary preparation, and, had an unlimited supply of untreated grains 
been available, the treated lots would have been avoided. From this it 
would appear that dressing wheat seed with' commercial tar at the rate of 
one pint per barrel, makes the grain sufficiently distasteful to birds to 
encourage them to visit other feeding grounds where more agreeable fare 
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is provided j wMch, in practice, are generally neigtibouriiig fields where 
undressed wheat seed is sown. 

The most important points that emerge from these investigations are : — 

Tar in certain quantities caused serious injury to wheat seed. 

Careful applications of tar at the rate of one pint per barrel of wheat 
seed did not result in appreciable injury. 

Lime, as a drying agent, tended to reduce the possibility of injury to 
the treated seeds. 

Dressings of tar at the rate of one pint per barrel rendered wheat seed 
distasteful to city pigeons. 

The injurious effects of tar arise, in the main, from its physical and 
not from its chemical action. 



FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1935. 


The following report deals with Field Experiments conducted !.)y the 
County Agricultural Instructors in 1935, which comprised trials with 
varieties of wheat, oats and potatoes, and manorial tests on wheat and 
pasture. 

The detailed reports in connection with the experiments conducted by 
the Agricultural Instructors are published in the Annual Reports issued 
by the different County Committees of Agriculture, and persons who are 
interested may obtain a copy of the Report for any particular county by 
apphdng to the Secretary of the Committee of Agriculture, 

WHEAT, 

Trials with winter and spring varieties of wheat were conducted. 
Winter Wheat Variety Trials, 

In the trials with winter varieties, which were conducted at 65 centres 
in 24 counties, Queen Wilhelmina, Yeoman II., Iron Master, and Steel, 
were included. Seed of the varieties Queen Wilhelmina, Yeoman II and 
Iron Master, was produced and distributed by the Albert Agricultural 
College, GIasne\dn. The variety Steel, which has been included in these 
trials for the first time in the present season, was bred by the Svalof Plant - 
Breeding Station, Sweden. Seed of this variety w^as imported direct from 
Sweden and distributed by the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin. 

The trials were laid down at most centres under favourable conditions, 
and all the varieties germinated and brairded well. Steel, at a few centres, 
was somewhat backward in early spring but later made good progress, and 
during summer it compared well with the other varieties at these centres. 
The weather during spring and early summer was somewhat colder than 
normal, but all the varieties made good progress. Ripening, which occurred 
about the same time in all varieties at each centre, set in early. There 
was little lodging, and the crops were harvested under good conditions. 

The varieties Queen Wilhelmina, Iron Master, and Yeoman II have been 
included in these trials for some years, and the returns in 1985, as in previous 
years, show that Queen Wilhelmina gave, on the average, better results 
than either Iron Master or Yeoman II.. The Swedish variety Steel gave 
the highest yield on the average of the four varieties included in the trial. 
This is a typical winter variety with a creeping habit of growth, long, fairly 
strong straw, and a large, pale red grain. 

Detailed results are given in Table 1. 
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3 

1 38 

0 

1 25 

2 

! 40 

(] 

1 27 

2 

! 38 0 


' 15/10/34 : 

23 

2 

42 

0 

! 24 

0 

: 45 

0 

! 25 

1 

1 42 

0 

: 24 

3 I 

4-5 0 

Westmeath .,.i 

10 "'11/34 : 

10 

1 

so 

0 

; 15 

0 

22 

0 

i IG 

3 

! 28 

0 

; 17 

3 

27 y 

9f ...i 

6/1 J 734 

18 

0 

31 

0 

25 

0 

: 23 

0 

■ 19 

0 

1 27 

2 

' 23 

0 i 

; 2f'l 1 

Wexford 

19 • 10/34- 

22 

2 

39 

{) 

' 

0 

j 34 

2 

-■ 19 

2 

! 36 

0 

; £3 

2 

: 40 0 

Wicklow ...: 

i 29/10/34 

SI 

S 

41 

2 

SI 

U 

; 36 

0 

1 28 

0 

; S8 

0 

i 32 

1 

1 41 U 


26/11/34 

20 

2 

; 35 

0 

' 18 

1 

; 33 

0 

20 

1 

! 33 

0 

21 

3 

J 35 t» 

i 

Averages . . . | 

i 

! 

1 24 

3 

* 40 

s 

22 

3 

37 


24 

0 

’ 40 

0 

- 20 

U 

: 41 1 


! ~ ’ 

1 (Centres) 

(65) 

1 ^ 

U) 

iiU,! 

(58) 

iOSi 

(50J 

(01) 

m 
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Spring Wheat Variety Trials. 

Tests with four varieties of spring wheat were conducted at 54 centres 
in 22 eciiiities, the foilowniig varieties being grown, April Red, Manshohfs 
Tan Hoek, Diamant, and Marquis. April Red has been grown in this 
country for a number of years and is too widely known to require description, 
Maiisholt’s Van Hoek is a Dutch variety with a semi-erect habit of growth, 
strong straw, and a large coarse grain of very pale red colour. Diamant, a 
Swedish variety, is a typical spring wheat with an erect habit of growth 
and a large plump grain of a deep red colour. Marcjuis is a Canadian variety 
with an erect habit of gTo%vth, short straw, and a siiial! grain of a light red 
colour. 

The seed of all the varieties under trial was distributed by the Albert 
Agricailturai College, Glasnevin. The varieties were sown at practically all 
the centres between tiie 20th and 31st of March. With a few exceptions 
all varieties were unaffected by tiie cold weather during spring and early 
siiiiinier. There was no appearance of disease during the trials, with the 
exception of yellow stripe rust, which attacked the variety Marquis rather 
badly at 12 centres and the variety Diamant equally badly at 8 centres. 
Apart from April Red, which was inclined to lodge in some of the wetter 
districts, all tiie varieties resisted lodging well, ManshoiVs Van Hoek being 
particularly good in this respect. 

Marquis ripened earliest, on the average, Diamant and April Red being 
a few days later. Mansholt’s Van Hoek ripened geiierally from 10 to 14 
days later than Marquis. April Red gave the highest average yield of the 
varieties in the trial, followed closely by Mansholt’s Van Hoek. Diamant 
on the average gave a satisfactory yield, but not as good as Blansholt’s 
Van Hoek. Marquis gave very variable returns, producing relatively high 
\'ie!ds at a limited number of centres, and poor returns at a number of other 
t eutres. In general, the best results from this variety were obtained when 
it was sown on I'ieh heavy soils. 

Detailed results are given in Table II. 
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TABLE II. 

Spring Wheat Variety Trials, 1935. 


V..1RIETIES 


CouxTY ‘ I Manshoit’s i ' 

1 April Red i Van Hoek Diamant I Marquis 


Carlow 


c. 

q- 

c. 

q- 

c. 

q- 

c. 

q. 


17 

2 

19 

1 

10 

2 

14 1 

Cavan 


23 

3 

30 

0 

22 

2 

20 1 

Clare 

. . 

20 

0 

24 

1 

21 

2 

20 0 

Cork [ ! 


26 

2 

23 

0 

21 

2 

25 3 

• • 

30 

1 

30 

2 

so 

0 

30 3 



21 

1 

15 

3 

18 

3 

14 3 

j 1 * • 


20 

1 

20 

3 

20 

3 

14 2 


. . 

16 

1 

- 

— 

- 


10 1 

it • • 


25 

3 

31 

1 

32 

2 

28 0 

5, 

. . 

30 

0 

18 

3 

28 

3 

25 0 

Si • • 


24 

0 

23 

2 

20 

0 

17 0 

)i • • 


11 

3 

21 

3 

16 

1 

14 2 

Si • 


19 

3 

10 

0 

22 

2 

20 1 

5» * ' 


27 

2 

20 

3 

29 

2 

22 0 

Dublin 


31 

1 

29 

2 

27 

3 

22 2 



30 

3 

38 

0 

31 

2 

32 2 

Galway 

. . 

17 

1 

21 

2 

18 

0 

17 3 



17 

3 

22 

1 

19 

1 

17 2 

Kerry 


28 

0 

31 

3 

29 

2 

24 3 

>» 


20 

2 

- 

— 

20 

1 

15 2 

Kildare 


16 

0 

15 

2 

14 

3 

10 0 



15 

8 

16 

2 

13 

1 

12 2 

Laoighis 


25 

3 

25 

0 

8 

2 

7 3 

)» 


24 

2 

22 

2 

17 

1 

17 3 

Leitrim 

, . 

20 

3 

17 

1 

18 

0 

16 2 

»* 


20 

1 

16 

0 

19 

2 

16 2 

Limerick 


26 

0 

30 

0 

26 

0 

26 0 

>> 


22 

2 

23 

3 

26 

0 

22 2 



25 

3 

20 

0 

22 

3 

17 2 

Longford 


25 

1 

24 

1 

22 

0 

27 0 

Louth 


28 

0 

1 29 

0 

24 

0 

20 2 



34 

0 

I 33 

2 

; 23 

2 

i 19 0 

Mayo 


18 

3 

! 17 

0 ; 

i 18 

2 

17 

3 

>> 


18 

2 

1 17 

0 i 

' 18 

0 

17 3 

9» 


19 

0 

' 21 

2 

20 

2 

18 

3 

1 , 


18 

0 

; 20 

^ i 

1 19 

2 

18 

1 

Meath 

, , 

j 28 

1 

16 

2 1 

! 20 

1 

17 2 

Monaghan . . 

, . 

28 

1 

15 

0 

15 

0 

10 0 

Offaly 

. . 

i 22 

1 

i 27 

0 

1 25 

1 

18 0 



1 28 

1 

i 30 

0 

I 28 

3 

22 0 

Roscommon 

. . 

I 21 

2 


3 

1 19 

2 

19 3 

>> 


i 19 

2 

! 19 

3 

i 18 

2 

18 

1 

tj . . 

• •] 

1 23 

0 

23 

2 

i 21 

0 

20 0 

Sligo 


1 13 

0 ; 

10 

0 

1 12 

2 

12 0 

• • : 

19 

1 

22 

2 

20 

1 

19 0 

0 > 


1 20 

2 : 

23 

1 

i 17 

2 

20 0 

Tipperary 

. 

28 

1 ‘ 

24 

3 

1 26 

0 

20 3 



24 

2 

! 25 

2 

i 20 

1 

24 0 

a 

^ , 1 

! 19 

0 

1 22 

0 

1 16 

3 

18 2 

>p 


j 21 

0 

i 21 

0 

j 18 

0 1 

20 0 

Westmeath . . 

* * 

! 16 

0 

14 

2 ' 

i 10 

1 i 

8 3 



! 22 

2 ! 

! 12 

3 

13 

2 i 

10 1 

WIeklow 


22 

3 

17 

1 * 

20 

3 1 

17 0 

- 


1 18 

2 

20 

0 i 

15 

2 i 

14 1 

Average Yield 


22 

1 

2 ' 

' 22 

1 

1 

i 

° ! 

20 

3 

18 2 

''Centres'. . 


(54) 

(52) 

(58) 

(54) 
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WHEAT MANURIAL TRIALS. 

During the 1934-S5 season, manurial tests were conducted with winter 
w'lieat, the following three trials being carried out : — 

Trial No, 1. 

This trial w’as conducted with the object of determining the influence 
of a dressing of artificial manures on wheat growm on the lighter soils which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would not be considered typical wheat soils. 
Two plots w^ere laid down at each centre : — 

Plot (a). Control — unmaimred. 

Plot (h). Dressed at the rate of 3 cwt. superphosphate and 2 cwh. 
kainit (14 per cent, potash) per statute acre at the time of sowing, 
and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per statute acre applied in spring at 
the discretion of the Instructor. 

The trial w^as conducted at 39 centres in 17 counties, and the manured 
plots returned on the average almost 5 cwt. more grain and over 6 cwt. more 
stra^v per statute acre than the unmanured plots. 

The results, wdiich are set out in detail in Table III, show that 
at practically all centres the manurial dressing produced an increased yield, 
and that at the majority of the centres the increase was considerable. 
These results would go to show that on the lighter types of soil, the 
application of artificial manures will give a substantial economic return. 
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TABLE III. 


Pl.OT A. — CONTROJ. I^LOT B. —MANURED 




Grain 

Straw 

Grain : 

Straw 



V. 

q- 

c. 

e. 

q- ! 

c. 

Cavaia 


17 

3 

28 

25 

2 

40 

Clare 


18 

2 

30 

18 

2 i 

32 

,, 


2(1 

0 

27 

21 

2 

30 

Cork 


24 

0 

43 

20 

2 

44 

j, 


18 

1 

28 

21 

3 I 

30 



21 

1 

41 

24 

2 

46 

IS * • 


2‘J 

0 

30 

30 

1 

37 

SS .4 


la 

0 

27 

20 

3 1 

43 



18 

2 

32 

28 

0 

40. 

SS • « 


31 

3 

38 

33 

0 

45 



24 

0 

38 

30 

0 

42 

5 « » • 


20 

3 

30 

; 24 

1 

38 

9S • • 


20 

2 

27 

: 21 

2 

31 

»» 


23 

3 


; 30 

0 


Dubliii 


12 

3 

28 

22 

3 ; 

40 

Kerry 


14 

2 

24 

20 

3 • 

34 

Kildare 


14 

3 

27 

21 

2 I 

39 

HT 


IG 

i 

20 

i 24 

0 ! 

38 

Laoighis 


28 

0 

— 

33 

2 

— 

,, , . 


18 

1 

33 

20 

2 

35 



20 

1 

— 

31 

3 



Limerick 


20 

0 

07 

23 

0 ’ 

7 5 

,, 


20 

2 

: 04 

33 

3 

74 

Longford 


IG 

1 

30 

20 

2 i 

:i4 

Meath 


10 

2 ! 


21 

3 ; 


n • • 


18 

3 1 

: 

! 25 

1 

— 

?kiayo 


18 

2 ! 

30 

. 21 

3 i 

38 

Offely ! ! 


14 

0 1 

29 

! 18 

1 i 

35 


21 

3 i 

! 36 

25 

2 

39 

Roscommon 


21 

2 i 

1 38 

25 

3 

-tl 

,, 


24 

2 

30 

' 25 

3 

40 

,, 


12 

1 

1 — 

20 

2 

— 

• ‘ 

• • ; 

10 

3 

— 

17 

0 

— 

Sligo 


23 

3 

48 

28 

2 

51 

99 " ' 


23 

1 

41 

26 

1 

44 

Tipperary (N.R.) 


15 

1 

— 

19 

2 


Westmeath . . 


0 

0 

20 

16 

3 

34 

'IVIeklow 


15 

0 

30 

. 19 

2 

35 



24 

3 

36 

j 

; 28 

2 

39 

Average yield 


19 

2 

: 35 

24 

1 • 

41 0 

No. of Centres 


m 

(31) 

(30) ! 

(31) 
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Trial No. 2. 

Tills trial was eoiidiictcd with the object of determining the effect on 
yichl and time of ripening, of artilieial nitrogenous manures, applied to 
tiiC wlieai. crop at luontlily intervals from the middle of i^Iarch to the middle 
nf Miiy. Three plots were laid down at each centre and treated as follows : — 

Plot (ti). Dressed with sulphate of ainmonia at the rate of 1 cwt. 
per statute a, ere. about the middle of March. 

Plot {b). Dressed with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 1 cwt. 
per statute acre, about the middle of April. 

Plot (e). Dressed with sulphate of amnnaiia at the rate of 1 cwt. 
per statute acre, about the middle of May. 

The first dressing had the effect of improving the appearance of the crops 
to whieli it 'was apfdied. The second and subsequent dressings did not 
appear so effective in this respect. Except at two centres, the crop on 
all three plots ripened at the same time and, on the average, equal yields 
of grain were obtained from all plots. 

Detailed results are given in Table No. IV. 
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TABLE IV. 


Plot A. 

1 ewt. Sulphate of 
County : Ammonia applied 
middle of March 


Plot B. ! Plot C. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of | 1 ewt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia applied | Ammonia applied 
middle of April ■ middle of May 




Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 



c. 

q. 

c. 

c. 

q- 

c. 

c. 

q. 

c. 

Cavan 


17 

0 

35 

17 

1 

35 

20 

2 

35 



14 

1 

35 

13 

2 

32 

16 

3 

30 

Clare 


18 

2 

30 

18 

2 

31 

18 

0 

30 

Coric 


18 

3 

60 

20 

0 

61 

18 

3 

60 



24 

0 

46 

28 

1 

44 

26 

0 

40 



30 

1 

58 

28 

1 

50 

30 

0 

54 



19 

1 

27 

20 

1 

28 

22 

2 

82 



21 

2 

36 

20 

0 

34 

19 

0 

30 



12 

2 

46 

15 

2 

35 

13 

0 

26 



21 

1 

32 

22 

1 

32 

22 

1 

33 



16 

1 

33 

18 

2 

36 

23 

0 

39 



29 

1 

46 

29 

1 

45 

29 

1 

43 

ss 


23 

0 

42 

25 

3 

' 45 

20 

3 

45 



31 

0 

45 

31 

1 

41 

32 

0 

42 



18 

2 

25 

19 

3 

29 

18 

2 

24 



28 

2 

41 

80 

2 

46 

28 

0 

49 

Kerry 


32 

0 

53 

29 

3 

59 

30 

2 

49 

Kildare 


26 

2 

54 

23 

3 

47 

24 

1 

40 



23 

2 

46 

21 

1 

43 

20 

0 

41 

Laoighis 


21 

0 

29 

24 

1 

28 

26 

0 

26 



18 

0 

— 

19 

1 

— 

22 

3 

— 

j> 


25 

1 

— 

26 

0 

— 

26 

0 

— 

s* 


18 

3 

— 

19 

1 

— 

21 

3 


Leitrim 


28 

2 

38 

27 

0 

89 

26 

1 

38 

Limerick 


26 

0 

80 

23 

0 

63 

21 

2 

60 



32 

0 

60 

85 

0 

60 

31 

1 

58 

Longford 


20 

1 

46 

23 

1 

48 

24 

2 

49 

IMeath 


27 

2 

30 

28 

3 

30 

30 

1 

31 

»» 


22 

3 

24 

24 

2 

26 

28 

1 

30 

Mayo 


22 

2 

38 

22 

0 

38 

21 

3 

38 

51 


24 

2 

40 

24 

0 

40 

24 

1 

40 

Offaly 


30 

0 

37 

30 

1 

38 

29 

1 

40 

5!l 


: 18 

2 

33 

20 

0 

34 

19 

0 

32 

Roscommon 


24 

3 

— 

23 

2 

— 

28 

3 

— 

9? 


22 

1 

j 

21 

2 

— 

21 

1 

— 

JJ 


22 

2 : 

42 I 

21 

3 

41 

21 

1 

38 



1 24 

2 

40 ! 

24 

2 

38 

22 

0 

38 

Sligo 


32 

2 

55 

31 

3 

53 

28 

0 

49 

Tipperary 


28 

0 

— 

26 

2 

— 

26 

2 

— 

99 


22 

2 

— 

22 

0 

— 

21 

2 

— 

Sj 


31 

1 

50 

29 

3 

46 

29 

1 

44 

Westmeath 


25 

2 

32 

25 

0 

30 

23 

3 

30 


. .1 

18 

3 

25 

16 

2 

24 

19 

1 

’ 25 

Wicklow 


29 

1 

45 

28 

3 

42 

28 

0 

40 

n 


20 

1 

40 

19 

2 

36 

20 

2 

35 

** 


16 

0 

38 

16 

1 

35 

14 

3 

33 

Average Yields . . 

23 

2 

41 1 

23 

1 

1 

2 1 

40 0 

i 

f 

23 

2 

38 3 

. of Centres . . 

m 

( 39 ) j 

i 

(46) 

( 89 ) 1 

(46) 

(39) 
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Trial No. 3, 

This trial was conciiicted to test the effect of an application, at the time 
of souing of superphosphate and kainit, to lea wheat. No nitrogenous 
manure was applied in this trial. Two plots were laid dowm at each centre. 

Plot (a). Control without manure. 

Plot (6). Dressed at the rate of 3 cwt. superphosphate and 2 cwt. 
kainit (14 per cent, potash) per statute acre. 

The trial w’-as conducted at 32 centres in 15 counties. Apart from two 
centres wiiere the wiieat vras sowm on very rich land, all the plots benefited 
considerably by the application of artificial manures. The returns, w^hich 
are given in detail in Table V, show that, on the average, an increase in 
\ield of over 5 cwts. of grain and 5 cwts. of straw was obtained as a result 
of the application of manures. 

The results of this experiment clearly indicate that the application of 
a dressing of artificial manures composed of a mixture of superphosphate 
and kainit to wheat growm on lea land is productive of good results, even 
where the soil is of average fertility, and that on the poorer types of soil 
remarkable increases in yield can be secured. 
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TABLE V, 


County 


Pj.ot a.- 

—Control 

Plot B. — Man 

UR ED 


Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 



c. 

q. 

c. 

c. q. 

e. 

Cavan 


6 

8 

25 

9 3 

28 

Clare 


22 

3 


28 2 

— 



10 

0 

24 

IS 2 

32 

Cork 


16 

3 

44 

18 2 

49 



26 

3 

30 

80 0 

44 

,, • ” 


13 

0 

27 

17 0 

33 



IS 

2 

32 

27 1 

46 

,5 


13 

0 

27 

18 1 

20 

* - 


14 

3 

.26 

20 3 

30 

55 


26 

2 

35 

24 3 

36 — ' 

Kerry 


14 

2 

24 

20 2 

30 

Kildare 


17 

2 

36 

30 0 

51 



18 

3 

34 

28 1 

44 

S. 


15 

3 

80 

24 0 

42 

5^5 * ' 


11 

0 

22 

16 I 

30 

Laoighis 


24 

1 

32 

27 1 

33 

,, 


20 

0 

27 i 

28 3 : 

29 

»j • * 


23 

1 


29 2 : 

— 

Limerick 


80 

0 

68 

80 3 

70 

Longford 


20 

0 

35 

26 I 

37 

Meath 


20 

2 

— 

27 1 

— 

Offaly 


21 

0 

31 

22 2 

84 

Roscommon 


20 

0 

34 

22 3 

38 

» J ’ • 


9 

3 

— 

19 3 


* • 


7 

8 

— 

15 1 

— 

Sligo 


22 

a 

45 

26 3 

49 

Tipperary S.R. 


17 

3 

33 

20 1 

35 


23 

3 

39 

28 0 

44 

Westmeatti . . 


28 

3 

42 

33 8 

46 



17 

0 

28 

18 0 

28 

Wicklow 


23 

0 

38 

29 8 

42 


) 

18 

1 

85 

22 2 

38 

Average Yield 

! 

18 

1 

i 38 3 

23 2 

3S 8 

No. of Centres 

Tr 

(32) 

i (27) 

i 

(32) 

i 

(27) 


OAT VARIETY TRIALS. 

Two series of trials were conducted. 

(ffi) Trials in which Victory II, Ardri and Glasnevin Success III 
were included. 

(b) Trials with Glasnevin Sonas, Sonas Marvellous, and Ardii. 

The first series of trials was confined to the medium and lighter soils, 
while the second series w'as conducted on the heavier types of soils where 
oats are liable to lodge. The seed in all cases -was obtained from the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin. 

Particulars of the centres where the trials w'ere conducted, and of yields 
obtained in both series, are set out in Tables VI and VII. 
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TABLE YI. 

Oat Variety Trials. 



Victory li. 

Abdri 

GliASl 

SUCCES 

^'ETIN 

s II L 


Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 


e. 

q. 

c. 

c. 

q- 

c. 

c. 

q. 

V. 

Cavan 

32 

1 

40 

35 

1 

35 

37 

0 

341* 

it 

23 

0 

33 

25 

3 

40 

24 

1 

35 

Clare 

21 

2 

36 

22 

1 

31 

24 

1 

32 

Cork 

25 

3 

56 

27 

0 

59 

29 

3 

G3 

ti • * 

32 

2 

44 

34 

3 

46 

27 

0 

48 

a 

31 

1 

36 

35 

2 

43 

31 

0 

44 


35 

1 

52 

39 

1 

54 

36 

0 

40 


' 29 

1 

46 

29 

2 

48 

32 

1 

45 

• • 

20 

1 

38 

22 

1 

37 

21 

1 

33 

,, 

26 

2 

36 

23 

1 

40 

29 

2 

34 

• i • • 

23 

0 

35 

26 

2 

41 

21 

2 

3;> 

y, 

34 

0 

39 

33 

0 

41 

32 

3 

30 


31 

0 

42 

SO 

2 

49 

34 

3 

42 

Gaivvav 

22 

1 

34 

23 

3 

30 

21 

2 

30 


20 

2 

32 

21 

2 

20 

20 

1 

28 

Kerry 

25 

1 

43 

30 

1 

47 

33 

2 

41 

1 

»» * • 

29 

0 

43 

26 

3 

41 

25 

2 

36 

Laoighis . . ; 

21 

0 

33 

27 

2 

31 

31 

3 

27 

,, . . j 

17 

0 

; 

17 

3 

— 

17 

3 

— 

Louth 

31 

0 

37 ' 

29 

2 

35 

32 

0 

40 

,, 

29 

0 

! 

29 

1 

1 — 

30 

0 

— 

Longford 

23 

1 

28 1 

24 

3 

28 

25 

2 

28 

jj • ♦ 1 

25 

2 ! 

i 29 1 

23 

1 

! 29 

26 

0 

30 

.\Iavo . . I 

: 21 

3 1 

38 ' 

24 

1 

i 39 

22 

8 

1 38 

1 

»» ^ • i 

21 

0 i 

1 37 : 

23 

2 

I 38 

22 

2 

j 37 


26 

1 1 

42 1 

26 

1 

' 40 

25 

0 

' 36 

« ..1 

21 

0 1 

36 

23 

2 

i 35 

25 

1 

38 

Monaghan . . i 

24 

0 i 

29 

21 

0 

: 26 * 

22 

2 

27 


20 

2 ! 

28 

22 

0 

29 

21 

1 

29 

Offaly 

16 

3 

32 

18 

2 

: 36 

15 

1 

31 

Sligo , . 1 

26 

2 i 

50 

; 23 

1 

i 44 

22 

2 

SS 

»'» . . 

27 

2 1 

45 

26 

2 

50 

80 

1 

40 

Tipperary 

31 

2 : 

‘ 44 

28 

0 

82 

82 

0 

40 

,, 

28 

0 1 

— 

24 

2 

; 

26 

0 

— 

Wexford 

29 

0 ; 

41 

i 88 

2 

54 

86 

1 

49 , 

it • • 

31 

2 

44 ' 

i 33 

2 

1 48 

32 

0 

1 48 

Wicklow 

18 

0 

85 i 

i 19 

1 

1 35 

20 

I 

; . 38 


IS 

2 ^ 

1 34 

i 19 

1 

i .M 

20 

0 

i 32 


i 


Ave.TBues ,.i 25 2 ' 38 3 26 3 

(Grain 38 Centres)! : • i 

(Stravf 35 )i j ' i 


39 1 


26 3 


36 3 
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TABLE Vni 
Potato Vaeiety Teials, 
Varieties, 






ARRAN 

CAIRN 




KERR’S PINK 


ARRAN BANNER 



Ware 

Small 

Diseased 

Total 

Ware 

Small 

Diseased 

Total 

Ware 

Small 

Diseased 

Total 



t. c. 

q. 

t. 0. 


t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q- 

t. c. 

q* 

t. c. 

q. 

t. c. 

q* 

t. c. 

q- 

Cariow 


19 14 

0 

1 0 

1 

— 


2014 

1 

12 17 

0 

1 14 

2 

— 


14 11 

2 

— 


__ 


__ 


_ 


Cavan 


12 3 

2 

0 8 

0 

010 

2 

13 2 

0 

11 8 

2 

015 

2 

0 5 

1 

12 9 

1 

13 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 2 

0 

14 8 

0 

» 


15 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 12 

1 

16 0 

1 

11 10 

1 

1 2 

1 

010 

3 

13 3 

1 

14 15 

3 

0 8 

0 

1 5 

0 

16 8 

3 

Clare 


6 5 

3 

2 5 

3 

0 7 

0 

8 18 

2 

— 


_ 


— 


_ 


7 0 

0 

1 8 

2 

0 7 

0 

815 




13 14 

1 

215 

0 

0 5 

2 

16 14 

3 

— 


— 


— 




9 6 

2 

1 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

11 16 

2 



11 3 

2 

1 15 

2 

010 

0 

13 9 

0 

15 5 

2 

1 5 

0 

0 16 

0 

17 5 

2 

— 


— 


— 


™ 


•1 


8 14 

0 

1 11 

0 

013 

0 

10 18 

0 

9 7 

0 

1 10 

0 

015 

0 

11 12 

0 

— 


— 






Cork 


20 6 

(1 

0 17 

1 

__ 


21 3 

1 

il 14 

0 

0 17 

0 

oil 

0 

13 2 

0 

12 11 

2 

0 5 

3 

on 

1 

13 8 

2 

» 


15 14 

0 

2 0 

0 



1714 

0 

13 14 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 8 

2 

15 19 

2 

14 11 

2 

on 

0 

211 

2 

17 14 

0 

!» 


14 11 

2 

0 17 

0 

— 


15 8 

2 

12 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

— 


14 6 

0 

10 0 

0 

1 8 

2 

_ 


11 8 

2 

H 


10 17 

0 

0 17 

0 

— 


11 14 

0 

817 

0 

1 14 

1 

_ 


1011 

1 

10 6 

0 

0 6 

0 

— 


10 12 

0 

n 


11 14 

1 

1 5 

2 

0 3 

0 

13 2 

3 

13 3 

0 

1 10 

1 

0 4 

0 

14 17 

1 

17 14 

1 

1 7 

2 

0 1 

0 

19 2 

3 

» 

.■■j 

8 0 

0 

1 3 

3 

0 2 

0 

9 5 

3 

15 0 

0 

3 5 

2 

0 3 

0 

18 8 

2 

15 11 

1 

2 10 

1 

0 1 

0 

18 2 

2 

M 


7 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

~ 


9 0 

0 

14 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

16 6 

0 

15 11 

1 

1 0 

0 

— 


1611 

1 

)( 


10 11 

1 

217 

2 

0 2 

0 

13 11 

1 

16 5 

2 

3 3 

0 

0 6 

3 

19 14 

1 

— 


- 

- 

— 



- 



16 5 

3 

015 

0 

0 2 

0 

17 2 

3 

15 5 

3 

0 4 

0 

0 2 

2 

15 12 

1 

20 5 

3 

0 9 

0 

0 2 

2 

2017 

1 

») 


12 17 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 5 

3 

14 12 

3 

14 0 

0 

1 7 

1 

017 

1 

16 4 

2 

12 5 

3 

0 18 

2 

1 1 

2 

14 5 

3 


...j 

10 4 

1 

1 8 

2 

0 2 

0 

11 14 

3 

— 


_ 


_ 


— 


7 5 

3 

0 17 

1 

0 1 

0 

8 4 

0 



15 0 

0 

1 5 

3 

0 4 

1 

1610 

0 

15 5 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 4 

1 

16 10 

0 

17 1 

2 

4 8 

2 

112 

3 

23 2 

3 

n 

...1 

15 2 

3 

216 

1 

0 5 

2 

18 4 

2 

10 1 

2 

1 11 

2 

on 

2 

12 4 

2 

12 4 

1 

1 14 

1 

018 

2 

14 17 

0 



10 5 

3 

0 7 

1 

0 4 

1 

10 17 

1 

7 2 

3 

117 

0 

0 5 

1 

9 5 

0 

815 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 4 

1 

10 0 

0 

»» 


14 3 

2 

310 

0 

0 4 

3 

17 18 

1 

1513 

1 

4 4 

1 

0 2 

2 

20 0 

0 

15 17 

2 

3 10 

1 

0 4 

3 

19 12 

2 

(» 


14 13 

1 

1 4 

1 

0 2 

n 

15 19 

2 

12 5 

2 

3 13 

0 

0 5 

3 

16 4 

1 

13 11 

2 

1 16 

2 

0 2 

1 

15 10 

1 

Donegal 


17 17 

0 

0 14 

1 

0 3 

3 

18 17 

0 

14 14 

1 

on 

2 

0 2 

3 

15 8 

2 



— 


— 


— 


)> 


14 17 

0 

0 5 

3 

014 

1 

15 17 

0 

14 4 

2 

0 7 

0 

0 7 

0 

14 18 

2 

— 


— 


— 




Dublin 


9 8 

2 

3 17 

0 

_ 


13 5 

2 

315 

3 

5 13 

0 

— 


9 8 

3 

714 

1 

2 10 

0 

__ 


10 4 

1 



12 13 

2 

3 4 

1 

OH 

1 

16 9 

0 

516 

1 

4 8 

1 

0 1 

1 

10 5 

3 

8 2 

1 

213 

0 

016 

1 

n 11 

2 

Keixs' 


18 IS 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

1916 

0 

11 14 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 6 

0 

13 6 

0 

16 3 

0 

0 11 

2 

010 

0 

17 4 

2 

» 


18 3 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 2 

0 

14 5 

0 

12 4 

0 

1 0 

0 

oil 

2 

13 15 

2 

14 6 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 8 

2 

16 7 

2 

Kildare 


12 8 

3 

1 2 

1 



13 11 

0 

9 6 

2 

1 9 

1 

0 1 

3 

10 17 

2 

912 

3 

1 8 

2 

0 2 

1 

10 18 

2 

LaoigWs 


1212 

2 

3 6 

I 

0 6 


16 5 

1 

_ 


_ 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


If 


U 3 

0 

1 15 

0 

_ 


12 18 

0 

— 


_ 


— 


-- 


_ 


— 




' — 


II 


17 11 

0 

2 3 

0 

_ 


19 14 

0 

— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 




— 




K 


7 3 

0 

217 

0 

0 3 

0 

10 3 

0 



—• 


— 


_ 


_ 




— 


— 


Leitrim 


812 

0 

2 4 

1 

0 5 

0 

11 1 

1 

10 2 

1 

118 

0 

0 6 

2 

12 8 

3 

— 


— 


~ 


— 


Limerick 

... 

13 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

14 3 

0 

7 5 

0 

115 

0 

1 3 

0 

10 3 

0 

11 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 5 

0 

13 5 

0 

II 


11 15 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 3 

0 

12 13 

0 

9 10 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 5 

0 

11 0 

0 

_ 








II 


11 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

010 

0 

12 17 

0 

9 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

210 

0 

14 0 

0 

12 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 5 

0 

14 14 

0 

„ 


1015 

3 

1 3 

0 

012 

0 

12 10 

3 

10 5 

0 

2 2 

3 

3 1 

2 

15 9 

1 

11 15 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

3 

15 19 

3 

L*.'ngford 


17 8 

0 

2 15 

0 

1 4 

0 

21 7 

0 

12 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 6 

0 

13 10 

0 

17 6 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 6 

0 

18 5 

0 

11 


18 4 

0 

1 1 

0 

010 

0 

19 13 

0 

11 2 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 7 

0 

12 10 

0 

19 5 

0 

0 18 

0 

0 7 

0 

20 10 

0 

Louth 


14 11 

0 

017 

2 

0 1 

3 

15 10 

1 

1217 

0 

2 2 

0 

— 


1419 

0 

13 10 

0 

1 8 

0 

016 

0 

15 14 

0 

II 


13 12 

0 

2 4 

0 

— 


15 16 

0 

814 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 2 

2 

11 16 

2 

910 

0 

2 15 

2 

0 5 

2 

1211 

0 

Mayo 


11 8 

f) 

017 

0 

1 2 9 


14 15 

0 

_ 


— 


— 


— 


1818 

0 

0 18 

2 

1 0 

2 

16 17 

0 

•I 


12 12 

1 

016 

r) 



13 8 

3 

— 


— 


— 




1214 

0 

1 019 

2 

_ 


18 13 

2 

II 


10 0 

2 

I 3 

0 

i 0 5 

0 

11 9 

0 

9 0 

0 

1 2 

2 

0 8 

0 

10 5 

2 



_ 


— 




II 


910 

0 

1 0 

9 1 

1 0 4 

s 

10 15 

1 

9 2 

0 

1 0 

2 

0 4 

0 

10 6 

2 

— 


~ 


— 


— 


Meath 


9 0 

0 

i 010 

i ! 

1 0 0 

2 

9 10 

3 

10 4 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 2 

0 i 

10 15 

0 

911 

0 

I 0 6 

0 

0 1 

0 

9 18 

0 

Monaghan 

!!!! 

15 14 

1 

! 0 15 

3 ! 

' oil 

2 

17 1 

2 

11 14 

1 

1 1 

2 

017 

0 i 

13 12 

8 

12 14 

I 

' 1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

14 14 

1 

II 

... 

! 14 0 

1 

1 0 10 

2 i 

1 0 7 

2 

14 18 

1 

18 14 

1 

1 0 

0 

018 

2 

2012 

3 

16 18 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 n 

2 

19 1 

2 

Oifaly 


• 912 

0 

1 0 

0 i 

■— 


10 12 

0 



— 




— 


915 

0 

1 0 

0 



10 15 

0 

II 


9 18 

0 

1 8 

0 1 

— 


11 6 

0 

_ 


__ 


_ 




715 

0 

^ 112 

0 

0 7 

0 

914 

0 

Roscommon 

15 11 

1 

i 018 

2 ' 

1 3 

2 

; 1713 

1 

11 13 

1 : 

I 14 

0 

214 

0 

16 1 

1 

13 5 

2 

1 0 

2 

2 3 

0 

16 9 

0 

H 


13 16 

1 1 

1 oil 

3 

0 9 

1 

14 17 

1 

9 15 

3 

1 5 

0 

111 

1 

12 12 

0 

11 0 

2 

019 

1 

1 2 

0 

IS 1 

3 

II 

J 

14 2 

2 

1 2 

0 



15 4 

2 

8 6 

2 

2 2 

0 

018 

0 

11 6 

2 

14 6 

0 

1 10 

2 

0 3 

0 

15 19 

2 

„ 


14 2 

0 

; 1 0 

0 



15 2 

0 

10 2 

0 

016 

9 

012 

0 

11 10 

2 

12 2 

2 

018 

0 

0 4 

0 

13 4 

2 

n 

J 

16 2 

0 

' 012 

2 



1614 

2 

— 


_ 


_ 




15 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 2 

0 

16 11 

0 

Sligo 


12 11 

2 

1 5 

1 

0 4 

3 

14 1 

2 

11 14 

0 

114 

0 

0 6 

0 

1314 

0 

13 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 5 

0 

14 9 

0 

Tipperary 


16 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

— 


17 10 

0 

16 10 

0 

1 15 

0 

— 


18 5 

0 

19 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

— 


20 0 

0 

II 


9 15 

2 

1 5 

0 i 

3 1 

0 

14 1 

2 

10 2 

0 

115 

0 

2 0 

0 

13 17 

0 

12 8 

0 

1 6 

2 

1 15 

2 

15 10 

0 

11 


1 17 0 

0 i 

1 0 

0 



: 18 0 

0 

1210 

0 

: 2 0 

0 

— 


14 10 

0 

16 0 

0 

no 

0 

-• 


1710 

0 

II 


1 15 16 

0 i 

0 15 

2 



i 16 11 

2 

15 0 

0 

i 1 0 

0 

— 


16 0 

0 

14 10 

0 

018 

0 

— 


15 8 

0 

>1 

...1 

16 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

— 


1 1615 

0 

11 10 

0 

! 1 0 

0 

— 


1210 

0 

13 0 

0 

015 

0 



18 16 

0 

„ 


17 10 

2 

119 

2 



S 19 10 

0 

15 15 

0 

! 2 0 

0 

010 

0 

I 18 6 

0 

21 0 

0 

1 9 

2 

1 0 

0 

23 9 

2 

II 


14 15 

0 

1 0 

0 



1515 

0 

12 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

— 


13 5 

0 

12 11 

0 

0 9 

0 

— 


13 0 

0 

n 


18 5 

0 

0 19 

0 



19 4 

0 

18 0 

0 

: 1 0 

0 

_ 


19 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

015 

0 

0 6 

0 

17 0 

0 

n 


610 

0 

1 10 

0 



1 8 0 

0 

8 1' 

0 

i 1 4 

0 

— 


9 5 

0 

612 

0 

1 6 

0 

: — 


718 

0 

n 


1510 

0 

1 10 

0 



: 17 0 

0 

13 0 

0 

1 5 

0 



14 5 

0 

14 10 

2 

010 

0 

— 


15 0 

2 

Westmeath 


12 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

— 


■ 14 0 

0 

1010 

0 

3 0 

0 

— 


13 10 

0 

14 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

— 


16 0 

0 

II 


14 6 

0 

0 5 

0 

— 


1 14 11 

0 

14 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

_ 


14 6 

0 

— 


_ 


; — 


— 


» 


17 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

_ 


I 17 3 

0 

12 2 

0 

Oil 

0 

0 1 

0 

12 14 

0 

16 3 

0 

0 4 

0 

_ 


16 7 

0 

Wickloff 

...! 

i 1913 

I 

1 8 

1 

.... 


1 21 1 

2 

15 8 

s ! 

1 3 

2 

012 

1 

17 4 

2 

19 0 

2 

; 1 5 

2 

H- 


20 6 0 

II 

...! 

17 14 

1 

116 

2 

0 5 

1 

19 16 

0 

14 5 

0 ' 

118 

3 

0 8 

2 

1612 

1 

1714 

0 

117 

0 

0 8 


19 19 

1 

.1 


14 15 

2 

1 3 

0 



15 18 

2 

11X9 

0 1 

1 4 

2 

on 

1 1 

1314 

3 

12 12 

2 

1 5 

3 



13 18 

1 

I. 

...1 

11 10 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 8 

3 j 

13 0 

3 

911 

1 1 

1 6 

2 

112 

0 j 

12 9 

3 

12 6 

0 

019 

2 

0 9 

2 

13 15 

0 

Average 


13 7 

2 

1 7 

1 

1 

0 5 

2 i 

15 0 

1 

11 17 

8 

112 

3 

0 9 

3 : 

14 0 

1 

IS 6 

0 

. 1 4 

3, 

0 10 

1 

16 1 

0 

No. of'Ceate 

75 
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TABLE VII. 

Oat Variety Trials, 1935. 


Glasnkvin S0NA8 ; Sonas Marvellous i Ardri 


%. U L 1 1 


Grain 

1 Straw : 

Grain 

Stra%v 

Grain 

Straw 



c. 

q. 

1 c. 

c. 

q. 

e. 

c. 

q. 

c. 

Dublin 


m 

0 

i — i 

32 

3 

! 

28 

3 

— 



32 

1 

1 35 : 

33 

0 : 

30 

31 

1 

30 

Kildare 


22 

0 

' 31 

23 

2 

33 : 

25 

2 

34 



21 

2 

i 20 

22 

3 

35 

22 

2 

35 

liiiiieriek 


40 

0 

50 

32 

2 

48 I 

30 

2 

50 

5? 


36 

0 

; 32 

30 

3 : 

31 1 

28 

0 

31 



27 

2 

48 

32 

2 

53 

35 

0 

55 

.. 


27 

1 

’ 52 

25 

3 i 

58 

35 

0 

60 

^leath 


27 

1 

; — 

22 

3 

— 

22 

0 

— 

Roscommon 


25 

0 

i 35 i 

24 

2 ! 

32 

24 

2 

32 

JS 


22 

0 

30 

22 

0 : 

30 

21 

2 

28 



24 

3 

— 

23 

3 i 

— 

26 

0 ! 

— 



26 

0 

1 — : 

26 

1 ! 


27 

1 : 


Tipperary 


30 

2 

39 ; 

24 

2 ^ 

34 ; 

21 

2 i 

31 



27 

0 

i 37 

24 

3 ; 

35 

24 

0 j 

^ 34 

WestiTieath 


21 

2 

! 48 

28 

3 

42 

23 

2 i 

! 46 



35 

0 

i 48 

34 

2 ; 

49 

32 

0 ; 

1 49 

Averao^cs 

(Grain 17 Centres), 

28 

0 

i 39 2 

27 

1 

30 3 ; 

27 

1 

39 2 


(Straw IS ); 


111 the first series of trials, Ardri and Glasnevin Success III produced, 
on the average, the same quantity of grain, and both varieties gave better 
yields than Victory II. Ail the varieties stood up well, and there was no 
lodging except in the case of Victory II at one centre, and Ardri at another. 
Gk-snevin Success III generally ripened about 4 to 7 days before Victory II 
and Ardri, both of which ripened about the same time. 

In the second series, Glasnevin Sonas produced a slightly better yield 
of grain on the average than either Sonas Marvellous or Ardri. Both the 
latter varieties yielded equally well. Except at f3 centres where all three 
varieties lodged to the same extent, the varieties stood up well. 

POTATO VAEIETY TRIALS. 

These trials, which w^ere laid dowm at 73 centres in 22 counties, were 
designed to ascertain how the comparatively iieiv maincrop variety, Arran 
Cairn, compared in yield with the well-known maincrop varieties grown 
in each district. At the majority of centres Arran Cairn was tested against 
Keri'k Pink and Arran Banner. The results set out in Table VIII sho’w 
that Arran Banner and Arran Cairn gave approximately the same yield 
of marketable potatoes, and that both gave a better yield than Kerr’s Pink. 

Arran Cairn is an immune, kidney shaped variety, with a white skin, 
white flesh, shallow^ eyes, a pink sprout, fiorrers of a dark red purple with 
large white tips, and red purple buds. The foliage is tail, vigorous and 
upright, but spreading later, and the leaflets are a medium dull green colour. 
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:^IAXURIAL TRIALS WITH (1.AHE PHOSPHATE AND NORTH 
AFRK'AN FUNERAL PHOSPHATE. 

Ill 1033 a series of pasture nianiirial experiments was laid down mainly 
on peaty soils, with the object of comparing Clare phosphate from a, new 
seam with North African Mineral phosphate as a source of phosphates 
for top-dressing pastures. The Clare phosphate was applied at the rate 
of 10 cwt. ]'>er statute acre, and the North African Mineral phosphate at 
the rate of 8 cwt. ])er statute acre, at 188 centres. 

The plots were kejit under observation during 1988 and 1984, and the 
results noted were piiblislied in the Department’s Journal, Volume XXXIII, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

During the season 1935, these plots were again kept under observation, 
and reports on the appearance of the plots during the year and up to the 
close of the grazing period, were received from 112 centres (the plots at 
the remaining 26 centres having been ploughed up). At 98 of these centres 
the North African Mineral phosphate produced a considerable iiiipi’ovenient 
ill the quality and quantity of the herbage. In practically every case 
the increase of clovers and finer grasses was a striking feature. At 10 other 
centres the improvement was described as fair, and at 8 of the 4 remaining 
centres a slight improvement was noticeable, whilst at one centre no change 
in the appearance of the plot was noticeable. 

Of the plots dressed with Clare phosphate, a considerable improvement 
in the quality and quantity of the herbage — quite equal to that produced 
by the North African Mineral phosphate — was reported from 18 centres. 
At 21 other centres a fair improvement in the general appearance of the 
pasture w^as noted. At 81 additional centres only a slight improvement 
in the appearance of the pasture, as compared with the control plots, was 
reported. There was no evidence of improvement in the plots dressed 
with Clare phosphate as compared with the controls at the remaining 47 
centres. 


h2' 
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F!!^AL FRUIT CROP REPORT, 1935. 


WEATHEE. 


The wealiier in 1985 was luifaToiirable, on the whole, Tor tlie fruit crop. 
ThxC spring L^egan well, with abundant bloom on all classes of fruit trees. 
Apples (with the exception of BramleyA Seedling), Plums, Damsons, Pears, 
and Cherries were all very promising, but the tievete coM rain and hail 
storms during the flowering period caused a heavy shedding of flowers 
before the fruit ha.d set. In the northern and eastern districts many of the 
small fruits which had set were completely destroyed by the frost and hail 
storm of mid- April and mid-May. From May omvards, the weather was 
favourable until mid-September, but very severe storms in most districts 
on the 14tli to ITtli September caused much damage, particularly to the 
apple crop. 

Ill C!ariow the first part of the year was very unfavourable, but March, 
April and Ma.y were dry in general. 

In Clare, Limerick and Kerry, the weather was very severe, especially 
during the lioweriiig period. Heavy frosts witli cold rain and hail on 22nd 
and 23rd April caused much damage to fruit blossoms and young fruits 
newly set. 

A cold period in parts of Cork during the first two weeks in June retarded 
the growth of both fruit and trees. 

In Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Donegal and Longford the spring frosts did 
not damage blossoms and small fruits to any extejit. In general, in these 
districts the dry harsh weather of early summer interfered mth the setting 
of the fmit, but during July, August and early September the fruit developed 
well, especially in the case of the late cooking varieties. 

In Tipperary the spring mildness caused an early flowering, but later 
the orchards suffered from the almost continuous north east winds and 
fluctuating temperatures, the days being w^arm and nights cold. The drought 
of early July caused many of the fruits to drop off, especially on the 
drier soils. 

In Louth, Cavan, Meath and Monaghan the severe weather which occurred 
wheii the Plums and Damsons w'ere in fiovrer or just set, practically destroyed 
these crops. 

In counties Kilkenny and Waterford the frost and penetrating east winds 
of mid-May destroyed much of the blossoms and young fmit, while low^ 
temperatures later during the summer prevented many of the fruits from 
developing to their normal size. 

The early spring weather w^as very favourable in Wexford, but severe 
periods of cold dry easterly winds from mid-May to the end of June caused 
unusually large number of fruits to drop off ; this considerably reduced 
the yield, particularly of pears and plums. Of the apples, Braiiiley's Seedling 
appeared to be most, affected. 
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In Co. Wicklow the weather was most unfavourable during the [lowering 
period, mucii damage being done to the young fruits by cold rain niid hail 
storms, and by the frosts of the 16th and 17th May. Later in the season, 
tiie cold weather prevented the fruit from developing normally. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Ill general, the reports indicate that the crop, on the whole, was from 
an a\’erage to a. gocKl one. 

TliC plani.s flowered vmlh and, in gencraL escaped the i\fay frosts except 
in C'camties Cork, Dublin and Laoighis where the frost attack resulted in 
many rnissliapen fruits. In most cases the fi'uits were large and firmer 
tliaii usual. 

In County Dublin the variety Norfolk Giant gave an excellent return. 
Ill roiint\’ Kilkenny the plants flotvered V'Cll, but many of the fruits 
failed to set. 

There was an average crop in County Meath of excellent quality, especially 
tin? A’arieties Lloyd George, Bathts Perfection, and the local seedling varieties 
grown in Jiilianstown and Gormaiiston. Spraying witii a Derris preparation 
was done very generally last season, andi, as a result, a crop of berries almost 
rr(‘e from weevil niaggsit was obtained in Meath. 

Olfal}' produced a good yield, but the berries remained small owing to 
the drought prevailing at the time of ripening. 

In Westmeath tliere was a inny good crop of fruit which ripened early. 
In Co, Wicklow the crop 'was very good both in quantity and quality, 
although a few^ early fiow'ers ivere injured by frost. In general, the crop 
was late in ripening in this county. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

These were, in general, from an average to a very good crop, almost ail 
the reports stating that not only w^as the crop good, but that the quality 
was excellent, the fruits being very large, %vell flavoured and highly coloured. 

In County Cork the berries w’ere slow to ripen, and a number was affected 
by the larvae of the Raspberry Beetle, which seldom attacks Loganberries. 

In Ivilkeiiny a very 'heavy crop was produced, and the fruits ripened 
earlier than usual. 

Only in C'ounties Westmeath and Wexford was the yield below the 
average, and tliis was due to the scorching of the young flowering shoots 
by cold harsh winds. 

In County Mlcklow the berries were very numerous, but they were 
scarcely as large as last year. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

On sites exposed to the east, strawberries are very often affected by the 
spring frosts which destroy the early flowers, but very little damage was 
done last year, and the 'Crop w^as, in general, slightly earlier tlian usual. 
Tlie early berries were also of good size and' flavour. 
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Where the plants had been mulched the crop was very heavy, and they 
continued to produce good fruit until the end of the season ; but where 
they had not been so treated, the late fruits failed to develop to their proper 
size. This was chiefly due to the very dry ’weather which prevailed when 
these late fruits were swelling. 

On the whole, the crop was below average, and this was due to the late 
fruits not finishing properly. The plants suffered most on light soils. 

In County Cork the yield was very good, especially Royal Sovereign ; 
whilst in County Dublin, the fruit was plentiful but small, the best varieties 
being Royal Sovereign, The Laxton, Obeischlesien and Tardive de Leopold. 

In Kildare, Mad Kooi and Royal Sovereign cropped best ; and in Cavan 
and Galway The Leader bore heavy crops. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

These were a very heavy crop in general, and in many cases the berries 
were very large and of excellent flavour. 

In County Cork the crop was a good one but slow to ripen, whilst in 
County Sligo the berries ripened unusually early. The varieties cropping 
extra well were Wliinham’s Industry, Keepsake, Early Amber and Careless., 

Only in Laoighis and Offaly is it reported that frost in mid-May did much 
damage to the young fruits. The weather was very suitable during the 
period wdien the berries were swelling, with the result that they were larger 
than usual. In occasional gardens the fruit was somewhat smaller than 
in' past years. 

, In counties Cavan, Dublin, Galway, Kildare, Kilkenny, Longford, Loutli, 
Jiayo, Meath, Monaghan, Roscommon, Tipperary, Waterford and Wexford 
tlie crop was the heaviest recorded for some years. 

V 

' ^ BLACK CURRANTS, 

These were an exceedingly good crop and in most cases the fruit was 
of large size, especially in Counties Cavan, Kildare, Longford, Sligo, Meath 
and Mayo. 

Ill Clare, though the crop was good, tlie fruits ripened unevenly. 
In Cork the yield was not as great as in previous years, many of 
the Howlers on the points of the trusses failing to set. This was chiefly due 
to the cold liarsh winds prevailing at the time. 

In County Dublin the yield was very good, and the quality of the fruit 
was excellent. \ There was very little dropping off at the points of the 
flower trusses. ■ 

III Counties Kilkenny and Waterford the crop was very variable. In 
some districts there was a very heavy yield of excellent fruit. wLiist in 
others, especially on exposed sites, many of the flowers failed to set. 

In North Mayo and Galway the crop was the largest for a number of 
years, and the fruit was of exceptionally flue quality. 

The varieties cropping well were Victoria, Boskoop Giant, Baldwin, and 
Davison's Eight. Black Naples was, in general, below the average. 
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RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

These fruits are not grown for commercial purposes except in the 
neigiibourliood of Dublin. The fruit offered for sale in other areas is the 
surplus from private gardens. In the past season the supply exceeded 
the demand. 

On the whole, the crop was a good one, extra heavy returns being obtained 
in many gardens, and the berries were of exceptional size and flavour. 

In Counties Roscommon and ^'I'aterford the ei’op was only fair, and the 
berries were smaller than usual. 

The varieties yielding the heaviest crops were Red Dutch, Raby Castle, 
and White Dutch. 


APPLES. 

A heavy coat of blossom encouraged growers to look forward to a bumper 
crop. Bramley’s Seedling w&s an exception, as this variety did not flower 
so freely as usual. The flowers in most cases appeared to set fairly well, 
but the extraordinarily severe weather which was experienced just after 
setting killed many of the young fruits. Bramley’s Seedling seemed to suffer 
most in this respect. 

Reports from growers indicate that less than 40 per cent, of the crops 
were above average, and these were chiefly in the north-west, west and 
south-west of the country. Crops in the eastern, east midland and southern 
counties were not so heavy, nor was the fruit of such good quality as usual. 
Normally, the western counties suffer most from the frosty and stormy 
weather in early spring which destroys the flo'wers and the young fruits. 

On the whole, Newton Wonder did not crop as well as usual, but Lord 
Derbys were fairly good, and in most cases comparatively clean. On the 
whole, most of the apples were somewhat below the normal size for the 
variety and, in general, were not of such a high colour as usual. This was 
chiefly due to lack of sunshine and the low temperature during autumn. 

In Carlow the crop was only about half that of last year. Early fruits 
were plentiful but undersized, especially Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Bismarck, Aimie Elizabeth and Gascoyne’s Scarlet. Charles 
Ross, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Worcester Pearmain gave fair yields. 

In Cavan both early and late varieties, excepting Braraley’s Seedling, 
were a good crop, but smaller in size than usual. The best croppers were 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Grenadier, Golden Spire, Royal Jubilee, Hambling’s 
Seedling, Allington Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin. The fruits of Beauty 
of Bath, though plentiful, were very small in size. 

In Clare, yields were well up to average in quantity, and the quality was 
fairly good. Lane’s Prince Albert, Stirling Castle and Cox’s Orange Pippin 
w^ere a light crop, but Allington Pippin and Bismarck cropped well, and 
were of good quality. The late summer storm caused much damage to 
first class fruit. 

In Cork the crop was light, especially in the case of early varieties. In 
maiiy of the old orchards there was a heavy crop of small fruit. Bramley’s 
Seedling and Lane’s Prince Albert were. poor in some districts, whilst in 
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others^ good crops of very fine fruit were obtained. In the north side of 
the comity, Charles Ross, Rival, Grenadier, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King of the Pippins and Lane’s Prince Albert gave good yields of 
high quality fruit. Newton Wonder yielded w'-eii but the fruits were spotty. 
Gaseo3.Tiets Scarlet gave very poor returns. 

In County Dublin the crop w-as below the average both in quantity and 
quality. Braniley’s Seedling and Newi:on Wonder were poor in general, 
vvhilst Allington Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Lord Derby were fairly good. Generally speaking, the fruit was smaller 
than usual, later in maturing, and good only in sheltered positions. 

Excellent crops were reported from. Co. Donegal, Bramley’s Seedling 
and Lane’s Prince Albert especially being of good size, clean and highly 
coloured. 

In County Galway the crop, in general, yielded very well and was of 
very good quality, especially the early and mid-season varieties. Bramley’s 
Seedling good on the whole, though occasional poor crops w^ere reported. 
The best croppers w^ere Beauty of Bath, James Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, 
Allington Pippin, Charles Ross, Grenadier and Lord Derby, 

There was an exceptionally good crop in Co. Kerry, , both of early and 
late varieties. The fruits in general, were large, well coloured, clean and 
free from disease. 

In ICildare the crop was very uneven. On the whole, only about half 
the average yield was obtained, and the fruits were smaller than usual. 
Trees which bore heavy crops in 1934 %vere veiy poor in 1935. Early apples 
were small owing to low temperature and drought, but the late varieties 
developed fairly well. 

The crop in Co. Kilkenny was not as good as in previous years, both 
quantity and quality being below the average. There was a very promising 
bloom, but the flowers w^ere injured by the cold rain and hail storms in 
May. Fruit in general ivas small and poor in colour. ^ Lord Derby, 
AEingfcon Pippin and Blenheim Orange Pippin cropped fairly well, and 
in general the old trees cropped better than the young ones. The early 
varieties yielded fairly well. 

In County Leitrim the trees bore excellent crops of fruit, especially 
Bramley’s Seedling, Grenadier, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Derby and Allington 
Pippin. 

There was an average crop in Laoighis, but the fruit in general was small 
in size. Bramley’s Seedling cropped badly, but the fruit was fairly large 
and clean. Ecklin\dlle Seedling and Gascoyne’s Scarlet were poor in general. 

Heavy crops were obtained in Limerick where trees had been properly 
sprayed and manured. Most varieties bore a fair number of small fruits, 
which were practically unsaleable. Exceptionally good crops of Bramiey’s 
Seedling, Worcester Pearmain, ^ Lady Sudeley, Allington Pippin and King 
,of the Pippins were obtained. 

In "Offaly, orchards yielded only about one-fifth of a crop, and in gardens, 
Labomt half, a crop was obtained. MayTrosts killed much of the blossom, 
September gales , further injured the crop.' Bramley’s Seedling and 
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Kewtoii Woiider were particularly poor. Aiiington Pippin, diaries Ross, 
Rival, Worcester Pearmain, Hambling's Seedling, Eleniieim Orange Pippins, 
Locldingtoii, Clay gate Fearraain, W'hite Transpa-rent, King of the Pippin 
and R.oyai Russet all yielded moderate crops in favoured spots. 

The crops hi County Longford were very good in general. The fruit was 
of good size, clean and v^ell coloured. With the exception of Newton Wonder, 
fill varieties bore well. 

hi Louth an average crop was returned. Bi’amle\’"s Seedling, Grenadier 
and Lane's Prince Albert did fairly well in most districts- Beauty of Bath, 
Charles Ross and Worcester Pearmain were the best of the dessert varieties. 

It is some years 'since there wxre such good crops in County Mayo, and 
many of the trees liad to be thinned. The crops were good on all classes 
of soils and situations. Tlie early desserts, such as Beauty of Bath and 
Mr. Gladstone, wTre slightly beioiv the average in size, but Cutler Grieve, 
Charles Ross and Alliiigton Pippin bore very large, clean fruits. Brarnley's 
Seedling was very '^rariabie, though, on the wdiole, it was the best of the late 
cookers. 

Ill Meath the crop was below average in general. It was variable, however, 
for while in the majority of cases yields were poor, there -were some orchards 
that bore lieav}-' crops. The quality of the fruit was very good, especially 
the early varieties Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath and James Grieve. 

There a good crop of the early varieties in Moiiaglian, but the late 
ones were below the average in quantity and quality. 

In County Roscommon the eropis %vere exceedingly heavy, and the quality 
was very good, there heliig fewxr small fruits than usual. The crop was 
one of the lieaviest on record, Brainley's Seedling, Blenheim Orange, Lord 
Derby, and King of the Pippins being especially good. Early Victoria and 
Aiiington Pippin were poor in general. 

Excellent crops w^ere produced in County Sligo, and the fruit was also 
of good size and quality. Bramley's Seedling, Nevrton Wonder, Grenadier, 
Charles Ross and Aiiington Pippin bore well. Three of the ne'wer varieties 
viz. Cutler Grieve, Laxton’s Superb and Lord Lambourne also cropped welL 

In Tipperary the crop of apples w^as from average to under average. Old 
orchards cropped very well. In the South Riding the crops were better 
than in the North. 

On the whole, there was a fairly good crop in Waterford, but the fruit 
was on the small side except where the trees w^eie manured. Of the earlies, 
Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath and Worcester Pearmain did W’^elL Bramley’s 
Seedling, Lord Derby. Lane’s Prince Albert and Blenheim Orange Pippin 
were the best of the late varieties. 

In County Westmeath the crop was below the usual standard, but the 
quality of the fruit was very good. Bramley’s Seedling, Lord Derby, 
Ne^vton Wonder, Charles Ross, Lady Henniker and Warner’s King bore 
fairly well. The early varieties bore a fair crop of good quality. 

In Wexford, early desserts such as l^Ir. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, and 
James Grieve had good, large, clean fruit. Tower of Glamis, Christmas 
Pearmain, American Mother, Ribston Pippin and Ellison’s Orange, bore 
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well. The blossoms and small fruits did not suffer much from spring frosts, 
with the result that there was a fair crop of good quality fruit. 

The crop of Braiiiiey’s Seedling in Co. Wicklow was very poor, but there 
was a fairly good yield of Lane's Prince Albert., Blenheim Orange, Lord 
Derby and ^Ir. Gladstone. 


PEARS 

Pears flowered exceptionally freely, both on walls and in the open, on 
standard, pyramid and ]3iish-siia])ed trees, but owing to the v^ery unfavourable 
weather ]3revaiiing at the time, there was only a medium set of fruit, and 
many of tliese dropped off before commencing to swell. Trees in the open 
suffered most, as they were subjected to the full blast of the cold, rain, 
hail and frost. In the warmer counties of the southern area pears fared 
much better than in the northern counties. On walls and in well-sheltered 
gardens there were veiy good crops of excellent fruit. 

Ill County Carlow there was a good crop, the fruit being large and of 
good quality. 

The crop ^vas poor in general in County Cavan. Cooking pears, especially 
Catillac, bore a good crop of large, clean fruit ; but of tiie others, Williams' 
Bon Chretien. Pitmaston Duchess, and Conference were the only varieties 
which bore even a fair crop. 

In Clare the crop was very variable. The earlies, Jargonelle and William’s 
Bon Chretien cropped well, but the later varieties, such as Pitmaston Duchess, 
Beiirre Hardy, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Conference, Duroiideau. and Doyenne 
dll Comice, bore good crops only in well-sheltered situations. In most 
eases the fruit was of good size. 

In Cork there was a small crop of poor quality except on wails and in well- 
sheltered places. Calabasii was good, but Doyenne du Cornice was only 
fair. 

The crop in Dul^lin was, on the whole, below the average, hut some very 
fine quality fruit of Williams’ Bon Chretien, Durondeau, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Conference, and Doyenne du Comice were offered for sale in the Dublin 
market from local gardens. 

In Donegal there was a bumper crop, the fruit being of good size and 
quality. 

In Galway there was a very good crop throughout, all varieties caiT}diig 
nice sized fruit of good colour, which ripened earlier than usual. Conference, 
Fertility and Pitmaston Duchess were the best croppers. 

Good yields were obtained on wails in County Kerry, but poor crops were 
tlie rule in the open. The fruits in each ease were, however, both large 
and of good quality. 

In Kildare, the crops were poor in the open, but on walls the yields were 
the best obtained for some years, especially those grown as cordons. The 
best croppers were Pitmaston Duchess, Conference, Doyenne du Comice, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, and Beurre d’Amaiilis. 



One of the best crops for years is reported from County Kilkenny, both 
in the open and on walls. The fruit ripened earlier than usual, and was 
large, clean, and of good quality. Pitmaston Duchess and Conference 
were the best croppers. 

There was a very heavy crop in Coujity Leitrim at the few centres in 
this county where pears are grown. 

In Limerick most varieties yielded a very heavy crop, especially Williams’ 
Bon Chretien and Jargonelle, The fruit, in general, was also of very fine 
quality. 

Ill Longford the crop was the best for some years, good sized fruit free 
from disease being obtained. 

In County Louth wall trees bore fairly good crops. In Mayo the crop 
was very good, with clean, well-coloured fruit, especially the varieties Hessle, 
Feitility, Conference, Durondeau, Doyenne du Cornice, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, and Pitmaston Duchess. 

The crop was very light in the open in County ^Meath, but on wails, 
especially on cordons; there was a very good crop of excellent fruit, 
particularly the varieties Williams’ Bon Chretien, Durondeau, Beiirre Hardy, 
Beurre Bose, and Beurre Clairgeau. 

In County Monaghan the yield was generally good on walls. 

On walls in Offaly there was only about half a crop, while pears in the 
open were practically a failure. Williams’ Bon Chretien, Conference and 
Jargonelle bore w’^ell, but most of the others gave very poor returns. 

In Roscommon there was a good crop, and the fruit was of good quality, 
especially Louise Bonne of Jersey, Clapp’s Favourite and Doyenne du Cornice. 

The crop was poor in Sligo and the quality indifferent. In Tipperary 
the crop was good in general, the fruit large, clean, and of exceptionally 
good quality, especially Beurre Hardy, Catillac, Conference, Pitmaston 
Duchess and Doyenne du Comice. 

In Waterford the crop was much below the average in the open, but was 
good on walls, especially the varieties Pitmaston Duchess, Beurre Hardy 
and Doyenne du Comice. 

The yield in Wexford was one of the low^est recorded for a number of 
years, except on old trees against wails. In general, however, the fruit 
was of good quality. 

In Wicklow generally, the crop was poor, and only on well-sheltered walls 
and gardens was there a fair crop. Many of the fruits dropped in June. 


PLUMS. 

On the whole, plums were from average to under average. Of 140 reports 
received, 90 showed average yields and under. Only 50 reported yields 
above average, and these latter chiefly referred to trees growing on walls. 
Most trees growing in the open had crops of from average to under average. 

The cold winds, with hail and rain showers in the early spring, culminating 
with a terrific storm during mid-May, destroyed ' what had been a most 
promising crop of plums and damsons. It is many years since there was' 
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such, a heavy display of flov/ers in Counties Meath, Dublin. Louth, Cavan, 
and Monaghan , hut owing to the causes stated above much of the fruit 
failed to set, and miicli of wliat did, dropped off afterwards. In general, 
the crops were larger and fruits of better quality in the western than in 
the eastern counties. 

Ill Coiinty Carlow the ifrop was more or less variable; Victoria and River’s 
Early Prolific showed fair crops of good fruits, whilst other varieties did 
not develop well. 

In Cavan and Moriaglian the crop was poor on the whole, only a. few trees 
of Victoria, Czar, und Early Rivers yielding a fair crop of good quality. 

In Clare tliere was about half a crop. Early varieties such as Early 
Rivers, The Czar, and Early Orleans finisiied W'eil, but late varieties such 
as Victoria, Monarch, and Kirke’s Blue were of inferior quality and small 
in size. In exceedingly well-sheltered gardens, Victoria cropped better 
than last yea.r. 

The crop in Dublin was fair to poor, Victoria being the best. In Galway 
the crop was very heavy, especially Victoria, Czar, and Blue Diamond, 
but though well coloured the fruit was not so well flavoured as usual. 

The crop in Kildare was very light in the open, but on walls vras good, 
especially Victoria, Czar, Jefferson, Monarch, Golden Drop, and a few old 
trees of the Plorse variety. 

In Leitrim, Kilkenny, Offaly, Meath, Monaghan, Westmeath, and Wexford, 
the crop on the whole, w'as poor. 

in Tipperary, the crop was good, and ripened w’ell, especially in the case 
of Victoria. 

In Waterford the crop was the best for 20 years. 

DAMSONS. 

These, on the whole, were below average. In Cavan and Monaghan the 
crop was light. This was also the case in County Meath, except around 
Julianstown, wliere there was a heavy crop in some orchards. 

In Wexford the yield was small but the quahty was good. In Galway 
there was a very good crop of excellent fruit. 

The crop in Kildare was very variable, heavy crops being obtained in 
some districts, whereas in others very light returns were the rule. 


CHERRIES. 

On the whole, the yields of cherries might be reckoned as average t.o 
below average. In most cases Morello cropped well on walls, and the fruit 
was large and well coloured- Very few Morello or other cooking cherries 
are grown in the open. Cherries are not grown on commercial lines to any 
extent except in Counties ■ Donegal, Dublin, Meath and Wick.ow. The 
frmt from the last three counties is usually sold in the Dublin Frui 1 Market. 
The Ik)negal Ixult is usually sold locally. 
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In County Ciare tiiere was a lair crop of good fruit of May Duke, Napoleon, 
and Governor Wood. The crop was poor in Dublin, but May Duke, Black 
Heart and White Heart, gave fair yields. 

In Kildare there was a fair crop on walls, especially of May Duke, Early 
Rivers, Black Heart and Morello. 

The crops of Morello in Limerick were especially good. In Mayo the 
crop was very good, especially May Duke, on comparatively young trees ; 
while Black Heart, Knight's Early Black, Early Rivers and Elton also 
}ielded well. 

There was a \X‘ry heavy cro]) with hne colour and flavour in County 
Wicklow, especially on old trees of Elton. Black and White Hearts, Waterloo^ 
and Black Tartarian gave good returns also. 


PEACHES. 

Outdoor peaches are not cultivated except to a limited extent in this 
country, and mainl}’ in old walled gardens. They produced on the whole 
an a^•e^age to a good crop, altliough the cold spring and early summer 
militated against their giving a good set of fruit, and retarded the usual 
development. The fruits on the whole were fairly good. The size of the 
fruit was slightly beioAv the average, but in suitable situations it was of 
fairly good quality. Generally the fruit was of better size and colour in 
the south-west and western counties than in the south-east and eastern 
districts. 

Of the 23 growers who fiimished records, 10 stated that the crop was 
a\"erage, 9 that it was above average, and 4 that it was under average. 

Peaches suffer more from cold weather than from insect or fungoid pests* 

The varieties doing best were Hales Early and Royal George. 


FIGS. 

Figs are not grown out of doors except to a limited extent, as it is only 
in the southern counties, and against walls having a south or south-west 
aspect and in a w'dl-sheltered position, that they may be expected to do 
well, and even then, they require expert attention to make their cultivation 

a success. 

Of 150 fruit growers who sent in reports, only •20 reported upon figs. 
Of these 11 had an average crop, 7 had a crop above average, and the 
reinaiiiiiig 2 reported a crop below average. 

The season, on the whole* was unfavourable and, though the fmit was 
fairly pientifuJ, the flavour ^ was much' beiow^ the standard of quality 
associated with figs grown out of doors. The vwiety which gave the heaviest 
yield' 'was Brown Turkey. 
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INSECTS. 

Mam’ fruit growers state that, owing to the application of tar-oil winter 
sprays, and the use of ])oisonous sjways when the trees are in foliage, insect 
pests are not so troublesome. Where spraying is neglected, however, the 
vigour of tlie trees is impaired, and the yield of good fruit much reduced. 

Last year the scarcity of zvaspff was noticed by fruit growers. Only in 
Counties Clare and Kildare was it reported that the\'- did damage to early 
apples and pluiiis. 

Aifierican Blight or Woolly Aphis is causing much damage both on young 
and old trees in Carlo%v, Kerry, Kildare, Monaghan, Tipperary, Waterford, 
Wexford and Wicklow. 

Green Fly was not so prevalent as usual, but adverse weather conditions 
had much to do with this. The Fly did a little damage to young shoots 
of apple and plum. 

Codlin Moth did much damage in Counties Dublin, Kilkenny and Tipperary, 
even on sprayed trees. 

Red Spider was not so troublesome as usual, being worst in Counties 
Cavan. Dublin, Kildare, Laoighis, Offaly and Mayo. 

Capsid Bug is undoubtedly spreading in the country, it being reported 
from no fewer than ten counties. 

Winter Moth caterpillars, and the larvae of Apple Sucker, are still 
troublesome in Counties Cork, Cavan, Kilkenny, Roscommon, Tipperary, 
Wexford and Wicklow. 

Gooseberry Sawfly was prevalent in Counties Dublin, Kildare, ]\Ionaghan, 
Wexford and Wicklowu 

Leaf-curling Aphis, and Thrips caused damage to Plums and Apples 
in Offaly. 

Pear Midge was troublesome in County Carlow and County Wicklow. 

Bullfinches and Tits did much damage to Plums, Gooseberries, and 
Cherries, by eating out the small fruit buds just when they were about to 
open. Blackbirds and Tits also damaged the mature fruit. 

FUNGI. 

Apple and Pear Scab are by far the most serious fungoid pests the fruit 
grower has to contend with. 

Owing to unsuitable weather conditions prevailing during the spraying 
period, the usual sprays did not seem to have been so effective this year. 
Continuous damp weather in August and September was conducive to the 
spread of Scab on fully grown apples. This was most noticeable in unsprayed 
orchards, where much of the fruit was rendered unsaleable owing to the 
disease. In many of the orchards Bramley’s Seedling was the most affected, 
but Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath and Allington Pippin also suffered severely. 
It was worst in Counties Carlow, Clare, Kildare, Kilkenny, Laoighis, Leitrim, 
Louth, Mayo, Sligo, W'aterford and Wicklow. 
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JlildezL' on apples was fairly j„>revalent. in Counties Cavan and Dublin, 
and chiefly on the varieties Allingtou Pippin, (’ox’s Orange Pippin. Eekliiiville 
Seedling, and Tlie Queen. 

Apple Canker is still a great source of trouble to growers, and it is very 
diftieiiit to eradicate. It is not, however, causing as mueli damage as in 
past years, mainly owing to the fact that growers destroy th£‘ affected 
portions as soon as noticed. Planting on unsuitable soil is also less 
prevalent, while the planting of varieties which are liable to canker is 
becoming less usual. 

Broz£-n Rot is still a source of trouble, especially in Counties Dublin, 
Roscommon, Kerry, Limerick and Westmeath. 

Silver Leaf on plums is not so serious as it was since growers have learned 
the value of stubbing up and burning badly affected trees, and of severely 
pruning the diseased portions of trees which are only slightly affected. 
The pest is still reported from Counties Dublin, Donegal, Kildare and South 
Meath. 

American Gooseberry MildeK is still pi’evalent in some counties, especially 
in Cork, Kildare, Kilkenny, Offaly, Westmeath, Wexford and Wicklow. 


MARKETS. 

In general there was a fairly good demand for bush fruits throughout 
the Saorstat. 

In Counties Waterford and Kilkenny the prices ruling were, in 
general, not so good as in previous years. 

In County Sligo, Gooseberries were 2d. to 3d., Sti'awberries lOd. to 2 /-, 
Raspberries 6d. and Black Currants 5d. to 6d. per lb. Gooseberries were 
a slow market and are reported as having been sold to jam manufacturers 
at 9^ 6 per cwd. Black Currants fetched 50/- per mvt. for jam making. 

In County Cork, Strawberries made 1/3, Raspberries lOd., Black Currants 
9d. per lb. Green Gooseberries realized 1/3 per gallon, and Strawberries 
£2 per cwt. for jam making. 

In Donegal, Black Currants sold at 4d., Cherries f-d. to 6dM and Straw- 
berries at lOd. to 1/- per lb. 

Ill Dublin the prices were good on the whole, especially for fruit nicely 
packed, and properly graded. Strawberries brought from 9d. to 2/6 
per !b. according to quality and earliiiess of the season ,* Gooseberries from 
8d. per lb. in the very early season to 2/'6 — 4s. per 12 lb. chip when ripe. 
Raspberries opened at 14 and dropped to 7d. per lb. Black Currants opened 
at 1 - per lb. punnet, and later dropped to 6d. per lb. 

In Kerry there was a fairly good demand for bush fruits for home-jams, 
especiaHy Gooseberries at 4d. per quart, Black Currants, at 4d., and 
Raspberries at 6d. to 7d. per lb. 



Good prices were obtained in Limerick. Black Currants brought 6d. ; 
Strawberries 9-d. to l/'9 ; Raspberries I/-; Loganbemes, 1/- per lb., and 
Gooseberries l/b to 3/~ per st,. 

In County Mayo, Strawberries opened at 2/6, but came down later in 
tlie season to 7d. per lb. for small fmits for home jam-making. 

In general, the prices obtained for apples early in the season in the various 
markets, were good. There %vas a good crop, and the prices obtained at 
the start raised the hopes of growers that remunerative prices would rule 
ail through the season, sufficient to pay for the cost of production and 
marketing, and to leave same surplus. This did occur with the very early 
apples, which in most cases brought 1/6 to 2/~ per stone for cookers such 
as Early Victoria and Grenadier. Desserts, such as Beauty of Bath, Lady 
Sudeley and Worcester Pearmain realised 2/- to per stone. 

In County Clare early Desserts brought 6d. to 1/- per dozen, according 
to quality. 

In Cork there was a fair demand for early apples at from 6/- to 9/'- per 
count of 120. 

In Dublin there was a good demand for first-class apples properly graded 
and properly packed. Good quality early Desserts sold well at from 2/6 
to 3/’“ per 12 lb. chip basket. Cookers, such as Grenadier, Ecklinville and 
WamePs King sold in trays at 0/- to 4/6 ])er tray of 36 to 40 fridts. In 
bushel boxes, holding about 4'0 lbs. each, good quality early Desserts brought 
5/“ to 7/6 per box, and Cookers 5/'- to 7/- per box. Later these latter 
increased to about per box. 

In Kilkenn}'' the prices varied from l_''6 to 2;'- per stone for sound apples. 
Dessert plums made 6d. to I^-"- per ib. and damsons 4_ '6 to 5_ per stone. 
After the storm of mid-September, wdiich blew down a large quantity of 
fruit, there was very' little sale for apples, and prices dropped as low as 
£2 10s. per ton to jam manufacturers. 

In Leitrim and Limerick, apples vrere sold to shopkeepers at 1/- per 
stone, good dessert fruit at 6d. to 9d. per dozen, and windfalls at Sd. per dozen. 

There was a poor sale for varieties in Count^^’’ Longford at 1/6 per stone. 
Early desserts sold at 6d. to 9d. per dozen. There is a limited local market, 
and it is not thought remunerative to send to Dublin. Plums sold at 4/6 
per stone. 

Early apples sold well in Louth, at from 2;'™ to 2^/6 per stone, but mid- 
seasons w'ere almost impossible to sell owing to the glut of windfalls. Plums 
sold at 6d. per lb., damsons at 3/- per stone. Pears sold at 1/- to 3/~ per 
dozen according to, size and quality Pitmaston Duchess bringing the top 
price. 

In Mayo, cooking apples brought 2/- per stone, and dessert 9d. to 1/- 
per dozen for very good fruit. * Damsons and cherries fetched 6d. perdb., 
and very' good pears 9d. ,to 1/- per •dozen.; 

In^ Monaghan the price, of apples ' was very low ' because of the glut of 
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III Roscommon the local price was from l/'6 to 2^,/- per stone for good 
apples, and I/'-* for windfalls. Apples sent to Dublin brought from 16/- 
to 20^ per barrel. Pears realised 2/- per dozen locally for good fruit. 

Ill Sligo the early varieties such as Early Victoria, Grenadier, Beauty 
of Bath, and Worcester Pcarniain sold at satisfactory prices, but after 
the September gales there was a glut of windfalls, and consequently no 
demand, with the result that a quantity of these earhes was sold to 
jam manufacturers at £2 10s. per ton. Early cookers sold at 1 to 1/6, 
and desserts at 2,-'“- to 3/'- per stone. 

In South Tipperary first grade apples made Td. to Sd. per dozen ; 
plums Td. per lb., and pears 1/- to 3/- per dozen. The eiistoin here is 
for dealers to purchase the crop on the trees for a lump sum, and to retail 
the fruit in the adjacent towns. 

In North Tipperary early apples sold at 6d. to 8d. per dozen, and 2/- 
per stone, while pears sold at l/’~ to 3,— per dozen, according to size. 
Damsons realised 8^ '6 per stone, plums and cherries 9d. per lb. 

There was a good demand for early apples in Coiincy Waterford, select 
desserts bringing as high as from 10/- to IS/- per bushel box, and cookers 

6 to 2/'6 per stone. Pears sold at i;- to 2/'- per dozen, cherries 6d. 
per lb., and ])Iums at 2d. to Od. per lb. according to quality, the variety 
Victoria being in most demand. 

Good ajipies in Wexford sold at 6d. to 8d. per dozen. There was 
practically no sale for apples of poor quality. Windfalls sold at 3/6 per 
120 apples ; pears at 1/- t<3 2.- per dozen, and plums at 8d. per lb. 

Local prices in Wicklow were 1 G to 2/6 per stone for apples, and 1/'- 
])er dozen for peai’s. .\iiich of tiie Wicklow fruit is sold in the Dublin Market, 
where apples Iwought 2^ - to 8 - per stone, and 4/'- to 0/- per tray. Plums 
brought 3/- to 5/6 per 12 lb. chip, and cherries from lOd. to 1/1 per lb. 
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REPORT OF THE SEED PROPAGATION 
DIVISION, 1935. 

^Vf^ATHER conditions; 

WeatheT ei>iiditio]is tiiroiighout 1935 were reiuarkably varied, droughts, 
Hoods, severe May frosts, brilliant suusiiiiie, violent gales and long spells 
of broken weather all being experienced. The first tlivee months of the 
year were (‘oroparatively dry so that corn crops were sown under favourable 
eireiiiiistances. Weather conditions during April were favourable to growth, 
but ilie month of May was quite the re\^erse. The rainfall for this month 
was imnsuaEy low. Moreover, there were severe frosts about the middle 
of the month which cheeked growth considerably. The rainfall during- 
June was well above the average, but there %vas a deficiency of sunshine. 
The weather during July and well intO' August was exceptionally fine and 
dry, so that cereals ripened rapidly and harvesting was general in the early 
part of the latter month. To-\vards the end of August tlie w^eather broke 
and rain fell intermittently tliroughoiit September and October. At 
Ballinaeurra the rainfall for September was over seven inches, which is 
a record for the month. Although the rainfall during October was below 
average, the weather conditions throughout the month w'ere distinct!}^ 
unfavourable to harvesting operations. 

On the whole, the weather conditions throughout 1035 were unfavourable 
to cereal crops, and harvesting and threshing operations were particu lardy 
handicapped by rain and storms during tlie late autumn. Despite the 
unsatisfactory w'eather good yields of grain, especially of barley, were geuerah 
and in the early districts, where haiu'esting w^as completed before the 
wxatlier broke, the quality of the produce was of a high standard. In the 
later districts the completion of harvesting and threshing operations was 
rendered both difficult and laborious, and the quality of the grain was 
reduced as a result of undue exposure. 

As ill previous years, the bulk of tlie barley propagation work was carried 
on at the Cereal Station, Ballinaeurra, County Cork, in close collaboration 
with Messrs. A. Guinness. Son & Co., Ltd., at whose Experimental Maliings 
the malting tests \vere conducted. The work consisted of the usual ])ui*e 
'^iine propagations, chess-board and half-drill-strip experiments, and an 
exp*t^^inient designed to test the efficiency of the new Hornsb}^-Lcake 
Precis&jn Corn Drill. Large-scale Variety Experiments svcw conducted at 
ten eenttres in seven different counties. 

' • Pure lifte propagations of Black Tartary oats wei-e conducted at the^ 
Cerea^ Station, and extension plots of Victory II and 'Glasneviii Success III 
were ^grown the neighbourhood of Ballinaeurra. The produce of these 
latter plots wiliNbe available for distribution to seed merchants and selected 
growers in 19S6,\ 
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BARLEY. 

TfiC methr»d pras'‘Hsed for sonrie years past of propagating the pure line 
of Spratt-Arelier 37 No. 3, by sowing hve grains from each of tweiity-Ilve- 
plants was again adopted ; this year for the first time Sf)ratt"Arclier 37 
No. -k was propagated by tliis method also. All the other varieties were 
I'lropagated Ivr tlie single plant metliod, but a ehange was made in barvestiiigp 
in that Oiie car was taken fnwii eacli plant in the lincg threshed, and sufficieiit 
grain taken at nindom for sowing a single line next spring. The following 
is a, list of the varieties whicli w’ere grown in single lines in the New Cage* 

A iiiimli'er oi seieeliteas from S prat t- Are hj-r 37 No. 3 x Vietory, Keiiia x 
Neils Fivinehen. and Kenia x D.S.K. Binder in the F.i. generation w’ere. 
propagated in addition to the following (u single ]i!aut selections : — 

Spratt-Arelier o. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. o (5 grains each from 25 plants). 

Spratt- Archer 37 No. 4 (5 grains each from 25 plants), 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 (i ear 27 grains). 

Goldthorpe (1 ea.r 27 grains). 

Spratt- Archer 37;‘l 2;'41 . 

Spratt- Arc her 37/17/52. 

Archer Goldthorpe '’k-'S;’!. 

Spratt. 

Archer. 

Croldthorpe. 

Old Irish. 

Abed Rex x Spratt-Areher 37/18 t>/3/2. 

Donegal 2 Rowed No. 1. 

Doiit-ga! 2 Rov/ed No. 2. 

Donegal 2 Rowed No. 3. 

Donegal 2 Rowed No. 1. 

Burton illalting. 

Opal 

\"ictory. 

D.S.K. Binder. 

Spratt-Areher 37^/18 x Goldthorpe Spratt 18,^1 2/3*. 

Pliiiiiage Archer. 

Diick Bill 
Hybrid No. 1 C. 

Hybrid No. 4 A. 

Hybrid No. 4 Bl. 

Hybrid No. 7. 

July 15 Rowed. 

Manslioits 6 Rowed. 

Beaveiis F. 112. 

Donegal 6 ' Rowed. 

Norwegian 6 Rowed. ^ ' 

Glabroii. ' ' , ' : 
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Black » 

Pearl. 

Keiiia. 

Neils Fraiiclien. 

Naked Barley. 

Golden Archer 1. 

‘Golden Archer 2. 

Spratt -Archer 37 No. 3 x July 6 Rowed 1/1. 

'Spratt-iVrclier 37 No. 3 x July 6 Rowed 2. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 x July 6 Rowed iO/'l. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 x July 6 Rowed 22. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No, 4 x July 6 Rowed No. L 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 4 x July 6 Rowed 2/1. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 4 x July 6 Rowed 2;'2, 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 4 x July 6 Rowed 1(72. 

D.S.K, Binder x July 6 Rowed 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 1/2, 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 2. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 3. 

D.S.K. Binder x July (i Rowed 4. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 0 Rowed 5. 

D.S.K. Binder x July G Rowed 7. 

D.S.K. Binder x July G Rowed 0, 2. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 x Victory 1. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 x Victory 2. 

Spratt-Areher 37 Ko. 3 x Victory 5. 

And 7 selections from a hybrid of S])ratt- Archer x Goidtlic»rpe 

The following yarletles w^ere grown in garden plots — 

Spratt-Areher 37/6 No. 7 (ex Hunter). 

Spratt-Areher 37/9. 

F. 112 X July 6 Rowed 49/2/'3 (ex Bcaven). 

F. 112 X July 6 Row’ed 49/14/3 (ex Beaven). 

F. 112 X July 6 Rowed 49/10/1 (ex Beaven). 

F. 112 X July 6 Row^ed 50/9/1 (ex Beaven). 

F. 112 X July 6 Row^ed 49/24/7 (ex Beaven). 

F. 112 X July 6 Rowed 50/1/7 (ex Beaven), 

F. 112 Autumn Sown (ex Beaven). 

July 6 Rowed Autumn sown (ex Beaven). 

B. 244 (ex Beaven). 

,Spratt- Archer 37/6. 

Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 (5 grains each from 25 plants) 25 lines. 
Spratt-Areher 37 No. 4. 

Spratt-Areher 37/12/41. 

Spratt-Areher 37/17/52. 

Abed Rex x Spratt-Areher 37/18 6/'’3/2. 

^/lldhegal 2 Rowed No. 1. 
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Yic'tory. 

D.S.K. Binder. 

Sprati-Arelier 37^ 18 x iTokitliorpe-Spratt 18/'l 2/'3. 

Ilylirid Xo, 1 (\ 
liyfnid l\d>. 4 A. 

Hybrid Xo. 4 Bl. 

Golden Arelier ]. 

Ibjkien Archer 2. 

Sprott-Archer 37 Xo. 3 x July Ee^wcd ly I. 

Spraxt-Arclier 37 Xo. 3 x July u Roweil lO'l. 

SpKitt-Archei’ 37 Xo. 4 x July 0 Hewed 1, 

Sprat f- Archer 37 Xo. 4 x Jiil}’ 0 Rowed 2/1. 

Spniit-Archer 37 Xo. 4 x July 0 Rowed 2/2. 

Spratt“Ar(‘her 37 Xce 4 x July 3 Hcovcfl 16/'2. 

D.S.lv. Binder x July 0 Rowed 1/*2. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 2. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 3. 

D.S.lv. Binder x July 6 Rowed 4. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 Rowed 5, 

Spratt-Arelie]’ 37 Xo. 3 x Victory I. 

Sprat! -Archer 37 No, 3 x Victory 2. 

Spratt-Ar(*iier 37 Xo. 3 x Victory 5. 

C3f the above! varieties Spratt- Archer 37;d> No. 7 (ex Hunter) was obtained 
from Dr. Hunter ol* Cambridge, and the sLx selections of F, 112 x July 6 
Rowed from Dr. Beav'cn. 

B. 244 is also a six rowed variety produced by Professor Engledow of 
Cambridge University, its chief characteristic being its strength of straw. 
It is, however, later in' ripening than the other six rowed varieties grown. 
Student 1 and 2 are narrow eared selections from a hybrid of Spratt-Archer 
and July 6 Rowed made by Student/* 

Twenty of the above varieties were grown in Field plotSj and of these, 
eight varieties were grown a stage further in 1st pedigree plots in order 
to provide sufficient seed for large scale experiments. 

Spratt-Archer 37 Xo. 3 was grown in second pedigree plots on four farms 
in the vicinity of Ballinaciirra to the extent of approximately thirty-two 
acres. The produce of these plots will be available in 1936 for distribution 
under the Department’s scheme for the distribution of pedigree Seed Barley 
to members of the Irish Maltsters’ Association and others interested in 
the propagation of seed barley. Under this scheme 351 -I barrels of pure 
line Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 were distributed in 1935 as follows : — 

Brls. Sts. 

P. J. Roche & Sons, ' Ltd,, New Ross, Co. Wexlbrd . . 10 ' ' 0 

Deasy & Co., Clonakilty, Co. Cork . . . , . . 5 ' O 

Beamish & (Tawford, Ltd., Cork ' . . . . ' . , , 5 0 

Robert Perry Sons, Ltd., Rathdowney, Laoighis' ' 5 ' "^0" 

John Bolger & Co., .'Fems^ Co. 'Wexford' " , ' ' 10 /'/y 0^''' 
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BrLs. 

Sts, 

The Birr Maltings, Ltd., Birr, Offaly . . 


20 

0 

F. A. Waller & Co., Ltd., Banagher, Offaly 


12 

Cl 

Joshua Watson & Co., Ltd., Carlow . . 


26 

0 

George Read & Co., Roscrea, Co. Tipperary . . 


20 

C) 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Athy, Co. Kildare 


40 

0 

Minch, Norton & Co,, Ltd., Ncnagli, Co. Tipperary 


15 

0 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Bagenalstown, Co. Carlow 


15 

0 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Barracore, Goresbridge, 

Co. 



Kilkenny 


10 

0 

Minch, Norton & Co., Ltd., Stradbally, Laoighis 


30 

0 

Cairnes Ltd., Drogheda, Co. Louth 


10 

0 

A. J. M, Reeves, Athgarvan, NewLridge, Co. Kildare 


3 

0 

P. O’Meara & Sons, Tliiirles, Co. Tipperary 


10 

0 

D, Smith wick & Co., New St., Kilkenny 


3 

8 

Robert Gibiiey & Co., Ltd., Portlaoighise 


10 

0 

W. J, 0‘ Keefe & Sons, Wexford 


7 

0 

F. & H. Egan, Ltd,, Tullaniore, Offaly 


20 

0 

D. E. Williams. Ltd., Tuilamore, Offaly 


25 

0 

J. & A, Tarletoii. Ltd., I’lilfaniore, Offaly 


15 

(1 

D. E. Williams, Ltd., Birr. Offaly .. 


25 

0 

Total 


35 1 

8 

In addition to the aoove, otiier varieties of f)ed 2 grce seed 

n'ei'sj 

• disti' 

iihiitc.'i 

as follows .* — 




July 6 Rowed. 


Brls. 

Sts. 

To the Agricultural Scfiool, .Itiienry, Co. (kiiwa,}' 


3 

0 

D.S.K. Binder. 




To Mr. P. J. i'oiuioOs , iiavoiisdalc, Dundalk 


3 

S; 

Victory. 




To tiie Agricaliural School, Athenry 

. . 

4 

0 


Impeciion of Groxi'-hig Plots, 

' Under the Selienie for the distributiou of Pedigree Seed the Department 
arranged for the inspection of growing crops of barley during tiie siiminer 
of 19S5. For inspection purposes these crops were divided into three 
classes (1) erops grown from pedigree seed obtained from BailinacuiTa- 
Cereal Station in 1935 ; (2) cro[>s grown from seed tlie produce of pedigree 
seed obtained from the Cereal Station in 1934 :and (3) crops growni from 
commercial seed of the Spmtt-Archer variety. 

'';A total of 5,337| acres was inspected, and ot these 4,9351 acres were 
passed as likely to |}rodiice .grain suitable for seed purposes. Of the. 521 1 
acres inspected under Class (1) 516| acre's were passed as suitable for seed 
purposes^ that is. less than I per .cent, was rejected. Of the'2,914| acres 
tosptetecl under Class ..'.f 2)^ 15l| .Ur' slightly more than 5 per, cent. ,were 
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rejected as likely to be iiiisiiitable for seed, and of the acres included 

in Class 3, 246 acres or approximately 18 per cent, were rejected. These 
results represent a general improvement as compared with previous years. 
A comparatively small number of crops w^as found to be affected with Smut 
or other diseases. The bulk of the crops was rejected because of the fact 
that other varieties of barley were grown in close proximity to them. 

It is satisfactory to record tfiat many of the firms who co-operated with 
the Department in the working of this Scheme have now reached the stage 
when the entire crop produced from seed supplied by them is passed aiiiiiially 
as likely to be suitable for seed purposes. There is, however, a limited 
liiiiiiber of iiriiis who do not appear to take adequate precautions in selecting 
suitable growers or in maintaining the purity of their seed stocks, with 
the result that a relatively high proportion of tfie crops grown from the 
seed supplied by them is rejected each year as unsuitable for seed purposes. 


Large Seaie Variety E,vperimenU\ 

These experiments were again carried out at ten centres, situated in 
Counties Cork, Kilkenny, Louth, Tipperary, Kildare, Offaly and Wexford, 
The seed for all plots was drawn from the produce of th,e first pedigree 
plots of tlie four varieties growm at Ballinacurra in 1984. Tlie rate of seeding 
tlirougliout was approximately ten stones per statute acre. Before dispatch 
from BallimiCinTa the seed was dressed with Agrosan powder at the rate 
of 8 ozs. per barrel of seed. The area of the })lots at ail centres was fchree- 
(fiuniers of a statute acre each. 

Of the varieties wiiieh w^ere included, Spratt-Areher 37 No. 3 and Spratt- 
A:relier 37 No. 4 are already well kjiown. Hybrid No. 4 Bl is a hybrid 
which was produced at the Ballinacurra Cereal Station, and is a cross of 
Spratt-Arclier 87/ 6 witli Beardless. It had previously done well in both 
Cliessboard and Ilalf-Drill Strip experiments and was an oiitstaiiding variety 
at Ballinacurra in 1934. Golden iirclier is a variety produced at Warminster 
by Dr. Beaven, from whom this stock was obtained in 1934. 

The produce of all the plots was malted and tested at the Experimental 
^ialtings of Messrs. A. Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. In Table I the names 
and addresses of the growers, the ifktui'c of the soil and sub-soil, the crops 
which were grown in the previous two seasons, and the dates of sowing 
and harvesting are set out. 

Owing to iiiifavourable weatfier conditions it was rather late in the season 
wdien some of the crops were sown. However, in the case of one of tiie 
experiments located on tlie farm of Mr. Carroll, Nenagh, exceptionally 
high yields of good quality grain were obtained even though sowing was 
delayed until late in the month of April. In the early 'stages of growth, 
Golden 'Archer appeared to be the most vigorous 'variety, but the severe, 
‘frost in . the second week of May, while affecting all varieties soixiewh'at, 
damaged this, .variety most, , especially ■, in 'the trial ,located'On the' 'farm ,::Of' 
Mr. Watkins, Birr. , Golden Archer' was slower in comingiinto' ear than any 
of the" other' varieties' and: it, was •, also, the last 'variety "tO' ripen,' being about 
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5 days ia.ter in this respect than the other varieties. Hybrid No. 4 Bl 
throughout the season gave promise of the best results, but this was 
iiot iiUiillecl at threshing time. The average returns from all four varicddes 
show little variation, and a similar remark applies to the value of tlie 
produce of each variety. 

In Table II are set out the weights of grain and the a.verage 'Hhie a,s 
determiricd by iiide]3eiiclent Judges, ' 

111 Table III, the analyses of the samples in the variotis plots are set (>ut 
ill detail. 

Taking into account tlie yields, values and anal}'ses it will be observed 
that Spratt-Archer 37 No. 8 maintained its superiority over the otlier 
varieties included in the experiments. 
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TABLE 11. 

Large Scale Barley Variety Exi'eriments, 1335.- Yield axd Value of Grain per Statute Acre. 
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Average .. 13 11 , T 1 0 2 7A- Ig 9 I 6 ‘ i ^ ^ P H 

* Sereeiiinas T:\iiied at (ki. pGr sltaie, 
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Half Drill Strip Experiments. 

Two of these experiments were carried out on the land of Messrs. ,J. il. 
Bennett, Limited. 

No. 1 experiment was conducted with Spratt -Archer No. ^3 anti a 

liy])rid Spmet- Archer 37;''18 x Goldthornc-Spratt 18 d 2^ ;3. Tlie w'ei*>\ht of 
grahi from the strips is shown in Table IV. where it will he seen tliat on 
the average the difierenee is quite insignilieant. Tin* gen, era! ap])ea, ranee 
of the li 3 ^bnd was uneven and tlie straw not so good as that of tfie Spratt- 
Archer 37 No. 3. In the h\"brid also, the nitrogen is deliniteh' higher and 
tlie malting results show' that it is of execptioually ])oor malting inaim’ia.L 
as was one of its parents — Spratt-Arehcr 87/'t8. 

No. 2 experiment w^as with t-wo generations of the pure line of Spratt- 
Arclier 37 No. 3 ; its purpose was to observe whether an}' deterioration 
was taking place in this standard variety. The results iire also set out 
in Table IV, and sliow that, on tlie average, the two generations are identical. 
The slight difierenee shown in the nitrogen was not borne out b}' the malting 
results, which were almost identical for the two generations. 
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TABLE IV. 

Half Drill Strip Experiments, 1935. 


Xo. 1 Ea^periment, No, 2 Eceperinient 


-A 37 A'O. 3- 


S-J 37 18 X G-S 18 ■ 12/3 

Field Plot 

Second 







Pedigree 


sts. 

lbs. 


sts. lbs. 

sts. lbs. 

sts. 

ibs. 

u 

2 

9 

B 

2 8 

3 0-1 

2 

11 

C 

2 

12i 

b 

2 7-|- 

2 12 

3 

11 

e 

2 

12 

i) 

2 12 

2 13 

2 

121 

E 


9 

d 

2 6^ 

2 12 

2 

12f 

e 

3 

H 

F 

2 7 

3 01 

3 

If 

G 

2 

13 

f 

3 0 

3 li 

3 

5-|- 


3 

4 

H 

3 1 

3 5 

2 

9| 

1 

2 

i2| 

!i 

2 131 

3 1-| 

3 

2 

i 

3 

0 

J 

2 12 

3 8f 

3 

3 

K 

2 

21 

j 

2 13 

3 1 

3 

3 

k 

2 


L 

2 81 

3 

3 

H 


2 

13 

1 

2 13 

3 10 

3 

7 

in 

3 

0 

N 

3 

3 10{r 

3 

6i 

F 

3 

4 

11 

3 8 

3 12 

3 

13 

P 

3 

5 

Q 

3 2 

3 

3 

u 

E 

3 

5|' 

q 

3 4^ 

3 12| 

3 

111 

r 

3 

81 

s 

3 3 

3 13 

3 

12 

T 

3 

71 

s 

3 5 

3 11 

4 

o|- 

t 

3 

21 

V 

3 4 

4 2 

4 

0 

'W 

3 

3 

V 

3 3| 

4 21 

i- 

3 

w 

3 

81 
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3 3 

4 11 

3 

13 

Y 

3 

1 

X 

3 2 

3 10 

4 

4| 

Total 

67 

u 


65 12i 

77 Of 

70 

4| 

Weight 

. . 

3-0.7 

2-13.9 

3-7.0 

3 

i-6.5 

Moisture % 

. , 

17.6 


17.1 

16.3 


16.4 

Nitrogen % 


1.39 


1.48 

1.36 


1.41 

1000 Corn Wt. 

35.7 

grms. 

41.6 grms. 

36.8 grms. 

35.9 gmis 


Small Scale Quantitative Experiments. 

There were two of these experiments. Both were set out in the usual 
way ill tliree blocks, the arrangement of the plots in each block varied, 
but in each case they were in balanced randomness. There were fifteen 
replications of each variety, and the figures given in Table V are the mean 
oF these fifteen replications. In 'No. 1 experiment, seven new varieties 
were^ tested against the standard variety, Sprat t- Archer 37 No. 8 . , Of 
tliese only one, namely a hybrid D.S.K. Binder x 'July' 0 Bowed No. 3, 
surpassed the standard in yield, but its superiority, was not significant. 
A'S' regards its. nitrogen and 1,000 'corn weight, these were both higher', than. 
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the standard, which tends to show that it is not likely to be superior from 
a maltiii" point of view. None of the other varieties in this experiment 
would appear worthy of further consideration. 

No. 2 experinient was the continuation of a series of hivestigations. known 
as the Dr. Hiiicliclifi series, into the differences observed in the produce 
of twenty-tnx> grains taken off a single ear of Spratt-Areher 87 No. 3. It 
laid l^een found, by previous observation and experiment, that the produce 
of the iiidi\idual grains varied, and that the variations remained constant. 
Ill this experiment, which was conducted outside the cage, there were the 
produce of seven grains with certain known variations, and Spratt-Areher S7 
No. 3 taken from a pure line bulk sown as a standard. The object of the 
experiment was to find out the relative values of the seven selections. 
The selections were, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 9. 10, 15 and 21. Nos. I ami 15 were 
known to vary considerably from the others, and also to give tlie poorest 
malting results. Nos. 2, 9 and 21 had been found to give the best malting 
results, and Nos, 5 and 10 were intermediate in this respect. 

In Table V it will be seen that No, 1 gave the lowest yield and that No. 9 
ga\'e a signiiicantiy higher yield than any of tlie others, which, with the 
exception of No. 1 , all gave a heavier yield than the standard. The percentage 
of nitrogen in No. 9, while not cpiite as low as that of the standard, had a 
quite insignificant difference. Aloreover, there is no great difference in 
tile nitrogen content of any of the seven selections. 
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An E^V'periment to compare the HornsbipLeake Precision Corn Drill with 

the Force Feed Drill. 

This experiment was designed to test the Hornsby-Leake Drill sowing 
at two different mtes of seeding, namely, approximately 10 stones and 
8 stones of seed per statute acre with the Force Feed Drill sowing at the 
rate of a])proxiriiately 10 stones per statute acre. 

The experiment was arranged on lines somewhat similar to the Half 
Drill Strip experiments, in so far that it consisted of a number of strips 
sowii over a distance of 90 yards, ten of which (live at each end) were cut 
out and discarded at harvest time, leaving a lengtli of 80 yards for 
experimental puri^oses. Each strip was sown witii twelve coulters of eacir 
machine. The order of sowing Avas so arranged that the three strips, one 
at each rate of sowing, were side by side fifteen times, so that direct, 
cotnparisoii could be made witli the fifteen replications. 

Before commencing this experiment, it wms found necessary to carry 
out a number of preliminary trials to ascertain the correct adjustment of 
the indicator for each rate of sowing. This w’as done by jacking up each 
machine so that the wlieels could revolve. The amount of grain discharged 
for a given number of revolutions of the wheels was then weighed, and the 
weight of grain per acre, capable of being sown Avhen the indicator was in 
a fixed position, calculated. In the course of tliese preliminary trials it 
was found that the rate of seeding varied according to the speed at whicli 
the wheels revolved. A difference of 5 per cent. Avas easily attained. It 
was found too, that the more ra]3idly the AA^heels were revoh’ed the less 
was the tiuanlity of seed soavii. The sowing Avas done AAuth the greatest 
care so as to eliminate as far as possible all sources of error. 

The results are set out in Table VI, from which it will be seen 
that practically similar returns Avere, on the average, obtained from the 
Hornsby-Leake drill sowing at eight stones per acre and the Force Feed 
drill sowing at ten stones. Although the average returns from the strips 
sown with the Hornsby-Leake drill at the heavier rate of seeding are lower 
than those from tlie lighter seeding, the difference is not signilicant. 
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TABLE VL 

Horns by-Leake Experimeni', 1933, 



El f sr n sb V - Lcuke 

H ''irusl’i 

'V- Leake 

Ferre TV 

ied Corn 


Drill 

Diill, 

Drill 


braving at 8 stones s( 

at 1 0 stijres 

scr.riug at 10 sieuies 


per statute acre 
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sts. 
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7 
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8} 
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7 
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6 
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6 
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7 

2,9 
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16 


lO.l 


16.8 
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85.1 gnus. 
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86. G grins, 
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1.82 


1.80 
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OATS. 


Fiar Line, 

A siiigie pliiiit select ion aud a garden ])lot of Black Tartary Oats were 
grown at tlie Cereal Statioju Bailiiiacurra, in order to retain a niiele’iis of 
tirls variety. 


Department's Extension Plots, 

in order to provide supplies of pedigree seed oats for seed merchants 
and others interested in the distribution of seed oats, stocks of pedigree 
Victory II and Glasnevin Success III were grown under agreement with 
selected farmers in the neighbourhood of Ballinaeurm.. These stockS' were 
grown, harvested and threshed xmder the Department’s supervision.' 'The 
produce, amounting to approximately 'dOO' baxTels, wh'kh was dried .and, 
cleaned, rrii be available for distribution in tlie"^’l3pfihg of 1930. ^ '''' 
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In tlie following list are set out the names and addresses of the fanners 
who grew these stocks, together with particulars as to the average sown, 
and the yield obtained : — 

Victory II. 

Acres Bris. Sts. 

James Deasy, Bany court, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . 6 6 12 

P. O’Keeffe, Ardra, Ilosteiian, Co. Cork . . . . 4 4 8 

T. Twome}% Ballintubber, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . 5 5 10 

ML Kelieher, Geragli, Ballinacurra, Co. Cork . . 4| 5 0 

D. Miilcahy, Ballintubber, Carrigtwohill, Co. €‘ork . . 5 5 10 

R. Barry, Broom field, Midieton, Co. Cork . . . . 0 6 12 

J. Wlielan, Balh'martin, Dimgourney, Midieton, 

Co. Cork . . . . . . . . . . 5 5 _ 10 

Mrs. Tail, Hermitage, Rostellan, Co. Cork .. .. 7 8“, 11 

Do. do. do. do. . . . . 9 10 0 ,■- 

Total .. 51^ 59 S 

Gcasnevin Slx'cess III. 

Acres Bris, 

William Leahy, Carrigagower, Ballinacurra, Co. Cork . . 8 9 

Wm. Tait, Buekstowm, Rostellan, Co. Cork . . . . 7 8 

J. Hegarty, Baiiinbeg, Rostellan, Co. Cork . . . . 7 8 

J. Reilly, Balliubointra, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork . . . . o-| 4 

Total .. 25-J 29 

The seed sown on these farms was obtained from the Albert Agricndtural 
College, Giasnevin, Dublin. 

Sehenie for the BistrihvMon of Pedigree Stocke of Seed Oats, 1985. 

Continuing the scheme adopted in 1938, nucleus stocks of Victory II 
and Giasnevin Success III were distributed to Seed i^Icrebants and others 
ill 1935. It is intended that the produce wliere suitable v/ill be used for 
'Sowing in 1986, so that the firms concerned should have available, after 
the 'harvest, considerable supplies of good (.lualit}” home grow'ii seed, it 
is also hoped that it will be possible in each succeeding yesir to allocate 
Fcunchition ” st.oeks of pure line seed of suitable varieties to relialde 
firms \tIio will be })repa,red to propagate them in accordance witl'i the tcrins 
of the scheme. In this connection stocks were su implied to the following 
in 1985 

Victory II. 

.J. 'H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

Kilcavan ' Co-op. Milling Society, Offaly, 
it- Acton, IS Long Quay, Kinsale, Co. Cork. 
i^cKenxiieSy Caniden Quay/ Cork. 
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M. liuwmi & Co.. 51-5* Ca]>el Street. Dublin. 

P. S. O’Loiigliiiiu Cariiew, Co. Wicklow. 

X. Hardy & Co.. Ltd.. 72 Park Street, Dundalk. 
Lorubr.rdstovvu Co-op. Society, Lonibardstowii. Co. Cork, 

II. Src|)lieiis, Langford Street. Kilioro-lin, Co. Kerry. 

T. Wade, Straffan. Co. Kildare. 

Miiielh Norton & Co.. Ltd.. 10 Westmoreland St., Dublin. 
D. K. Willianis. Ifd.. TulLuuore. Offaly. 

Siittons. Ltd.. Cork. 

D. J. Bergiii. 29-30 Sniithiieid, Dublin. 

llic Agricultural School, Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 

Tlie Agricultural School. Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, 

John Wilson, Kiltegan. Co, Wicklow. 

The Agrieiiltiiral School, Athenry, Co. Galway. 

E. McCaui, I\iain Street, Carrickmaeross. 

W; Druniiinond & Sons, Ltd., 57 & 58 Dawson St., Dublin, 
W. Boggan. Gorey, Co. Wexford. 

F. A. Waller & Co., Ltd., Banagiier. 

M. Keileher & Sons, Ltd.. Tralee, Co. Kerry. 

Haskins Bros., W'ieklow. 

Eniiiscortliy Co-op. x-lgri cultural Society, Ltd. 

Wbu Duggan. Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 

Will. Hoyiie, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny. 

lRe|r-<,. J. Nolan. l\Iain wSt,. Graiguenamanagh, Co. Kilkenny. 


Glasnevin Success III. 

S!i|»ei‘iiiteiident, Agricultiirai School, Ballyliaise, Co. Cavan. 

Superintendent, Agricultural School, Clonakilty, Co. Cork, 

13. J. Bergin, 29-30 Smith field, Dublin. 

B. 3!eCauL Street, Carrickmaeross. 

J. H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

T, 31cKenzie & Sons. Ltd.. 212 Pearse St., Dublin. 

Mineii, Norton & Co., Ltd., 10 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

W'rn, lloyne, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny. 

E. l)owie\'. Carrickoii-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 

Ermiseortliy Co-op. Agricultural Society, Ltd. 

M. Kellelier & Sons, Ltd., Tralee, Co. Kerry. 

D, E, Williams. Ltd,. Tidlamore, Offaly. 

SiitLms, Ltd., Cork, 

W. Drtjinmoiid & Sons, Dawson St., Dublin. 

It diiskey, Bfanfiddstown. Castlebellingham, Co, Louth. 

Tlie Albert Agricultural College co-operated with the Department in tlie 
working of tlie foregoing scheme, and approximately 02 barrels oCGksnevin 

k2 
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Somxs and 22 barrels of Souas ^larvellous were distributed by the loMege 
to the ibllowiiig growers : — 


GlASXKVIN Sonas. 

^11. Quiiilaii. Britjge House, Knoekaney, Bi'ufb Co, Limerick, 
Patrick Biigb, 13iirJe\'er. Trim, (.o. Meath. 

P. J. 0'Doriova.n, Couse, Waterforc!. 

T. Toole, Bi'iekstovvii. Ashlx>urne. Co, Meath. 

P. OT.iOaii, Agricultural Instructor. Kanturk, Co. Cork. 

B. G. Usslier, Ca.ppagh, Co. Water ford. 

Major R. E. Ik-irrow. Milestown, Castlebellingham, Co. Louth* 
M. Rowan Co., 51-52 Capel Street, Dublin. 

J. ]\L Drew. Dcwia.earney. Drogheda, Co, Meath. 

Mrs. Teiicli, Geraklstown, Santry. Co. Dublin. 


Sonas Marvellous. 

J. Melrose, Levittstown, j^fageney, Co. Kildare. 

Thomas Murphy, Ballybeg, Farranfore, Co. Kerry. 

P. OXoan, Agricultural Instructor, Kanturk, Co. Cork. 

D. Sherrard, Maryborough, Douglas, Co. Cork. 

Laurence Brady, Dnimderg, Virginia, Co. Cavan. 

Oliver J. Shannon, Spring Valley, Summerhill, Enfield, Co. 3Ieath. 

Major E. M. Connolly, Castletown. Celbridgc, Co. Kildare. 

These pedigree stocks of seed were supplied hj tlie Department to 
merchants on condition that the latter ^voiiid undertake to have the seed 
sown by reliable ikrmers and that they would agree to purchase the produce 
where suitable and retain it for seed purposes. In order to facilitate 
merchants, the Department arranged for the inspection by Agitcultiiral 
Instructors of the growing crops. Reports received at the end of tlie season 
of 1935 indicated that in practically all cases the crops grown from pedigree 
seed supplied to inerehaiits wttc passed as to he suitable for the 

jirodiietion of seed. 
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THE RASPBERRY BEETLE (Byturus totnentosus) 
' AND ITS CONTROL. 


l^y J. Cam, ROLL, M.So., DJ.C., A.R.C.Sc.I.. X.D.A.,, Agricultuml Zr>ulogy 
DepartmenlL University College, Duoiin. 

The Raspberry Beetle (Bf/iuriu- tomenlosus) is a well known pest of 
raspberries, iogaii|-)erries, blackberries and other related berries. It is widely 
distiibiited over the continent, of Enrope, and for a iiiinibcr of years it has 
been regarded as a pest of great ceononiie importance in ITreat Britain. 
hi Saorstat Eireann the Raspberry Beetle did not attract serious attention 
prior to about 1932. It lias, however, now become cxccedingiy prevalent 
ill the Diileek district, Co. Meath (an important raspberry growing district), 
and as a result extensive damage was caused to the 1933 and 193T raspberry 
crops. At the invitation of the Department of Agriculture the wniter, in 
1934, undertook to study the Raspberry Beetle problem in' the Duleek 
district and to cany out control experiments. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE BEETLE AND DAMAOE CAUSED. 

From about the end of April and onwards throughout May, tiie adult 
beetles emerge from the soil. The beetles are about one-sixth of an inch 
long, and when they first emerge they are light brown in colour with a 
covering of a yellowish pubescence.. Later on the beetles change to a darker 
brown colour and the pubescence becomes greyish. After emergence the 
beetles go to various flowers on which they feed. They are frequently to 
be found in hawthorn and apple blossoms, but the damage w'hich they 
cause to the latter blossoms is seldom of a serious nature. When the blossom 
Inids of raspberries and loganberries appear these may be attacked and 
liored into, by the adult beetles, wdiile they are still in the unopened 
condition. Sometimes many buds may be destroyed in this fashion but 
it is claimed that this type of damage is much less severe in districts wdiere 
hawthorn is plentiful. 

After the flowers of the raspberry and loganberry open, the beetles go 
into them and feed to some extent on the petals and sexual organs, but 
it is stated by various observers that the nectar in the blossoms is the 
chief attraction* After mating, the female beetles lay their eggs in the 
blossoms, generally after the, petals have fallen. The eggs are oval in shape, 
slightly more than one millimetre in length and of a white creamy colour. 
They nia}^ be attached to stamens or pistils or deposited in the cup of the 
blossom. The time of egg-iaying is influenced somewhat by the time of 
flowering of raspberries , and loganberries, but generally commences .about 
iiiiddie of June. The larvae commence to hatch about ten da^^s after 
tiie eggs Ua VC' been laid and by that time, t, he berries,', have commenced to 
swell. The newlv-hatched' larvae nibble for some time at the surface' of the 
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developing berries, generally paying most attention to the basal dr’dpels.. 
As a result^ these basal clrnpeis are destroyed and the base of tlic bmy 
is injured and discoloured. After mbl'ding at the surface of the berry for 
some time the larvae bore into its interior wliere ttiey euritiiiur 
to feed (mostly in the receptacle or “ plug and siiiToiuuiing driijjels) ajid 
grow to maturity. The t'esult is tliat the berries are maggoty and 
accordingly, in addition to being seriously Iiarmed f)y the feeding id the 
larvae, are rendered unfit for sale. 

When the larva is fully fed, it leaves the berry and drops or crawls 1o 
the ground. It then makes its way into the soil and (constructs an earthen 
cell for itself. In this cell it remains for about hee weelvs iri the 
larva condition and then changes into a pupa. After about a further live 
weeks the adult beetle emerges from the pupa but it remains in its eai'then 
cell until the following April or May. 

CONTROL. 

During recent years much research has been (;arried out in England with 
the object of devising a satisfactory control of the pest. As a result of this 
research it has been w'eii established that the best control is secured ]>}■' the 
use of derris powder preparations. During the course of the research in 
England,, the derris preparations were used in two maiiiiers, viz.— (1) as 
a dust applied shortly before the, flowers (raspberries and logantierries) 
have opened in order to kill the adult beetles on tiie flower buds before 
they lay their eggs, and (2) as a spray applied after the flowers have opened 
in order to MB the newly hatched larvae before tliev enter the interior of 
the berries. Both methods have given good control but it appears that 
the latter method has almost invariably given better control. 

It is well known that the efticiency of derris as an insecticide is dependent 
in greatest degree on its rotenone content. The rotenone content of dilfereiit 
samples of derris may vary enormously and hence such samples would be 
of very unequal value w^eight for weight as insecticides. Tiie researdi carried 
out ill England indicated that a derris spra}^ should contain .005 per cent, 
of rotenone in order to give a satisfactory kill of Raspberry Beetle larvae. 

In ' planning the control experiments at Duleek, the writer was guided 
largely by the results obtained in England. For a number of reasons it w^as 
considered impracticable to test with a sufficient degree of accuracy the 
efficiency of derris applied as a dust at the flower bud stage. Accordingly, 
the experiments were confined to testing the efficiency of derris wdieii applied 
as a spray after the flowers had opened. For the purpose of the tests four 
different derris preparations ivere selected — 

I Derris powder as sold by firm A, 

■ II Derris powder as sold by firm B. 

Iir " A, 'derris preparation containing a spreader as sold by firm B. 

containing a’ spreader ' as sold' by firm C. 
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The roheiiOJie CG?iten1. of each of these fo'or samples was determined in 
tlie Agricu-ltiiral Chemistry Department of University t'ollege. Deddin. and 
ffamd to be as follows : — 

Sampie I — 1.07 per c'cnt. of rotencme 
II — 4.05 „ 

III— 1.10 

,, IV— 1,25 ,5 „ 

Working on the above figures, it was calculated tliat to make a s|)i*ay 
«"*ontaiiiing .005 per cent, of rotenone the follov/iiig amounts ( approximately) 
slioiild be used per liarrel (40 gallons) of ’water. 

Powder I — 2 lb. per barrel 
ID-m ib. 

.. Ill— 2 lb. 

„ IV—li lb. 

in preparing sprays from these powders it was necessai’y to add soap 
to I and II hut not necessary to add soap to 131 and IV. In order to expedite 
tlic snaking fd the sprays, liquid soup (coco-nut oil soap) was used with 
I mid II instead tl* scjIt soap. 

The ilia in experiment was conducted in the laspberr)’ garden of Mr. N. 
Collier. Duieek. Tlie first spraying was done on June 18th, 1934 (about 
two weeks after tlie first blossoms had commenced to open) and the four 
preparations described above were sprayed on to a number of rows in 
different' sections. As the garden narrowed towards one end 10 rows were 
s]>rayed with I, 8 rows with II, 6 rows with III and 5 row^s with IV. Each 
section was of approximately the same area, namely about 250 squa're yards. 
A nuiiiber of rows adja.eent to the sprayed area and also a nniiiber of rows 
some distance aw^ay were left unsprayed as controls. 

The vspraying was well done with a knapsack sprayer under the super- 
vision of Mr. Clark, County Instructor in Horticulture (since deceased) 
and the writer. 

On June 27tli a second spray was applied to each of the sections under 
the supervision of Mr. Clark. 

On July 25th (when raspberry picking was in progress) the garden was 
again visited and observations made. It was found that the fruit on all 
the rows which had been sprayed (irrespective of the spray used) was almost 
absolutely free from beetle larvae. 

As a, i-esult*of a lengthy examination and after a 'great quantity of berries 
Imtl been pieked it was 'estimated that, not more than about one per cent, 
of ,tlie berries contained larvae. The fruit on the imsprayed sections 'was^ 
heavily infested with 'iarvae. , ’ '■ 
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111 addition to tlie sprayiiig test in Mr. Collier's garden a certain amount 
of spraying was also done by iMoss Bros. In this case the spray was made 
from the derris povrder No. II (4.05 per cent, rotenone), | ib. of the poivder 
and 'I gallon of liquid soap being used per barrel of water. Only one 
application of tlic spra\ was given (on June 20tb) and four barrels of the 
spray were used altogether. Here also excellent control of tlie raspberry 
beetle was of)tained on the sprayed area, but it was possibly not quite so 
good as it would ]ia\’e been if two sprayings I'lad been done. 

Tiie results of the foregoiiig tests a.t Diileek eonlirm the conclusions 
arrived at in Erigh-,s,ncL namely that the Raspberry Beetle can be suecessfuily 
controlled by the i.Lse of derris. It is obvious that reliance can be placed 
on the application of derris as a spray after the blossoms have opeiied and 
iieace it ivS not proposed to recommend dusting before tiie blossoms open 
as an alternative (or even additional) control measure. 

While a good eoidro! can be secured by one application of spray if properly 
done at the correct time under favourable 'weather conditions, it is most 
desirable that a second spraying should he applied. It is recommended 
tl'iat the first spraying should be done about ten days after the first blossoms 
have opened and the second about ten days later. Tlie spray should be 
applied tlioroughly, directing the mist upwards most of the time in order 
that it may get into tlic blossoms which hang downwards. If tlie derris 
used already contains a spreader mixed with it then there is no necessity 
to add soap wlien making uy^ the spray. If derris powder alone is used soap 
must !>e added. Soft soap is usually recommended, l')ut the ope'ration of 
making the sprtqv could be expedited by the use of Ii(;|uid soap if tlie price 
of this permitted. 

As lias been already stated, tlie amount of derris powder to be used in 
making up a spray will deyiend upon the rotenoiic content of the particular 
sample. Sufficient nuist be used to ensure that the spray contains .005 per 
cent, of rotenone. As a fairly accurate working basis the following amotmts 
should be employed 


Perceuta^jfc of rotenone in i ^ , 

aorris j«.vv'dcr or derri.s powder to use or barrel 

eoinjioimd j (40 gallons) ol spray 


1 2 it). 

2 " 1 il). 

I !!>. 

4 i lb. 

I 


1985 SPRAYING. 

.^''As art'Oritcoiiie of the satisfactory results of the 1984 spraying tests at 
Duleek the great majority of the raspberry growers in the area syirayed 
thdt crops in 1085. The growers collectively entered into a contract with 
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an insecticide niaiiiiiaeturing firm (i’irm B already mentioned in this paper) 
for the supply of a derris preparation containing a spreadei^ and guaranteed 
to contain not less than 2 per cent, of rotenone. This material was used 
at the riite of 1 lb. per barrel (10 gallons) oi water in making up the spra}U 
Very inaiiy of tlie growers did two sprayings and tlie iiiiiiiber who did not 
spra}' was sniali. 

As a result ui‘ this extensi\'c spraying the Raspberry Beetle was very 
satisfecto'ril}' eoiitroikai ail over the area and eoiisequentiy the raspiierry 
cro|j was hainswted praeticaliy free iVoni iar\-Me. There has beeii such gimerai 
satisfaction among tiie raspberry grow'ers of the Biileek area regarding tiie 
eilicacy cfx derris spraying that imdoiihtediy ih.e ptaetiee wiii Ixeronie a 
routine o|,)eratiom 



TOMATO VARIETY TRIAL AT THE ALBERT 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GLASNEVIN, 

1935 . 

By G. O. SuERKABD. A.B.C.Se.I.. aiid J. Issuer. 


Ill ['.he aiitiiiuii of lUSB it was decided to erect a giasshc/nse at the Albert 
College for the growiiig of conimercial glasshouse crops. Such a house, 
it TUBS considered, would be very vaiua.ble for the training of students, 
especially of those wlio would e\'entiialiy become Comity Instructors in 
Horticulture. It would also be of assistance to the glasshouse industry 
of tile Irish Five State as it would cnalde experhnenis in methods of culture, 
the control of disease, and the testing of I'arieties to be carried out. Before 
the house was erected one of the writers was sent on a course to the Oaklands 
Fanil Institute, St. Albans, Herts., wliere commercial gdasshoiise culture 
is specially studied. 

The house was rjuilt during inBT. and was ready for use by January. 

HOUSE \SD HEAl’iNG. 

A liouse of aeroplane type was erected consisting oi four rsecdons each 
IT wade and lOG ft. long. %vitls the gutters 7 ft. and the ridges 11 ft. above 
the ground. The sides of tlie house were formed of cement walls 2l- ft* 
liigh surmounted by Tj ft. of glass. Tlie house wtis glazed tliroughout 
with 24 oz. glass* size 18 x 2-4 inches. Wooden purlin posts 4 inches square 
set on concrete dollies served to support the roof. The area covered by 
the house is approximately -Jj-aerc (100 x 56 ft.) and i:he sides run North 
and South. Heating was |irovided by a Robin Hood boiler of new F pattern 
(1) sections) placed in a covered boiler house distant 14 ft. from the glasshouse. 
It is important, if anthracite is to he used as fuel, tliat tiie boiler house 
should be some little distance from Ihe glasshouse iii order to a\'oid the 
risk of fumes entering tlie latter. Pipes I inches in diameter were fitted 
to carry the hot water and arranged as in the pia.u. I1iey provide a miiurnum 
tempcratiire of 60^F. hi winter. The fuels used are anthracite and coke, 
either alone or in eonihimition. The ]>roportioii of anthracite to coke is 
increased in cold weather and decreased wlieu the outside temperature 
rises. In mild weather coke alone is used. 

THE PREPARATION OF JliE SOIL. 

The soil on the site of the house is a heavy eiay loam of stiff, cold character. 
The formation is a deep boulder elay resting on limestone and the soil is 
alkaline. The house was built in an orchard wJiieh had been kept tilled 
',',and h€M;:i carried fruit and vegeta'ble crops for the' previous 110 years. As 
the Rile of The house' was not level but sloped slightly from N. to S. it m^as 
^ neeessaty to level it after the house had been built. This w^as done by adding 
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about 50 los.ds of fibrous loam taken IVoru a field on tlie farm. To prepare 
the soil for planting, it was double dug two spits deep o^iid strawy stable 
manure was worked into the tcip spit at the rate of 15 tons rier ac*re. This 
vras eairied out at tlie end of October. Immediately aider tlie gTouiicI had 
been dug a dressliig of iertilisers was lightly forJeed in. Tliis eoiesisted 
of sulptmre of potash 10 evrL per acre, superphospruite 2|- cvet. ijcr acre. 
steari-sed in-.tric flour 2-V ew't. per acre. As soon as tlie iinraio’iiig' was 
completed, liie house w^as Hooded with water equal in arjKmnt to 5 inches 
of raiiifcJI (about 14.000 gals.). After the Hooding, ivliieh took place about 
the middle of November, a caieh crop of lettuce [dautecL 

SOWING. 

TliC tomato seed w>is so\m between the 7th and 12tli January in shallow 
seed boxes measuring 14 x 8l x 2| inches. The coiiipost used for seed 
sovving W'as made up of S pra-ts loam, 1 part leaf-mould aiiii i part saiid. 
Two iiiethods of sowing were adopted (1) spaced, soxdng in wiiicli the seeds 
were placed at 1|- inches apart — using 54 seeds to tlic box, and (2) broadcast 
sotting in which the seeds were scattered at tlie rate of 200-SOO evenly over 
tlie surface of the compost so that the average distance between seeds was 
about. mcli. The «advanta.ge of the spaced method of sowing is that it 
does away ■with the necessity for the first pricking oil into boxes, so that 
only one transplanting is made before tlie plants are put out in their fruiting 
quarters. Before the seed was sown tlie boxes were soaked in ’water to 
moisten the compost thoroughiv, and after sowing they were kept in a 
heated propagating house witli a minimum temperature of 00°F. 

PRICKING OFF AND TRANSPLANTING. 

The Hc-ediings from the boxes which iiad been sown broadcast were pricked 
oil between the 29th January and the 2nd February into seed boxes and 
spaced at 1| inches apart. Betwx‘en the 19tli and 2Tth February they 
’ivere transplanted, some into 4-inch pots and others into deep boxes, 
measuring 23 x 14 1 x 4|- inches in 'which they vrere spaced at 4 inches apart 
and planted to the depth of the cotyledons. The compost used in the pots 
and deep boxes was of the same composition as that of the seed boxes with 
the addition of a 5-iiich pot of steamed bone hour to every bushel of compost. 
No drainage material wa.s phiced in the 4-ineh pots, but a le.yer of old hot 
bt^d manure was sprca.d on the bottom of the deep boxes liefore filling them 
witli compost. 

Th{" seedlings from tlie spaced seed were not pricked off, but transplanted 
direct eitliei into 4-inch pots or deep boxes, at the same time as this operation 
W'iis carried out with the unspaced seedlings. All transplanting operations 
were carried out on a bench erected in the house. The compost was plaecd 
ill the house 48 hours before use for the purpose, of ■Rearming it. /It is 
, important that plants should not reeeh^e a chill at- tliis stage, heaee the 
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necessity for carrying out the operatiojis within the house. Also, a slightly 
higher temperature is advisable during transplanting and for a few days 
afterwards. 

It was noted that on one night during transplanting tfie boiler fire 
aceicleiitally went out a.nd the temperature of the house dropped to 
Tlie result of tins was ^hat the batdi of idants put in the previous day 
received a severe e'heek from v;]iicli the>' Jicver fully recoi’ered. Tliese 
|)laiits were siilisequently considered not goofi enough for plaritiu.g out 
and vrere diseardech 


PLANTING OUT. 

Planting took place between the ttli and tlie Ittli March: the ])iaiits 
ill boxes were put out first. The heat liad iieen turned on in the house 
since the 11th February to warm tlie soil with tlie result that at planting 
time the soil temperature was 62"F. at a depth of 111 inches lielow tlie surface. 
A miiiimiini soil tenpicrature of 57^F. must be obtained before ])lanting 
can be carried out. Below that temperature tomato roots cease to grow, 
with the result that the plants get a se^'e^e cheek from which they are slow 
to recover. The air temperature was maintained at a iiiinimiim of 60''^F. 
and wii,s allowed to rise to wlien tlie sun shone. The house had received 

no water since it. was ilooded in November exce|)t for an occasional iigkit 
watering of tlie lettueCn and no water was given before the tomatoes were 
|)laiited, the soil beiug then slightly moist. After the plants were 'put in 
they received merely a ball watering. Flooding the house eitlier soon 
before or soon after planting is considered detrimental to the iilimts. , If 
tlie water is cold it chills the soil and if warm it starts sneeulent growth 
which is not eoiuiiici\'e to early fruiting. The first llooding of the house 
should not be given until tlie second truss of flowers has set, or from 6 to, 
8 weeks after planting. 

The spacing of the plants was 1 foot between tlie ]3lants and 15 inches 
i)etween the lines, with a distance of 2 feet 6 inches between each yniir 
of lines. Some growlers may consider this planthig distance toci close, but 
it is the average spacing adopted in the Lea Valley district near London. 
In the case of a large-leaved \'anety in fresh soil somewhat more room miglit 
be given. 


SUBSEQUENT TBEATMENl'. 

The plants made very ra])id but not coarse growth. Ball watcahig was 
carried out with water at the temperature of the liouse whe,n the plants 
, were 'Seen to need it. The house received its first Hooding on the llith April, 
.''about S,0(>l) gallons of water being used. ^ Before flooding, a dr€ssi,ng of 
sulphate of potash at the rate of 5 (wvt. per acre was applied. On the ;-50th 
April the 'house was again Hooded after the dressing of sulphate of potash 
had been repeated. By this date the house had rec'eived sulphate of potash 
at the late of 1 ton per, acre. ■ It is claimed for potassie fertiliser that 



they built! ii]j resistance to disease by iiidueiiig tirra growtii, help to colour' 
the fruit, and in fact have an effect on the plant similar to that of siiiiiigtit. 
Tile tomato plant requires niucli potash and very little nitrogen wlien young, 
and the re\'erse wlien old. Speaking generally, in dull Vvcatlier more ]>otMsh 
should be given and in sunny weatlicr more nitrogeii ; the sulphate is the 
I'lest form, of potasli to use. 

On the IGth May a dressing oi complete fertilisers was applied, consisting 
of I part siilpiiate of ammonia, 3 parts superphosphate and 1 part sulphate 
of pc^tash at the rate of 5 cwts. per aercj after which the house was flooded. 
This dressing was rep>eatcd on the 81st May, Idtli June and 28th June. 
On the 19th July and again on the 2nd August a dressing of Ih parts of 
sulpliate of aiiioionia, B parts supier])liosphate and 1 part sulphate of potash 
was given at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. In each case after the application 
of the nianures flooding was carried out. Between the manurial dressings 
water was given when considered necessary, ’vvhicii entailed iloodiiig the 
house about once a week. 

The pkuits were supported by winding them round 4 ply filiis stretched 
between upper and lower horizontal wires. The lower wire w'as pegged 
to the groiind and the upper stretched along the cross stays of the house. 
Side shoots were removed from the plants as soon as they w'ere large enough 
to handle. The plants w^ere not sto])]>ed until thev had reached the full 
height allotted to them, wliich w’as 1 f(K)t above the top wire. \'eiitiiat!Oii 
was given wflien the temperature w'ent above 79°F. but only the top 
ventilators were opened up to the end of May. The -weather througliout 
the summer w'as briglit and simn\’ with the exception of a cold dull spell 
early in May and another about the 20tii June. Fruit set very wvii on 
the first and subsequent flow'er trusses. 

DISEASES AND PESTS. 

White fly (Triale urode.^ vapor ar lor um AVestwn) made its ap|,)earanee in 
tlie house about the midciie of Apnil. The Ciialcid parasite of the White 
Fly {Enearsia formosa (lahan) w^as at once introduced aiid ga\'e good control 
througliout the season. It is important to introduce the parasite as soon 
as the White Fly is observed and to maintain tlie house at a, suitable 
temperature for its increase, l.e. a minimum tempei'ature of OO’Mb 

3Iosaie. a eonmion virus disease of the tomato, w^as noticed on a 
phmts ^ of tlie varieties Stemor's Prolilk* and E.S. 2 sooi'i after planting. 
The plants seen to be diseased W’Crc removed but some infected plants must 
have escaped notice as the disease spread rapidlyv It was observed that 
the rate of infection was greater along the outside row^s bordering the paths. 
This was no doubt due to workers brushing against the leaves and so 
transmitting the disease from plant to plant. The disbudding of the ' p'lants- 
was also a potent -factor in the spread of the disease. AH varieties were 
infected but ,E.S. 1 seemed to be more resistant than the other kinds grown. 
During tliC' first week of May the disease assumed the more vinilent 

st'i'cak form. , Black streaks appeared on' the steins, irregular brown 
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markings on tlie leaves and yellow blotches on tlie fruit. The varieties 
E.S. 2 and Baleh’s Express showed tlie streak symptoms to a more marked 
degree tiiaii the other kinds grown. liater in the season the plants grew 
out of the streak condition but the mosule effect did not disappear. ,It 
is estimated that mosaic disease vrill reduce the yield of a plant by ai>ont 
10 per cent., but if nios.aie changes to streak and persists in that forjii much 
iiiorc'^ serious loss of cro}> may be expected. It does not appear to be known 
what causes the disease to assume the more dangerous form, but plants 
making soft luxuriant growi:h seem to be more affected than harder plants. 

The Tomato Leaf Mould {Cladosponum fiihmm), a \'ery conirnou fungus 
•disease of tlie tmnato, was first noticed on the 24th June, three days after 
the lieat was turned off. It spread rapidly throughout the house. E.S. 2 
proved the most ' susceptible variety, and E.S. 1 the most resistant of those 
grown. A pis’opirietary spray Shirlan A.G. often gives good control of this 
disease but in a large house, close planted, efficient wetting of the leaves 
becomes clifnciilt. The spread of the disease is favoured by low temperature 
and high humidity. At temperatures above 70'^F. the disease does not 
spread. The outbreak was checked by turning on the heat and increasing 
the ventilatimi, and although by September the plants were heavily 
infected, the crop, being an early one, was not seriously affected. 


MARKETING. 

The first fruit was picked on the 7t!i May from the variety Balcivs 
Eillbasket, and regular marketing commenced on i-he lotii May. Grading 
and packing were carried out according to the British National Mark 
standard, 12 lb. boxes measuring 14 x 9 x 5|- inches being used for the sale 
of the fruit. Seven grades of fruit were sold, under the following categories 
.(the colours refer to the lining paper used in tlie boxes) : — 


large pink 

3-6 per ib. 

pink 

5-8 

pink and white 

. . 8-12 „ 

pink and white crossed 

. . 11-14 „ 

white 

, . 13-16 „ 


AVhite crossed, fruit smaller than 16 per lb. ; blue, badly shaped and 
blemished fruits. Four sheets of pja.per were used, two for the eiuls and 
tw^o for tlie sides ; the feliects were cut so that tliey overlapped at tlie top, 
and the top of the box was made of three pieces of board scpara,te<i 
sufficiently to allow the paper to be seen. In the case, of the pink and white 
.grade, ' pink side papers and >vhite end papers are used. Pink and white 
'' crossed means that one side and one end paper are 'pink and tlie other side 
and end papers white. White crossed has white side and Idiie end papers. 

The 'prices obtained for the fruit' varied from 1/6 per lb, for the highest 
' .grade in May to 8d, per lb. for the lowest grade in September., There was 
little difference in the price'' realised for the pink or pink and wliite grades. 



For a small grower seven grades are too many, pink and white and pink 
and white crossed might be eonihined into a single grade, as also niiglit 
white and wiiite crossed. 

The total eroj') gathered from the house was 13,397 ib, (almost 6 tons), 
giving an average ])er plant of 4.65 Ib. 


TABLE 

Showing Yiekis and Comparative Earliness of the Varieties Grown. 


Variety j 

1 

Xo. of 
Plants 

Total 
Yield 
in May 

Yield per 
100 plants 
in May 

Total 

Yield 

for Season 

Yield per 
100 plants 
^ for Season 



lb. 

!b. 

lb. 

lb. 

Osik-hV Fillbaskfi 

178 

20.2.5 

1 1 .3 

105t;.75 

; 593 .0 

8t.O!ior's Frolitic 

52 

3.4.5 

0.03 

278.43 

! 535.4 

StoiK^r's Dc‘ssert 

48 

7.12 

14.83 

250.87 

.53,5.2 

Stoner's M.F. . . | 

7 + 

1.18 

E.79 

im .43 

48H.4 

K.S. 2 

1084 

121.12 

11.17 

5211.37 

480.7 

Balch's Koudiiie 

ITtS 

37. .70 

21.00 

847,00 

; 475.8 

Stoner's Exhibition . . 

132 

14.00 

10.01 

027.02 

475.4 

Baleh'." Express 

178 

49..J0 

27.81 

804.00 

451.1 

E.S. 1 

950 

145.t>0 

15.10 

3953.50 

413.5 


'total yield from the house (J ae.), 13,397.0 lb.^^5 tons 10 ewts. 2 qrs. 13 Ib, 
Yield per uere — 48 tons approx. 


NOTES OX VARIETIES. 

Kondlm. — Average yield per plant 4.75 lbs. The second earliest 
variety in the trial. Showed a large percentage of badly shaped fruit. 
Fairly resistant to Cladosporiiiin and Streak. Growth moderately strong. 

Balclds Fillbasket. — Average yield ])er plant 5.93 lbs. ; the Iieaviest 
cro|)per in tlie trial. ’P'rodn(*ed a considerable nimiber of 'badly shaped 
fruits, Show'ed little resistance to (ladosporium or Streak, (growth niediuin, 
ProdiK'ed a large number or'abnornuil plants ((liristoias trees) whieh were 
TOgiied out of tlie seed boxes. 

BiiicFs Express,— A y erngv yield }>er plant 4.51 lbs. Produced more 
ripe fruit in May than any other variety. Ratlier a large percentage of 
badly shaped fruits. Highly susceptible to Streak but not very badly 
attacked by Cladosporiiim. Growt-h short^jointed. Not considered , quite 
as good as Baleh’s ' Koncline. ' 







Stont‘fi: Ji.F.— Average yieki per plant 4.88 ibs. Fruit ver\' well shaped 
anci of a ehanicteristie pale green colour ]')eibre ripening. Fairly resistant 
to i'iadosporium iiiid Streak. (Irowtli medium. The latest variety in the 
trial, but oi‘ good cpiality. 

Stofio^'''s Prolific , — Average yield })er plant 0.35 lbs., the second heaviest 
cropper in tlie trial, hut not early. Fruit of good shape and ripens e\^eniy. 
Ihiripe fruit pale green, but darker than Stonor's M.P. Showed some 
resistaiiet^ to (ladosporium. Grovvtli strong and leaves large. 

Sfanar's Dessert, — Average yield per plant 5.85 lbs., the same as Stoiior’s 
Froliiie. whieh it closely rescnnbles. Shape good and ripens evenly. Growth 
strong and leaves large. Fairly resistant to Ciadosporium. 

^toiior's Eji-'hlhitkin. — Average yield per plant 4.75 lbs. Shape good an^^** 
ripens evenly. A late variety. Growth medium. Rather suseepti!>J<^‘o 
iladosporiiim. Did very well grown in pots in 1984. 

E.S, 1. ---Average yield per ]')lant 4.18 lbs. Fruit of ^’ery good shape 
and quality. Highly resistaid to Ciadosporium, A tall variety whieh 
perhaps did not receive quite enough space, [leiice the low yield. Fairly 
early. 

E,S, 2. — Av€‘rage yield per plant 4.80 lbs. Fruit of good shape, but 
not so even in size as E.S. 1. Siiseeptible to Ciadosporium and Streak. 
A \'erv distinct variety, making a short-joiuted sinall idaid suitable for 
a low lionse. Its apparent susceptibility to I ladospoifuin mukes one 
hesitate to reeominend this variety for a cold house. 

From a single trial it is not po.ssible to arrive at very aeeui’ate figures 
regarding the comparative yield of varieties, especially wlieii disease is 
present. At tlic same time, the difference between the yields of the varieties 
near the top and those near the bottom of the Table is probably significant. 
Such qualities as eariiness, fruit shape, and resistance to disease, can be 
fairly well assessed in one trial. Speaking generally, the Sloiior varieties 
were later than the Balch kinds, but were of better shape and more e^^en 
in size. For an early crop the best variety to eiioose of tliust' tested vrould 
be Batch's Kcuidine. BalelFs Express is ruled out on aeeoniit of its^ 
siiseeptibiiity to Streak. For total yield, where shape is not an important 
consideration. Balcirs Fillbasket may be commended. For shape and 
even size of fruit, ('ombined '^vith good (u-opping ]mwer. Stosior’s Dessert 
or Stonor's Prolific might l>e selected. 

The Departments' of Plant Padlioiogy and Agricultural' Zoology co- 
operated in the ichriitifieation and control of diseases and pcssts throughout 
the trial, and rcjidered valuable assistance. 
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CROWN ROT IN SUGAR BEET. 

As a result of isivestigations conducted in Saorstat Eireaiin and elsewhere 
it has recently been established that Crown Rot is associated wdth a deficiency 
of available boron in the soil, and in experiments conducted in the Saorstat 
in 1934, the results of which were published in the Department’s Journal, 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 2, it was demonstrated that the disease could be 
controlled or its development checked by the addition to the soil of borax, 
which is a compound of boron. 

In order to obtain further information regarding the efficacy of boron 
compounds in controlling Crown Rot, additional experiments were conducted 
in 1935. ’ As in the previous season, the trials were conducted under the 
direct supervision of the Agricultural Instructors, and were carried out at 
27 centres in 10 counties. The arrangement of the trial at each centre was 
as follows : On portion of a field sown with sugar beet, where the disease 
w^as known to occur in a previous year, a definite area was marked off and 
divided into four plots of equal size. Three of the plots were dressed with 
14 lb., 21 lb. and 28 lb. per acre, respectively, of commercial granulated 
borax, and the fourth plot was left untreated as a control. This procedure 
ivas adopted at 25 centres. At each of these centres the borax was 
applied either at the time the seed was sown or shortly afterwards, and 
in no case later than June 21st. 

Further, in order to determine the effect of applying boron compounds 
to crops of sugar beet already affected with Crown Rot, an additional plot 
at each of 19 centres where the disease had already made its appearance 
was dressed with borax at the rate of 28 lb. per acre during the period 
16th July to 21st August. At 13 of these centres a further additional 
plot was, at the same time, dressed with an equivalent quantity of 
borocalcite, which is another compound of boron. 

In order to facilitate the application of the dressings, the borax and 
borocalcite were mixed with fine dry soil and applied along the top of the 
drills. 

Particulars of the dates of application of the different dressings, the 
pH value of the soil, and of the results obtained at each centre, are set 
out in the accompanying table. 

Crown Rot did not develop at five centres, 23-27 inclusive, and the average 
returns from these centres show that applications of borax in increasing 
quantities produced corresponding increases in yield. On the other hand, 
the average sugar content was highest in the case of the plots which received 
no borax ; but as an increase in yield of roots is frequently associated with 
a reduction in sugar content this result is not significant. 

At the remaining centres, 3-22 mclttsive, Crown Rot made its appearance 

usual about mid- July. The disease spread, rapidly among the' plants on 
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the control plot and to a lesser extent among the plants in the plot dressed 
with borax at the rate of 14 lb. per acre. Throughout the season only a 
very small number of plants on the plot treated with borax at the rate of 
21 lb. per acre sho'wed signs of the disease, while the plants on the plot 
dressed with borax at the rate of 28 lb. per acre w^ere practically free from 
attack. 

The average returns from centres 3-27 inclusive, where borax w’^as applied 
at the time of sowing the beet crops or very soon afterwards, show" that the 
plots treated with borax gave substantially higher 3 'ields of roots and a 
higher percentage of sugar than the control plot. The results from the 
20 centres 3-22 inclusive w"here Crowm Rot made its appearance are even 
more convincingly in favour of the borax dressing. 

Comparing the average returns from the 17 centres 3-19 inclusive, wdiere 
borax at the rate of 28 lb. per acre wms applied to separate plots (a) at the 
time of sowing the seed and {b) as a top-dressing when Crown Rot had 
made its appearance, it will be noted that the late application of borax 
had a very beneficial effect on the yield and sugar content, but still not 
so great as was produced by the early application. 

The average returns from centres 1-13 where borax and borocalcite in 
equivalent quantities were applied after the crops were attacked by Crowm 
Rot show" that w"hile both dressings W"ere responsible for substantial increases 
in yield and sugar content, the borax gave a slightly better yield than the 
borocalcite. 

The results of these trials confirm those obtained in 1934, and indicate 
clear!}" that Crown Rot in sugar beet can be prevented or its spread checked 
by the application of a dressing of commercial granulated borax. 
Accordingly, farmers who are growing beet in areas w"here the disease is 
prevalent should adopt the practice of applying borax either directly to the 
crop or mixed mth the artificial manures. The Irish Manure Manufacturers 
have placed on the market supplies of the standard 4-4-1 sugar beet mixture, 
in w"hich borax in the proportion of 21 lb. to 9 cw"t. of the mixture has been 
incorporated. Arrangements have also been made wdiereby farmers who 
have been in the habit of making up their owm mixture w"iii be able to procure 
borax from merchants who usually stock artificial manures. From 21 to 
28 lb. of borax per statute acre may be expected to control Crowm Rot. 
If the borax is being applied with the artificial manures, w"hich is perhaps 
the most convenient method of application, it should be mixed with the 
superphosphate or wdth the potash manure before the sulphate of ammonia 
is added. Farmers who do not apply borax at the time of sowing the seed, 
and whose crops may afterwards become affected with Crowm Rot, should 
top-dress such crops with borax as soon as the disease is noticed. To 
facilitate application the borax should be mixed with dry sand or earth. 

It should be remembered that borax in excessive quantity is a plant 
poison and that a dressing in excess of the maximum quantity of 28 lb. 
per statute acre used in these trials may depress both yield and sngar content 
of the crop. 



WARBLE FLY -- EXPERIMENTS, 1935. 


Ill 1935, experiments for the destruction, of Warble Fly grubs were 
conducted by the x4griciiltural Instructors at 52 centres in 20 counties. 

Two preparations of Derris Root were tested, viz, : — 

(a) “ Polvo ” manufactured by Messrs. Cooper McDoiigali and 
Robertson, which was used as a standard, having been used in 
previous tests and found satisfactory. 

(5) “ Paragad ” manufactured by Messrs. Richardson, 49/50 Barrow 
Street, Dublin. 

“ Polvo ” requires the addition of a “ spreader ” for successful application. 
The “ spreader ” (soft soap) is dissolved in hot water and mixed with the 
Polvo to form a paste. The paste is then reduced to the required strength 
by the addition of water. 

“ Paragad ” has a spreader ” incorporated in it, and all that is necessary 
is to mix the powder with water to form a paste, and reduce to the required 
strength by the addition of w^ater. The preparation is then ready for use. 

The dressings were used at the following strengths : — 

“ Polvo/’ I lb. “ Paragad/’ J ib. 

Soft Soap, i lb. Water, 1 gallon. 

Water, 1 gallon. 

The dates of the first application varied at the different centres, depending 
on the degree of maturity of the gmbs, but, generally speaking, the first 
dressing w^as given about the last week of March. Dressings were applied 
at intervals of a month. "With few^ exceptions three applications were 
sufficient for the complete destruction of all grubs that appeared, and in 
some cases only tW'O dressings were required. 

The number of animals treated was 965, consisting of 648 cow^s and 317 
other cattle. 

The total number of grubs which appeared during the tests was 13,891, 
an average of 14.4 per beast. 

On the cattle treated with “ Polvo ” a total of 6,805 warbles developed, 
and of this number 6,701 were killed, giving a percentage kill of 08. On the 
cattle dressed with “ Paragad ” 7,086 warbles appeared, and of this number 
6,868 were killed, giving a 97 per cent. kiU. 

From the above results it w''ould appear that there is little to chcx^se 
between the two preparations “ Polvo ” and Paragad ” as regards 
efficiency. The majority of the Instructors concerned with these,’: trials, 
favoured "‘'Paragad” owing to the fact that it is easier to prepare,:'; the: i;:,: 
addition of cold water only being necessary ; whereas in the case of “ Polvo ” 
soft sO'ap and hot water , are 'required. 

' The detailed Mgoxm are giveii\m tke'.folowing' tables 



No, 

COORTV 

Date 
Borax 
was 
appEed 
to Plots 
LliandlV 

Date 

Borax 

and 

Borocaldte 
were 
applied 
to Plots 
Vand?II 

Date 

of 

Sowing 

Date of 
of 

Weighing 

and 

Sampling 

Did 

Crown 

Rot 

Develop’ 

1 

Cork 

_ 

19 July 

6.% 

6 Nov. 

yes 

2 

Kiennf 

- 

16 Aug, 

5 

22 „ 

Yes 

3 

Cork 

25 May 

26 July 

13 „ 

2 

Yes 

1 



13 „ 

22 „ 

7 „ 

8 „ 

Yes 

5 

Galway 

28 April 

10 „ 

29 April 

5 „ 

Yes 

8 

„ 

3 May 

lAug, 

3 May 

6 « 

Yes 

7 

Ofaly 

IS „ 

20 „ 

18 „ 

Id „ 

Yes 

8 

R«n!on 

8 » 

16 July 

3 „ 

29 Oct. 

Yes 

8 

„ 

1 .. 

19 „ 

1 » 

18 Nov. 

Yes 

10 

Carlow 

13 „ 

16 Aug. 

13 » 

13 Dec. 

Yes 

11 

Kildare 

28 April 

21 „ 

29 April 

7 Nov, 

Yes 

12 



3 May 

20 „ 

3 May 

15 „ 

Yes 

13 



8 . 

20 „ 

8 „ 

21 « 

Yes 

U 

Laoighis 

11 „ 

12 „ 

8 „ 

20 « 

Yes 

15 

„ 

13 „ 

20 „ 

9 ,, 

26 „ 

Yes 

18 



IS „ 

u „ 

11 „ 

21 „ 

Yes 

17 

Kienny .„| 

21 June 

13 ,, 

9 „ 

7 „ 

Yes 

IS 

„ 

U „ 

9 „ 

5 » 

21 „ 

Yes 

18 



U „ 

9 „ 

d .. 

8 » 

Yes 

20 

Cork 

15May 

- 

d » 

7 « 

Yes 

21 

Rosconunon 

8 .. 

- 

d 

8 

Yes 

22 

Ofialy 

13 ,f 

-- 

10 „ 

7 « 

Yes 

28 

Galway 

3 „ 

- 

3 « 

21 „ 

No 

% 

Louth 

20 « 

" 

1 n 

13 Dec. 

No 

25 

Tippetaiy, N. R. 

8 „ 

- 

8 „ 

18 Nov. 

No. 

26 

H II , 

Id » 

- 

9 I, 

20 „ 

No 

27 

« ... 

11 H 

- 

9 

29 „ 

No 


Average of cesteMhIm Bom wsappM about tie tke of 11 ID 8 17 12 J - 

Average of cealres 2 H 7 wbere Borai wa$ appW about tie tiaie of sowing tie seed, 
sad fftaeCiM Rot did not develop 12 7 12 18 11 15 IJ 2 

Average of centres M2 wbere Bom was applied about the time of sowing the seed, 
ttd where Csswa Rot developed 11 1 11 11 8 2 11 18 

Average of centres Hhhere Borax was appM to one set of plots about the to 
ofsowingtleseedandtoanotesetofplotsasatopKlte^ - ~ - 11 11 10 2 7 7 ' - 

Aver^ of cento 1'13 where Borax and Bcarddte were appied after Crown Rot 
had appeared ^ ^ 10 2 ' 8 18 1 8 
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the control plot and to a lesser extent among the plants in the plot dressed 
with borax at the rate of 14 lb. per acre. Throughout the season only a 
very small number of plants on the plot treated with borax at the rate of 
21 lb. per acre showed signs of the disease, while the plants on the plot 
dressed with borax at the rate of 28 ib. per acre were practically free from 
attack. 

The a,verage returns from centres 3-27 inclusive, where borax was applied 
at the time of sovdng the beet crops or very soon afterwards, show that the 
plots treated with borax gave substantially higher yields of roots and a 
higher percentage of sugar than the control plot. The results from the 
20 centres 3-22 inclusive where Crown Rot made its appearance are even 
more convincingly in favour of the borax dressing. 

Comparing the average returns from the 17 centres 3-19 inclusive, where 
borax at the rate of 28 lb- per acre was applied to separate plots {a) at the 
time of sowing the seed and (&) as a top-dressing when Crown Rot had 
made its appearance, it will be noted that the late application of borax 
had a very beneficial effect on the yield and sugar content, but still not 
so great as was produced by the early application. 

The average returns from centres 1-13 wdiere borax and borocalcite in 
equivalent quantities were applied after the crops were attacked by Cro%vn 
Rot show that while both dressings were responsible for substantial increases 
in yield and sugar content, the borax gave a slightly better yield than the 
borocalcite. 

The results of these trials confirm those obtained in 1934, and indicate 
clearly that Crown Rot in sugar beet can be prevented or its spread checked 
by the application of a dressing of commercial granulated borax. 
Accordingly, farmers who are growing beet in areas where the disease is 
prevalent should adopt the practice of applying borax either directly to the 
crop or mixed with the artificial manures. The Irish Manure l^lanufacturers 
have placed on the market supplies of the standard 4-4-1 sugar beet mixture, 
in which borax in the proportion of 21 lb. to 9 cwt. of the mixture has been 
incorporated. Arrangements have also been made whereby farmers who 
have been in the habit of making up their own mixture will be able to procure 
borax from merchants who usually stock artificial manures. From 21 to 
28 lb. of borax per statute acre may be expected to control Crown Rot. 
If the borax is being applied with the artificial manures, which is perhaps 
the most convenient method of application, it should be mixed with the 
superphosphate or with the potash manure before the sulphate of ammonia 
is added. Farmers who do not apply borax at the time of sowing the seed, 
and whose crops may afterwards become affected with Crown Rot, should 
top-dress such crops with borax as soon as the disease is noticed. To 
facilitate application the borax should be mixed with dry sand or earth. 

It should be remembered that borax in excessive quantity is a plant 
poison and that a dressing in excess of the maximum quantity of 28 lb. 
per statute a^cre used in these trials may depress both yield and sugar content 
of the crop. 
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WARBLE FLY — EXPERIMENTS, 1935. 


In 1935j experiments for the destruction, of Warble Fly grubs were 
conducted by the Agricultural Instructors at 52 centres in 20 counties. 

Two preparations of Derris Root were tested, viz. : — 

(a) “ Polvo ” manufactured by Messrs. Cooper McDoiigall and 
Robertson, which was used as a standard, having been used in 
previous tests and found satisfactory. 

(b) “ Paragad ” manufactured by Messrs. Richardson, 49/''50 Barrow 
Street, Dublin. 

“ Polvo ” requires the addition of a spreader ” for successful application. 
The “ spreader ’’ (soft soap) is dissolved in hot water and mixed with the 
Polvo to form a paste. The paste is then reduced to the required strength 
by the addition of water. 

‘‘ Paragad ” has a “ spreader ” incorporated in it, and all that is necessary 
is to mix the powder vdth w^ater to form a paste, and reduce to the required 
strength by the addition of water. The preparation is then ready for use. 

The dressings were used at the following strengths : — 

“ Polvo,’* I ib. “ Paragad,” f lb. 

Soft Soap, i ib. Water, 1 gallon. 

Water, 1 gallon. 

The dates of the first application varied at the different centres, depending 
on the degree of maturity of the grubs, but, generally speaking, the first 
dressing w^as gi^^en about the last w’eek of March. Dressings were applied 
at intervals of a month. With few exceptions three applications were 
sufficient for the complete destruction of all grubs that appeared, and in 
some cases only two dressings were required. 

The number of animals treated was 965, consisting of 648 cows and 317 
other cattle. 

The total number of grubs which appeared during the tests was 13,891, 
an average of 14.4 per beast. 

On the cattle treated with “ Polvo ” a total of 6,805 warbles developed, 
and of this number 6,701 wei'e killed, giving a percentage kill of 98. On the 
cattle dressed with Paragad ” 7,086 warbles appeared, and of this number 
6,868 w'ere killed, giving a 97 per cent, kill. 

From the above results it would appear that there is little to choose 
between the two preparations Polvo ” and ‘‘ Paragad ” as regards 
efficiency. The majority of the Instructors concerned with these trials 
favoured '‘Paragad”' owing to ^ the fact that it is easier to prepare, the 
addition of cold water only being necessary ; whereas in the case of ‘‘ Pqlyo ” 
soft soap and, hot water, are ''required. 

The detafled figures' are gi,ven in the' fallowing tables ’ 


1.2 



1S4 


tor Nils' 

Xo. and Type 
of Aoinial 


• POLVO ' 


Paragad 


Total 

devel- 

oped 

Total 

killed 

O 

killed 

Total : 
devel- 
oped 

Total ; 
killed ; 

0/ 

killed 

I'avan 

H rows 

74 

74 

100 





a cows 




00 

90 i 

100 


two-vear-oids . . ; 

344 

344 : 

100 


i 



6 two-year-olds . . ' 




318 

318 : 

100 

Clare Eaut 

12 yearlings 

170 

170 

100 





1 cow 

16 

16 

100 





12 yearlings 




173 

170 ' 

98 


1 cow . , . . , 




24 

24 

100>- 

Clare West 

11 cows .. \ 




225 

225 

100 


1 bull .. J; 








12 COW'S 

187 

187 

100 





T2 cows 

211 

203 

96 





12 cows 




284 

280 

99 

Cork Mid. 

30 cows 




133 

133 

100 


12 yearlings 




93 

95 

100 


1 3 two-year-olds . . : 




232 

232 

100 


Ibiill .. 




29 

29 

100 


30 COW'S 

130 

130 

100 





12 yearlings . . ; 

106 

106 

100 





13 tw’o-vear olds 

202 

202 

100 





Ibuil .. 

32 

32 

100 




Cork S.E. . . i 

12 cows .. 

60 

i ' 

95 





10 yearlings . . i 

241 

1 241 

' 100 





4 t’wo-year-olds . . ; 

91 

90 

99 





11 cows . . . 

51 

46 

90 





18 cows . . . . 1 


I 


: 191 

i 186 

i 97 


3 yearlings . . ' 




99 

' 96 

! 97 

1 

4 two-year-olds . , j 




S 108 

: 107 

1 99 

{ 

1) cows . . . , i 


1 


115 

1 107 

i 93 

Cork N.W. ..1 

12 cows 

i 

i 



i 396 

1 393 

i 99 

1 

\ 

10 COW'S 

I 269 

1 

: 269 

^ 100 



1 

Cork N.E. ..j 

9 cows 

i 35 

47 

I 85 



j 

1 


9 cows 


! 


' 44 

i 

1 37 ; 

‘ 84 

Cork W. . J 

§ cows 


1 


i 

' 123 

^ 123 

100 

1 

6 two-year-olds , . 




! 110 

‘ 109 

99 

i 

- 9 yearlings 




: 163 

; 163 : 

100 

I 

; 17 COW'S 

- 262 

I 261 

i 99.6 




j 

i 1 three-year-oM 

1 16 

1 16 

i 100 


; ! 



5 two-year-olds . . 

■ 94 

! 94 

i 100 

j 




1 yearling' 

i 26 

1 26 

j 100 





14i WWS * , . , ; 

1 179 

1 179 : 

! 1 

: 100 i 




' 

9 l»lfers .. 

1 228 ■ 

; 228 1 

; 100 





0 bullocks .V 

j 62 

62 1 

100 





15 ^ oows . . . . ! 


1 


227 

: 225 

■ 99 


§ beifew . . . . 1 


1 

j 


029 

1 029 

100 


' Bbiillcwks ..| 

. 1 


1 

1 

i 

T6 

i 

76 

100 
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County ! 

No. and Type ' 
of Animal | 


POLVO ’ 


*' Paeagad 

Total 1 
devel- 1 
oped : 

Total : 
killed- i 

0/' - 

/o : 

killed i 

Total 1 
devel- 
oped 

Total i 
killed 

0/ 

killed 

Dublin .. 

12 cows 




145 

144 

99 

i 

12 cows . . . . 1 

131 i 

130 

99 : 




Galway . . . . i 

4 cows . . . . 1 

53 ; 

53 ' 

100 1 

! 




1 two-year-old . . ’ 

14 : 

14 : 

100 ' 


* 


1 

0 yearlings 

79 i 

79 : 

lot) : 


i 


i 

j 

2 cows . . . . ■ 



i 

24 = 

24 1 

100 

1 

5 two-vear-olds . . ! 

1 



70 i 

70 : 

100 

1 

1 

4 yearlings . . ; 

i 


i 

54 : 

54 

100 

Kerry South . . 1 

11 COW'S .. ..! 

1 

'! 


44 

42 

95 


1 bull ..i 




21 

21 

100 


1 1 cows . . . . : 

47 i 

40 1 

98 





1 bull .. 

10 ; 

10 

100 

1 



Kerry North 

1 2 cows 

82 i 

81 

99 





J 2 cows 




111 

106 

95 

Kildare . . 

10 cows 




326 

323 

99 


J 0 cows 

40G 

403 

99 




i^aoighis . . 

14 COW’S 

X96 

195 

99 





14 COW’S 




216 

214 

99 

Limerick 

12 COW'S 

43 

43 

100 





12 cows 




83 

83 

100 

Longford 

12 cow^s . . . . 1 

112 

111 

99 





12 COWS .. ..j 




103 

97 

94 

:\leath . . 

8 COWS 




i 99 1 

91 

92 


8 cows . . . . ! 

101 

1 97 

96 



j 

Ma>’o North . . | 

! 3 COW'S 

27 

' 27 

100 

i 

1 : 




3 tw'o -year-olds . . 1 

26 

20 

100 





; 3 COW'S . . . . 1 




26 ■ 

20 ‘ 

100 


: 3 two-year olds . . ! 

! 




21 

21 

100 

Alayo South 

! 1 

6 COW'S 




40 

1 39 ' 

97.5 


6 COW'S 

43 

43 

100 




-Monaghan 

6 two-year-olds . . 

95 

95 

100 





6 two-vear-olds . , 

] 




43 ' 

41 ' 

95 

Offaly ' . . . , ■ 

12 yearlings . . j 

221 

207 

93.6 





12 yearlings 

211 

194 

92 





12 yearlings . . 1 

1 



175 ! 

151 i 

86 


12 yearlings 




188 

! ! 

85.6 

Roseomnion 

6 t’wo-year-oids . . 




74 1 

73 1 

98. 6 

North . . 

2 yearlings 




'' 18 

17 1 

94 


2 COW'S 

11 


100 





2 two-year olds . , 

19 

19 ! 

100 





4 yearlings 

44 

44 

100 


i 


Roseoin.mon 

20 COW'S 

243 

284 

96 




South . . 

4 yearlings 

53 

52 

98 





24 cows ^ 




415 i 

407 i 

98 * 


1 8 two-year-olds . * i 


i ■ ' 

1 ; 


68 ' 

' 67' 1 

98. 


}■ 5 yearlings , . ; 

[ " ^ 


1 ■ 

1 ; 


46 

46 , ^ 

1 lOO^ 
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No, arid Type 
of Animal 


* PoiA’O 


“ Pabagad ” 

Cor^iY 

Total 

Total 

O' 

.0 

Total 

Total 

0/ 

/O 


devei- 

killed 

killed 

devei- 

killed 

killed 



; oped 



oped 



Sligrj 

15 COW'S 




182 

182 

100 

6 heifers . . 

15 COW'S 

, . 175 

175 

100 

49 

49 

100 



■ G heifers . . 

. . 55 


300 




Tipperan’ Xorth 

' 14 COW'S 

168 

108 

100 




, 14 yearlings 

.. 196 

196 

100 





! 4 cows 

64 

56 

87,5 





^ 4 bullocks 
‘ 4 COW'S 

so 

. *1 

€8 

85 

68 

52 

76 


‘ 4 bullocks 




84 

60 

71 

1 

Tipf^erary South 

’ 12 yearlings 
; 12 cows 

. . 385 

381 ' 

99 

274 

, 268 : 

i 

98 

Westrueatb 

? 24 cows 

• -i 

i 


163 ! 

119 

73 


1 6 COW'S 

. J 42 

41 

98 




Wicklow 

: 12 COWS 

I 12 cows 

i - - - 

,.i 207 

i 267 : 

1 

j 100 

i 

1 272 

1 

272 

I 

i 

, 100 


! 

Total 

. . 1 6805 

i 6701 

‘ 

98. 4i 7086 

! 6868 

96.’ 
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SAORSTAT EIREANN 

AN ROINN TALMHAIOCHTA. 
(Department of Agriculture). 


NATIONAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-35. 

The Twenty-third Egg-laying Competition, conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture, was held at the I^Iunster Institute, Cork, during a period of 
forty-eight weeks, beginning on the 7th October, 1984, and ending on the 
7tli September, 1935. A total of 117 pens, of six pullets each, having 
satisfactorily fulfilled the required conditions, was accepted. 

The Competition was arranged in Sections as follows : — 

Section I. — White Wyandotte . . • . . . , . 25 pens 

Section II. — Any sitting breed other than White Wyandotte 81 „ 

Section III. — Any non-sitting breed . . . . . . . . 15 „ 

Section IV. — White Wyandotte (confined to holders of Egg 
Distribution — hen and duck — Stations in the 
Irish Free State in 1934) . . . , . . 18 , 

Section V. — Any sitting breed other than White Wyandotte 

(confined to holders of Egg Distribution — 
hen and duck — Stations in the Irish Free 
State in 1934} ' . . 28 „ 

Station holders were, as heretofore, allowed to enter a second pen in one 
of the open Sections on payment of the requisite entry fee. 

As in the four previous Competitions, only pullets which were certified 
by the Veterinary College, Ballsbridge, Dublin, as being free from bacillary 
white diarrhoea were accepted. 

The clause introduced in the Regulations in 1928-29, whereby birds were 
required to be of specific minimum weights on arrival, was 
Mtolmtim enforced. The following were the prescribed minimum weights 
Weights, for the respective breeds : — 


Ail non-sitting breeds 

. . 8| Ib. 

White Wyandottes 

. . lb. 

Rhode Island Reds 

.. Hih. 

Plymouth Rocks^' . . ■ , * * . 

.. 5 lb. 

Sussex , , . ,, 

5|lb. 

Any oth» 'sitting breed . . , ■ 

., 5|lb. 



Eggs were gTaded as follows : — 

Snecial grade — 2 ozs. and over for the first four weeks 
Egg (Tth October to 3rd November, inclusive). 

Grades. 2l ozs. and over for the second four creeks (4th November to 
1st December, inclusive). 

2 ! ozs. and over througiioiit the remainder of the competition. 

First grade — If ozs. for the first four weeks (Tth October to 
3rd November, inclusive). 

ozs. for the second four weeks (4th November to 
1st December, inclusive). 

2 ozs. during the remainder of the competition. 

Second grade—Eggs which were not more than J oz. less than 
the weight prescribed for first grade eggs in the same period. 

Eggs which w^eighed less than the weight prescribed for second grade 
eggs were recorded separately, but were not included in the score total oii 
which awards were based. 

Special and first grade eggs were included in the one category for the 
purpose of awarding prizes. 


As regards egg size, twenty-one pens were disqualified for pro- 
ducing more than 20 per cent, of second grade eggs. The 
Egg Size, respective percentage of each breed disqualified on this score 
in„ each of the eight Tests, since the clause was introduced in 
the Regulations, is given on Table VL 

Making no allowance for deaths, the average number of eggs per pullet 
was 18T.1. The average number of eggs per pullet for i/vhieh 
Egg a record for the full 48- week period w^as available was 198.7. 

Yields. (See Table II). One Rhode Island Red pullet did not lay 

diiiing the Test. The average yield per pullet and the 
percentage production for each breed during each of the twelve four- weekly 
periods are given on Tables VIII and IX respectively. 


The average weight of egg for each of the competing breeds 
Egg is given on Table V. Only two pens (White Wyandotte) were 

Wdgbts. disqualiliedior failing to reach the standard weight of 24 ozs. 

per dozen. 

iindcr the The respective nuiU’ber of ungraded eggs laid , by 

RMorihei Wd^t pulets of each breed whieli completed the full 48-week 
feocwd Grade, period 'given on ¥11. 
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Of the 625 pullets which completed the full 48-week period 226, or 36.2 
per cent, laid two hundred first grade eggs or over, and not 
Copper more than 20 per cent, second grade eggs as compared with 

Rings. 192 in the previous Test. Of these 215 were leg-banded with 

numbered and sealed copper rings. Copper rings were not 
awarded to eight pullets w’hicli were consistent producers of inferior quality 
eggs, nor to two other pullets which failed to pass the test for bacillary 
white diarrhoea at the close of the competition. One White Leghorn pullet 
which was ill and w^as killed at the close of the Test also qiialihed for a 
copper ring. The rings were distributed as foilow^s : — 


1 pen 

. . Five copper rings each. 

11 pens 

. . Four 

20 „ 

* ■ Three ,, 

36 „ 

. . Two 

34 „ 

. ■ One 


A total of 3C6 birds, representing 58.5 per cent, of the total for the full 
CerMcates period, qualified for certificates. Of these, 124 birds (19.8 per 
of Merit. cent.) w^ere awarded Special Certificates, 90 birds (14,4 per 
cent.) First Class Certificates, and 152 birds (24.3 per cent.) 
Second Class Certificates (see Tables XIY. and XV.). 

Out of the 702 pullets accepted for the Test, 77 or 10.9 per cent. died. 

Although this mortality rate may appear high, it is really 
Mortality. much lower than in similar tests elsewhere, and under the 
conditions obtaining in an egg laying competition mortality 
on this scale cannot be regarded as abnormal. 

The close attention given by most breeders to establishing and maintaining 
a high degree of constitutional vigour in their flocks is reflected in the large 
proportion of pens returned at full strength to their owners at the conclusion 
of the Test. On the other hand, the high percentage of deaths in a limited 
number of pens show^s that some breeders still fail to exercise the necessary 
care in the selection of breeding stock and in the adoption of measures 
designed to limit the incidence of disease. 

The deaths were confined to 51 pens, viz. : — 

2 pens ' . . . . . . 5 deaths each. 

S' „ ^ ..3 

12 ,, , . . . , . 2 „ „ 

34' ^ 1 death. - ^ ' V'' 

iParticulars to' the; cause' of death. md. the, percentage' number, of deaths | 
for each breed^ are given on ,'TabIes;.XVl:anci, 'X?n respectivdy. 
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The system of feeding was similar to tliat of previous Tests. The birds 
were fed three times daily. The moiiiing feed consisted of 
Feediflg. half the grain ration as scratch feed in the litter, the 

rrJd-day feed of soft nmsh. and the evening feed of the 
remainder of the grain ration fed in troughs. Dry mash fed ad lih. 
The foods whieli were generally made up by weight corresponded approxi- 
mately to the following forniulie lor both wet and dry mash :• — 

4 parts Pollard. 

5 „ Bran. 

2 1 „ Maize Meal Mixture. 

I part Sussex Ground Oats. 

1 „ Fish Meal. 

The grain mixture (consisted of equal parts of wheat, oats and cracked 
maize. Vegetables, roots such as cabbage, kale, turnips and mangels were 
fed in addition, fnid also grit and shell. The following quantities of foods 
were fed 

Mixed Meals . . , . . . 89,424 lb. 

Cracked Maize 1 

Oats V .. .. 25,200 

Wheat J 

Grit and Shell . . . . 4,592 ,, 

WHITE WYANBOTTES. 

In this Section the majority of the birds were well-chosen both as regards 
general appearance and productive qualities. They were 
SecBon L well-developed specimens of their breed, vigorous, of good 
type, and show^ed splendid body-size. A marked feature 
was the very careful selection of birds to ensure as far as possible equality 
as regards age and appearance, thus eliminating pen-unevenness to a very 
great extent. Strong eye-eolour was exhibited by most of the entries. The 
low mortality figure in this Section vras due to the stamina and general 
excellent liealth of the birds. 

The egg-yield for the first period was exceptionally good, over 87 per 
,eent. of the birds being in production. Over 12 per cent, were not laying 
owing to moulting, while a few backward birds had not reached laying 
stodard when the Test commenced. The majority of the birds were in 
ill production by the end of the winter period, and both individual and 
average records w^ere very satisfactory. The yield was consistent for the 
firil period, resulting in a very creditable figure. 

of egg compared favourably with former Tests, only three pens being 
disqualified for producing imre than 20 per cent, second grade eggs. ^ 

; . 1 , There was an appreciable improvanmt in qualty and^ colour of egg.' ^ 
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The entries in this Section were more varied both as regards quality and 
appearance than tliose in Section I. Some very typical 
Section IV. specimens of the breed were represented in a single pen ; 

others were not w'di de^xdoped, while others again tended to 
coarseness. In pens so composed the yield records varied correspondingly, 
and quality and trueness to type were well reflected in the subsequent 
performances of the pullets. 

Early moulting was very prevalent, about 40 per cent, of the birds being 
affected. In the majority of cases, however, the moult was not excessively 
prolonged, and the birds having come on to lay, made steady progress to 
finish with quite good averages. 

Size of egg was satisfactory, only five pens being disqualified under 
Clause 28. Quality and colour of egg ivas good, but was not so satisfactory 
as in Section I, a number of the birds producing badly-shaped and 
badly-shelled eggs. 

Comparing these two Sections, it is encouraging to note from the entries 
that breeders have in general continued their efforts to improve and maintain 
the type, body-size and general appearance characteristic of the Wyandotte 
breed. In both Sections the birds attained a high standard, which could 
only have been brought about by consistent rigorous selection. Were it not 
for some individuals in Section IV which lacked size, the birds were vigorous 
and well developed in every respect, with excellent head points and sound 
eyes. Sufficient attention is not always paid to small eye-defects which 
frequently lead to grave faults, such as total blindness. Birds with light 
or defective eyes should never be included in a breeding pen or selected 
for test. 

Size of egg has, on the whole, been successfully maintained. What must 
be carefully avoided, however, is the tendency to overlook want of stamina 
and other essential factors necessary in stock birds in endeavouring to attain 
a high standard in this respect. To allow a bird^s good record to outweigh 
its shortcomings in the matter of constitution and quality of egg produced 
is a mistake, the serious effects of which will be far-reaching. Birds which 
lay eggs with any abnormalities of shape or shell should not be used for 
breeding. Their records for number and size of egg may be excellent ; but 
there is always the risk that, under the strain of continued production, the 
reproductive organs will become deranged, almost invariably resulting ,in 
the death of the bird, more especially if 'her powers of resistance are 
weakened by any constitutional defect. 

Pleasing features among, the entries were the complete absence of ' v.' 

shanks, and to a very "'greatvextent'' of and J>en-TOeyeini^,.^ 
Haphazard selection. Is not^/so^ .^''formerly,' ''and' breeders are 

realising that, success depends largely on the right choice of birds for the Test* 
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SECTION III. 


Tlie Sefiluii for light breeds showed an increase in entries, 14 pens of 
Wlilte Leghorns and one pen of Black Miiiorcas being 

^ , accepted. 

Legliorn 


WMte 


With the exception of tiie latter, which were immature 
and backward c>ii arrival, the other pens were comprised of well-developed, 
Iargv-i)odied lairds, showing plenty of vigour and stamina. They showed a 
marked tightness <if feather, and W'ere good to handle. Eye-colour was 


excel lent. 

it is encoiiiTiging to note tiic nuuntenauce of the improvement of type, 
sim and generai apjiearance of this breed, and judging from the entries 
it would appear that breeders have continued their efforts towards the 
betterment of their stock. 


More than half the number of birds entered were in production at the 
commeneeiiieiit of tlie Test, and for tlie winter period they show^ed very 
good records. whic.‘l'i clearly demonstrates that the improvement in body-size 
had not liecu got at tlie expense of productive qualities. 

Over ^32 per cent, of the birds were moulting on arrival, and a number of 
others, wliich had ap|>areutly been laying for a considerable time previous 
to despatch, aJsci fell into moult, possibly due to early maturity and 
changed conditions. 


Size and qualitx" of egg produced w’ere excellent, no pen being disquaiitied 
under the 20 per cent. rule. 

The pen of Black Minorcas was handicapped by the deatli of one bird. 

The pen was disqualified for failing to reach the required 
Minorca nurnber of eggs and for producing more than 20 per cent, 

second grade eggs. 


SECTION IL 

In this Section 22 pens of Khode Island Beds, 7 of Light Sussex, 
one of White Sussex and one of Barred Bocka were entered. 

The Bhode Island Beds were, on the w'hole, splendid specimens of their 
breed, possessing qualities of good size, type and colour, the 
Rhode Island latter bc4ng particularly good. Only in a few pens w^as 
* I>eii imifonnity disappointing. While eemforming to breed 
type, individual birds were lacking in body size, or mealy 
and smutty in appearance, thus spoiling an otherwise good pen. 

About 25 per cent, of the birds were moulting at the commencement of 
the Test, but they steadily came on to production, and in consequence the 
winter average was very creditable. 

' Size of egg on the whole was satisfactory, only four pens being disqualified 

this score. 

The quality of egg was not always as good as it might have been ; shape 
and texture w'ew not 'quite satisfactory, the 'colour in some cases was far 
too %ht for Rhode Island Red 'Cggs. ■ ■ , ■ 
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111 appearance the seven pens of Light Sussex were a particularly weli- 
ciiosen lot, sliowing splendid bod}’-size, excellent markings, 
Light Sussex, and conforming in every respect to breed -type. ?>!oidting 
was prev«a]ent, over 45 per cent, of the birds being affected 
Oil arrival. Notwithstanding this, however, their records for the winter 
period were most satisfactory. On the other hand, size of egg left much 
to be desired, three out of the seven pens, being disqualified on this 
score. 

In the pen of White Sussex immaturity was very marked. 
White Sussex, Were it not for this handicap, better records w'oiild have 
been reached. Size of egg w^as not as good as it might 
have been. 

The pen of Barred Rocks possessed ail the qualities of 
Barred Rock, good stock birds ; they w^ere a nice even lot, well marked 
and typical of their breed. Size of egg produced was 
excellent. 


SECTION V. 

This Section comprised 18 pens of Rhode Island Reds, 5 of Barred 
Rocks, 4 of Buff Rocks and one of Light Sussex. 

As regards colour, type and breed characteristics, the Rhode Island Reds 
were very satisfactory. Lack of uniformity was noticeable 
Rhode Island in some cases, tw^o and three immature birds being included 
Red. in some pens. The inclusion of immature birds was largely 

responsible for the low egg-yield during the first months of 
the Test. According as the backward birds w'ere brought on to laying 
standard there w^as an appreciable improvement in the egg-yields, but the 
resulting averages were not as good as in Section II. 

Size of egg was very good, only two pens being disqualified on this score* 
Quality and colour of egg in some cases was not satisfactory. One bird 
did not lay during the Test. 

The Buff and Barred Rocks were very pleasing specimens of their breed, 
colour and markings being very good. In some of the pens 
Buff and immaturity and moulting on arrival resulted in low' egg-' 

Barred Rocks, production during the early stages of the Test. 

As regards size of egg, two pens were disqualified under 
the 20 per cent, rule. 

The birds in the pen of Light Sussex were wtII chosen specimens as regards 
general appearance, being large, w^ell-developed birds witfa^ 
Light Sussex. ^ good markings. The number of eggs produced by them was 
' satisfactory, but the pen was handicapped by the , death ' pf, 
two birds in the latter, part of the Test. , , ■ ■ 

The entries in these two Sections, as, a whole, :showed ,iinptov^mept;' 
and maintenance of type, gharacterisries .and, c('dour. ^ 
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Table i. 

The following Table shows the niiniber of pullets competing, the number 
of eggs laid, cost of food, return for eggs and gross profit for each of the 
twenty-three competitions held since 1012/T3 : — 


Eleven 

months 

ended 

No. of 
Fiji Jets 

No. of 
: Eggs 
Laid 

Average 

Number 

per 

Bird 

Average 

Value 

per 

Bird 

Cost of 
Food 
per 
Bird 

Average 

Price 

of Eggs 

per doz. 

Return 
per Bird 
over Cost 
of Food 






8. 

d. . 

s. 

d. 

d. 


d. 

SlstAm,1913 

318 

i 38,190 

120,1 

11 

2.8 

5 

8 

13,05 

5 

6.8 


1914 

282 

: 39,216 

139.0 

13 

8.6 

5 

8.3 

13.77 

7 

7.3 


1915 

264 

1 39,764 

150.6 

17 

G 

7 

0.5 

lfi.75 

10 

5.5 


1916 

294 

i 49,830 

109,5 

23 

0,5 

8 

11.8 

19.58 

14 

0.7 


1917 

210 

30,660 

174,6 

32 

7.2 

13 

10.7 

26.89 

18 

8.5 


161S 

210 

! 36.106 

171.0 

47 

4 

16 

6 

39.60 

30 10.1 


1919 

306 

’ 55,124 

180.0 

53 

3.4 

20 

0 

42.59 

33 

3.4 


1920 

351 

‘ 65,840 

185.98 

53 

9 

19 

3.9 

41.62 

34 

5.2 


1921 

288 

i 51,584 

179.0 

4Q 

9.5 

18 

7.3 

82.70 

22 

2.2 

Wfi Sept., 1922 


1 63,518 ^ 

' 185.72 

33 

8.8 

11 

10 

26.15 

21 

10 

16th 

H 1923 

108 

! 38,519 i 

! 194.5 

27 

11.5 

12 

1 

20.75 '' 

15 

10.5 

15th 

„ 1924 

342 

i 61,144 : 

! 178.78 

26 

G.5 

11 

1.5 

21.37 : 

15 

5 

15th 

n' 1925 

348 

1 63,755 

183.2 

27 

4.9 

10 

5.2 

22.58 i 

16 

11.7 

15th 

„ 1926 

342 

i 65,137 ; 

190.4 

28 

6.1 

10 

7.8 ' 

21,5 

17 

10.8 

!§th 

„ 1927 

492 

1 93,912 i 

i 190.88 

! 26 

10.7 i 

9 

3.6 : 

20.3 

17 

7.1 

IStb 

n 1928 

510 

i 95^^526 i 

^ 186.7 

! 24 

10.9 

10 

8 ' 

19.2 ' 

14 

2.9 

Wth 

„ 192'9 

540 

1 101,820 : 

; 188.6 

I 28 

8.5 ! 

I! 

0.5 i 

22.9 ; 

17 

8 

!6fch 

„ 1930 

588 

1 100,752 i 

171.3 

■ 24 

4.2 , 

8 

5,8 

20.5 1 

15 

10.4 

16th 

1931 

588 

! 111,180 

^ 1S9.1 ' 

! 24 

4 i 

7 

s ; 

IS. 5 I 

17 

1 

lath 

„ 1932 , 

600 

j 111,986 

180.6 ^ 

21 

8.6 : 

0 

4.2 

10.4 ' 

14 

11.4 

mh 

193S 

606 

i 113,047 ! 

* 186. ,5 1 

17 

13.6 : 

5 

1.8 1 

13.9 i 

12 

9.S 

10th 

1934 

606 

! 112,177 i 

185.1 : 

39 

5 1 

5 

8.9 i 

15.1 

13 

8.1 

7th 

„ lfS5 

702 

i 131,384 ; 

1S7.1 ' 

18 

3 ! 

6 

7,7 1 

14.0 1 

11 

7.3 


It should be noted that the figures given in Table I above are based on 
the total number of pullets competing, no allowance having been made In 
respect of deaths during the test. 

Taking the birds which died during the 1934-35 Test into account only 
up to' the date' of death, the average number of pullets for the whole period 
was €71.1, and the average number of eggs per bird 195.8. On this basis 
ae average egg value per bird w^as 19s. Lid., the cost of food per bird 
and the return per bird over cost of food 12s- 1.8d. 

,, On,, Tables II to I"! pullets which died during the competition have 
l^l eliminated froiH: the^ ealeuktiom and' the averagesTor the mmmimg 


Table 11 . 


Average Egg Yield from each Breed. 


Breed 

No. of 
Pullets 
for full 
period 

No. of 

laid 

Average 1 
No. of 1 
eggs per j 
pullet 1 

Grade Aver.\ges per 
Pullet 

Special ‘ 

First 

Second 

White '"ITyandotte 

CGO 

46,810 

203.5 ' 

92.7 * 

89.0 

21.8 

Rhode Island Red 

218 

42,995 

197.2 ' 

73.7 ' 

98.0 

25.5 

White Leghorn . . 

74 

15,245 

' 206.0 ' 

111.3 

85.8 

8,9 

Light Sussex 

, . : 43 

i 8,231 

1 191.4 ! 

61.8 

02.1 

37.5 

Barred Rock 

SI 

1 5,517 

1 17S.(> , 

GO. 7 ^ 

98.3 

19.0 

Buff Rock 

19 

3,690 

! 194.2 ’ 

53 . 5 

103.7 

37.0 

Black Minorca . . 

5 

873 

j 174.6 • 

33.6 

104.8 

36.2 

W’hite Sussex 

5 

819 

1 163.8 

. 4 

S7.8 I 

42.6 

All Breeds 

j 

. . ; 625 

i 124,180 

j ; 

: 198. 7 , 

i 

82.4 i 

93.0 ' 

23 . 3 


Table III. 

Number and Percentage of Special, First, and Second Grade Eggs for 
each Breed in respect of Pullets which completed the full 48-week Period. 


Eggs Laid ; Peecentage Distribution 


Breed 



Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

\¥hite Wyandotte 

21,323 

20,467 

5,020 

q.'' 

/o 

45.6 

0/ 

/o 

43.7 

% 

lo.r 

Rhode Island Red 

16,059 

21,366 

5,570 

37.3 

49.7 

18.0 

WTiite Leghorn .. 

8,237 . 

6,846 

662 . 

54.0 

41.6 

4.4 

Light Sussex 

2,656 

3,963 

1,612 

32.3 

48.1 

19.6' 

Barred Rock . . ' . i 

1 1388 ; 

3,046 

j 588 ' 

S 34.1 1 

i 55.2 

1 10.7;/"' 

Buff Rock . . . . . : 

i 1,016 i 

1,970 1 

i 704 1 

i 27.5 i 

i 53. 4 , 

1 ' 19.1 :' 

Black Minorca , . . . . 1 

1 168 i 

524 '1 

181 ' I 

19.8 ; 

: 60.0 ; 

: '20.7."- 

■White Sussex . ... , , . J 

1 167 i 

s ' 1 

439 1 

1 j 

213 1 

1 20.4 : 

: 53.6 : 

j , 

'1 

All; Br»dS' 

1' ■ . ' i 

I 51., 509. i 

i . ' . ' 1 

1" . ' ' , .1 

i'' . ..'I 

1 

j. 14,',5flk0 j 

1 . . ^ 

7' '41 .5" „■! 

i . . ' 

46.'. 8., 

: /11.,7':';; 

i' 
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Table IV. 

Humber and Pereeiitaga of Pullets of each Breed which laid 200 First Grade 
Eggs and overj and not more than twenty per cent. Second Grade. 




Number 

Number of 

Percentage of 



of 

Pullets 

Pullets 

Beeed 


Pullets 

which laid 200 

which laid 200 



for Full 

; First Grade Eggs 

First Grade Egg» 



Period 

and over 

and over 

White Wyandotte . . 


230 

97 

0/ 

,'0 

42.2 

Rhode Island Red . , 


218 

69 

31.6 

White Leghorn 


74 

34 

i 45.9 

Light Sussex 


43 

13 

30.2 

Barred Rock 


31 

6 

19.3 

Buff Rock . . 


19 

6 

i 31.6 

Black Minorca 


5 

i 1 

1 20.0 

White Sussex 


. . i 5 

; 


All Breeds 


625 

226 

; 36.2 


In addition to the 226 pullets mentioned in above Table, one Barred 
Mock pullet which died during the Test laid 200 first grade eggs and over, 
and not more than 20 per cent, second grade. 


Table V. 

Average Weight of Egg for each Breed. 



1 Total 

! Number of 
'i Eggs Laid 

Total 
Weight of 
Eggs 

Average 
Weight of 

Egg 

Average 
Weight 
Per Dozen 



• Ih. OZ. 

dr. 

oz. 

df. 

oz. 

WMte Wyandotte 

• I 49,870 

6,729 

13 

12 

2 

2.5 

25.9 

Eliode Island Bed . 

.j 44,848 

5,990 

1 

11 

‘2 

2.2 

25.0 

'White Leghorn 

• i 16,167 

i 2,231 

11 

12 

2 

3.3 

20.5 

light Sussex . . 

. ! 8,607 

1,129 

7 

4 

2 

1.2 

25.2 

:B«red Rock . . 

. ! 6,160 

«23 

10 

3 

2 

2.2 

' 25.7 

Buff R,«fc 

, : 4,019 

1 526 

10 

3 

2 

1.5 

25.2 

Bkck Minorca. 

. * 873 

! 113 

7 

8 

2 

1.3 

24.9 

WMte Sussex 

J S40 

; 107 

T 

13 

2 

0.7 

24 ! 6 

All Breeds ■ ' 

.'f ' JSI,8S4 

i 17,858 

6 

,'2; ' 

2 

2.4 

25.8 
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Table VI, 


Percentage number of pens of each breed which were disqualified 
for producing more than 20 per cent, of Second Grade eggs in each of the 
eight Tests, since the clause was introduced in the Begulatioiis. 


Percentage of Pens Disqualified 


I3RBED 

1927 

-8 j 

1928-9 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-2 

1932-3 

1933-4 : 

1934-5 

White Leghorn 

1 38. 

} 

j 

« I 

19.0 

45 

! 

.0 

40.0 

15.8 




White Wyandotte . 

1 54 

8 j 

35.3 

47 

.2 

22.8 

— 

11.1 

4.4 

18. B 

Rhode Island Red . 

1 40 

9 1 

25.0 

40 

.0 

35.7 

— 

7.1 

12.9 ' 

15.0 

Buff Rock 

1 

1 

— 

14 

.3 

28.5 

— 

— 

33.3 

25.0 

Barred Rock 

* 

1 

50.0 

33 

.3 

50.0 

25.0 

33.3 

33.3 

16.7 

Light Sussex 

! 50 

0 ! 

33.3 

25 

.0 

60.0 

— 

— 

16.7 

37.5 

Black Minorca 

! 

- i 

— , 

— 


— 

! 



100.0 

Australorp 

100. 

,0 1 

— 


_ 

♦ 1 

j 

* 

* 


Black Leghorn 


- 

♦ 


i 


* 

5«t 

* 

* 

Black La Bresse . 

! 100, 

.0 1 

♦ 


i 

! 

* 

* 

* 

* 1 

* 

Average 

; 44. 

1 

.7 j 

26.6 

39 

j 

.8 1 

i j 

j 82.6 

4.0 

j 

7.9 

10.9 

17.9 


* Breed not competing. 


Table VII. 

Eggs under the prescribed weight for Second Grade. 


I 


I Number of Pullets! 

I for full period i Number of 


Breed 

which laid 

1 ungraded eggs 

ungraded eggs 

/ ^¥hite Wyandotte . . 




} ' : 

! 

89 1 

81 

^ Rhode Island Red . . 




31 ! 

79 

White Leghorn 




6 

8 

Light Sussex 




10 ! 

57 

Barred Rock 




' 5 : 

10 

Buff Rock , , . , ' . . 




2 * 

3 

Black Minorca 





; 

Wliite Sussex . . . . 




, 1 

2 ' 

1 ' , 

'' V: 'vTbmi* ' . * ’ 




7 95 ; h 

! 

■' '240 


U 
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Table VIII. 


Average Yield per Pullet during each of the Twelve 

Four- Weekly Periods. 


Brksi? 


X amber 
of 

Pullets 
for full 
period 


rt Ck 


Aver» 

age 

for 

full 

period 


\Vhit*=: 'tVvaiidt.‘tte 

‘i;iu 

U 

6 

17. 4‘ 

18.2 

18 


17.8 

19.1 

20.0 

13 


17 

2 

l.ft 


13 

3 

13 

3' 

203 

ft 

Rhode island Red 

21^ 

: 12 

4' 

14.7 

16.2 

16 

7 

15.4 

18.3 

21 

2 

20 


17 

5: 

16 

5, 

14 

8, 

13 

1; 

197 

2 

White U's;'k'.rr* 

74 

; 14 

8! 

16.3 

26.1 

15 

1 

14.2 

18.4' 

21 

.tT 

2i 


20 

3j 

18 

3‘ 

16 

3! 

13 

2i 

206 

0 

Light Sussex 

4W 

15 

6; 

15.8 

16.4 

16 

1 

14.9 

13.5' 

20 


17 

5; 

15 

Oi 

14 

2' 

34 

3i 

li 

1' 

191 

4 

Barred Rock 

31 

: 10 

4' 

9.6 

IS.S 

14 

7 

13.4 

17.2; 

20. 

3 

19 

(.1! 

16 

4! 

l.ft 

"! 

15 

4! 

12 

h 

178 

0 

Buff Rodi 

10 

■ 13 

7 

17.2 

16.2 

18 

2 

17.2 

13.9: 

10 

JT 

19 

2i 

15 

ft! 

J3 

7 

13 

5i 

11 

31 

194 

2 

Black IFirorea 


i 4 

2i 

14.2 

13.0 

15 

6 

13.4 

16.8! 

19 

H 

21 

2’ 

i: 


16 

0: 

33 

■i) 

ft 

6' 

174 

6 

White Snsstz 

ft 

: 12, 

*") 

15. 6i 

12.4 

i 

, ^ 

i 

.4 

11.2: 

1 

' 18.4; 

1 i 

17 

2 

18, 


15 

3j 

9 

.6; 

j 

14, 

io 

9 

8| 

163, 

.8 

Al! Breeds . . / 

625 

h 

■“i' 

15.8 

j 16.8 

*16,9 

1 

; 16.0 

i" '1' 

i 1S.6I 
i 

20. 

.6; 

i 

19, 

■“1 

ir 


15, 

.o' 

14 

• 5 

12 

.9 

108 

.7 


Table IX, 

Percentage Production for each Breed during each of the Twelve 

Four-Weekly Periods. 



; Kuimlner 

I « 

rH 

^ 1 


■w i 

<M j 

ce 

03, 

s 


»o 

« 

X 

0 

■tH 


Bsibd 

of 

1 Ptiltete 

i > 

; 0 

& 

1 i 

1. 

P 

1 

; 'P* 

' i 

1 

s 



0* 


1 forjfal 

1 , period 

7 

s 

i 

% 

z 

1 . 

01 * 

E 

!C 

C 

V 

Q 

tt 

c 

4* 

P 

tk 

s 

rt 

; 'S 

’B. 

< 

X 

*5 

to 

0 

c 

0 

3 

< 


5 

' O' 

Qf 

0- ' 

0'' 



: 0,' 




c 

u 



; . 

'0.. 


.9 

,'0 

■'J 






■* 

White Wyaadottr 
Rhode Isiaad Red 

f 2» 

' 7 2 

8.5 

8.9 ‘ 

9.9 

3.7 

9.4 

' 9 .S 

9.2 

S,ft 

7,5 

6.S 

e.ft 

i tlB 

i sA 

1 7.5 i 

i 8.2 : 

8.5 

■' 7.S 

9,2 

:io.7 

10.2 

9dl 

.w . 4 

7.5 

6.7 

White leghcns , 

0 74 

' 7.1 

S 7,9 : 

i 7.8 i 

7.4 

; 6.9 ■ 

S.O 

10.5 

lft.5 ' 

' 9.9 

3.9 

7.9 

' o.s 

ligiit SuBsei 

13 

' 8.2 

; 8.2 : 

' 8.6 ; 

8,4 

; 7.8 ; 

9.7 

10.8 

i 9.2 

8.0 

f . 4 

:'i 

6.0 

laLfrtd, R«k 

.i SI 

' 5.8 

; 5.4 : 

7.3 ’■ 

S.2 

I 7.5 j 

9.7 

11.4 

10.7 , 

9.2 

i.S ^ 

8.7 

r>.s 

BiiS Rock ... 

: 19 

: 7.0 

i 8.8 

3.4 

9.4 

8.9 i 

9.7 

10.0 

i 9.9 

, S.O ' 

7.2 ' 

6.9 

5.S 

ilael: Mfeorca , . 

5 

1 2,4 

' 9.1 ' 

7.5 : 

8.9 

: 7.7 ■ 

9.6 

11.3 

;12.1 

40. 1 

9/2 i 

7.6 

5 . 5 

WMte Sasw ' . 

5 

1 7.5 

i 9.5 i 
i 

1 ; 

i 7.6 i 

j i 

5.1 

1 6.8 . 

1 

11.5 

jlO.5 

11.5 

1 

9,5 

5.0 , 

3.6 

: 6,0 

AB Breeds .. 

1 

.?■ 6S& 

! 

j 6.9 

1 73 1 

! 8.4 1 

! * 

S.5 

8.1 j 

8.3 

10.4 

1 

io.s; 

8.9 

iS.O 

1 7.3 

1 

|~ 

^ 6.5 
i 


l?0fE.>^Eggs which were under the weight, prescribed for second grade are 
lOt winded 'fa the calmlatiorna, fa Tables VIII and IX above. 
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Table X. 

Aremge Number of First Grade Eggs per Pullet during the period 7tli 
October to 6tk January, inclusive (02 daysv 


BRjSED 

Number of 
Pulkds 

Number of 
First Grade 

Eggs 

Average 
Number of 
First Grade 
Eggs 

per Pullet 

White Wyandotte 

. . ' 257 

11.283 

; 43.9 

Rhode Island Red 

239 

9,675 

40.5 

Leghorn 

82 

3,7 IS 

: 45.3 

Light Sussex 

. . : 47 

1,757 

; 37.4 

Barred Roek 

36 i 

1.181 

: 32.8 

Buff Rock . . 

22 i 

855 

38.9 

Black Minorca 

6 ; 

: 99 

16.5 

White Sussex 

r» 

1 

120 

1 

20.0 

All Breeds . . 

695 

i 28,688 

1 41.3 


Table XI. 


Pullets classified according to the number of First Grade Eggs laid from 
7th October to 6th January, inclusive (92 days). 




i Pullets 



First Grade Eggs 


Breio 

ixuiucr 

of 

pallets 

ttot laying 
up to 
0th Jan, 

Under 30 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and 
under 60 

60 and 
under 70 

70 'and 

under 60 . -SO and over 

'i 

White Wyai’.cioU? ... 

257 

' 7 

53 

20 

95 

■ 

49 

, 

24 : — 

Rhode Island Red 


3 ’ 

70 

38 

84 

m 

14 ■ 

White Leghorn 


, 

IT 

14 

so 

10 

2 i ' — 

Light Susses 

47 

: 1 

10 

2 

, 13 

12 


BatTfid Roek 

36 

! I 

i 16 

7 

9 

2 

1 i ' — 

Buff Roc.k ... ....i 

£2 

— 

i 6 : 

:■ « 

■ 0 ■ 

i 

f 

Black Miaof'S'a 

S 

1 

i ' 3 i 

: . '2 

; 


— ) 

White Su5tex , ! 

d 

1 . 

i 4 ; 

1 

j ! 



AS 

, ■■ 

1 ■' ■' IS, ; 

Fa ' m 'b li 
1 , ■ ■ 


i' VE40 , ^ i 

S ' ■ 

I', Its,,,' 

'41 
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Table XII. 


Percentage Distribution of Pullets of each Breed according to the number 
of First Grade Eggs laid from 7th October to 6th January, inclusive 

(92 days). 


Breei> 


Pwllets 
aot iayiog 
up to 
WLIan. 



First Grabb Eggs 



Under 30 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and ; 

, under 60 

60 and 
under 70 

70 and 
under SO 

80 and (■> 



0 


n 

0 . 

"o 

0 

”0 

Wiike U'varvir-it*' 


2^7 

2o!6 

11? ;j 


10.1 

0.3 


,RhC'de island Ke'i 


1.2 

29.3 

15.0 

35.1 

12.5 

6,0 

— 

White Livhrirrj 


— 

20.7 

17.1 

36.6 

23.2 

2.4 


Light SiiaSfx 


2.1 

40.4 

4.3 

27.7 

25.5 

— 

— 

B.arr« Rw.’k 


2.8 

44.4 

19.4 

25.0 

5.6 

2.8 

— 

Buf! Rock 


.i 

27.3 

27.3 

40.9 

4.5 


— 

Black Mijiori'ii .. 


16.7 . 

50,0 

33.3 

— 




WhiM' Sr.s.spx 


.... 

66.7 

.33.3 

. “ 




All Biwi' ... 


...; 1.8 

27.1 

S4.4 

34,. 5 

26.3 

5.0 



The entries in the Test under review were very satisfactory. With the 
exception of the winning pen no outstanding scores were recorded* but a 
good steady average was maintained throughout. 

At the close of the Competition all birds were blood-tested for bacillary 
white diarrluxa, and it is pleasing to note that only three birds reacted 
to the test. 

Breeders are again reminded that the ill-effeets of haphazard selection 
and im|)roper management previous to despatch invariably result in the 
prevalence of such faults as lack of pen uniformity* immaturity, early 
moulting and poor 'quality of egg. Breeding without selection leads to 
failure, ^ind sending badly-chosen birds to Test can only have the same 
result. 


The merits of each bird as regards characteristics of type and body-size, 
stamina, constitutional soundness* and quality of egg, should be carefully 
examined, and a bird lacking in any one of these qualities should not be 
included in a breeding pen. Commonsense, acute observation and avoidance 
of extremes are the surest guides in the selection of stock birds. Exhaustive 
culling from the day the chicks are, hatched should be practised to ensure 
that only the pick of the flock remains from which to make the final choice. 
This selection should be made on a basis of body-size, type, head points, 
.development, condition and stamina. 


' Faults .such as light or defective eyes and feathered shanks should not 
V:te disregarded. 

Activity is a sure .sign of health ; therefore, the actions of the birds, 
thottld be earefullf ' watehoi for vigour and vitality. When the' birds come 
, tw to production,.'' texture, of egg. should be 
'»i unlw' Ih^ are.^nuiteal the birds should .not. be ^selected. ''' ' '• 
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When the final selection is to be madcj choose as far as possible birds 
similar in age, appearance and productive qualities, true to the type of its 
breed, in a good physical condition, and with promising plumage. 

The management prior to despatch is most important ; consequently, the 
birds selected should be removed from the flock and kept under test 
conditions as far as possible. Carefully examine for lice and scaly leg, and 
if necessary treat with a light dressing of mercurial ointment for the former 
and sulphur ointment for the latter. 

The selected entries should be despatched in a strong, roomy, well- 
ventilated hamper or box, suitably lined to protect them from cold during 
transit. 



SECTION PRIZES. 
Section- I. — White Wi-andotte. 


Name amt Addiiess ' 

OF Owner 

FifHi Prize I £10). 

Miss B. Quaiii. 

Ao^Iesboro', 

Milcheistown, Co. (iork.; 

Second Prize (£7), ; 

Mrs. M. Connolly, 

CarrigT'uiiore, i'or\’aiIe 5 % ■ 

Co. .\lr)Maghan. 

Third Prize (£5). 

Miss P. Alley, 

Hill Poultry Farm, , 

Athboy, Co. Meath. 

Foiifih Prize |£4). 

Mrs. L. P. Cox, 

Vietoria Park, Doiiiiycariiey, 
Co. Dublin. 

Fifth Prize (£2). 

Mr. W. Frazer, '• 

Twigs Park, 

Manorhaniilton, | 

Co. Leitrim. ■ 


Total No. of . , , i Average 

No. of Eggs Second „ „ , No. of Eggs 

Laid . Grade Eggs ! per Bird 

£ s. d. ; 

LfiCm ^ 214 : 7 6 lOf : 251.5 


d 17 11J 


f» Iti 8i 


6 12 3J 


Section II. — Any Sitting Beeed other than White Wyandotte. 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Breed 

Total i 
No. of 
Eggs ! 
Laid 

No. of 
Second I 
Grade 

Eggs 

Value 

of 

Egga 

Average 
No, of 
Eggs 
per Bird. 

Fini Prize (£10). ‘ 




£ s. d. 


Mrs, B. Horaidge, 

Tulfenris P, F., 
Blessiagtoa, 

Co. Wicklow. 

Seemid Prize (£7). 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1,S45 

169 

6 8 lOi 

224.2 

Captain H. M, S. Redmond* 
Popefielci, 

At-hy, Laoighis. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1,285 

168 

1 

6 5 3 

214.2 

TMfd Pnze (£5), 


i 


i 


Mrs. D, C, Chearnley, 
Salterbrldge P. F,, 

The Deeps, Wexford. 

Fm$fih Prize (£4). 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

j 1,247 

I 

! 

202 

1 

i 

i 

6 2 8^ 

■ 

1 i 

207,8 

M,. G. King, 

'Beeeb Grove, Donadea, 
Co. Kildare. 

Fifth PrimiM% 

1 Rhode 
i Island 

1 Red 

1 

1 

1,225 

I 

1 

\ 110 

i 

1 

16 0 4 

1 1 
j 

j i 

204.2 

Mrs. K. Eari, 

Oraiitstown lld,tige, ■ 
Waterford. 

Rhode 
Island 
! Red 

1 1,228 

j 207 

i 

1 ■ 

I 5 18 8 ^ 

i 

204.7 
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Section III. — Any Non-Sittins Beeed. 


Name and Addeess 

OF Owner 

1 1 

Breed 

Total 
No. of 
Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
i Second 
; Grade 

1 Eggs 

: Value 

of 

Eggs 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 

i per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 



1 

£ s. d. 


4liss li. Cmiiiiugham, 
l\fonreade P. F., 

Naas, 

Co. Kildare, 

Second Prize (£7 K 

, White 
Leghorn 

1,387 

; 40 

: 6 12 5 

231.2 


S. J\l. Olden, ' White 

Rockgrove P. F.» Leghorn 

Ring, Clonakiltv, 

Co. Cork. ‘ I 


l,;3ao 48 6 11 8 ^ 222.7 


Third Frhe (£5). 

Rev. Bro. Bergin, 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Caliermoyle, Ardagh, 
Co. LimericL 


W’hite 

Leghorn 


1,333 1 2il I G 31 41-1 222.2 


Section IV. — White Wyanbotte. Station Holbees. 


I Total j No. of I Yaii © I Average 

Name and Addbess i No. of Eggs i Second i » No. of Egg® 

OF OwNEK I Laid j Grade Eggs : I per Bird 


i ! 1 


First Prize (£10). 

Mrs. M. Lynch, 

Knoekroe, 

Passage East, 

Co. Waterford, 

1,239 . 

11 

£ s. d. 

6 8 lOJ 

206.5 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mrs. R. B. Eadte, 

The Poplars, 

Beaufort, 

Co. Kerry, 

1,825 

167 

6 8 9f 

220,8 ^ 

Third Prize (£5), 

Miss M. Byrne, 

Montevideo, , i 

Boscrea, 

Co, Tipperary. 

* 1,284 

^ 81 1 

f i 

! , ! 

1 ' ) 
1 

i 6 5 44 1 

' ! 
i 
1 
i 

' 205.7 

FomM Prize (M'p 

Mim K. Newman^ ' ■ , , 

Brinadaiy,' | 

TriUfi:, ' , ' ' , j 

Co. ilealh, ’ 

L241, 

t ; , 

; ■ ■ 175 ' 'j 

i 

: .'1 

5 la loj' J 

■' ' '"j 

1 ' '206';^';:; 
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Section ¥» — Any Sitting BeeI':!? other than White Wyandotte, 

Station Holders, 


Name and Address 

OF OWXER 

Breed 

Total 

No. of 
Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 

Value 
: of 

' Eggs 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 
per Bird 

Fis\t Prize fillOj. 

My^. in Luu«iirey, 
Druiiiiiiijjia. 

('nisL(-eii, Einiis, 

(A. dare. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1/289 

18 

£ s. d. 

Is 3 -if 

214.8 

Serwid Prize {^7}. 

.Mrs. K. M, O'Flyaii, 
Frohiirst, .^litford, 
C'hai’levTIle, 

(''o« Cork. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1/219 

117 

5 19 

203.2 

Third Prize 0^5). ; 

Mrs. W. Oulte, i 

Tiilifu Three (’astles, ' 

ViK Kilkenny. ; 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1,171 

111 

5 15 2h 

195.2 

Frmrih Prize |£4). 

Mrs. 'M. *\lolyneiix, ; 

The Deeoy, Dimlavin, 
Co. Wiekiow. : 

Hliode 

Island 

Red 

1,18(1 

11‘2 

5 14 lOt ' 

lOfi.T 

PIfih Prize 

Mrs. 0. McKenna. : 

Boajg'heys, Glassloii|;h. ; 
Co. 'Monaghan. 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

1.117 

r>8 

5 1.3 114 

186.2 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Cup (or its value, £10) for the Pen of pullets 
laying eggs of the highest market value during the Competition has been 
awarded to i^Iiss B. Qiiain, Angiesboroy Mitehelstowii, Co. Cork, for 
Pen No, 20 (White W}'andotte), which laid 1,509 eggs, value £7 6s, lOld., 
and which also won first prize in Section I. 

The Special Prize of a Sih’er Medal (or its value, £2) for tiie Pen of pullets 
(non-sitting breed) laying the highest average of first grade eggs per bird 
during the period 7tli October to 0th January, inclusive, has been awarded 
to Miss E, M. 0‘Keefe, St. Rita's Poultry Station, Lake Vale, Ballydesmond, 
Co. Cork, for Pen No. 06 (Mliite Leghorn), which laid 354 first grade eggs. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Pen of pullets 
(sitting breed) laying the highest average of first grade eggs per bird during 
the period 7tli October to 6th January, inclusive, has been awarded to 
Mrs. E. Hornidge, Tiilfarris Poultry Farm, Blessington, Co. Wicklow, for 
Pen No. 13 (White W}'andotte), which laid 401 first grade eggs. 

Tl'ie Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or, its value, £2) for the hidividnul 
Bird (non-sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the Competition has been awarded to Mrs. E. Hornidge, Tulfarris Poultry 
Farm, Blessington, (b. Wicklow, for Pullet No. B78 (Pen No. 63, White 
Leghorn), wliicli laid 256 first grade eggs. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, '£2) for the Individual 
Bird (sitting breed) laying the highest mnuber of iiTst grade eggs during 
the Competition has been awarded to Mrs. L. P. Cox, Victoria Park, 
Donnycarney, Co. Dublin, for Pullet No. 43 (Pen 8, White Wyandotte), 
which laid 275 first grade eggs. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for tlie Individual 
Bird (no!i“sitting breed) laying the highest iniinber of first grade eggs during 
the period 7tli Oetol)er to 6th January, inclusive, has been awarded to 
Miss A. Fitzgerald, Ardgoui, Rathkeale, Co. Limerick, for Pullet No, 355 
(Pen No. 61, White Leghorn), which laid 73 first grade eggs. 

For the Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Individual 
Bird (sitting breed) laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the period 7th October to 6th January, inclusive, the undermentioned three 
pullets laid 79 first grade eggs each 

Pullet No. 747 (Pen 25, White Wyandotte), owned by Mrs, L, P, Cox, 
Victoria Park, Doimycarney, Co. Dubiin. 

Pullet No. 492 (Pen' 88, White Wyandotte), owned by Mrs. M. Lynch, 
Knockroe, Passage East, Co. Waterford, 

Piiliet' No. 578 (Pen 98, Rhode Island Red), owned by Mrs. M.'Cfiiitei 
' Tulla, Three 'Castles, Co. Kilkeniiy. ' 

The value of the prize has, therefore^, been, divided between the thiree 
respective owners. '■ , ■' '' 
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Pullets which qualified foe Copper Rings, 

'Tile following Table gives particulars of the 195 pullets which laid 2CMI 
first grade eggs or over, and not more than 20 per cent, second grade. 

Table XIIL 


White Wvandotte (94 Pullets). 




Number 






Fell 

Pullet 

of 


Eggs Laid 



NuinLer 

Number 

Sealed 




— 

OWNEE 



Copper 

special 

First 

Second I 





Ring 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Total 


1 

1 

1146 

76 

170 

12 

238 

5iis;^ F. Aliev, 


4 

1145 

66 

152 

16 

234 

Hill Poultry P'arm, 


5 

i147 

146 

7<» 

12 

228 

Atliboy, 








Co, Heath. 

2 

9 

1148 

174 

35 

5 

214 

Mrs. W. D. Baker, 








Whitehall Towers, 






1 


R,athfarnham, 








Co. Dublin. 

3 

IS 

1149 

218 

7 

i 

225 

Rev. Bro. Bergin, 


13 

1150 

218 

14 

— 

232 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 






; 


Cahermoyle, Ardagh, 








Co. Limerick. 

4 

m 

1151 

192 

42 


234 

Mrs. J. R. Bovd. 


20 

H52 

15 

190 

16 : 

221 

The Hectorv. 


23 

1153 

138 

71 

— ' 

209 

Kilkloe, 


24 

1154 

197 

2i 

1 1 

219 

Co. Clare. 

5 

25 

i 1155 

: 154 

61 

' 

215 ^ 

Miss P. Brady, 


26 

: 1156 

; 161 

73 

j 

234 1 

Newtowngirley, 


29 

057 

: 140 

; 92 

2 i 

2^14 1 

Ceanannus Mor, 




1 


■ 1 

i 

Co. Meath. 

6 i 

33 

i 1158 

98 

188 

i T 

^ « 1 

244 

Mrs. C. P. Chearnley, 


m 

; 059 

1 39 

200 

i 5 ! 

244 

Clendoneen, 






: I 


I Ballinhassig, 






1 t 


; Co. Cork. 

7 

S7' ' 

! 1160 

58 

j 

1 195 

I ■ i' 

1 ■* 1 

257 i 

1 Mrs. M. Coimoily, 


S8 i 

: 1161 

1 187 

j 109 ; 


246 1 

Corvalley, 


m ' 

' 1162 

§3 

1 168 

^ 2 j 

258 : 

! Co. ^lonaghan. 


42 i 

1 1827 

j 210 

i 10 ; 

1 ~ 1 

220 

1 

8 j 

; m \ 

i 

! 1168 

4» 

1 

1 226 i 

; i 

i 6 1 

i 

281 { 

Mrs. L. P. Cox, 


44 : 

1164 

52 

1 175 ■ 

1 ^ \ 

231 1 

Victoria Park, 




i i 


: { 


Donnyeamey, 




h 


‘ '! 

j 

Co. Dublin. 

a ' 

5S 1 

1 1165 ' i 

i ! 

142 1 

^ 59 1 

I a i 

204 i 

Mrs. R. Croasdalle, 


i „ m 

i IW ' j 

'i 

1 188 : 

■ 85 i 

236 ! 

Rynn, RosenaHis,. 



r',;-' i 

i 


1 

. , 1 

Mountmelllck, 


; ■ 




s 

' ' i 

5 

LaoIgMs. 


157 


Pen ■ ! 

Pullet ! 

Number i 
of 1 
Sealed |- 
Copper : 
Ring I 


Eggs Raid 


OWNEE 

Number 

Number i 

Special 
Grade i 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

1 

Total ' 

10 

55 

1167 ; 

204 ; 

5 

— ■ 

209 : 

Mrs. M. Deegarij 

Roadside Poultry Farm, 
Fresiiford, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

11 

61 

1168 ' 

53 

174 

8 

233 ! 

Mr, W. Fraser, 


62 

1160 

148 ‘ 

63 

6 : 

217 ‘ 

Twigs Park, 


64 

1170 

238 i 

9 ; 

— 

247 1 

Manorhamiiton, 


66 : 

1171 ' 

216 ‘ 

3 


219 

Co. Leitrim. 

in 

74 ' 

1172 ! 

185 ; 

30 

_ 1 

"215 j 

Mrs. E. Hornidge, 


75 : 

1173 1 

212 

48 i 

— ; 

260 ; 

Tulfarris Poultry Farm, 


76 

1174 ; 

119 : 

113 

4 ■■ 

236 * 

Blessington, 


77 i 

78 ; 

1175 = 

1176 i 

140 ; 

' 141 1 

67 

78 

3 * 

213 ' 
222 ‘ 

Co. Wicklow, 

14 

80 , 

1177 

174 i 

54 

5 

233 

Mr. \\\ F. Lawrence, 


81 

1178 

36 

180 

11 

227 

Clomiiiiicli P. F., 


83 i 

1179 

165 ' 

80 

2 ’ 

247 

Tullaniore, 

Offaly. 

15 

85 

1180 

166 

47 

3 

1 

216 

Mrs. N. McElligott, 


89 1 

1181 1 

201 

13 

1 

215 1 

Bedford, 

i 

90 1 

i 

1182 1 

186 

36 

1 

223 1 

1 

Listow^el, 

Co. Kerry. 

16 I 

i 

92 : 

1 

1183 i 

153 

i 

87 1 

i 

4 : 

244 

Mrs. R. Murphy, 


95 1 

1 

1184 \ 

1 

25 ‘ 

193 

1 

32 ' 

250 

Newrath, 

Waterford. 

i 

1 

17 i 

1 

! 

m i 

i 

1185 


1 

192 1 

'■ ! 

; 8 

! j 

213 1 

1 

i ' 

Mrs. M. O’Donnell, 

Porthall, Clonleigh, 

1 Lifford, 

Co, Donegal. 

18 

1 106 

i 

1186 i 

i 

, I 

i 

127 

: ,jy 

i ’i 

1 1 

205 

Mrs. B. M. O’Hara, 
Momington, 
Crookedwood, 

Co. Westmeath. 

i 

19 1 

110 

1187 

192 

81 1 

2 

225 

Bliss F. H. Powell, 


114 

I 

1188 

182 

87 

1 

,1 

220 

Crouenstown, 

Delvin, 

Co. Westmeath- 

20 

^ ' 117 1 

1189 

192: '1 

76 

8 , 

271 ^ 

Miss B. Qualn^',,,;, 


118; 

1100 

154 

92 

6 

252 ^ 

'Angleshorb^," " 


110.^ 

"'1101 

'",86'' 

174 V 

m ' ' 

248 1 

Mit<^eW:own, ' ' 


120'" ; 

. ' 1192 ' 

'24;' 

199 

V':.,8S'/' '' 

' 261 
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Number 

of 


Eggs Laid 


Pullet 

Xiiiaber 

feeaieci 

Copper 

Ring 

Special ; 
Grade 

First Second 
Grade Grade 

Total 

1 SI 
120 

1 1 m 

1194 

LSo 

25 

2.5 1 

190 J18 

211 

2.59 


Woodlands, 
Glanmire, 
Co. Cork. 


22 

7;w 

7;i.5 

7 go 

1 1 95 

1 1 \m 

1197 

20 

170 

GO 

184 

59 

148 

ao 

19 

18 

240 

248 

226 

Mrs. R. Murphy, 

Newrath, 

Waterford. 


Igg 

1198 

151 

73 


224 

Miss A. G. Twigg, 


135 

1190 

209 

46 

— 

255 

Greenwood, 


136 

1200 

202 

9 

— 

211 

: Maiahide, 


137 

1201 

222 

38 

1 

; 261 

Co. Dublin. 

24 

142 

1202 

45 i 

157 ; 

5 

' 207 

; Miss F. White, 

Gortnafluir P. F., 


Clonmel, 

Co. Tipperary* 


25 

747 

1203 

127 

107 

1 

235 


748 

1204 ' 

106 i 

116 

13 

285 


749 

1205 

201 

68 

1 

270 

73 

429 

1253 

91 

110 

4 

205 

74 

4;i5 

^ 12.54 

54 ■ 

L51 

6 

211 i 


438 

1255 

66 

146 

1 

213 

75 

'442 

1256 ; 

220 

25 


245 ' 

7'6 

447 

1 '1257 

177 . 

.54 

a 

234 

77 

S 453 

i 1258 1 

13! 

82 

3 

216 


; 455 

; 1259, 1 

195 

,54 

10 

259 

: ' 7» 

j' '.465 

; 1260 ; 

218 

; 4 


i 222 1 


"4i7 

i 

1- ■ : 

» ■ < 

: 280 

! 25 

1 

255 

! ’■ 1 
i , ■ ■ ^ 


Mrs. L. P. Cox, 
Victoria Park, 
Donnyearney. 
Co.*DiibIin. 


Graigueavalla, Errill, 
Ballybrophy, 
Laoighis, 


Miss M. Byrne, 
Montevideo. Roserea, 
t'o. Tipperary. 


('arrickaslane House, 
Castleblayney, 

Co. yionaghan. 


(' ra naghmore, A tb lone , 
Co, Roscommon, 


Newmarket, 
Co. Cork, 


Ballvnevinti 
Carock-on-Suir, 
Co, 'Waterford, 
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Pen 

Pullet 

Number ' 
of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laid 


Owner 

Number 

Number; 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

80 

470 

1262 ' 

104 

121 

8 

233 

Mrs. R. B. Eadie, 


471 

1263 

198 

22 

1 

221 

The Poplars, 


472 

1204 

132 

74 


206 

Beaufort , 


470 

1265 

40 : 

185 

28 

253 

Co. Kerry. 

81 

476 

1266 

33 

201 

4 

238 

Mrs. H. Eikiii, 


478 

1267 

150 

72 

5 

227 

Leitrim House. 

Leeanev, Movjlie, 

Co. Donegal. 


481 

1268 

IH2 

34 

2 

218 

Miss A. Hanly, 


482 

1269 

179 

30 

7 

216 

i'appa House, 


484 

1270 

205 

7 

2 

214 

Cahir, 

Co. Tipperary. 

88 

44)0 ‘ 

1271 

162 

58 


220 

Mrs. M. Lvneli, 


402 

1272 

98 

154 

5 

257 

Knockroe 

Passage East, 

Co. Waterford. 

84 

490 

1273 

155 

61 

1 

217 

Miss M. Mulcaijy, 


496 

1274 

166 

65 

3 

234 

Abbevview, 


497 

1275 

207 

18 


' 225 

Clonmel, 

Co. Tipperary. 

85 

^ 715 

1276 : 

252 1 

12 

4 

268 1 

Miss C. M. Brogan, 


i 718 

1277 

30 

170 

17 

' 226 

Phillistown House, 

Trim, 

Co. Meath. 

86 

: 512 

1278 I 

29 

195 

! 30 

254 

Miss K. Newman, 
Drinadalv, 

; Trim, ‘ 

1 Co. Meath. 

87 

1 

! 517 

1270 

I ; 

’ 226 

11 


; 237 

! Miss M. G'Brien, 


! 518 ; 

1 ; 

1280 

131 

1 

101 

1 

; 233 

:Moyearkey, 

Thurles", 

Co. Tipperan^’. , 

88 

i ' ' 

; 526 " ' ' 

1281 

: 183 

56 

' 2 

: 241 

: Mrs, K, O'DriscolI, ' 

1 Lisloose, 

Tralee, 

1 Co. Kerry, 

80 

' , 1 

i 529 

' ' 1282 

; 108 

, 109 

i 

1 4 

1 221, 

Mrs. C. Roche, 


I 531 ; 

i 1283 

' 142 

i ,75 

; 2 

I 219 

Carrowncully, 


; m i 
? , ' ' I 

; '12:^4 ' 

: 190 

7' ' 

i ' 

J 

206 

Ballinaroeen, Boyle, 

, Co. Rosoommon,. , 


? , I 
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Xumber „ 

Pen PoUet °f , Eggs Laib 

Number Xiimber i 

, Copper ^ Special i First ! Second 
Ring 1 Grade : Grade , Grade 

1 Total 

Owner 

2fi 154, 1206 22 , 200 6 

: 228 

1 

Mr. R. D. Baker, 

Whitehall Towers, 
Rathfarnham, 

Co. Dublin. 

2T 138 1207 30 195 ; 15 

160 1208 180 ^ 45 _ 

i 240 i 
! 225 5 

Mr. W. Bland, 

Sallyford P. F., Rath, 
Portarlington, 

Laoighis. 

aO 173 1210 13 : 200 !« 

t'4 1211 12 TOO ; 21 

229 

; 223 ! 

.Mrs. M. Cauipioii, 
Narraghniore Rectory, 
Baliytore, 

Co. Kildare. 


, 1212 
: 1218 


231 : Mrs. D. C. Cheamlev, 
216 i Salterbridge P. F.", 
The Deeps, 

I Wexford. 


240 i Miss S. Cooke, 

Aske P. F., 
i Gorey, ^ 

Co. Wexford. 


im ; 1215 


36 I 214 f 1216 


50 I im 


235 I Miss S. Deane, 

! Longraigne, 

I Fonlks Mills, 

' Co. Wexford. 


j Mrs. K. Earl, 

I Grantstowii House, 
> Waterford. 


38 

1 m4' i 

1 '225 1 

,| 227 i 

! ! 

1218 ; 
1210 j 
1220 : 

■ i 

216 

165 

18 

52 1 
45 I 
100 ; 

-- : 268 

1 211 

9 ! 217 

1 Mrs. F. Gleeson, 
Tiiiaranna, 

Killaloe, 

Co. Clare. 

■ 4i 

* i 

' '2S6 1 

; 337 , ! 

1224 f 

1225 1 

i 

i 

2f ; 
170 ; 

212 ’ 
51 

j ' 

25 266 : 

6 ; 233 ' 

Mrs. E. Hornidge, 
Tulfarris P. F.,’ 


- > ^ ^ ■ 1®W 

5 

'■ I i 



Blessington, 

Co. TOckiow. 


220 I Mrs. M. G. King, 
239 ^ Beeeh Grove, 
i Donadea. 
■■,",1 Co. Kildare. 


Pen ; 

Pullet 

Number i 
of : 
Sealed ;• 
Copper 
Ring i 


Eggs Laid 


OWNEE 

Number 

Number - 

Special : 
Grade 

First i 
Grade | 

Second 
Grade : 

Total 

‘12 

247 

1228 ! 

32 ■ 

170 

11 

222 

Mrs. L. V. Lane-Ailniau, 
Woodlands, Bandon, 

Co. Cork. 

W, 

254 

1229 

73 ' 

151 

2 

226 

I\liss S. 5ieEliisjott , 


255 

1230 

80 

120 

3 

203 

Bedford, Listowel. 

Co. Kerry. 

44 ‘ ' 

741 

1231 

08 

148 

13 

229 

l\irs. K. Earl, 


74^4 

1232 7 

14 

190 

53 

257 

Grantsiown House, 
Waterford. 

45 

2^15 

1233 ^ 

27 

178 

5 

210 : 

-llrs. 51. A. Idiller, 

^iillview, Lenaniore, 
Hathoweii. 

Co. Longford. 

47 

277 

1234 , 

89 

126 

4 

i 

219 

51rs. E. 51. O’Flynn* 


280 

1235 

138 

71 

— 

209 i 

1 

Proburst, Milford, 
Charleville, 



I 

1 




' 

Co, Cork. 

i 

51 

301 I 

( 

j 

1240 1 

i 

162 i 

71 


233 i 

5liss B. Rafter, 


303 ! 

1241 ; 

221 ; 

9 

— 

230 : 

Knockthomas, Niirney, 


306 1 

1242 

i 

224 

31 ! 

i 

! 

! 

255 ' 

Bagenalstown, 

Co. Carlow. 

52 

{ 

307 

" ' ’ j 

1243 1 

30 

194 

^ 4 ! 

1 228 

Capt. H. M. S. Redmond, 


1 308 

1244 ; 

i ! 

124 

1 128 

I 

1 2 

254 ! 

Popefield, A thy, 

Laoighis. 

" - 

53 

314 

1 

1245 1 

145 

^ 55 

i 

1 ■ 

2 

202 

5Iiss D. Strong, 


315 

I 

I 

1246 1 

! 

; I 

149 

1 84 

2 

1 

235 

Moate House, 

1 Kells (Ceananiius Mor), 

i Co. 5!eath. 

»3 

! 

j 551 

1 

i 

1 1 

i 1288 

1 

182 

47 

! 6 

235 

1 Mrs. H, Brace, 
i Hill Brook, Birr, 

i Otaly. 

05 

! 

: ,562' 

j 1290 

[ 

87 

i 

i 

136 

j 8 

1 232 

! 

1 

5:frs. C. Clarke, 
5l«Manstowii, Ardee, 
i Co. Louth, ' 

§i 

i' ' " 

r ' ' ■ 

r 565 


156 

1 

! , 54 

L, 

! ^ 211 

1 Mrs. 5L Costello,, ;■ ,, 


,1, $00 

1' 'I2te '' ; 

; 202 

i, , tr 

\ ; 

, 219 

j. ..Bus^h, ' ' ' 

'' Kslimorha,:' '7;'.“ 


jv 560,7:':': 


; m , . 

j, -,206 ■■ 

I',' ' 4, ■ 

! ^259; 


f; , ; ’ Z'." ■' 

.7 


J , , ,, ' ' ■„ ■ 

j,,. 

1 ! . ' 

' ' -,Ck>.'Kep*y.'-' , 
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Fen 

Nurnbe-r 


9K 


HI! 


IIM 




im 


107 


108 


. lig 


110 


%n 


FnHet 

Xoraber 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Rin;.5 


Eggs 


Owner 

Xamhi'T 

Special 

Grade 

First 
Grade ■ 

Second 

Grade 

Total 


120-4 

44 

194 

6 

244 

Mrs. M. Cummins, 

Tullogher Poultry Stm, 
Xew Ross, 

Co. Wexford. 

.177 

12! 15 

64 

160 

14 

238 

Mrs. M. Cniite. 

,jTH 

1296 

194 

36 


230 

Tulla, 

r^s2 

1297 

182 

3{l 

1 

222 

Tlsree Castles. 

C'o. .Kilkeimy. 

50!? 

1 298 

103 

113 

1 

217 

Mrs. E, Hodpisis. 

TjOO 

]2!»9 

112 ■ 

113 

5 

230 

Dani^an. Roserea, 

Co. Tipperary. 

— 

— 

■•— 

— 

, 



— ' 

1.507 

1600 

199 

2 


201 

Mrs. H. LaiskUTlL 

Killiriuir, Tullow, 

Co. Wic'kiow. 









— •- — - — 

614 

1602 

199 

21 

4 

224 

5Irs. E. Loughrey, 

615 

1606 

124 . 

116 

2 

242 

Dnimumria, 

616 

1604 

184 

54 

2 

240 

Crusheen, Ennis, 

fin 

iaor> 

192 

8 

— 

200 

(V>. Clare. 

626 

1608 

217 

6 


223 

Mrs. J. MeCartliy. 

628 

; nm 

; 227 



227 

Cahereily Castle, 

Grange, Kilmallock. 

(Vj. IJnierick. 

mm 

KlU) 

74 : 

172 

12 

, 238 

Mrs. 0. McKenna, 
Doagheys, Glasslougl 5 , 

* Co. Monaghan. 

nm 

; 1311 

' 174 

m 

2 

' 212 

! 5Ilss C. Mealiff, 

! Ballliiamona House, 
Tullajiiore, 

Offaly. 

^ §43 

' 1813 

80 ! 

127 

18 

. 225 

; 5lr. P, Meegan, 

644 

'' 1312 

144 ■ 

7g 

2 

' 224 

Brummonreagh, 

fH5 

: 1314 

' 103 

98 

6 

209 

Broomfield, 

Castlebla>mey, 

Co. Monaghan. 

652 

1315 

i 1,7 , 

189 

> 25 

231 

Mrs. M. 5lolyneiix. 

The Decoy, Diiiilaviii. 

: Co. Wk?kiow. 

663 

1316 

! ' ■' ' 

i 172 ^ 

i ' ' 

: , 37 ' 

; 1 

J , 

; 210 

; Mr. W. 5Iiirphy, 

' Skeeter Park, 
j Cleariestown, 

■: Co. Wexford. 
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Pen 

Pullet 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laid 


Owner 

Number 

Number 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

' Second 

1 Grade 

Total 

113 

667 

1317 

IGS 

46 

2 

216 

Miss M. 0'’Donovaiij 
Droniore, Villierstown, 

* 

808 

1318 

207 

I 

j 

208 


671 

1319 

i .3 

149 

; 9 

233 

Cappoquiii, 

Co. Waterford. 

114 ; 

675 , 

1320 

; 131 

98 

! 1 

2.30 

' Mrs. E. iM. OTayiin, 


677 i 

1321 

27" 

■ 175 

; 15 

217 1 

1 

! 

Prohurst, Milford, 
i Cliarleville, 

' Co. Cork. 

i 

115 : 

676 ; 

1322 

131 ’ 

94 

1 j 

i 4 1 

229 

1 Mrs. P. O’Reilly, 


6811 

1323 : 

! 135 ^ 

105 

1 ‘ 

1 

; ! 

241 

1 St. Johnsfort, 

J Ardee, 

1 Co. Meath. 

i 


White Leghoen (88 Pullets). 


i ; 

Pen ; Puliet j 

i Number ; 
! of 

1 Sealed ^ 
Copper 
Ring 


Eggs Laid 


! 

Owner 

I 


I 

Special ' 
1 Grade 

First 

1 Grade 

Second 

1 Grade 

j Total 

67 

! 

1 331 

i 

1023 1 

125 

1 

t 

75 

5 

1 

205 

Mrs. L. Ahern, 

“ The Garrison,” 
Baliymagooley, 

Mallow, 

Co. Cork. 

68 

i i 

t 339 i 

i 1 

1 

1 1024 ^ 

I 1 

1 

181 

t 1 

35 

I 

! 10 

j 

226 , 

Mr. L. Burke, 

Santry Hall, Santry, 

Co. Dublin. 

60 

i 349 1 

: 1026 

i i 

195 

I 39 

2 

286 

Miss K. Cunningham, 


1 351 

i 1027 

151 

304 

6 

261 ! 

Monreade P, F., 


‘ 352 ! 

1 1028 i 

201 

32 

1 

234 1 

Naas, 


353 i 

i 1029 

23 

213 

11 

247 

Co- Kildare- 

61 

1 355 ' 

1030 

190 

47 

j 

237 

Miss A. Fitzgerald, 


! 358 i 

: 1031 i 

i 192 

1 32 

— 

224 

Ardgoul, 


i 359 

1032 

! 188 

64 

3 

255 

Rathkeale, 


1 300 ; 

1 i 

1 1033 

i 76 

149 

1 3 j 

228 

Co. Limerick. 

62 : 

‘ 367 i 

i ■ 

1 

1635 

! 

^ 20 i 

201 i 

i 

! 

I 29 

250 

Bfo. M. E. Higgins, ’ 


1 368 ; 

i 

1036 

' 158 i 

! ' i 

1 ' ' ' " 1 

S3 

, i 

1 2 

243 

j 

i 

^ i 

Carrainaria ' 

Claremoms, 

Co. Mayo. ; 
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Pen Pullet 
Number 'XEmber 


Eggs Laid 


Niifiiber ‘ 
of 

Sealed : 

Copper ' Special '■ First ■ Second ■ 

Ring Grade Grade Grade ; 


OWNEE 


63 

S7S 

Z76 

378 

1037 

1038 
1030 , 

154 ■ 

44 

245 1 

68 

168 

11 ; 

2 

20 

, Mrs. E. Hornidge, 

224 : Tnlfarris P. 

232 Blessington, 

256 Co. IVicklow. 

64 

379 

1040 

i 

112 i 

1 

108 i 


220 ^Irs. J. McCarthy, 


381 

1041 

149 , 

1 

58 ! 

1 

208 ' Calierelly Castle, 

Grange, Kilmallock, 

Co. Limerick. 

65 

385 

1042 1 

220 i 

31 


251 i Miss S. M. Olden, 


386 , 

1043 ! 

125 1 

125 

3 ; 

253 Rockgrove P. F., 


388 

1044 ; 

168 1 

i 

53 

1 ' 

222 Ring, Clonakiltv, 

Co. Cork. 

66 

' 393 1 

i 

1371 i 

215 

f 

5 ' 


220 : Miss E. 51, O'Keeffe, 


394 i 

1372 1 

' 192 

23 

4 

219 i St. Rita's P. Stn., 


! 395 1 

1373 1 

254 

1 

— 

255 1 ' Ljike Yale, 


396 

1374 : 

115 

112 

2 

i 

229 : Ballydesmood. 

Co. Cork. 

67 

i 724 

1375 : 

136 

i j 

1 76 

1 4 i 

216 . Mrs. M. G. King, 


’ 726 

; i 

1376 i 

128 

1 76 

i 

' 5 ; 

! 1 

i _J 

209 Beech Grove, Donadea, 

: Co. Kildare. 

68 

I i 

i 727 ! 

1 

1377 1 

75 

j 

1 143 

j 5 ; 

223 : Rev. Bro. Bergin, 


1 72$ ' 

1 1378 , 

143 

1 88 

! 

231 Our Lady of Lourdes, 


i 729 • 

, 1379 i 

98 

i 130 

5 : 

233 Cahernioyle, 


i 780 1 

138Q 

i ; 

197 

1 

1 ; 

238 , Ardagh, 

Co, Limerick. 

69 

1 413 

1 1381 i 

i 1 

229 

i 

2 

i 

! 1 

i i 

1 1 

231 Mrs, M. E. Shanley, 
Dromard, Dromod, 
i Co. Roscommon. 

76 

i 

; 415 

I 1382 1 

206 

i 

i 22 

! ] 

i i 

228 1 Mrs. J. Simpson, 


1 416 

1 1383 1 

1 1 
i 

^ 175 

1 48 

i 

1 

1 

1 ! 

224 j Cionoulty, 

; Goold^s Cross, 

Co. Tipperary. 
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Light Sussex {12 Pullets). 


Peo 

Pullet 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laid 


OWNKB 

Number 

Number 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

28 

lf>,3 

1209 

52 

179 

9 

240 

Mr. F. S. BrowUj 

Eastwoodj 

Bagenaistown, 

Co. Carlow. 

n7 

220 

1217 

96 

125 

7 

228 

Mr. W. Fraser, 

Twigs Park, 
Maiiorhamiiton , 

Co. Leitrim,. 

49 

291 

1236 

' 26 ' 

205 

20 

251 

; Mrs. E. M. Perceval, 

! Temple House, 
i Baliymote, 

1 Co. Sligo. 

50 

: 295 

' 1237 : 

f 114 j 

1 ! 

109 j 

4 

1 227 

j 

! Miss D. M. Place, 


296 

i 1238 I 

! 186 ! 

26 i 

1 

213 

1 Rosemount, 


! 299 

1 1239 

no i 

1 

112 1 

i 

19 

241 

1 

j New Ross, 

; Co. Wexford. 

54 

321 

1 1247 

^ i 

i 146 ! 

. 

65 i 

1 

i 

! 212 

’ Miss P. Wliite, 


: 323 

; 1248 1 

' 176 1 

52 : 


1 228 

1 

1 

Gortnafiuir P. F., 
Clonmel, 

Co. Tipperary. 


56 

1 147 

; 148 

; 149 

1249 

1250 

1251 

. 

164 

161 

20 

38 : 

42 ^ 

222 

1 

30 

203 

203 

272 

Miss P. Alley, 

Hill P. F., Atbboy, 

Co. Meath. 

94 

; 708 

i 

1289 

149 ' 

! 

100 

1 i 

! 

1 ! 

i 

4 

253 

1 Miss E. Walsh, 
i Ballylemon Lodge, 
i Cappagh, 

! Co. Waterford. 

1 
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Bareeb Rock (0 Pullets). 



X’ timber ’ 
of 


Eggs Laid 



Nii til tier Xuiii'iser 

Sealed 
Copper , 

Special 

First SoeoGtl : 


Owner 


Hincj ' 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Total ' 


Zn 2.‘]0 

122! 

50 ' 

195 

4 

249 

Mr. d. H. Henderson, 

2;u 

1222 

, 101 , 

109 

4 ■ 

214 

Ardrnin, 


i 122S 

K)1 

111 : -- 

212 

Innlsearra, 

Co. Cork. 

00 ^ 501 

1285 

1 46 

■ 1T8 

6 

! 200 

; iiirs. E. A. Heiiderson, 

. 50?^ 

‘ 1286 

29 

: 177 j 5 

; 211 

Ardrum, Iimiscarra, 


Co. Cork. 


92 

: 545 

12S7 : 

40 ; 

173 ; 

8 

221 ' Mrs, N. Browne, 

Biirrane Lower, Knock, 
Ennis. Co. Clare. 


Buff Rock (5 Fuiiets). 


Pen ■ Pullet 

Number ' 
of 


Eggs Laid 




Copper ; 
Ring i 

Special ■ 
Grade 

First ; Second ' 
Grade ; Grade 

Totrd 


105 ! 619 i 

. 623 i 

1 

1306 : 

1307 ; 

134 ■' 

105 i 

73 3 

106 i 2 

210 ' 
213 . 

?*lrs. K. McCabe, 

Derry, Aughnamullen, 
Castleblajmey, 

Co. Monaghan. 

117 i 692 
i 694 

1324 : 

1325 

25 

190 

179 ■ 13 

29 : — 

; 

217 ' 
219 : 

! 

.^Irs. X. RyaOj 

Cluggin House, Ook, 

C'o'. Limerick. 

118 i 702 

! 

i 1 

1326 

! 

1 

i 

1 

23 

j 

1 

179 ) 14 

1 1 

1 

216 ; 

Sister-iii-Cbarge, 

Technical School, 
Stradbally, 

Laoighis. 



Black 

Minorca (1 Pullet). 


! 1 

Pen j Pullet 
Kitmlwj' ' Kiimber 

; Number ! 
i of 
SesLlf'di ' 


Eggs Laid 




Copper i 
Ring j 

Special 

Grade 

First 1 Second 
Grade i Grade 

1 

Total 


1 

m j 340 ^ 

■ j' ■ 

, 1C»5 

1 , 

i , ' ^ 

f; 

74 

1, 

1 

183 j % 

1 ■ 

209 

Mrs. R. Cochrane, 

1 Ttdlyroej'Tremane, 

' €o,. ^RoseoIBInon., ' 








CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Certificates m^ere awarded as follows : — 

(a) A Special Certificate for individual birds laying 220 first grade eggs 
or over. 

(h) A First Class Certificate for individual birds laying 200 but less 
than 220 first grade eggs. 


(c) A Second Class Certificate for individual birds laying less than 
200, but over 170 first grade eggs. 

Individual birds producing more than twenty per cent, of second grade 
eggs were ineligible for Certificates. 

Tlie following Tables give particulars of the number of eggs laid by 
individual birds which qualified for- Certificates, together with the Class of 
Certificate aw^arded in each ease : — 


Table XIV. 

Section I. — Wyandotte. 


Name and Address ; 

OP Owner i 

Pen I 
No. i 

Pullet : 
No. ; 

Eggs Laid : 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 
Grade ' 

Second 
Grade ; 

Total 

Miss P. Alley, ; 

1 1 

1 : 

246 1 

) 

12 j 

258 1 

Special 

Hill Poultry Faroi, i 

j 

2 

184 i 

8 1 

192 i 

Second 

Athboy, 1 

1 

4 1 

218 : 

16 1 

234 ! 

First 

Co. Heath. ; 


5 

216 

12 1 

228 

First 

Hts. W. D. Baker, 

2 i 


193 

25 

220 

Second 

Wliiteliall Towers, 


9 

209 

5 

214 

First 

Ratlifarnliaio, 


10 

180 

— 

180 

Second 

Co. Dublin. 







Rev. Bro. Berlin, 

3 

13 

225 


225 

Special 

Our Daily of Lourdes, 


14 

192 

1 

193 

Second 

Cahermoyle, 


15 

232 



232 

Special 

, Ardagh, 

1 j 

16 

182 

1 

383 

Second 

Co. Limerick. 

1 

'! 

18 

187 


187 

Second 

Rev. J, R. Boyd, | 

4 1 

19 

234 

i j 

' 234 

! Special 

Tlie Rectory, 

j 

20 

205 

16 1 

J 221 i 

First 

Killaloe, ; 

; i 

21 

! 178 

26 1 

1 204 i 

Second . 

Co. Clare. 


23 

209 

I 

S 209 

First 



1 24 , 

218 

1 i 

i 219 

First 

Miss P. Brady, 

1, 5 

25 1 

215 


215 

First 

Newtowiigirfey, 

i' 1 

26 1 

234 

[ 1 

234 

Special 

Ceai'ianaus 

i 

1 I 

29 1 

232 

1 2 : 

234 ; 

Special 

Co. Meath. 

! 1 

! 

1 1 





>!p$. €.^F. Cliearoley, - ' ' 

1 ^ , 1 

34 ! 

■ 195 

16 

1 211 

Second.' , ' 

Gleiadonieeii, ' 


35 ' 

236 

i 8, 

244 ' 

'B'pecial'^ " 

BalliBlassig, 

■ i 


1 '^239 

! 5 ' 

1 244 ' 

Special 

Co, Cork.' ^ ^ " , '■ 


I','.' !'!■ ■' ■ , J 

|' ' 

1" ■■ ■■■ 
f' ' . 

'' 

[ . , , 

s ' ' '' 
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Name and Addeess ! 

OF OWNEE ; 

Pen 

No 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 


Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second | 
Grade ! 

Total 

Mfs. 31. Connolly, 

7 


37 

253 


4 1 

257 

Special 

Curri.iraiiiore 



38 

240 


! 

246 ’ 

Special 

Cqi'v alley, 



39 

250 


2 

258 

Special 

Co, Alonaghan. 


! 

40 

195 


— 

195 

Second 




41 

183 


— ; 

183 

Second 




42 

220 


— , 

220 

Special 

Mis. L. P. CVjx, 

8 


43 

275 


0 : 

281 

Special 

Vietoria Park, 



44 

; 227 


4 ; 

231 

Special 

Doiinycarney, 



45 

: 180 


36 i 

225 

Second 

Co, Dublin, 



46 

; 185 


44 

229 

Second 

Mrs. R, Croasdaiie, 

9 


49 

191 


6 

197 

i 

i 

: Second 

Ryiin, Rosenalisj 


; 

52 

i 185 


— ; 

185 

i Second 

Motmtniellick, 



53 

; 201 


3 

204 

! First 

Laoighis. 



54 

i 201 


35 1 

236 

1 First 

Mrs. M. Deegan, 

j 10 


55 

; 200 


1 

209 

1 First 

Roadside Poiiltry Farm, 

1 







! 

Lodge Park, FresMord, 








1 

Co. Kdkeimy. 

! 

1 




, 


i 


11 

i 

61 

■ 225 

i 

8 1 

233 

! Special 

Mr. W. Frazerj 



62 

' 211 


6 

217 

1 First 

Twigs Park, 



63 

173 


39 ; 

212 

Second 

Mancrhamilton, 



64 

: 247 


— ' 

247 

Special 

Co. Leitnin. 


i 

m 

' 219 


; 

219 

! First 


Mrs. E. Hornidge, ; 

13 ; 

74 

215 ' 

— 

215 

First 

Tulfarris Poultry Farm, ' 

! 

75 

260 

— 

260 

Special 

Blessington, 


76 

232 

4 

236 

Special 

Co. Wicklow. 


77 

213 

— : 

213 

First 



78 

219 

3 ; 

222 

First 

Mr. 4V. F. La-wrence, 

14 

80 

228 ' 

5 

233 

Special 

Clonininch Poultry Farm, 


81 

216 

11 ^ 

227 

First 

Tullamore, 


83 

245 

2 

247 

Special 

Offaly. i 






M,rs. N. MeEiligott, 

15 

85 

213 

3 

216 

First 

Bedford, 


86 

, 190 

' 9 ‘ 

199 1 

Second 

Listowel, 


88 

, 184 i 

2 

186 ! 

: Second 

Co. Kerryn 

i 

89 

. 214 i 

1 1 

213 

First 



90 

j 222 

1 

223 ' 

Special 

Mrs. R- Murphy, 

1 

16 i 

92 

: 240 ; 

4 : 

244 

Special 

Newmth, 1 


93 

' 192 : 

3 

195 

Second 

Waterford. j 


95 

; 218 i 

32 

250 

First' 

1 

' Mw. E. ,11.' O’Ham, i 

i r 

I j 

1 18 i 

103 

1 1 

; 172 : 

1 ' 

1 173 

Second 

MO'raiRgton, CroofcedwocMl, j 


106 

! 204 j 

1 1 

j 205 : 

First 


^ i 

108 ■ 

i 173 1 

23 i 

i '196 i 

Second' 
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Name and Address 
OF Owner 


Eggs Laid Class 

Pen ■ Pullet : ' of 

No. ' No, ' First Second Certificate 

i ' Grade ' Grade ' Total awarded 


*\iiss F. H. Powell, 

Croiienstown, 

Delvin, 

Co. Westmeath. 

19 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

223 

177 , 

187 ^ 

178 
219 

2 

1 

1 

225 

178 

187 

178 

220 

Special 

Second 

Second 

Second 

First 

Miss B. Quain, 

20 

117 

208 ; 

3 

271 

Special 

Anglesboro’ , ! 


118 

246 

8 

252 

Special 

Mitchelstowii, , 


119 

210 

33 

243 

First 

Co. Cork. ; 


120 

223 : 

38 

261 

Special 

Mrs. 31. Stanton, 

21 

123 

1 

210 

1 

211 

First 

Woodlands, 


124 

173 i 

40 

213 

Second 

Glaum ire, i 


126 

221 ^ 

38 

259 

Special 

Co. Cork. 







Mrs. H. Miirphv, 

22 

733 

210 

30 

240 

First 

Newrath,, 


734 

179 i 

12 

191 

Second 

Waterford. 


735 

229 

19 

248 

Special 



730 

208 , 

18 

226 

First 

Miss A. G. Twigg, ! 

23 

133 

224 • 


224 ^ 

Special 

Greenwood, 

1 

134 

194 

— 

194 ' 

Second, 

Malahide, 


135 

255 

— 

255 

Special 

Co. Dublin, 


I 136 i 

211 

i 

211 ; 

First 

i 


137 

1 

260 : 

1 ; 

261 

Special 

3!!ss P. White, : 

24 

' j 

139 

i 

178 I 


178 i 

Second 

Gortnatluir Poultry Farm, 


140 : 

178 ( 

42 1 

220 : 

Second 

Clonmel, 


141 ' 

192 i 

1 1 

193 i 

Second 

Co. Tipperary. : 


142 I 

202 ? 

5 ' 

207 

First 

' 


143 

190 ! 

7 1 

197 

Second 

1.. P. Cox, i 

25 

745 i 

184 1 

10 

200 i 

Second 

Victoria Park, i 


747 i 

234 1 

1 

1 235 

j Special 

Donnycarney, I 


748 i 

222 ' 

13 ! 

! 235 : 

1 Special 

Co. Dublin. ! 


749 i 

269 i 

1 i 

i 270 ; 

Special 

I 


750 i 

181 1 

I 

5 : 

186 

Second 



ITO 


CTiox IL — Sitting Breeds (other than White Wyandotte). 



rri 


Eggs Laid ; Class 

Name and Addbess Fen : Pullet ; . of 

OF OwNEE No No. First j Second , Certificate 

: : Grade ^ Grade ; Total awarded 


Rhode Island Red. 







Rev. Bro. Dominick, 

Agricultiiral College, 

Mount Bellew, 

Co, Galway. 

*55 

205 

181 ' 

8T 

218 

Second 


Rhode Island Ned. 


Mrs. K. Earl, 

Graiitstown House. 

Waterford. 

m 

212 ■ 
214 : 

192 

219 

5 

13 ' 

197 : 

232 ‘ 

Second 

First 

Light Susse.}'. 

! 

1 





Mr. \V. Frazer. 

37 ; 

217 ' 

171 ; 

5 ! 

176 1 

Second 

Twigs Park, Maiioriiamilton, ' 

I 

220 

221 ! 

7 

228 i 

Special 

Co. Leitrim. ^ 

! 

i 

i 




Rhode Island Red. 

i 

1 

I 

i 

j 


Mrs. F. Gleesoii, i 

38 1 

224 . 

26S 1 

— i 

268 : 

Special 

’'rintu'ana, Kilialoe. 

1 

225 i 

230 

1 i 

211 ; 

Blrst 

Co. Clare. i 


227 j 

208 , 


217 

First 

Barred Rock. 

, 






Mr. J. S. Henderson, 

39 i 

230 

245 

4 i 

249 . 

Special 

Ardrum, ' 


231 

210 

4 

*214 ! 

First 

Imiiscarra, ’ 


232 

174 

— 

174 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


233 

203 

— . 

203 

First 



234 

191 

2 

193 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 







Mrs. E. Hornidge, 

40 i 

236 ' 

241 j 

25 

266 j 

Special 

Tiilfarris Poultry Farm, 

1 

237 , 

230 

3 

233 i 

Special 

Blessington, 


238 ? 

180 j 

4 

184 i 

Second 

Co. Wicklow. ! 


239 ; 

199 ; 

2 

201 j 

Second 



2-M) ; 

198 i 

6 

204 j 

Second 

1 

Rhode Island Red. ; 


■ ■ " i 

j 

i 


! 



Mrs. M. G. King, i 

41 

241 

187 i 

1 1 

i 188 

Second 

Beeeli Grove, Donadea, i 


: 243 j 

225 

i 4 

1 229 

Special 

Co. Kildare. | 


1 244 

1 233 . 

6 I 

239 

Special 

Rhode Mmid Red. \ 







Mrs. L. V. Lane-Allman, ! 

42 

247 

211 

11 

222 

First 

Woodlands, Bandon. I 


251 

196 

43 

289 

Second 

Co. Cork. 







Rhode Island Bed. 





i 


Miss S. MeF.Bigott» 

43 ^ 

254 

224 

2 

226 : 

Special 

Bedford, Listowel, 


255 

201 

3 

204 i 

,, First ^ 

Co. Kerry, ' ; 


256 

ISO 

5 ' 

185 

, '' 'Second , 

' ' ' ' 
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Eggs Laid 

[ 

Class 

Name and Address 

Pen 

Pullet 


- 

! 

of 

OF OWNEB 

No. 

No. 

First 

Second I 


Certificate 




Grade 

Grade 

Total 

awarded 

HhjM'k h'tuid lied. 







Mrs. K. Eurl, 

44 

739 

195 

, 47 

242 

Second 

(irai'itstowR House, 


741 

i 210 

13 : 

229 

First 

Waterforci. 





I 


Hhud!' Island lied. 





! 


Mrs, M. A. Milter, 

45 

205 

: 205 

5 

210 

1 First 

Mi iK'iew, Leiiaiiiore , 







Co. LDiaifurd. 






1 

Rhode hiand Red. 







Miss M. O’Donovaii, 

40 

274 

1B3 

2 

: 185 

; Second 

1 Irornore, Viliierstown , 


275 

, 194 

29 

, 223 

Second 

Cappoquiii, 


270 

199 

1 

200 

Second 

Co. M’ateri\)rd. 




i 



Rhode Iskmd Red. 







Mrs. E. M. OM^lyiifi, 

4T 

' 277 

: 215 

4 

219 

First 

Pruhiirst, i\iilford, 


279 

: 171 

7 

, 178 

Second 

Charleviile, 


280 

209 

— 

209 

First 

Co. Cork. 







Lighi Sime.r. 







Rev. J. R. O'Houike, 

48 

283 

180 

1 

' 187 

Second 

Biaak Lion Poultry Farm, 


280 

190 

1 

191 

Second 

Blue Ball, Tiiilaiiiore, 




j 




Offaly. 


Ll^ht Stisise^x, 


Mrs. E. M. Perceval, 

Temple House, 

Ballymote, 

Co. SIIho. 

49 

290 

291 

294 

175 * 

231 

196 1 

2 

20 

6 

177 

251 

202 

Secxmd 

Special 

Second 

Light Sussex. 

Miss I). M. Place. 

50 

295 

i 

223 ' 

4 

227 

Special 

Rosemouritj New Ross, 


290 : 

212 i 

1 

213 

First 

Co, Wexford. 


299 

222 ' 

19 

241 

.. 

Special 

Rhode Isicmd Red. 

Miss B, Rafter, : 

51 ■ 

301 j 

233 i 


233 

Special 

Knockthomas. 


302 ■ 

194 i 

— 

194 

: Second 

Xurney, : 


303 

230 i ■ 

— 

^ 230 

i Special 

Bagenalstown, 


304 1 

171 

1 ' 

1 172 

1 Second 

Co. Carlow. i 


300 I 

255 

— 

! 255 

1 Special 

Rhode Mmd Red. 

1 





i 

€apt. H, M. S, Reiinioncl. 

52 

307 i 

224 ' 

4 

. 228 

i Special 

Popefield, At lays 

; 

3C)S ! 

252 : 

2 

- 254 

1 Special 

lAioIgbls, ’ 


311 

182 ; 

23 

! 205 

Second 


173 


i ; Eggs Laid Class 

Name and Address , Pen i Pullet , of 

OF Owner • No. ; No. | First | Second ’ Certificate 

' Grade Grade : Total , awarded 


Rhode Island Red. 

.\Iiss D. Strong, 

Moate House, 

Kells (Ceanaimus Hor), 

Co. ^feath. 

53 

314 ! 

315 

200 

233 

2 

2 

202 
235 , 

First 

Special 

Light Sussex. 







Miss P. White, 

54 

319 

197 

— 

19T : 

Second 

Gortiiafluir Poultry Farm, 


321 

212 ' 

1 

213 i 

First 

Clonmel, 


323 

228 

— ; 

228 : 

Special 

Co. Tipperary. 


324 

189 ; 

8 

197 : 

Second 

Light Sussex. 







Miss P. Alley, 

56 

147 

202 i 

1 ' 

203 i 

First 

Hill Poultry Farm, 


148 

203 : 

— I 

203 ! 

First 

Athboy, 


149 

242 , 

30 

272 1 

Special 

Co. Meath. 





: 


Section III.- 

-Any Non-Sitting Breeds 






Eggs Laid 

Class 

Name and Address 

Pen 

Pullet 




of 

OP Owner 

No 

No. 

First i 

Second i 


Certificate 




Grade 

Grade j 

Total 

awarded 

White Leghorn. 



1 




Mrs. L. Ahern, 

57 

331 

200 

5 

205 

First 

“ The Garrison," 


334 

195 

21 

216 

Second 

Balljunaffooiv, 


335 

176 

2 

178 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


336 

197 

— 

197 

Second 

White Leghorn. 







Mrs. L. Burke, 

58 

338 

198 

3 

201 

Second 

Saiitry Hall, Santry, 


339 

217 

10 

227 

First 

Co. Dublin, 


342 

180 

— 

180 

, Second 

Black Alinorca. 







Mrs. R. Cochrane, 

59 

346 

206 

2 

208 

First 

TuUyroe, Tremane, 







Co. Roscommon. 







White Leghorn. 



i 



1 

Miss K. Cunningham, 

60 

349 

1 234 

2 

236 

Special 

Monreade Poultry Farm, 


350 

199 

9 

208 

Swnd 

Naas, 


3ol 

1 255 

6 

261 

Special 

Co. Kildare. 


352 

j 233 

1 

234 

SpecIM 


f 

I 353 

! 236 

11 

247 

Spwial ' '' 


! 

I' 

I 354 

1 

1 

11 '' 

201 ^ 

! 

' ^Swnd 





174 





Eggs Laid 

Class 

Xams an'o Address 

Pen 

Pullet 




of 

OF Owner 

No, 

No. ' 

First 

Second 


Certificate 




Grade 

Grade 

Total 

aw’-arded 

Lviikt}i‘h. 







MisN A. Fitz'ji-ralt!. 

in 

ff55 

237 

— 

23T 

Special 



350 

179 

29 

208 

Second 

Jlathkt'iiie. 


358 

224 

— 

224 

Special 

Ci». Liniend:, 


3511 

252 

3 

255 

Special 



360 

2*25 

3 

228 

Special 

IVkik Leghorn. 







>lrs. M. E, 

r»‘2 

367 

221 

29 

250 

Special 

Camunarlii Loda:€‘, 


368 

241 

2 

243 

Special 

Clareoiofris. C'o. ^layo. 







White Lcs^/k/he 







E. Hornids4'C\ 

Off 

373 

222 

2 

224 

Special 

Tuifarris Ponitrv Fariri, 


370 

212 

20 

232 

First 

BlessihgUin, 


377 

174 

3 

177 

Second 

€o. Wicklow. 


378 

25(5 

•—* 

250 

Sr»ecial 

White Leghuft^i. 







Mrs. J. McCfir!:ln% 

64 

379 

220 

— , 

220 

Special 

faherellv Castle, 


380 

195 

9 

204 

Second 

Granpft% Kiiroalloek. 


381 

207 

1 

208 

First 

€o. Limeriek. 


383 

209 

11 

220 

First 

White Leghorn, 


I 





Miss S. M. Olden, 

05 

1 385 j 

251 

— 

‘251 

Special 

Roefcgrove Poultry Farm, 


386 ' 

250 

3 ■ 

253 

Special 

Ring, Clofiakilty, 


: 387 I 

179 ' 

1 

180 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


388 : 

221 

J . 

222 

Special 



389 

198 

1 

199 

1 Second 



390 : 

189 

42 

231 

Sec'Dnd 

White Leghorn. 







Miw E. M. O’Keeffe, 

0»} 

393 

220 

— 

i 220 

Special 

St. Rita’s Poultry Station, 


394 

215 

4 

i 210 

First 

'Lake Vale, Ballydesnjood, 


395 ; 

255 ! 

, — 

. 255 

Special 

Co. Cork. 

' i 

396 1 

227 ' 

2 

229 

Special 

White Leghorn, ' 

1 ' i 

1 


i 




M,rs. M. G. King, 

1 67 ; 

721 i 

180 ' 

13 

■ 193 

Second 

'Beecili Grove, 


723 j 

1S7 I 

4 

' 191 

Second 

Bonadea, i 

1 j 

724 ! 

212 

4 

: 216 : 

; First 

Co, Kildare. i 

i 1 

725 1 

199 : 

: 28 

; 227 

Second 


i i 

1 ' 

' 726 1 

: 204 

5 

209 

First 

^Leghorn, 

i i 

! i 

1 ; 

i 

i i 

r " 

[ 

i 



, Ilev. Bro, Bergia, 

m i 

727 1 

1 218 

^ 5 

■ 223 

First 

, ' Out' X^ady of JCoErdes, 

1 

728 : 

i 231 

; — 

= 231 

1 Special 

; 'Cafeermoyle, , ' ■ ^ ■ 

i 

■720 I 

1 228 

I 5 

; 233 

: Special 

' ' Atdaeff. 


i ■ 730 ' 

238 

1 i 

' 238 J 

i ■ Special 

Co* limeiiek. ' 

i . 

' '731 ■ 

: 195 

i 15 ' 

1 210 ’ 

1 ^ ^Second 

' ''' ' ■' ' ' 

i ' 

■j : ' 

;■ 732 : 

i 197 

i 

i 1 ' 
! ^ 

1 A9B ; 

1 , ' . ' 

! , Se^nd 
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Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Pen 

Xo 

■ Pullet ; 
Xo. 

Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

First Second ■ 




Grade ■ Grade Total 

awarded 


White Leghorn. 


.Mrs. M. E. Slninlev, 

: 

, 412 ' 

1 S5 



185 

' Second 

Droniard, Droniod, 


413 

231 

— 

' 231 

Spccin! 

Co* Roscommon. 


414 . 

180 

25 

211 

Second 


White Legh(*rn. 


Mrs. J* Simpson, 

Clonoiilty. 

Gocild's Cross, 

Co. Tipperary. 

TO 

415 

416 

■ 417 , 

228 

188 

1 

4 

228 ' 
22C 

1 92 

Special 

.Special 

Second 

White Leshorn. 







Mrs, M. A. A’alsli, 

71 

■ 421 ^ 

199 

31 

230 . 

Second 

U'ardstown, 


42S 

172 ' 

13 

185 

Second 

Athboy, 


, 425 i 

193 : 

S 

196 ; 

Second 

C’o. Metdii. 


126 

197 : 

4.5 ' 

242 

Second 


Section IV. — White 'Wyandotte. 

Station Holders. 

1 Eggs I.aid , Class 

Name and Address ; Pen ■ Pullet ' ^ of 

OF Owner 

: No. 

No, 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Certificate 

aw’arded 

i\Ir. A. Macke^'. 

72 

713 

179 

23 

202 

Second 

Tallaght. 

Co. Dublin. 

: 






iMIss M. M. Bow'e, 







Graimieavalia, Errill, 

73 

429 

201 

4 

205 

First 

Ballybropliy, Laoighis. ; j 

Miss ,M. Byrae, 

i 

74 

433 

177 

8 

185 

Second 

Montevideo, 


435 

205 

6 

211 

First 

Roserea, 

Co. Tipperary. 

; 

438 

212 

1 

213 

First 

^Irs. M. P. Carviile. 

1 

i 75 

439 

173 

' ' ' ' 

2 

175 

Second 

Carrickaslane House, 
Castleblavnev. 


442 

245 


245 

Special 

Co. Monaghan. 







Mrs. M. Colleran, 

: 76 

447 

231 

3 

234 

Special 

CraEaghmore, x\thlone, 

' Co, Roscommon. 


448 

198 

10 

208 

Seco.n£T 

■ , ' , ' ^ '4: 

Miss M. Creniin, 

i 

i 77 

4S2 

175 

4 

170.'' 

Second , 

Granayorig, , , , „ , 

! 

... 4S8' 

mn 

. , ',3 ' 

216 

First 

, ^ Newiparket, ; 


■' 455- 

\ . 249 


1 2S9 

, Special 

Co. Cork. ' , : , ■ 


[, 456. 

185 

1 ■ , 

j.' ■ ;32'- 

217 

i . . . ' , 

Second 
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Eggs Laid Class 


Xamj-.: \si) ADDii::s> 

O!- (JWNER 

Pen 

Xo. 

Ihiliet 

Xk3. 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

of 

Certiftcate 

awarded 

Miss i\. Cullen. 

Cinone Hou^e., Templemore, 

Co. llpfierary. 

TH 

458 

193 

- 

193 

Second 

.Mrs. M. Droliun. 


-it>5 

tr>iT>v> 


222 

Sfiecial 

Balh'nevio. 


4f>7 

255 


255 

Special 

Carriek-on-Suir, 







(V>, Waterford. 







Mrs, R. B. Eadkn 

80 

469 

171 

18 

189 

Second 

The Poplars. 


470 

225 

8 

233 

Special 

Beaufort . 


471 

220 

I 

221 

Special 

Co. Kerry. 


472 

206 

— 

206 

First 



473 

225 

2$ 

253 

Special 

Mrs. R. Elkjin 

81 

470 

234 

4 

238 

Special 

Leitrim House. 


478 

222 

5 

227 

Special 

Leeaney. 







Co. Donegal. 







Miss A. flaniy. 

82 

481 

216 

*1 

218 

First 

Cappa House, 


: 482 

209 

7 

210 

First 

Cahir. 


483 

173 

4 

177 

Second 

Co. Tipperary. 


484 

; 212 

2 

214 

First 



480 

175 

8 

183 

Second 

Mrs. M, Lynch, 

83 

' 487 

172 


172 

Second 

Knockroe. 


490 

, 220 

— 

220 

Special 

Passage East, 


491 

i 194 

5 

109 

Second 

Co, IVaterford. 


' 402 

' 252 

5 

257 

Special 


Miss M, Blulcaiiy, 

Abbey view, 

Clonmel, 

Co. Tipperaiyn 

; 84 

493 

406 

497 

408 

216 

281 

225 

178 

1 

3 

5 

217 

234 

225 

183 

First 

Special 

Special 

Second. 

Miss C. M, Brogan, 

i 

J 85 

715 

264 

4 

268 

Special 

Phillistown House, 


718 

209 

17 

226 

First 

Trim, Co. Meath. 







Miss K. Newman, 

i 86 

1 512 

; 224 

' 30 

1 254 i 

Special 

. , Driiiadaly, 


1 513 

’ 195 ' 

; 24 

i 219 

Second 

Trim, 


515 

1 185 

i 17 

202 

Second 

Co. Meath. 







Miss 0'’Brien> 

1 ; 

i 517 

; 237 


i 237 

1 

Special 

' ' Moycarkey, Thurles, 

,, ' 1 . Tipperary. 

1 

I 

i 318 

: 232 

! 

1 

I 1 

! 233^ ! 

Special 

1 


irr 


Eggs Laed Class 


Name axi"? Address 

OF OW’NER 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Tola! 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

.’\Irs. K. O'Driscoll, 

88 

525 

189 


189 

Second 

Lisloose. 


526 

239 

o 

241 

Special 

Tralee, 

Co. Kerry. 


! 528 

190 

3 

193 

Second 


Mrs. C. Rodie. 

89 

529 

21 T 

4 

221 

First 

Carrowncully, 


531 

217 

2 

219 

First 

Ballinameen, Boyle, 

Co. Boscommon. 


533 

206 

_ 

206 

First 


Section V, — Sitting Breeds (other than White Wyandotte). 
Station Holders, 


Eggs Laid Class 

Name and Address Pen Pullet . ' of 

OF Owner No. , No. : First Second : ’ Certificate 

■ Grade ' Cxiade , Total awarded 


Barred Back. 

Mrs. E. A. Henderson, 90 

Ardrum, Iiinisearra, i 

Co. Cork. ; 

591 ; 224 : 6 ' 230 Special 

593 206 i 5 211 First 

Barred Mock. 

Sister M. Aiphonsus, 91 

R. D. E. School, 

Swinford, Co. Mayo. 

538 

540 

178 : 4 182 Second 

187 i 3 ' 190 ' Second 

} 

Barred Bock, 

N. Browne, j 92 

Burrane Low’er. Knock, i 

Ennis, Co. Clare. ; 

543 

545 

180 

213 

1 i 181 : Second 

8 , 221 ' First 

jRhode Island Red. \ 

Mrs, H. Bruce, i 93 

Hill Brook, i 

Birr, Offaly. 1 

54T 

551 

179 

229 

6 

179 

235 

Second 

Special 

Light Sussex. 

Miss E. Walsh, | 94 

Ballylemon Lodge, i 

Cappagh, Co. Waterford. 

708 

i 

249 

4 

258 

Special 

Bhade Island Bed. 

Mrs. C. Clarke, : 95 

Mullanstown House, ; 

Ardee, Co. Louth. ; 

1 562 

564 

223 

196 

i 

8 

231 

196 

Special 

Second 

BMde Island Bed. i 

Mrs. M- Costello, * 96 

Duagh, : 

Kiluioraa, i ' , 

Co. Kerry. . J ■ ■■ ■■ 

, 565 ! 210 

566 ' 219 

■■ '567 1 172 

569 ■! . 255 
■■■570^ ISO', 

1 

i , ,4 

! 

211 

21t 

172^ 

/ 259^ 
jm 

Firat: ■ 

' FlKt, 
'Seeond,, 
Special’ 
Sewd 






Sami: Adbhess 

OF ChVXIlil 

P.r,,-'. 

IHdkr ; 
■ Xo. ' 

EGFrS Laid 


Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

\ FE 

Xo. 

Fir.st ^ Sex'ond I 
Grade ^ Grade ; 

Total 

Hit&df. Rfd, 

.\lrs, M. Cniriroiiis, 

1?T 

572 

23B 6 

244 

Special 

Tullo^her Pi'-iiltry Stalioa, 
Xew Ku'.s, Co. Wexford. 


;>7 4< 

180 22 

208 

Second 


Hhodc Idwid Red. 


.llrs. 31. Cruite, 

98 

57 T 

224 

14 

238 

Special 

Tiilla, Tlirer I'a.'^.lles. 


578 

220 


230 

Special 

Co. Kilkeiisiy. 


582 

221 

1 

222 

Special 


Buff Roc’;. 


Mrs. 3L T. F'frencli, 

um 

586 

181 

10 ' 

19! 

1 Second 

.Poiilfailk*,*' Xew Ross, 







Co. V^rxiVirrl. 







Rhndr Islam! Ik'd. 







3iK. E. 31. rnnhilm. 

■ 101 

596 

181 

1 

182 

Second 

Dangaii, 


597 ■ 

183 

18- ; 

201 

Second 

Roscrea, 


599 

216 

1 

217 

: First 

Co. Tipperary. 


600 

225 

5 

230 

Special 

Barred Back, 







3Irs. 31. A. KeOv, 

102 

601 

179 

3 ' 

182 

Second 

Carronstown, 


604 

175 

7 

182 

1 Second 

Ballivor. 


606 

187 

3 " 

190 

Second 

Co. Meath. 







Rhode Island Red. 






j 

i 

Mrs. H. Lan^reil, 

■ 103 

607 ■■ 

201 

— 

201 

j First 

Kiiliniire, 


oil i 

184 

— 1 

184 

! Second 

Tullow, 


612 

173 ^ 

3 1 

176 

1 Second 

Co. Wicklow. 







Rhode Mand Red. 






j 

! 

Mrs. E. Lotigbrey, 

104 

: 613 ■ 

176 

1 : 

177 

: Second 

Dmiramijias" 


: 614 : 

220 ' 

4 ! 

224 

1 Special 

Cnisbeen, 


i 615 ; 

240 

2 

242 

I Special 

Co. Clare. 

; 

' 616 ; 

238 

2 

240 

' Special 



, 017 

200 i 


200 

1 First 



= 618 

197 1 

9 ; 

206 

Second 

Bujf Rock. 





i 

1 


K. McCabe, 

105 

i 619 

207 

3 ; 

210 

^ First 

Dem^ Aughnamiilleo, 


623 

211 

2 

213 

First 

C^stleblayney, 







Co, Monaghan. 




1 

1 


Rkads Island Red. 


: 


i 

i 


Mrs. J, 3IcCarthy, 

i 106 

i 626 

223 . 

i 

223 

1 Special 

Caiaerelly Castle^ 


1 628 ' 

227 ; 

. — i 

227 

Special 

Graosej Kilimlloek, 






1 

' , Co, LkoerlcS:, 

, . , 1 

i , ; 


1 





EoGri Eaib 


Xa3IE and Address 

OF Chvxfk 


Class 

Pen Piiliet ' , — ' — of 

Xo. Xo. : First ' Second Certilieate 

Grade ' Grade ■ Total ' awarded 


miGfk IshNd Red. 


Mix. 0. ^icKemia, 

Doaii'heys, 

Glasslongfi, 

Co. Moiuighan. 

lOT 

032 ! 

. (m 

034 

180 

240 

17a 

11 

12 

5 

107 

258 

J80 

Second 

Special 

Second 

iihi'Mk IsJaad Red. 







Miss C. Mo.'illff, 

108 

038 

210 

’ 2 

212 

First 

Ba 11 i ua 111 oiia II on se , 


. 630 : 

184 

8 ; 

192 , 

; Second 

Tull a mo re. 


640 

176 

5 i 

ISI 

Second 

Offalv. 


042 i 

190 

13 ; 

203 

' Se^cond 


Rhode Isimui Red. 


Mr. P, Meegan. 

109 

643 i 

207 : 

18 1 

225 

First 

Dniimiioiiveaghy Broomtieid, 


644 : 

222 : 

2 i 

224 ‘ 

Special 

Castieblayney, 


645 i 

203 ^ 

6 i 

209 1 

First 

Co. Monaghan. 


648 i 

109 ; 

3 ! 

1 202 ' 

Second 


Rhode Island Red. 




i 

i 



Mib, M. Molvneux, 

110 

! 649 : 

177 ; 

11 ! 

188 

Second 

The Decoy, 


651 : 

191 

2 1 

193 , 

Second 

Duiilavin. 

Co. IVicklow. 


652 

206 ; 

1 

25 ; 

231 

First 


Rhode Island Red. 

Mrs. M. B, Morrissey, 

Ballyeoe House, Dungar'^.'an, 

Co. Waterford. 

111 

657 

658 

174 

197 

I 

175 

197 

Second 

Second 

Rhode Island Red. 







51 r. W. 5liirphy, 

112 

662 

191 

— 

191 

Second 

SkeetcT Park, 


664 

197 

1 

198 

Second 

CieariestowB, 


665 

209 

1 

210 

First 

Co. Wexford. 


666 

197 

4 

201 

Second 

Rhode Island Bed. 







Miss 51. O’Donovan, 

113 

667 

214 

2 

216 

First 

Dromore, 


668 

208 



208 

First 

Villlcrstown, Cappoquin, 


670 

183 

— 

183 

Second , ' 

Co. Waterford. | 

! 

1 671 

224 

0 : 

233 

Special 

Rhode Isimui Red. 

i 

! 






Mrs. E. 5L O’Fiynn, 

114 

i 673 ^ 

197 

1 

198 

Second 

ProhujTst, 

1 

I 675 i 

220 

1 

230 

Special 

Milford, I 


i 676 1 

198 1 

1 

109 

Second 

Cliarieviile, 


677 ! 

202 1 

15 

217 i 

First 

CM. C-ork. 

1 ^ 

1 ; 

678 1 

184 ' 1 

4 

188 

.Second 

Rhode Island Red. 

Mrs. P. O’ReiHy, , i 

1 ! 

!"115 i 

■ 

1 670 

1 

225 i 

i 

1 i 

[ i 

1 4 1 

•229 

Sipeeial ■ 

St. Johnsfort, .\rdee, ^ 

I'.. 1 

' 680 I 

240, '! 

! i 1 

241 

Special 

Co.'' Meath., ''' i 

1' '■ Vi 

1 

! j 

■ ,'l 

i ■ '1 

i ' 
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Eggs Laid Class 

axd Fen Pullet — of 

03 - Ows'EK '■ Xo. ■ 'So, ' First .Second' : Certificiite 

Grade ’ Grade , Total ' awarded 


Efrrred Rack. 


B. f-^nwer. 

slif'3, i rue. liii tiers town, 

Lfi. ■(Vuteru'ird. 

116 

688 . 

186 

UJ 

202 

Second 

Buff Hock. 

Airs. X, Kyan, 

j 117 

i 692 

204. i 

13 

217 

First 

(Ingxin House, Dola, 


; 693 : 

176 

— 

17G 

Second 

Co. Liw. crick. 


094 : 

219 i 

— 

219 

First 


Eiiff Rock, 


Sister-in-Charge, 

: 118 

^ 6S9 

184 : 

16 

200 : 

Second 

Technieai Schexd, 

Strad bally, 

Laoighis. 

1 

i 702 . 

! i 

202 1 

14 i 

216 < 

First 


Table XV. 


Number aud percentage of Pullets of each Breed which qualified for 

Certificates of Merit. 


1 

Number ■ 
of 

Pullets 

for 

full Period 

Number 

of 

Certificates 

Awarded 

Percentage 

of 

Pullets 

awarded 

Certiheates 

Pereent'Sge Distribution 

Breed 1 

1 

Special ' 

First 

Class 

Second 

Class 

White Wyandotte .. 

230 

142 

o/ 

,/o 

61.7 

fh' 

,'0 

23.0 

O' 

/a 

17.4 

O-'" 

-'0 

21.3 

Rhode Isiand Red .. 

218 

120 

55.0 

18.5 1 

12.4 

26.1 

W'lilte Leghora 

74 

59 

79.7 

33.8 

12.1 

33.8 

Light Sussex . . | 

; 43 i 

21 

48.8 

18.6 

9.3 

20.9 

.JIarred. Rock 

: 31 

15 

48.4 

6.5 ; 

12,9 

29.0 

B«ff Bock ..! 

19 j 

8 

42.1 

: — 

26.3 1 

. 15.8 

Black Mtorra 

O' : 

1 

1 20.0 ; 

; 

20,0 


White S?|iiscx 

5 

1 ' ■ 

j ' 

i 

1 

' j 

— , 

. > Ail Breedsi * . 

i 

! 

1 

1 ’ a«« 

* i 

[ ms I 

i :■ ' :i 

'! 

1 

, A®. 8' 

i ' 1 :■ ^ 


1 ' 

1 

1"'',. V 
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Table XVI. 


The foiiowiog Table gives the number of pullets that died during the Test, 
and the Cause ot death in each case : — 


Dale 

of 

Death 

Number 

uf 

Fiiilet 

Xuinber 

of 

Pen 

Breed 

Cause of Death 

If5;54 
OeL 16 

357 

61 

While Loi^'hcrn . . 

Hifemorrhage from the ovarv. 


320 

54 

IJf/ht Si3s,seK 

Rupture of the cloaca and protrusion 
of the boards through the rupture. 

Nov. 21 

58 S 

160 

ihu'T ilnek 

Perltooilis and. leukaeraia. 

I’li 

r>o 

!0 

Wliite Wyandotte 

Enteritis. 

Dee. a 

162 

2 V 

Hhntie Diand lied 

Large ovarian tumour (sarcoma). 

„ 12 

696 

117 

.Buil i'iu:‘k 

Peritonitis. 

„ 24 
1935 

374 

63 

While Lefjiiorn . . 

Gout. 

Jan, 9 


79 

White Wvandotte 

Gout. 

„ 9 

523 


White Wvandotte 

Fattv liver. 

„ 10 

576 

97 

'Fihode island lied 

Gout. 

„ 19 

305 

51 

Khode Islanti Hed 

Gout. 

„ 21 

630 

1(10 

Rhode Island Hed 

Extensive tuberculosis. 

„ 21 

56 

10 

White W'eandotte 

Coccidiosis and intestinal round worms 

„ SI 

325 

55 

White Sussex 

Inflammation of the oviduct. 

Feb. 5 

527 

88 

While Wyandotte 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

„ 13 

495 

84 

While Wyandotte 

Tuberculosis and haemorrhage from a 
ruptured liver. 

13 

595 

101 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

15 

559 

95 

R!‘iode Island Red 

Advanced tuberculosis. 

21 

204 

34 

Rhode Island Red 

Enteritis and a fatty liver. 

25 

203 

34 

Rhode island Red 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct ; also affected with tuber- 
culosis. 

„ 25 

! 636 

107 

; Rhode Island Red 

! Tuberculosis. 

Mar. 2 

; 025 

' 106 

Hliode Island Hed 

Tuberculosis. 

2 

! 714 

72 

i "White WyandoRe 

Tuberculosis. 

’’ 12 

■ 411 

69 

. White Lc'^^horn . . 

Haemorrhage from a small blood 
tumour on wing. 

„ 13 

! 28S 

^ 48 

Li^ht Sussex 

Gout. 

*22 

! 58 

: 10 

i White Wyandotte 

Leukaemia. 

» 23 

i 33 

1 6 

i White Wyandotte 

Gout. 

„ 25 

1 102 

i 17 

i Wliite Wyandotte 

Leukaemia, 

»» 25 

1 202 

I 

1 84 

j Rhode Island Red j 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

„ 26 

1 561 

95 

j Rhode Island Red i 

; Tuberculosis. 

April 3 

1 441 

i 

1 75 

1 White Wyandotte | 

Haemorrhage from a ruptured liver 
which was affected with tuberculosis. 

» 10 i 

[ 7344 

i 

59 

Black Minorca ,J 

i 1 

Chronic peritonitis and iniammation of 
the oviduct. 

„ 17 : 

I 219 

' 37 

j Light Sussex 

Chronic peritonitis. 

5, 18 i 

( 009 , 

; 113 

1 Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

,5 2S 

740 

■ 44 

1 Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

23 

1 341 

58 : 

White Leghorn . . 

^ Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

„ 24 

432 

73 

IVhite Wyandotte 

Tuberculosis. 

» 2S 

050 j 

111 

Rhode Island R^' 

; Tuberculosis. 

A, 2T 

443 1 

75 

White Wyandotte 

I Tuberculosis., , , 

May 8 

424 1 

' 71 

j White I^eghom *. 

1 Internal tumours (sarcomata). 

11 : 

»9S ' ,1 

. ' 66 

1 W’hite Leghorn *.» 

Leukaemia and intestinal tapeworms 

14 j 

' 1 

' 1 

, ' 73 

1 ; 

i White 4Vyandotte. 

Feritonitis and tnfiamination of the 
ovMuct. 

n' 17 


i ' 10' ' i 

1 White ',WF^49tte "1 

" Feritpnitis.' 
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of 

Ociiili 

SnraheT 

of 

Pullet 

Number 

of 

Pen 

Breed 

Cause of Death 

yu\ 

4 47 

7u 

Wliik* IVyaiidotP^ 

Peritonitis and iiiflamoiatioii of the 
oviduct and gout. 



9! 

Burred iictek 

Tuberculosis and liaeinorrhage from tlie 

ovarv. 



C4 

White Legiiorii . . ■ 

Tuberculosis. 

.. :]] 

>7 

15 

White IVvandotte 

Gout. 

.I'.iae a 

5S5 

'iOy 

Bull' Hoct 

Chronic inttammaiion of the oviduct. 

„ fi 

Ifffi 

34 

Rhode Island Red 

Tumours- in the kidnevs (sarcomata). 

„ 11 

i;2i 

105 

Buff Rock 

Leukaemia. 

|0 
«,«, i — 

07! 

02 

7Viiite Leghorn . . 

Peritonitis and iudaniniation of the 
oviduct. 

„ 14 

4511 

76 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 

oviduct. 

,, -4 

dU 

64 

White Leghorn . . 

Tuberculosis. 

25 

im 

16 ' 

White Wvandotte 

Gout and inllainmation of the oviduct. 

o 2f'5 ' 

485 , 

82 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

27 ' 

428 ; 

73 ; 

i 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis and inflammation of the 
oviduct. 

29 ! 

404 : 

74 i 

i 

lYhite Wyandotte 

Peritonitis following inflammation of 
the oviduct. 

July 3 ! 

201 

34 j 

Rhode Island Red i 

Coccidiosis and tapeworms, also affected 
with gout. 

5 ’ 

627 i 

106 i 

Rhode Island Red ■ 

Tuberculosis. 

« 8 ' 

494 i 

84 ’ 

W’'hite Wyandotte ; 

Tuberculosis. 

8 1 

541 : 

92 ; 

Barred Rock . . ! 

Tuberculosis. 

12 i 

271 j 

46 t 

Rhode Island Red ! 

Enteritis. 

16 1 

542 i 

92 

Barred Rock 

Haemorrhage from a fatty liver and 
tuberculosis. 

” ^'’i 

532 

89 1 

White Wyandotte ' 

Roup, affecting the larynx and pro- 
ducing asplu'xia. 

,, 22 1 

705 

94 ’ 

Light Sussex 

Tubereuiosis. 

„ 25 i 

587 

100 1 

Buff Rock . . ; 

Fatty liver and ruptured ovary. 

„ 27 i 

m 1 

i 

10 j 

i 

White Wyandotte ; 

Peritonitis following inflammation of 
the oviduct. 

„ m 1 

552 i 

93 ! 

Rhode Island Red j 

Gout. 

Alls. 12 ' 

3T0 

1 62 

; White Leghorn . . 

Tapeworm infestation. 

„■ 12 

682 

1 115 

f 

j Rhode Island Red > 

Peritonitis following inflammation of 
the oviduct. 

„ 14 

j 537 

i 

1 

j Barred Rock . . j 

Peritonitis following ' inflammation of 
the oviduct. 

20 

; 704 

1 94 

Light Sussex 

: Oedema of the lungs. 

„ 28 

1 544 

1 92 

Barred Rock 

1 Haemorrhage from tuberculous liver. 

» m 

i 5S 

■; 10 

1 Wliite W^^andotte ; 

Tumour in intestine. 

„ 00 

! 272 

1 46 

1 Rhode Island Red ' 

' Tuberculosis. 

Sept. 2 

j 30 

' 5 

j lYhite Wyandotte ' 

! Leukaemia. 

M 4 

i 116 

i 

: 21) 

1 White Wyandotte 

1 

i Inflammation of the cloaca and oedema 
of the lungs. 


TABLE XYIL 


NiHBber and Percentage of Deaths for each Breed. 


Breed 


Pullets 

Penned 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

I Percentage 
; of 

Deaths 

White Wy&adotte 


. . : 258 

28 

i 10.8 

Rhode I^iid Red 

. , 

. . ! 240 

22 

i 9.2 

: 'White Leghorn 

« . 

■ 84 

10 

: 11.9 

Llglil Sussex 

, . 

.. 1 48 

5 

: 10.4 


» » 

. . ‘ S6 , i 

5 

i ' '1S.9 

Buff' Rock 


,, i 24 1 

5 

! 20-. 8 

Bladk Minorea , . 


,, 1 6 ; 

1 

i 16,7 

White Sussex 7 2 " ' 

':.‘r ,, 

« 1 

1 

1 ia.7 
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Disqualified under Clause 88 (more than 20 per cent, second grade egga) 
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Bead, * Oisqnalifted under Clause 28 (more than 20 per cent, second grade eggs). 
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T>isqiialifieci under Clause 2H {more than 2t> per reti* perraid Braclf* tgps}. 
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NOTES AND MExMORANDA. 


Third Internaticmal Congress of Soli Science^ 1935 » 

Tlie Third International Congress of Soil Science was held at Oxford 
cinring tlie period froiii the 30th July to the 7tii August, 1935. and was 
attended by approxiinately 400 members, including official delegates from 
about 40 coiintries. Mr. T. O’Coimelh F.R.C.Sc.I., the Department’s Chief 
Inspector, was present as delegate from the Irish Free State. 

The Congress was opened by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and Ms address was follow’ed by a Presidential address from Sir E. J. 
HusseM, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experiment Station. 
The proceedings of the Congress were divided between six Commissions 
dealing with soil physics, soil chemistry, soil microbiology, soil fertility, 
soil genesis, morphology and cartogi*aphy, and land amelioration respectively. 
Two Sub-Commissions dealt %vith alkali soils and forest soils respectively. 
A large number of papers was presented at each of the Commissions, and 
these have been reprinted in two volumes which have been publisiied by 
the Congress Authorities. 

Members of the Congress were entertained to a banquet given by the 
British Government in Christ Church Hall. During the Congress, visits 
were paid to several places of interest, including the farm attached to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, the Rothamsted Experiment Station, and the 
Agricultural Research Station of Imperial Chemical Industries at Jealott’s 
Hill, 

Subsequent to the Congress a number of the delegates participated in 
a tour of Great Britain during wRich visits were paid to various places of 
scientific interest. 

Annual Congress of the Nationai Veterinary Medical Association of Great 

Britain and Ireland, 1935» 

The Department was represented by its Chief Veterinary Officer, ^Ir. 
J, H. Norris, M,RX\V.Sm at the Annual Congress of the Nationai Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, held in the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, under the Presidency of Professor J. F. Craig, M.A., 
M.R.C.V.S., from the 29th July to the 2nd August, 1935. The Congress 
was given a civic and academic w^elcome by the Lord Mayor of Belfast 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the University. The work of the Congress was 
divided into three main Sections, namely : — 

. (1) Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, under Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, 
Belfast. 

(2) Experimental Pathology, under Professor J. B. Buxton, Cam- 
bridge. 

Public Health, under Mr, F, J, Daly, M.R.C.V.S., Swords, Co, 

Dublin. 
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111 the Medical and Surgery Section, Mr, Harvey, a well-known practitioner 
ill Corn wall, opened the discussion on some aspects of Red- water in cattle, 
in the course of which, the impoitaiiee of immunity and carefu! iiiirsiiig 
and management during the. illness were emphasised. With regard to 
treatment, the merits of “ Aeaprin were favourably mentioned by those 
ivlio had experience of this comparatively new drug. 3!r. H. G. Lamoiit, 
Belfast, provided a paper on Coccidiosis in homines and poultry. The 
SYiiiptoms of the bovine and avian disease, the usual methods of infection, 
and the question of immunity, disinfection, control and treatment 'were 
fully discussed. Mr. P. F. Dolan, Dublin, spoke on the position of the 
Veterinary Surgeon in the control of milk, with special reference to coin- 
municable diseases, emphasising the importance of self-contained herds, 
and the maintenance of tubercle-free and abortion-free herds, and referring 
to the position with regard to Mastitis. The production of high. grade milk, 
bacterial counts, veterinary inspection of dairy herds, microscopic examina- 
tion and biological tests for detection of tubercle bacilli in milk, and 
pasteurisation, were also dealt with. Major Townsend, R.A.V.C., read a 
paper on The Modern School of Thought on the Practical Effect of Certain 
Unsoiiiidnesses on the Serviceability of Riding Horses.” The significance 
of such important equine diseases as roaring, navicular disease, sprained ’ 
tendons, etc. was fully discussed, and comparisons were drawn between 
disease effects among civilian and army horses. The discussion, which 
was wtII sustained, was opened by Mr. P. J. Howard of Ennis. Colonel 
W. A. Wood, Cambridge, gave a paper on the common lieiniinth parasites 
of ruminants. Recent research work in this sphere w^as reviewed, including 
the treatment and prevention of liver fluke infestations. 

Colonel Dunlop Young, London, presented a paper on the work of 
Veterinary Ofiieers, with special reference to the production and inspection 
of imported meat. The preservation and transit of meat were also discussed- 

interesting operations and demonstrations were performed by Dr. Frost, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Professor Mitchell, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, Professor ' Browme, Veterinary 
College, Dublin, and Professor Wright and Miss Lock, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 

Third Imperial Botanical Conference, 1935. 

The Third Imperial Botanical Conference was held in London from the 
28tli to the 30th August, 1935. The meetings took place in the rooms of 
the Linnaean Society, by permission of the Council. The object of these 
Conferences is to bring together the botanists of the Commonwealth with 
a view to the discussion of questions of botanical or biological interest in 
the various countries. Mr. J.' W, Besant, A.H.R.H.S., Keeper of the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasiiie\in, Dublin, w^as, in attendance as representative of the 
Departiiieiit. ^ ' , ■ 

The subjects dealt with during the Conference included— Pasture .Research 
in different parts of the Commonwealth ; Fruit Storage and, Transport ; 



oi Fruit : .RcbFtaj^rr ti/ tJie Apple to Fungal Attack : i'ollectinii 
t "u 1 of i”up Yarietias. and the application of Seolngjcril 3fe"dn"Hi‘) 

to the Stoaly of Tropical AgTiciilture. ^leiiy of tlie paper.> Mitiniittcd were 
\wp In* r'} c**re>.r:irl witii the appiiwition of Science to the imohleiiis 
(C; aifrlfiilrure, horticulture and forestry. Tlie furtlicranc'c r^f a, sclieiiiir 
tlie erect ion of Liaison Oflicers between the different coiiiitries eoiicenierl. 
the object of wliieh is to arrange for the exe],iri,iige of lirp-aiiists. was also 
considered. 

Tlie (. oiifereiiec leiiiiiiiated with a visit to the Hoyfo Botanic Gardens. 
Kew, ^rlicre ^fernbers were free to visit also, the Herbariunn the Library, 
.or the 3Iust.‘'iiiiis. 


Sixth iiiternationa! Botanical Congress, 1935, 

The Sixth International Botanical Congress was held at Amsterdam from 
tlie 2ric! to the 7th September, 1935. inclnsiwa and the Department was 
represented by 3!r. J. W. Besant. These Congresses are held at inten'als 
of live years in dilTerent 4*oi:ntries. 

The Congress was divided into ten Sections, and the iiiimeToiis and 
eoni|)relieiisive papers which were submitted, covered the wiiole field of 
pure and applied botainx Excursions were arranged to places of botanical 
and horticiiltiiiTti interest, including Aalsniecr. a very large flower-growing 
centre ; Lisse, the vrell-knowii bidl->-euitivation centre ; the Botanical 
Laboratory and National Herbarium, and the large vineries at Leyden, the 
well-equipped Laboratory for Technical Botany at Delft, and the reclaimed 
Zuider Zee — on |3ortioiis of wiiich farms are already establisiied, 


Sixth International Congress of Entomology, 1935. 

The Sixth liiteruational Congress of Entomology was held in lladrid 
from September fitli to September 12th (inclusive), under the presidency 
of Professor €. Bolivar of the Natural History Hiiseiim, 3iadrid, 

There was a total attendance of about 250 at the Congress, approximately 
150 being official delegates, representing thirty different coiiiitiies, 

Mr. J. Carroll of the Agricultiiral Zoology Department attended as 
representative of University College, Dublin. 

The Congress was officially opened by the President of the Spanish 
Republic. 

The Congress proceedings were divided into a number of sections, as 
follows : — 

(1) General .Entomology. 

(2) Morphology, Physiology and Insect Development. 

(S) Nomendatmre. , ^ 

flrf Ikology. 
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(5) Agricultural and Horticultural Entomology. 

(6) Forest Entomology. 

(7) Medical and Veterinary" Entomolog}'. 

(8) Bee-Keeping. 

A number of papers was delivered at eacli of the sections^ and generally 
these papers gave rise to discussions. 

While the official language of the Congi'ess was Spanish, many papers 
were delivered in English by English-speaking delegates from various parts 
of the world. 

In connection with the Congress proceedings, visits were arranged to 
the Xatiiral History i\luseums in Madrid, and to the State Forest Entomology 
Station. 

Delegates to the Congress were entertained to a reception in the National 
Palace by the President of the Republic, and also to a reception in the City 
Council Chamber by the Mayor and City Council of jfadrid. 


Fourth Imperial Entomological Conference, 1935. 

The Fourth Imperial Entomological Conference was held in London from 
September 19tli to September 2Tth, 1935, and v/as presided over by Sir 
diaries J. Howell Thomas, Chairman of the Executive Coiiiicii of tlie 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux. All the Dominions (except New Zealand 
and Newfoundland), Great Britain, Northern Ireland, India, Ceylon and 
lire Crown Colonies were represented at the Conference by official delegates. 
Hie total number of such delegates who attended twenty-seven. 

Saorstat Eireaiin was represented by Mr. J. Carroll of the Agricultural 
Zoology Department, University College, Dublin. 

The Conference reviewed the activities and accomplishments of the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology during the five years 1930-1985, and 
discussed tlie extent to which these activities could be maintained or 
' extended during the coming five years. 

A business committee, wdiich included the representative of Saorstit 
Eireaiin, examined in detail the w'orking and ffiiances of the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology and drew up a report, which was adopted by the 
Conference, making recommendations concerning the future working and 
finances of the Institute. 

A iiiimber of subjects pertaining to the Science of Entomology was discussed 
at meetings of the Conference which were open to the public. The chief 
discussions were on the following subjects : — 

(1) Locusts and Grasshoppers. 

(2) Termites. 

f3) Cotton-stainers and their control 

(4) Sheep ' Blow^flies. 

(5) The Biological Control of Insect Pests. 

(6) Pests of Stored Products. 

' a 
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f7} The XeecI foi' Forest Entomologists, with special reference to 
the Pin-lioie Borer Prolilem. 
i:8| Plant "Viruses and their Insect Vectors. 

Exeifrsions to Rotliamstcd Experiment Station, the Forest Products 
Kesearcii Laboratory at Princes Rishoroiigh, the Stored Products Research 
Lalioratory at Sioiigh. and tlie Parasite Laboratory of the Imperial Institute 
of Eritoiiiolcgy at Farnliani Royal were organised. 

A receptioii to the delegates given by the Trustees of the British Museum 
was held in the Xhitural History Museum. South Kensington, and a dinner 
was given by the British Government at Lancaster House. 


Seed Potato Exhibit at the Royal Horticuiturai Society's Show, National Hal, 
Olympia, London, 25t!i-27t!i September, 1935. 

All exhibit of potatoes was staged by the Irish Free State Department 
of Agri culture at the Royal Horticultural Society A Show with a view^ to 
bringing to the notice of seed merchants, gardeners, allotment holders and 
others, the quality for seed purposes of potatoes grown on reclaimed bog 
land ill the area around Athlone and other centres in the Midland and 
Western counties of Ireland. 

Buyers in Malta, Cyprus and in the home markets prefer bog seed tO' 
that grown on any other type of soil. A few of the best buyers in England 
also prefer bog seed, and the demand for it is steadily on the increase. 

The photograph shows the lay-out of the stand, wdiich was greatly admired. 
The border of heather — ^tlie natural product of tlie bog — w*as very striking 
and beautiful, being in good bloom. The bog soil in the centre portion 
of the Stand was closely examined by many wdio had not hitherto seen 
this type of soil. The exliibit was awarded the Society’s Knightian Medal 
and was, from eveiy point of view, a great success. 




Seed Potato Exhibit staged by the Department of Agriculture at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Autumn Show, National Hall, Olympia, London. 

on the 2Sth-27th September, 1935. 
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Meeting of the InternatioiiLai Commission of Agriciilteej 1935. 

Tlic International Commission of Agriciilture Iielcl its genera! meeting' 
in Brussels in July. 1935. Those present ineluded 110 delegates representing 
some 50 agricultural organisations in 17 eoiintries. 

Detailed reports were presented on the following three subjects : 

(1 ) Organisation of Agricultural Production under plaiincii eeoiioniy ; 

(2) The cdil^le fats problem. 

(3) Limitation of ])ig breeding and fattening (espeeiaily attempts 

made in Denmark and Holland). 

The |u-oposal for the formation of a Permanent Agrieiiltiiral Coiiimissioii 
ill tlH‘ International La'Oour Oihee, Geneva, was weieomed. The Coni- 
mission considered that the two principal problems, the soluti'on of wliieh 
would bring the agrieultural <‘risis to an enth are those of p/) wlieat. and 
(5) edible fats. 

Second International Congress of Rural Engineering, 1935. 

Tlie Second International Chmgress of Rural Engiiiceriiig was field in 
lladrid from the 26th September to the 3rd October, 1935. More than 
350 delegates, representing 22 countries, were present. 52 papers, which 
were grouped under the following four headings, were presented : — 

(1) Soil seieiice, hydraulics and management of rural areas; 

(2) Rural biiiidings, 

(3) Agrieiiltiiral mechanics and electric agricultural appliances. 

(I) Seientilic organisation of agricultural work, 

These papers were read and discussed by the different groups, and have 
since been published in one volume. 

An exhibition of photographs and drawings of different kinds of apparatus*' 
used in connection witii agricultural engineering proved of great interest 
to the delegates, and excursions were arranged to various places in the 
neighbourhood of Madrid, which were interesting both from an engineering 
and a tourist point of view. 

The holding of this Congress in Spain proved a great success. It was 
proposed and agreed, tiiat at future congresses, the questions of irrigation, 
colonisation in connection with hydraulic schemes, and the use of electricity 
ill rural areas should be seriously considered. 

Potato Production in the Northern Hemisphere- 

The International Institute of Agriculture, in the December issue of its 
Crop Eeport and Agrieidtural Statistics, summarises as follows the results 
of the potato crops in the nortliern hemisphere, excluding the U.S.S.R, 

The area devoted to potatoes in the northern hemisphere this year wm 
almost equal to that of last year, and to the average acreage of the Jive 
preceding years. The weather conditions of the year, however, were 

Q2 
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imfavourabie in most of the potato growing countries, and the result is seen 
in the \ields secured this year. These are lower than those of last year, 
and also below the average. The total production of the northern liemispliere, 
excluding Russia, is provisionally estimated by the Institute at 143 niiliioii 
metric tons, as against 160 million metric tons in 1934. and an average 
cf 150 million metric tons in the five years 1929 to 1933. 

It is lidieved that this substantial decrease of 17 million metric tons 
from the plentiful out-turn of last year, and of 7 miliions from the average, 
will resiik in a greater demasid for cereals, particularly fodder cereals. 

Internationa! Standardizing of Merdbooks and Milk Recording. 

Efibrts have bccai made recently to reach more uniformity in methods 
of berdbook keeping and milk recording in the dilTerent countries. As a 
matter of fact tliese methods, as is clearly sho^m in a monograph published 
by the Iriternational Institute cd Agiiculture at Rome, differ greatly from 
one country to aiiotiicr and do not permit of any comparison of data 
furriislieci by lierdbook organisations and milk-recording societies. The 
Institiice regards tliis as a considercible handicap to the iiiteniatioiiai trade 
in pedigree aniiiials and in intcniational studies of genetics and dairy records, 
wliidi are based on diose data. Proposals to unify methods of milk 
recordiii^g, which were made at the World’s Dairy Congress in Copeniiageu, 
1931, distinguish three Classes of milk-recording methods according to 
the degree of accuracy. The question of making herdbook methods more 
uniform has been diseussed at the Agricultural Congresses in Prague and 
Budapest, and recently in a Conference of Experts held at the International 
Institute of Agriculture in February 1935. The Conference lias established 
some general principles of herdbook keeping as a basis for future unifoTiiiity. 
At present these proposals are being studied by the Governments of the 
different countries and will then be presented to a Diplomatic Conference 
for definitive adoption. 

Export Premiums in Finland. 

The Finnish Budget for the year 1935 contains an item of 95 million 
Finnish marks, or approximately £419,240, which has been earmarked for 
providing bounties for stabilizing the prices of agricultural produce. Bounties 
are being paid this year as follows for exported agricultural produce : — 

Finnish Marks per Kg. (2.2 lb.) 


Butter 

6.50 

99 

Cheese, and processed cheese in boxes 

2.50 

79 

Eggs (hens’) . , 

3,00 

79 

Pork 

3.25 

99 

Beef 

1.00 

99 

Reindeer meat salted or smoked 

2.50 

99 

Reindeer meat, . . 

1.50 

99 

'live' pigs,' 

2.50 

>9 


l.w. 
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Xo bounty, however, is paid on eggs exported to Gerniaiiy. on cheese 
exooiied to IhS.A,, or on fresh or salt pork exported to Engkiid. 

Note . — At present rate of exchange, the Finnish mark is worth sliglitly 
more than Id. 


State-Aid for the German Poultry Industry. 

Tlie German Minister for Agriculture has introduced a bill for promoting 
tlie poultry industry. Under this measure, the sum of -150,000 iiin. (nearly 
£37,000 at present rate of exchange) will be made available in the shape 
of grants in aid of the purchaser of day-old chicks and pullets from 
recogaised ilocks. As 80 per cent, of German eggs are produced on farms, 
tiic graiits would be made to farmers who practise poultry rearing as a 
side-line, ar.d who are prepared to rear the birds in a proper and scientific 
niariner. AVhert tlie average purchase price of chicks is 60 Pf. apiece and 
of ]nillets 2.S0 Rni.. maximum grants of 20 and GO Pf. respectively, will 
be given. The grants were only to be gi\'en in the ease of birds purchased 
previous to 15th May, 1935. 


Danish Beef Scheme. 

The Danisii seheme for distributing beef to necessitous persons was 
initiated in December, 1984, and was to remain in force until October, 1985. 
For the purposes of the seheme, a sum of about £156,250 was set aside by 
the Goi'c-nimeiit. 

The bulk of this sum was to be distributed among the various communes, 
or parishes, into which the country is divided, each parish receiving a sum 
|.>roportionate to its tc>tal outlay during the six months from 1st October, 
19S8 to 31st March, 1934 upon parish relief, poor relief, and old age and 
sickness benefit. Tlie balance of the fund was placed at the disposal of 
the l^liiiister for Social Affairs for helping parishes in which, for any reason, 
the distribution above described could not be made. 

Slicrtild any sum remain after the distributions have been made, it w^ould 
be divided among the parishes which have organised the distribution of 
meat, in propiortion to that part of their expenditure not covered by the 

fund. 

The beef to be distributed must be approved by a veterinary surgeon. 
Tlie parish authorities themselves decide wdiether tliey will buy cattle or 
beef unci distribute the meat themselves, or will leave to the party concerned, 
tlic' task of purchasing the ration of meat allotted to him. In the latter 
case, the beef may only be bought in butchers’ sliops or, where such do 
not exist, Ifom meat-dealers approved by the parish authorities. 

The Beef Distribution Law* was subsequently extended' to the end of 
November, 1985. , , , ^ 
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Prevalence of Warble Fly in Denmark, 

For a number of years past, records have been kept and statistics compiled 
showing the prevalence of the warble fly in Denmark. In 1923-24, the 
pest was found in every county (Amt), but in varying niinibers and extent. 
Farms on the mainland, in Jutland, were most heavily attacked, whilst 
the islands suffered to a much sinaller extent. The percentage of herds 
affected varied from 5 per cent, on the Loliand-Falster islands to 81.5 
per cent, of he^rds at Tonder, on tlie mainland. 

Ill 1927-3(h the corresponding figures for the islands were below 1 per cent. 
The decrease in the pest on the Danish islands since the year 1923-24, was 
so great that in most places it amounted to complete eradication. On 
the other hand, the farms on the mainland showed a very siiia!! decrease 
in most eases, and in some instances an increase was recorded. 

The following table shows the percentage of herds affected in six of the 
most infected districts between 1{»23 and 1033 : — 





l(e23-24 

1927-30 

1931-33 




o 

0 

CJ 




- 0 

,'U 

. u 

Tonder 



SL5 

G!tC) 

74.1 

x4abenraa 



73.2 

7(t9 

40.9 

Hadersiev 



71.2 

60.2 

62.0 

Rii)e 



55,4 

67.9 

63.7 

Ring'kobiiig 



44.2 

46.1 

47.3 

Tliisted 



43.2 

43.5 

41.1 


Butter Prcduction in Denmark, 1933. 

The last annual report on eompulsor}- butter-tests in Denmark contains 
some information as to the total butter output of that country in the year 
1933- The calculation is based on the particulare as to daily milk yield 
and butter yield wliieh arc furnished to the Experiment Laboratory by 
praetieaih' all Danish creameries. 

The number of creameries which participated in the tests in 1033 was 
1623 (1622 in the previous year), and the total quantity of milk handled 
was 4846' million kilos and of butter produced 185 million kilos. Tiie amount 
pf, butter exported from' Denmark in 1933 w-as 151 million kilos, while tlie 
amoniit consumed at home was 34 million kilos, or 18 per cent, of the total 
producticm. 
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The following table shows 
during the past 11 years : — 

Denmark's 

production of 

milk and butter 


Total 

milk 

Total 

butter 

Home Consumption of Butter. 

3'o of total 


Kg. 

Mill. Kg. 

.^mi. Kg. 

production 

1928 

3539 

132 

20 

15 

1924 

3717 

140 

17 

12 

1925 

3766 

141 

IcS 

18 

1926 

3989 

152 

19 

IS 

1927 

4213 

162 

19 

12 

1928 

4287 

166 

18 

11 

1929 

4601 

179 

20 

11 

1930 

4843 

190 

21 

11 

1031 

4962 

195 

23 

12 

1932 

4826 

188 

30 

16 

1933 

4840 

185 

34 

18 


Netherlands Production of Potato By-Products, 1933-34. 

Freiiniiiiary figures which have recently been published relative to the 
Netherlands potato by-products industry for the 19S3~;34 period, indicate 
a decline of production in comparison with the preceding season. The 
total number of manufacturers engaged in the potato products industry 
remains unchanged at thirty-four. As raw material, an aggregate of 
636,020 metric tons of potatoes was used. Comparative quantities for the 
preceding three seasons were respectively 820,260, 865,540, and 789,000 tons. 
The total production of potato flour in 1988-84 -was 182,888 metric tons 
against 151.410 tons in 1982-38, and a yearly average output of 172.186 tons 
between 1925 and 1980. The production of dextrine amounted to 25,774 
tons compared with 28,812 tons in the preceding period, and an average 
of 20,580 tons in the years 1925 to 1980. The total production of potate 
glucose weighed 36,456 tons. 

The ' production of potatoes is a minor though important branch of Dutch 
agriculture, which, during the crisis years, has been suffering from low 
prices and over-production. In order to assist the by-products industry, 
the Ciovemment guarantees a maximum price for potato flour, and in order 
to strengthen prices, the State has from time to time purchased substantial 
quantities of potato flour and taken it off the market. 


Machine-Milking v. Hand-Milking. 

Experiments have been carried oiit by the Danish Agricultural Experiment 
Laboratory, from 1981' to 1934, for the purpose of comparing the relative 
merits of hand-milking as compared with machine-milking. Six trials 
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were made witli 214 milcli cows, and the Laboratory studied at the same 
time the bacteria! content and keeping quality of the milk from two of 
the trials. The whole experiment lasted 168 days. 

As regards miik-yiekL the hand-milked gToup was slightly ahead at tlie 
beginning of the test, and the difference increased as the trial advanced. 
During the whole trial (which lasted 168 days) the average milk yield of the 
hand-milked co^vs -was 2366 kilos, whilst that of the machine-milked cow*^ 
W’as only 2185 kilos. The difference “was thus 181 ki!i)s per cow, or about 
1 kilo (2.2 lb.) more per cow per day in favour of hand-milkiiig. 

The hand -milking in the trial W'us done by milkeis wlio were better than 
the average on Danish farms, but the same could probably be said with 
equal truth about the operators of the milking machines. 

The Report concludes as follows The virtue of machine milking is 
that it makes the work more agreeable. Particularly in the larger lierds, 
it is an insurance against labour trouble and sickness amongst the milkers. 
But good hand-milking is the ideal form of milking and it is, under Danish 
conditions, at least in small herds, the cheapest. Whenever good iiaiid- 
milking can be obtained, the installation of milking machines in such herds 
cannot be recommended. Under conditions where good hand-milking is 
difficult to obtain, use of the milking machines may be a solution of the 
problem. 


The Use of Skim-Milk as Food. 

In a recent article, a member of the Dominion Laboratory, New Zealand, 
has discussed the possibility of utilizing skim-milk for human food. He 
says that the attitude of the New^ Zealand people to the use of milk is some- 
what anomalous. The consumption of milk in that country is very lo\\\ 
but that of butter is no less than 39 lb. per head per aiirmni, or 40 grammes 
of butter-fat per day. Tliis is the equivalent of about If pints of milk. 
If the consumer used the skim-milk as well as the fat, he would consume 
about the equivalent of If pints of whole milk, in other -words, about tlie 
'optimum quantity. 

The average diet in New Zealand is said to be deficient in mineral matter, 
but if the whole of the milk — and not the fat only— w^ere used, this lack 
w'ould be largely made up. 

The most convenient form in which skim-miik can be kept and 'used is 
in that of powder. This powder might, it is suggested, be used in bread- 
making, in the proportion of about 5 parts of skim-milk powder to 95 parts 
of flour. One of the effects of This addi'tion is that the mineral iiiatter in 
the bread, apart from added salt, is almost doubled, and the proportion 
of lime is greatly increased* „ Moreover, 'the loaf rises better, and has a better 
and flavour, and does not -grow stale so quickly. 
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It is possible that skim-anlk powder could be utilized in soups and other 
foods but. ill the words 'of the New Zealand writer, '' nuiea educational 
work is required before skini-milk in any form will bi* acceiiteci as an 
ordinary and siibstannui part of our diet/' 


Grouing Flax and Hemp in Germany. 

The mejtsiires aulopted to increase' ila?^ aiid h^uup growing in Germaiiv 
have i^roved Itighly sueeeT^sfid. Tiie area nnider hein|> inereased from 750 
acres in 1034 to 6500 acres in the following year, vviiiht the area under Ifax 
is nearly three times wliat it was in 1934. Efforts are to be made to increase 
still further the production of hemp aiid flax in 1930. and the Government 
arc continuing their assistance as before. 


Sixth World’s Poultry Congress. 

Tlie Sixth Woi’Ic/s Poultry Congress will be held at Lei|:)zig from 24th 
July to 2nd August. 1936. A large concourse of people is expected, and 
cheap railway fac‘iiities will be offered. The Congress languages "will be 
English. German. French, Italian and Spanish. Lectures wdll be gi'cen 
on subjects connected with poultry and rabbit breeding, and there will 
be an exhibition of live animals and an industrial exhibition, representative 
of the participating countries. 


Damsh Pig-Kiiimgs, 1931-35. 


According to an official return, the numbers of pigs killed at the Danish 
abattoirs during the years 1931 to 1935 'were as follows : — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 (6 months) 


7,320,349 pigs 
7,840,999 .. 
6,392,011 „ 

4,897,672 „ 
2.172,863 


British Sug^ar Beet Industry-Ten Years* Work. 

The Agricuitiiral Economies Research Institute of the UniA^ersity of 
Oxford have published a detailed report on the Britisli sugar beet industry 
and its pre-gress in- ten years, under the subsidy. 

The British' Sugar (Subsidy) Act of 1925 was responsible, for the deveiop- 
meiit of stigat-beet growing 'in England and Wales.' Under the stimulus 
of this subsidy, it has become an important part of agriculture. For viarious 
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economic reasons, the industry has been mainly confined to the eastern 
counties of England, where beet-growing has been concentrated on farms 
near the factories. 

Although the acreage under beet lias increased greatly since 1924, the 
expansion lias been erratic. When seasons were poor, or when prices fell 
off by reason of a drop in the rate of subsidy, tiie area declined. 
The acreage, however, has always recovered from these teoiporary lapses. 

As a relief policy to arable farming, the sugar beet industry failed to 
achieve success in many arable districts, partly because there were no 
factories in the areas concerned. The increase in beet-growing has led 
to considerable changes in cropping. Beet has taken its place in the rotations, 
at the expense mainly of turni])S and swedes, other roots and grain, !)iit 
the acreage of potatoes does not appear to have been affected. Tin* 
extension of grass land, and the by-products i’rom the beet have ensured 
the necessary supplies of fodder for live stock, the numbers of which appear 
to have been maintained or even slightly increased in tlie sugar beet areas. 

Despite the large labemr requirements of sugar beet, agricultural employ- 
ment has mostly declined in sugar beet areas, though not so much as in areas 
where no beet %vas grown. 

The costs involved in growing the crop ha^’e shown a steady downward 
tendency. Many reasons have contributed to this, for example, increased 
knowledge of growers and skill of workers ; more use of piece-work system ; 
reduced rates of pay. with bonuses for good work ; increased use of mechanical 
aids ; improved methods of culture and handling of roots ; use of the disk 
line which saves imicli subsequent cleaning and, finally, the concentration 
of beet on soils most suited to its cultivation. 

The reductions in cost are thus due to a general improvement in almost 
every item rather than to a spectacular advance in any single detail. 

The average yield lias shown little change since 1924. This is attributed 
ill part to the constant introduction of new' grow'ers. On the other hand, 
the amount of land in Great Britain capable of giving high yields is very 
limited. Some improvement in the average yield is thought to be likely, 
but the process will be slow'. 

As regards further State aid, the cAidenee eoliected by the Oxford 
Institute show's that the maintenance of the sugar beet industry undoubtedly 
involves assistance to the growers. The Institute lay.s down certain principles 
wliich, in the interests of public economy, should underlie any such assistance. 
Firstly, it should be based on a price at which suitable growers alone will 
be able to produce ; secondly, the quantity of the produce which it is 
proposed, to subsidise should be determined; thirdly, the subsidy should 
be related to the, price of sugar ; and finally^ it should be review^ed at short 
imttrvals. V , ■ , 
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Sctieme for Eliminating Tuberculous Cattle in France. 

Under section 11 of tiie French meat market law, passed on 16 tli April, 
1935, certain funds may, under exceptional circumstances, be utilised by 
the ^liiiister for Agriculture for tlie purpose of slaughtering cattle, the 
eiiniiiiatioii of which may be deemed necessary owing to their state of health 
due to tuberculosis. 

The law further provides for the payment to breeders of grants towai'ds 
the cost of disinfecting and improving their stables, wliicli work must be 
done under the direction and supervision of the sanitary authorities. 

The meat of diseased animals slaughtered under this section must be 
destroyed. 

The object of the measure is tvrofold : — first, to eliminate undesirable 
animals and, second, to relieve the overloaded meat market. 

The Minister decided that the quickest way to attain the end desired 
was by direct purchase on public markets, and owners were to be encouraged 
to offer their unthrifty beasts for sale to the committees appointed for the 
purpose. The work of buying cattle would be entrusted to tlie State 
veterinary service, in consultation with a local cattle-breeder. The animals 
purchased are to be slaughtered and the meat denatured and destroyed, 
under the supervision of the veterinary inspector. Should the scheme, 
as now planned, not produce the desired results, further plans will be 
considered. 


Cow«Testing in Denmark, 1933-34. 

Tlie latest report issued by the National (‘ommittee of Cow-testing 
Societies gives the following average results tor the wliole country : 


Average per Cow, 
Milk ’Yield 

Milk-fat 

Butter 


773 gais. 

3.85 per cent. 
332.6 lb. 


Butter-fat . . . . 297.8 lb. 

Food units consumed . . 2925 


The figures show that there has been a small increase in milk yield, and 
also in food eonsumed. The number of recorded eows show's a slight decrease. 





blit this is not surprising, ii 

ii view ot the 

difficulties of c 

attic -rearing ic 

past yc-^ar. The folio wing 

tabic iiidicatr 

‘s the progress 

of the mover 

ill Bemimrk since 192S-2*.?. 





Total Xo. 

XT. of 

Pereentag< 


t»r cows 

cfnvs 

of cows 


i OOO's 

rested 

tested 

1 033-3-; . . 

1716 

078,402 

39.4 

1032-33 .. 

1770 

701.087 

39.6 

1031-32 . . 

1730 

722 S;'V 

4LG 

1928-29 

I5Ttf 

542.1 1-0 

31.3 

1013-14 . . 

1310 

208.013 

15.9 


The iiercl wliitli showed the higlicst results wt:s eoniposed of 7 cows which 
gave an average milk-yield of galls, with 4.32 per cent, butter-fat, 

and a yield of 756.8 lb. butter. This herd, as also the one which took second 
place, w'as of the Red Danish breed. The highest individual yield was 
that of a red cow’ which gave 2209.4 gallons of milk with 4.35 per cent, fat, 
1078 ib. butter, and 059.2 lb. butter-fat. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE INTENSIVE 
SYSTEM OF GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


By Peofessob J. 'P. Drew, M.Sc., A.R.C.ScJ., and D. Deasy, B«Agr.Sc., 

University College, Dublin. 

The more economic management of pasture land has recently become a 
problem of very great importance, and new methods of treatment have 
been advocated in order to bring pastures to a more productive level. 

The improvement of grassland may be brought about in various ways, 
such as by drainage, the introduction of better strains of grasses and clovers, 
manuring, cultivation and management, and on the merits of each of these 
a great deal has already been published. In this paper, however, it is pro- 
posed to deal wdtli the recently introduced system popularly referred to as 
the new" system of grassland management.” 

Extensive investigations on the manuring of pasture land have previously 
been carried out in order to determine if it were possible to maintain the 
high quality of first class grassland, and to raise the poorer pastures to a 
more productive level. 

Of the earlier experiments on this problem the most noteworthy are 
those which were carried out at Cockle Park, Northumberland, by the late 
Sir William Somerville. The results obtained from these trials demonstrated 
the great value of phosphatic fertilizers, particularly basic slag, for the 
improvement of grass land. 

More recent experiments (1 and 2) carried out by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture on the manuring of pastures have confirmed the results obtained 
at Cockle Park with basic slag, and have also shown the great value of 
ground mineral phosphate as a fertilizer for certain types of grassland. 

As regards the nitrogenous manuring of pastures, the unfavourable results 
obtained from the application of sulphate of ammonia to grassland at Cockle 
Park were for a long time taken as definite evidence ' that nitrogenous 
manures were generally unsuitable 'for the improvement of pastures. 

Dr. Somervile in an early report entitled “ Influence on the Production 
of Mutton of Manures applied to Pasture ” (3) refers to nitrogenous manures 
as follows : — Of all manures that can be applied to grassland, sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda are the most rapid in their action. Within 
a few days of their being applied in spring to a pasture or meadow one 
may have visible proof that they have already stimulated the plants. But 
not only are these two manures very rapid in their action, they are also the 
most powerful in increasing the yield of the herbage of grassland.” 
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However, as a, result of 'further investigations at CocMe Park he 
coEsiderably modified Ms views in tliis respect and stated that {$) The 
use of any nitrogeiious manure along with phosphate on grassland wiiere 
phosphate stimulates clover to a marked extent must be condemned 
as bad practice. Xo doubt the nitrogenous manure brings early 
verdure over the pasture, and it does uiidoubtedty stimulate growth 
of grass, but the herbage so grown is very deficient in feeding properties^ 
so mucii so, in fact, that the increased weight of food will produce less meat 
than t!ie smaEer yield grown by phosphate alone. What happens is thisj, 
the pliosphate stimulates clover, and the grass stimulated by the nitrogen 
smothers it. The two manures are consequently antagonistic,” 

TMs latter conclusion from the Cockle Park experiments carried so much 
weight that until quite recently nitrogenous manures were seldom or never 
applied to pasture land unless wliere the grass was intended for hay. 

As a result of the recent production on a large scale of synthetic nitrogenous 
compounds, nitrogenous manures have been coming on the markets in 
increasing quantities and at comparatively low prices, and the possibility 
of the economic use of these manures on pasture land is again being seriously 
considered. 

In order to encourage the use of heavy dressings of sulphate of ammonia 
and other nitrogenous manures on grassland, demonstration plots were 
laid down a few years ago in many parts of Great Britain and in this country, 
from which extremely favourable results were claimed. 

The demonstrations were worked on a scheme wdiich was termed “ The 
New System of Grassland Management ” and was initiated mainly from a 
report of the results of an experiment carried out at Hohenheim in Germany. 
The following is a brief outline of how these demonstrations were carried 
out. 


(fl) The land was treated with a basal dressing of phosphates, potash 
and also lime where necessary. 

(^) Sulphate of ammonia w^as applied at intervals throughout the 
season to a total amount of about four hundredweight per acre. 

(e) The land was divided into sections of convenient size and each 
section gi^azed in rotation by the requisite number of animals 
to ensure that the grass was eaten in an early stage' of its growth. 

When tMs scheme is examined it will be seen that there are at least three 
factoid to be considered in the interpretation of the results obtained, namely — 

.The effects of manuring with ■ phosphates and potash. 

2. The effect of heavy nitrogenous “manuring. 

The effects of rotational grazing. 
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Where lime is applied its effect should also be taken into consideration,^ 

Farmers did not ahvays bear this fact in mind when inspecting the 
demonstration plots, and many of them ivere consequently carried away 
with the idea that all the improvement was due to the application of the 
nitrogenous manures. This was due, no doubt, to the fact that they were 
not always familiar with the effects of piiospliatie. manures on pastures, 
particularly in conjunction wdtli rotational grazing. 

Previous experiments already referred to, on the manuring and manage- 
ment of pastures, have definitely demonstrated that the application of 
phosphates, wdth or without potash, increased the productivity and stoek- 
carrying capacity of grassland. 

Rotation grazing was considered necessary in the scheme to ensure the 
eating, while in a young state, of the stimulated herbage which, otherwise 
would become rank and coarse. 

It has been shown, however, by Dr. Woodman (4) that pasture grass in 
its early stage of grow^th is a much more nutritious food than that obtained 
when it was allow^ed to become more mature, and that the analysis of the 
dry matter of young grass is somewhat comparable to that of linseed cake ; 
so that the rotational system wliicli makes close grazing possible in faim 
practice is in itself of distinct nutritional value. 

It would follo’w, therefore, that phosphatic and potassic manuring with 
rotational grazing must have contributed in no small degree to the marked 
improvement noted in the demonstration plots referred to above. 

In order to get more definite information on the new system of grassland ■ 
management wdiich was being made the subject of more or less intensive 
propaganda amonpt farmers, an investigation into its merits was started, 
at the Albert Agricultural College Farm, Glasnevin (Agricultural Depart- 
ment of University College, Dublin), in the spring of 1927, the object being 
to obtain more definite information on the contribution of phosphatic and 
potassic manuring, and of rotational grazing to the total improvement 
obtained, and in addition to enquire mto the economy of heavy applications^ 
of nitrogenous manure to pasture land. The investigation was so arranged 
that not only w^’as the stock-carrying capacity and live weight increase 
recorded' but also the ‘effects of the different treatments on the fertiity 
of the' soil.' 
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Tile area seiected was permanent ])astiire of inedmm quality, situated 
about 21i> feet above sea level. The soil was a clay loam, adequately drained 
and liavirig a pH of 7.6. One of the fields selected for the experiiiient con- 
tained approximately 22 statute acres, and the herbage on it was fairly 
iinifoTiii throiiglioiit, with the exception of an area of rough pasture situated 
about the centre of the field. It was divided into three sections marked 
A, B, C, in diagram I, the rough pasture referred to being divided propor- 
tionately between the three sections. Section C was then divided into six 
sub-plots of equal area, each plot containing a portion of the rough pasture. 
All adjoining field of good temporary pasture marked D on diagram I was 
added to the experimental area for the first two years of the investigation. 
This w^as also divided into six plots of equal area. 

Fences including gateways w^ere erected between the various plots and 
sub-plots, and where a natural water supply did not exist, a supply was 
laid on from an elevated tank in the field leading to drinking troughs auto- 
matically controlled. 


PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AREA. 

The experimental area marked A, B, C, diagi’am I, ivas under permanent 
pasture for at least 30 years, and is the property of the College for the last 
22 years. In 1915 it was dressed with basic slag at the rate of eight hundred- 
w'eight per statute acre, but got no further manuring previous to this in- 
vestigation. It w^as grazed each year with cattle and sheep, and occasionally 
concentrated foods w^ere fed to the cattle. 

The area marked D diagram I, was laid dowm to grass in 1924, was 
meadowed in 1925 and grazed during 1926. There was a good establishment 
of grasses and clovers in it, particularly wild white clover. This area was 
included in the grazing trial for the first two years after which the grass was 
mown and weighed at intervals during the season, and the productivity 
measured as yield of grass and dry matter per acre. Further particulars 
of this part of the experiment will appear later in this report. 

,An additional area, marked E diagram I, of an adjoining old pemanent 
pasture, and having a similar history to that of A, B, C was then added on 
.te,::|«place area ,I>* ' 
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MANURING, 


Sectioa A diagram I, was treated as a control plot, and got no fertilizers 
throughout the wliole experimental period. The other sections B, C. D and 
E were given a dressing of phosphates and potash eacli year for a period of 
four years. 


Potash manures are not generally applied to pastures but were included 
in the basal mixture used in this investigation to remove any doubt regarding 
lack of potash. In addition the promoters of the “ Intensive System ’’ 
advocated the use of complete mixtures of fertilizers and, since a comparison 
was to be made between the different sections of this investigation, potassic 
manures were included in all the manurial dressings. 


In addition to this dressing every alternate plot marked N + P + K 
(diagram I) in the three sections C, D, E was given a heavy dressing of 
nitrogenous manure, amounting to four hundredweight of sulphate of 
ammonia or its equivalent as nitro chalk per statute acre each season. 

The nitrogenous manures were applied at intervals, it being so arranged 
that there was a period of five or six days between the manuring of each 
■sub-plot. 


In the second year's trial it was decided to use sulphate of ammonia and 
nitro chalk as the nitrogenous dressing of the N + P + K plots. Accordingly, 
one half of each sub-plot %vas dressed with sulphate of ammonia, and the 
other with nitro chalk, and this procedure w’-as continued for the succeeding 
years of the manurial trials. 

In the application of the nitrogenous manures it was noticed that wlien 
•sulphate of ammonia was applied in dry weather, a scorciiing of the' plants 
took place, which effect, however, disappeared in about a week, but it was 
also noticed that when it was applied during showery -weather tliere were no 
ill effects. The application of nitro chalk did not result in any scorching of 
"the herbage. 

Particulars as to the quantity, and time of application of the manures 
as well as the cost per statute acre, are shown in the following table* 



Table I. 


1927. 


^Kimo-V 

rir^t Applicatio:: 
February : 

Second 

Application 

April 

Third ! 

Application j 
May I 

Fourth 

Application 

J uly-August 

Approximate 

Cost 

of Manures 

Conisol. 

Grj.7irtg. 



— 

— i 


— 

rilanured P-K 
Continuous Gra^in^ 

4 OT't. 

Superrhes. ' 
Kaiidt 

~~ 

~ : 


£1 0 8 

.\fanured P-^-K 
Rotation Granin 5 

4 c%vt. 

Superphos- 

Kainit 

— 

1 

1 


a 0 8 

Manured X-up.^_x 
Rotation Grazing 

1 cwt. 

Sulph.'Arrmi. , 
Superpbos. ' 
Kainit ! 

1 civt- 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia 

1 cwt. 1 

Sulphate of ' 
Ammonia : 

1 cwt. 

Sulphate of 
Anuuonia 

£3 11 7 

1928 

Plot 

First Application \ 
January — February^ 

Second 

Application 

April 

Third 

Application , 
J t' NE ; 

Fourth 

Application 

August 

Approximate > 
Cost 

of Manures 

Control 

Coatianous Grazing 


1 

~ 

■— ■ 

i 

— 


Manured P-fK 
Continuous Grazing 

4 C\Yt. 
tl ,, 

Basic Slag : 
Kainit 

— 

; 

— 

£110 

Manured Pd-E 
Rotation Grazing 

4 «vt. 
:5 „ 

Basic Slag : 
Kainit i 

~ 

■ — ; 


£1 1 0 

Manured N-i-P-f-K 
Rotation Grazing 

4 civt. 
3 „ 

1 „ 

Basic Slag j 
Kainit ; 

Sulph/Amm. i 

1 cwt. 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia 

j § cwt. S/Amra. | 

1 1 „ K. Chalk': 

I {10°; Nit.) ; 

4 cwt. S/Amm. 

1 N, Chalk 

fl0% Nit.) 

10 0 


1929 


Plot 

First Application 
February 

Second 

Application 

Abril 

Third 

Application 

J ULY 

Fourth 

Application 

September 

Approximate 

Cost 

of Manures 

Control 

Coatinuous Grazing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manured P-fK 
Coatinuous Grazing 

4 cwt. Basic Slag 
„ Kainit 

j i 

£13 9 

Manured P4-K 
Rotation Grazing i 

4 cwt. Basic Slag 
! 3 „ Kainit 

_ 


— 

a 3 9 

Manured N+P+K ^ 
Rotation Grazing 

1 4 cwt. Basic Slag 
i 3 „ Kainit 
i 56 !b. Sulph/Aram. 
i 75 lb. Nitro Chalk 

5Q lb. S /Amm. 
75 lb. N, Chalk 

1 561 b, S/Amm. 

1 75 lb. N. Chalk 

i 

1 

56 lb. S/Amm, 
75 lb. N. Chalk 

£3 19 0 

i 


1930 


Plot 

First Application 
December 

Second 

Application 

March 

Third 

Application 

June 

Fourth 

Application 

August 

Approximate 

Cost 

of Manures 

Ccffiitrol 

Contoumis Gimiag 

— 

— 



— 

IlMured P-j-K 
Cootmuoiis Graziag 

4 cwt. Basic Slag 

3 „ Ksdmt 


— 

— 

£13 4 

Mkawod P-f K 1 

RotatSon Grazsag 

4 cwt* Basic Slag 

3 „ Kainit ; 

, - 

— 


£13 4 

Maatiiwi N+P-f-K 
tortatSsR '(kazing | 

*\ 



4 cwt. Basic Slag ; 

3 KaMt 

/ M lb, Shiph/Amm, 1 
\76 lb. Nitro eWk | 

56 lb* S/Amm. ! 
75 lb. N. Chalk 

56 lb. S/Aixun,. 1 
75 lb. N. Chalk | 

i ■ 1 

I 50 lb. S/Amm. i 
75 lb. N. Chalk 

1 

! , 

£3 IS 4 


* ' |a„ ' |ai»ww» 
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From the foregoing table it wiU be seen that in the second and subsequent 
years the snperpiiospliate in the basal manurial dressing was replaced by 
basic slag. TMs was considered desirable m view of the acidifying nature 
of sulphate of animoiiia. No manures were applied during the three years 
subsequent to 1980 in order to investigate the residual effects of the manuring 
and management of the previous four years. 


.MANAGEMENT AND STOCKING. 

Sections A and B were grazed more or less continuously as is commonly 
done in farm practice, whereas sections C, D and E were under rotational 
grazing. 

By this system of management Section A acted as a control on Section B 
and any difference due to phosphatic and potassic manuring was ascertained. 
Section B was a control on the P + K rotational grazing plots, thereby show- 
ing any difference that might be due to rotational grazing. Finally, in the 
rotational grazing sections, the P + K plots -were controls on the N + P + K 
plots, so that any difference due to the heavy dressing of nitrogenous manures 
could be determined. 

The plots were grazed with cattle and sheep, and the results were recorded 
ill terms of liveweight increase and in maintenance units per statute acre. 

The results of trials with grazing animals are sometimes given as 
“ cow days ” or “ pasture days,” but, in view of the difficulty of converting 
into cow days ” or ‘‘ pasture days ” grazing days for animals of different 
ages and liveweights, it was decided not to adopt these methods. To arrive 
at a measure of the maintenance provided by the different grazing sections 
it was decided to adopt as a basis the maintenance figures given in Rations 
for Livestock,” Bulletin No. 48 (British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries), revised edition, making due allowance for tlie fact that the 
animals were grazing on pastures containing difCerent quantities of herbage* 

When these figures were applied to all the animals used for the investi- 
gation the total amount of maintenance provided per statute acre by each 
section was obtained. 

With the exception of the first year the cattle were all of the shorthorn 
breed. In the first year, however, there were some Hereford-Shorthom 
crosses and some Aberdeen-Sho,rthorn crosses used, and these were apportioned 
to each section of, the experiment. Where some of the herbage became 
rough, dry cows were also included. 

The cattle for the trial were divided into four groups, one assigned to each 
section, the selection and grouping being carried out by an experienced 
judge of livestock who ensured that the groups w^ere as far as possible oqual 
as regards age, quality and liveweight. 
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Tlic eattk: seleetetl for each of the rotational grazing sections were sub- 
divided into two lots, the better quality animals hereafter referred to as 

leaders beina hi one lot and tlie older and rougher type of cattle in the 
oilier lot and referred to as ‘‘ followers/’ The ‘‘ leaders ” were allowed the 
first graze of tlie plots and aecordiiigiy as they were moved from plot to 
plot they were replaced by the “ folio W'ers.” 

'File sheep, mainly of the Roscommon and Galwa>' breeds, were also 
divided into four comparable groups. 

The eliaiigiiig of the cattle and sheep from plot to plot in the rotational 
grazing sections was carried out at intervals of from three to four days. 

All the animals were weighed on three consecutive days and at approxi- 
mately the same hour each day at the beginning and at the termination of 
the experiment and the mean of the three weighings taken as the initial and 
final liveweights respectively. The animals were also weighed at intervals 
during the experiment in order to see how they were thriving and to obtain 
the trend of the comparisons* 

The plots were grazed with cattle during the late spring, summer and 
-autumn months, and with sheep during the winter months. 

When, owing to climatic conditions, it was not possible to keep all the sub- 
plots in the rotational grazing sections fully grazed, the rough herbage was 
cut and weighed. The yield of dry matter per acre was determined and the 
results converted into terms of starch equivalent and included as extra 
ma'intenance. 

RESULTS :™~LIVEWEIGHT INCREASE AND AIAINTENANCE. 

As already outlined on Table I, page 230, two manurial dressings wwe 
-adopted in this investigation, namely phosphates plus potash, and phos- 
phates and potash plus nitrogen. 

Fhaspkate and Potash Mamiring : — From observations made and the 
results obtained the beneficial effects of phosphatic and potassic manuring 
were pronounced in each year of the trial as shown by the increased stock- 
earr5ing capacity and the livew^eight production recorded. This increase 
was more marked in the second and subsequent years than in the first year 
of the investigation, and this was probably due to the fact that the full 
effects ' of the first year’s application of phosphates and potash w^re not 
Tealized in that year. ' 

The summarised results for the four years from the Control plot and from 
the continuous grazing plot manured with phosphates and potash are shown 
In Table IL ' - 
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Table II. 


Year 

Live weight Increase 
per statute acre 

l.ive weight Increase 
per statute acre 

; llaiiTtcnance Units 
! per siatute acre 

Cattle 

SiiE3:,i 


Catixi: 

and Sheep 

Control 

■ P--K 

Coiitrol 

iV-K 

Control 

; im-K 


lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

Units 

U nits 

1927 

C04.0 

. 44d.O 

oO . 5 

42.0 

imz 

1818 

1928 

4M2,0 

' 552.0 

24,9 

40.4 

1749 

1906 

1929 

252.0 

■ miM 

89 . 0 

170.0 

1821 

1S57 

mm 

059.0 

■ 49(i.O 

88 . 0 

52.0 

,1 9 GO 

; 2211 

Total 

1487.0 

. 1890.0 

182.4 : 

804.4 

004 0 

7792 

Difference due to 


! 





P-*K 


: -^450.0 

— 

122.0 

— 

4-1452 


The foregoing figures show that in each year oi the invc-stigatioii higher 
returns were obtained from the manured section than from the Control. 
In the returns for cattle it will be seen, however, that the results for 1929 
wei'c very much lower than those of the other tliree years. These compara- 
tively low results were due to the unusually long dry period during the 
spring and early summer of that year. 


The results for sheep in 1929 are higher tlian those of the other years, clue 
to the fact that in that year the sheep were allowed to graze on the plots 
up to June, wdiieh veas much later than in tlie other when the sheep 

were taken olT in March. 

The total results for the four years show’ an increased output to the 
extent of 456 pounds livew’eight increase in cattle, 122 pounds iivew’eiglit 
increase in sheep, and 1,452 maintenance units per statute acre, this result 
being due to the application of 4 hundredweight of superphosphate, 12' 
liuiidredw'-eight of basic slag and 12 hundredweight of kaiiiit (20 per cent., 
K.O). 

Contimmus v, Betaiion Grazing , — From the experience gainc*d in the first 
year of the investigation it ivas clear that the total i'iiiiiil)cr of animals, 
allotted to each section ivas a very important factor in cither increasing or 
decreasing the final resxiits. 

Under ordinary conditions the grazier has to conteuvl wirli at least tw’o 
factors, namely, the seasonal variation in' the normal g7„)wi]i of grass and 
the irregularity of growth brought about by abnormal wa’'at,li,er co'iiditions. 
Under the common system of continuous grazing tlie pjistiires are rarely 
stocked to such an extent that a marked shortage of grass is likely to occur, 
and a fairly am'ple supply is maintained throughout the iioraiaT grazing 





season. In fact, at tlie period of maximum growth the land may be actuaUy 
imderstoekeci and some of the iierbage, therefore, may become coarse ; 
aitlioiigli this Iierbage may not be of the highest nutritive value it never- 
tlieless ensures supply of food material should a drought ensue. 


Where the rotational system of grazing is adopted, much more careful 
iiianagemeiit^ of the grazing stock is required, since to obtain the full benefits 
of the system the herbage must be used up in its early stages of growth, 
when it is most nutritious. This entails the regulation of the number of 
grazing animals according to a grass supply that is subject to a much greater 
vamtion than obtains . under the continuous system of grazing. 


Ill this investigation it w^as found that during the season of inaxiinuin 
growth it w'as necessary to increase the number of animals originally put 
■on the rotational grazing sections to cope with the rapidly increasing supply 
of herbage, but, when this flush of growi:h had passed and the quantity of 
herbage -was not capable of supporting in a thriving condition the maximum 
number of animals, some of them had to be removed, otherwise they would 
lose w'eight and the pasture would also suffer as the result of too bare a 
grazing. Alternate accommodation for the surplus animals is one of the 
problems to be contended with in rotational grazing, particularly when 
favourable conditions for growth ma,y later ensue and extra stock may again 
he required to keep the pastures adequately grazed. 


Finally, there is the problem of winter keep, which is a piost important 
feature of grassland management in these countries where, owing to the 
usually mild winter obtaining, sheep and store cattle can to a very large 
extent be outwhitered, and in many cases the grass is only to a small extent 
■supplemented with other feeding. There are many advantages associated 
with the outwintering of store cattle and sheep, and for this reason a certain 
amount of herbage, tufted or otherwise (“ winter keep pastures at the 
end of the normal grazing season is desirable. It has been observed, however, 
in this investigation and in other cases wiiere attempts were made to put 
the intensive system into practice, that the outwintering of stock was 
seriously affected. 


Under the conditions of this investigation rotational grazing resulted in 
an increased stock-carrying capacity and an increased production during 
the normal grazing season, namely April to October. In the winter period, 
however, there was very little difference between the results from the P + K 
'Continuous and P + K rotational grazing sections. The plots in ‘the latter 
section presented a closely grazed appearance at the beginning of winter 
year of , the investigation, while the continuous grazing plot contained a 
quantity of tufted herbage, most of which the sheep consumed. 
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Sumniarised results for the four years 1927 to 1930 are shown in Table IIL 


Table III. 



‘ Liveweight Increase 

Liveweight Increase 

.Maintenance per 


per statute acre 

' per statute acre 

statute acre 


Vt.- a 


i 





j Cattm: 

Sheep 

' Cattle 

and Sheep 


! Continuous 

Rotation 

Continuous 

Rotation 

-Continuous: Rotation 


i lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

t'nits 

Units 

1927 

.. 448.0 

480.0 

42.0 

.53.0 

1818 

= 2004 

1928 

552.0 

024.0 

40 . 4 

22.5 

1906 

2427 

1929 

397,0 

397.0 

170.0 

ITS.O 

18o'* 

2204 

1930 

..i 490.0 

1 

553.0 

; 52.0 : 

46.4 

2211 

: 2510 


Total ..| 1893.0 i 

2054.0 

I 304.4 

299.9 

7792 

! 9145 

Difference due to ! i 

Rotation Grazing — 

-161.0 

— 

- 4.5 

: 

: 4-1353 

i 


From an examination of the foregoing figures it be seen that in each 
year of the mvestigation, with the exception of 1929, a Mgher return for 
cattle was obtained from the rotational grazing section, showing its advantages 
over continuous grazing, this being due no doubt to the herbage being con- 
sumed in the early stages of its growth. 

The prolonged drought in 1929 has already been referred to, and, when 
comparing the results from the rotation grazing plots with those from the 
continuous grazing plots for that year, it will be noticed that the gain due 
to rotational grazing is not as pronounced as in the more normal year. 
Indeed, there were periods in w^'Mch such gain was distinctly lower than 
that from the continuous grazing, as will be showm when the seasonal 
variation in productivity is being discussed. 

The results from the sheep grazing varied from yea.x to year but, on the 
whole, those from the continuous grazing section were slightly higher than 
those from the rotation grazing section. The Mgher returns from both 
sections in '1929 were due to the fact that the sheep w'ere on the grazing plots 
until June of that year, as already explained. 

The amount of maintenance provided w’as Mgher in the case of the rotational 
grazing section than from the continuous grazing section in each year of the 
investigation, indicating its higher stock-carrying capacity. 

The collective results for the four years show that, the adoption of 
rotational grazing resulted in an increased output to the extent of 161 lb, 
live weight increase in cattle, and 1353 maintenance units per 'statute acre. 





Tlie total livcoTeight increase for sheep o%"er the four years shows a difference 
of 4.5 lb. per acre in favour of continuous grazing which is equal to the 
siiiall aiiiouiu of 1.1 lb. per acre per annum. 

XITROGEXOUS MAXUPJXG. 

A gievit deal of data lias recently been published regarding heavy applica- 
tions c»f iiitrogeiioiis nianiires to grassland, but the results wore for the 
most part o):itaiiicd ijy nietliods of investigation other than through the 
iiiediuiii of the grazing aniniah It will be of interest, therefore, to see how 
tlse results olilained in this investigation are in agreement with those obtained 
by otlier methods of ex|'jerimcntatioii, allowing for differences due to climatic 
and other eoiuiitions. 

Fri>in oc'iiiar observations made during the investigation it wms seen that 
a iiiiirked stimuIatiGii <:d‘ growAli resulted from some applications of nitrogen, 
while iro!ii some other applications there was no apparent result. It wns 
eieariy demonstrated, lio’wever, that tlie results were seasonal and closely 
associated with elimatie conditions. The most pronounced results from the 
application of nitrogen v/ei’e obsei-ved during the season of iriaxiniuni growth 
of grass, wiiicli is generaliy from the uniddle of 3Iay to a1)oiit the third week 
ill June luid would correspond witli the effect of the earlier api.Aieations of 
nitrogeiicsiis ruaiinres. Tlie tiiird application, wdiieli was iisualh’ applied in 
July, vras not folio vred by a. eorrespoiiding stimulation of grass even when 
the weather conditions appeared favourable for growth. The final applies- 
tion in August or Septernber always resulted in a stiiniilatioii of growth, 
but tills wvis not by any means so pronounced as that from the first and 
second applications, and appeared entirely dependent upon the prevailing 
weather co ndit ions . 

The results from the winter grazing showed very little difference between 
the X + ? - K and P -f K rotation grazed sections. 

SuBiiiiarised results from the X 4- P ‘f K and P -r K rotation grazed sections 
are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


: Liveweight Increase ; Liveweight Increase ; Maintenance per 
I per statute acre ' per statute acre ! statute acre 

Year ; i — — — 1 

; . Cawue Sheep | Cattle and Sheep 



P+K 


N-P-fK 

P + K 

N+P+K 


Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 


Units 

1»27 

480 

506 

i 53.0 

48.5 

2004 

2400 

ims 

624 

674 

' 22.5 

25.5 

2427 

2738 

1929 

3t>7 

406 

1 178.0 

211.5 

2204 

2153 

1930 

1 

553 

i 

639 

1 46.4 

66.0 

2510 

2883 

Total ^ . . 

1 2054 

2315 

1 299.9 

j 351 . 5 

9145 

10154 

Bitter^mce due to, ‘ 
^ Nitrogen 

[ 

i 

i 

+261 ! — 

+ 51.6 

i 

' ” 1 

+ 1009 
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On exaiTiinatioii of tlie foregoing figures it will be seen that the results 
from the cattle were higher in the N + P + K section in each year of the 
investigation, the difference in favour of nitrogenous manuring varying 
from 26 to 99 lb. live weight increase per statute acre, the greatest difference 
being obtained during 1929. The records for that year show% however, that 
the greater proportion of the increase was obtained during the months of 
May and June, which correspond to a period of more than average growiih® 
and which w’as also reflected, but to a lesser extent, in the other sections* 
This will be discussed more fully when the seasonal variation in the pro*- 
ductivity is being considered. 

The sheep show a slight difference in favour of the X + P + K section 
in 1930, an appreciable difference in 1929, in which season the sheep, as 
already explained, w^ere allow^ed to graze on all the plots up to June, but no 
appreciable difference is shown for the other two years. 

The maintenance provided by the N + P + K section was higher than that 
from the P -f K section in each year of the investigation, with the exception 
of 1929, in which the P + K section was greater to the extent of 51 units per 
statute acre. In the other years the difference in favour of the N + P + K 
section varied from 291 to 396 units per statute acre. 

The total results for the four years show that the application of 11 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia and T,35 cwt. of nitro chalk resulted in an increased 
output to the extent of 261 lb. liveweight increase of cattle, 51.6 ib, live- 
weight increase in sheep, and 1,009 maintenanee units per statute acre. 

SEASONAL VARIATION IN PRODUCTIVITY. 

The determination of the seasonal variation in the productivity of pastures' 
by obtaining the yield of dry matter from herbage cut at intervals during 
the grazing season has already been investigated by other workers. In this 
investigation, how^ever, this aspect of pasture problems was attempted 
through the medium of grazing cattle managed under ordinary farm con- 
ditions where the land was subjected to trampling hoof cultivation 
by animals under various weather conditions and where the' undigested 
constituents of the herbage were returned directly to the land. 

During the first two years the management of the grazing animals, parti- 
cularly with those on the rotational grazing plots, did not permit of the 
interim weighings of the different lots of cattle being carried out on the 
same day — a procedure which was, however, adopted in the subsequent 
years. "In view of this 'fact the seasonal variation was more conveniently 
expressed as average total daily liveweight’ increase per statute acrti 

The results obtained in each of the four years 1927-1930 ^are showo 
graphically in the following diagrams, / ' 



Average Dally Dlveweight Increase per st ..ere 





DIAGRAM 5. 
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. — s 4 p + x. ftotstim ar«i«|j 



if will lit* seen irom the diagrams that, with the exception of 1927, the 
seasoiia! variations are somewhat similar. Those for 1927, however, show 
tliat wihle the seasonal variation for the Control and P + K contiimoiis 
gnniziiig section are pretty much, on the same lines as those from the same 
plots ill the- otiier years, those from the two rotational grazing sections do 
not follow tl'ie same trend as those from the same sections in tlie subsequent 
yea/rs. 

This was. Iiowever. mainly due to tiie fact that an attempt was made in 
tl'ie first year of the investigation to stock the land siiffieiently heavily to 
ensure that from tlic beginning of the grazing season the herbage would be 
kept short and in the highly nutritious stage. It wns found, however, that 
in'imediately after the 'peak fiusli of growth, which corresponded in that 
year with dry harsh weather, tiie pastures in the rotation grazing (lieavih^ 
stt}C‘ked) sections took on a wdiitisln parelied appearance and could only 
niaimitaiii a smaller number of animals, the remainder having to be removed 
to another part of the farm, and the ])astures taki'ng a considerable time 
to recover from this condition. 

It might be |)oiiited out here that during the period of maximum growth 
tlie P + K rotation grazing plots were carrying about twice as many, and the 
X + Ps-K rotation grazing plot alxmt three times as many cattle per acre 
as the Control or no manure plot, and even with this high stocking it w^as 
difficult to prevent the herbage on these plots from becoming to some extent 
tufted. At no |>eriod afterw-ards. how^ever, could more than lialf the number 
cif animals be aeeommodated in these sections. 

Another feature regarding heavy stocking is that, if suiileient animals 
were ke|)t on the pastures to consume all or most of the tufted herbage, 
they would not remain in a thriving condition, and dairy cow’s or fattenmg 
animals could not he subjected to this treatment. 

Tliese experiences, together with further observations, convinced the 
writers that under ordinary farming conditions close grazing should not be 
iiiterpretc^d too literally. 

The ciir\Ts relating to the Control (eontimiously but not intensiv^ely 
grazed) section sho'W' a distinct seasonal variation in each of the four years 
under consideration. There is a period of high productivity extending from 
about the beginning of May to the middle or end of June, then, from July 
to about mid-Aug'ust, growth appears to be restricted, and this is followed 
by a minor flush period in August and September. 

, Tilt* same variation applies to the other sections, but in a more marked 
’4egree»,,and is ' part'iculariy pronounced in the plots w^hieh w^ere heavily 
liressed ^ 'With ■ nitrogenous manures. 



The eiir\'es for 1029, however, do not quite agree with this statement, 
■as there was a minor Tesponse at the ]3eriod when the yields were depressed 
in the other years. This was due to the fact that rain at mid- July, following 
the ivariii dry conditions of the previous months, resulted in vigorous growth 
on all the plots, in eluding the control 

Attention is, iiowever. directed to tlie fact that, whereas a marked response 
was obtained from the early application of nitrogenous manure, there was 
])racticaliy no response from the mid-season, and only a slight response 
from the early autumn, applications. 

CLIMATIC (’ONDITIONS. 

On comparing one year's results with another, and also the seasonal 
variation in productivity from year to year, it will be seen that in no two 
years were similar results recorded. Since the experiinejat was carried out 
on the same lines each year, these di'ft'erences would appear to be due to 
variable clirnatie conditions, particularly rainfall and temperature, wliieli 
occurred during tlie course of the experiment, and these factors must be 
taken into consideration in tlie interpretation of the foregoing results. 

Eli inf all. This is a most important factor in the growth of crops and 
|>articularly in tlie case of pastures. The annua! rainfall may be more than 
sufficient for pasture requirements, but its distribution tlirouglioiit the year 
is often not as favourable as could be desired for maximum growth. The 
greater bulk of the annual rainfall may he obtained during the winter niontlis 
when it is least required, and this may result in a partial scarcity of water 
ill the soil during the usual active growing season, ivitli consequent reduction 
in the quantity of iierbage produced. On the other hand, an abnormally 
lieavy rainfall coupled with heat during the active growing season would 
result in an increased production of herbage, but it may be of lower feeding 
value. 

Both of these effects were observed during the progress of this investi- 
gation and were rctleeted in tlie results obtained. , 

The annual rainfall for the Glasnevin district for each year of this 
investigation and its distribution throughout the year are shown in Table V* 
following. 

Table V. 


Year 

Total 




DISTRIBUTION 


. 

Rainfall 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 



Sept. ( Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


los. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

izr 

ins. 

ins. i iris. 

ins. 

ins. 

14)27 

32.79 

2.10 

1.92 

3.10 

1.22 

0^82 

2,47 

3.34 

6,04 

3.45 1 2.99 

2,8S 

2,40 

1928 

30.03 : 

i 2,51 i 

2.57 

4.21 

1.15 1 

1,72 

4.38 

1,32 

2.67 

.0.72 I 2,04 

3.74 

' 3.01) 

192S i 

i 28.14 

1 1.32 

2.26 

0.26 

1 1.23 

1 1.35 

1.2S 

i <•> 

; 4.91 I 

0.37 i 2.5a 

4,38 

I 5.97 

me ... , ...i 

3S,2i 1 

1 3,. 50 ; 

1.26 i 

: 4.20 

1.14 

2,30 

1.83 

1 3.02 

1 5,. 15 1 

6.29 i 3.4S 1 

1 1 

3,32 
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An examination of the foregoing figures shows that the aimuai rainfal 
for the years 1927 to 1980 Taxied from 28,14 inches to S8.21 inches, and that 
with the exception of 1929 the rainfall was fairly well distributed throughout 
the year, particularly during the months that may be regarded as the normal 
period for the growth of pastures. The 1929 season may be regarded as an 
abiiomial one, the spring and early summer period being exceptionally dry,, 
and the growth of herbage was, therefore, seriously affected, resulting in a 
partial scarcity of grass during the latter half of June and the first half of 
July — until rain fell about the middle of that month. This was most pro- 
nounced ill the rotation grazing sections, particularly in the N + P + K 
plots. These ill effects are shown in the results recorded for that year. 

The rainfall records also show that in June 1928 and in August 1927, 1929 
and 1980 the rainfall was abnomially high, which, coupled with warm weather 
conditions, resulted in a good growfli of herbage being produced on all the 
plots, but it wns particularly luxuriant on the N -f F + K section. The 
liveiveight increase obtained, however, w'as somewiiat disappointing, and in 
some cases was not equal to that from other sections on w’hich the herbage' 
appeared less luxuriant . 

It is evident, therefore, that the annual rainfall and its distribution,, 
particularly during the season of active growf h, is an important consideration 
and w’ould appear to be a h'miting factor in the improvement of pastures 
by the use of artificial manures, even w^here a complete dressing is applied*. 

Temperature , — This country is particularly favoured with a temperate 
climate and rarely suffers from extremes of heat or cold. There are times^ 
how^ever, wiien heat or cold may unduly influence the growth of pastures 
even during the normal growing season. During the progress of this investi- 
gation it w’as observed that cold harsh w’eathcr, wiiich sometimes obtained 
during the months of April, May, and occasionally June, had a considerable 
deterring effect on growth, and entirely prevented the production of the 
“ early bite ” associated with intensive manuring of grass land. On the other 
hand, the occurrence of frost as early as September had somewhat similar 
effects and shortened the duration of the growing season. 

It was observed that the effects of abnormal heat were not so marked 
unless the heat w&s accompanied by a prolonged drought when, as in the 
early part of 1929, growth was much reduced. If the heat vras accompanied 
by heav’y rainfall, as in August 1927, 1920 and 1980, a luxuriant growth of 
herbage of apparently low feeding value w’as produced. 

Finally, there is the question of winter growth, wiiicli is almost entirely 
dependent upon temperature. During mild wintem a reasonable amount 
of' growth was observed, wiiile in cold, harsh winters growth w^as at a stand- 
still. 

Temperature, therefore^ also acts as a limiting factor, and it would appear 
that oven heavy dressings, of artificial manures in spihig will not produce- 
the early bite unless eiiiBatic conditions are favourable for growth. 
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RESIDUAL RESULTS. 

In carrying out this investigation it was regarded as essential to apply 
a complete dressing of artificial fertilizers to the N -r P -i- K plots each year, 
biitj since a comparison was to be made with the pliospliatic and potassic 
manuring, it was also necessary to apply these manures to the P -r K plots 
in each year of the investigation. 

In order to enquire into the residual effects (values) of the iiiaiiiires applied 
during the years 1927 to 1980, under the different systems of grazing, as 
well as to obtain some information on the advisability of an amiual applica- 
tion of these fertilizers, it w^as decided to continue the investigation for a 
further period of three years without any application of manures. 

The experiment was accordingly continued over the period 1931 to 1938 
inclusive on similar lines, from the point of view of stocking and manage- 
ment, to that of the previous four years, and for convenience the same 
notation was used for the different plots. The results recorded are shown 
in Table VI. 


Table VI. 



Liveweight Increase 

Xiiveweight Increase 

Maintenance Units 


per statute acre 

per statute acre 

per statute acre 

Yeab. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Catple and Sheep 


Continuous Grazing 

Continuous Grazing 

Continuous Grazing 


Control 

P-yK 

Control 

P-fK 

Control 

P-fK 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Units 

Units 

1031 

308 

876 

45 

99 

1786 

1926 

1032 

237 

288 

73 

71 

1524 

1905 

1033. 

217 

256 

— 

— 

1723 

1790 

Total . . 

762 

920 

318 

170 

5033 

5621 


P4-K 

P+K 

P4-K 

P-fK 

P-fK 

P + K 


Continuous 

Rotation 

Continuous 

Rotation 

Continuous 

Rotation 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Units 

Units 

1031 

376 

277 

99 

99 

1926 

2041 

1032 

288 

389 

71 

107 

1905 

2191 

1038 

256 

828 




1790 

2070 

Total * . 

020 

989 

170 

206 

5621 

6302 


Rotation 

Grazing 

Rotation Grazing 

Rotation 

Grazing 


P+K 

1 3SI "4"P R 

P+K 

N+P-fK 

F-fK 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Units 

Units 

1031 

277 

802 

99 

128 

2041 

1983 

1032 

880 

1 300 

107 

98 

2191 

2228 

1088 

323 

805 

— 

— 

i 2070 

1967 

Total .. 

080 

1006 

206 

,223 

i 6302 

6178 




From FtiO foregoing ligiires it %vill be seen that the results generally are 
lower than tliose of the previous four years, the reduction in productivity 
being particularly noticeable in the case of the plots that had been previously 

iiiaiiiired. 

^Vliile part of this reduction must be attributed to unfavourable climatic 
i'oiiditioiis. the greater proportion of it was due to declining fertility. 

Under tlic ecaiditicms of this investigation it was observed, iioweveig 

that 

L In eaeli of the three years under review the P + K continuous 
grazing plot gave higher increases than the Control, indicating 
the residual value from the previous application of phosphates 
and potash. 

IL With the exception of 1931 when climatic conditions w^ere 
rather unfavourable for growth the increased productivity, as a 
result of rotational grazing, was somewdiat of the same order as 
in the previous four years, -which would indicate a similarity in 
the level of fertility in the P + K rotation grazing plots and in 
the P + K continuous grazing plots. 

III. The level of fertility in the N + P + K plots appeared to be 
higher than that of the P + K rotation grazing plots up to the 
end of the second year. In the final 3 ^ear, however, the results 
from the N + P + K plots were somewhat lower than those from 
the P-rK, which wwld indicate that in the former plot the 
level of fertility -was failing at a greater rate than in the latter- 
plots. 

THE EFFECT OF HEAVY NITROGENOUS MANURING ON THE^ 

YIELD OF GRASS. 

In view of the information obtained from the grazing trials of 1927 and 
1928 it -was considered desirable to record the results from heavy nitrogenous 
manuring in terms of yield of grass and dry matter per statute acre. 

Accordingly, as pointed out on page 228, the portion of the experimental 
area marked D, Diagram I, consisting of six plots of 1.5 acres each, was 
reserved for this trial at the end of the 1928 grazing trials. 

MANURING. 

In Februar}?' 1929 and 1930 all the plots were manured with four hundred- 
weight of mineral phosphate and three hundredw’-eight of kainit per statute 
^ acre., 'In addition, the three plots marked N + P + K received applications 
pi, 'nitrogenous , manure 'amo, unting to two hundredweight , in 1.929 and three 



liiiiidredweight in 1930 of sulphate of ammonia or its equivaleiit as iiitro 
ehaik per statute acre, applied in separate applications of one hundred- 
weight each. 

The first application of nitrogenous manure was applied in March of eaeli 
year, the subsequent dressings being applied after the first cutting in 1929 
and after the first and second cutting respectively in 1930. 

At the end of the 1930 grazing trials it was decided to continue that 
investigation without the application of manures in order to enquire into 
the residual effects of the treatments of the previous four years. It was also 
arranged to continue this experiment for a period of two years without any 
manures. Accordingly, no manures were applied in 1981 and 1932. 

RESULTS. 

The plots were mown three times during each season, and in cutting it 
was arranged that each comparable pair of plots was mown simuit-aneousiy, 
the grass being collected immediately, weighed and sampled for dry matter 
analysis. In this w'ay the total yield of freshly-mowm grass vras obtained 
and the yield of dry matter per statute acre determined. 

Particulars as to the dates of cutting and yields of freshly>mo-wii grass 
and dry matter per statute acre are given in Table VII following — 

Table VII. 


N-T-P-r-K j F-fK 




Yield per statute acre. ; 
Average of three plots | 

Yield per statute acre. 
Average of three plots 

Grass 

: Drj’ Matter 1 

' Grass I 

, .. 1 

Dry Matter 


1029 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1st 

Cutting— 27tli-29th .Mav 

.. 8.275 

1.740 

: 7,775 

1.656-' ■ 

2nd 

„ 27th-28th Aiig. 

4.200 

0.727 ; 

4*275 

0.763 

Urd 

14th-15tb Oct. 

1.275 

0.258 

1.200 

0.258 


Total. .... 

.. 13.750 

2.725 

^ 13.250 

2.677 


1039 





1st 

Ciitting-lOth-lOtb May 

. . ' 7 * 650 

' 1.487 

i 6.887 ! 

1.326 

2nd 

„ 14tb-17th July 

4.687 

1,202 

^ 3.903 1 

1.004 • 

Srd 

,, 2iid-;>th Oct. . . 

..i 4.425 

1 

0.869 

i 3.786 

0.750 


Total 

..! 16.762 

1 3.618 

i 14,636 

I 

3.080 





NO MANURES 


1st Cuttlng- 
2nd ,, 

3ird 

1931 

~-21st-26th Mav 
16th-i8th July 

18th- 20th Oct. 

7.113 

1.425 

1.825 

1,584 

0.393 

0,502 

7.025 

1.650 

1.837 

1.629 

0.416 

0.535 


Total 

10.363 

2.479 

10.512 

2,580 

1st Ciitting- 

1932 1 

-ard-Oth June ..1 

i 3.787' ^ 

0.956 

3.837 

0.971 

2iMi „ 

19th Julv ,,! 

1 0.587 

1 0,186 

0.537 

'0,174 

3rd ,, 

27th Oct i 

1 

i 1.475. i 

i 1 

' 0.479 



1.463 

0.461 


Total 

5,849 

1.621 

5.837 

1.608 




Manuring. — An examir.ation of the foregoing figures will show that in 
1929 the difference due to nitrogenous manuring araoiinted to ten hundred- 
weight of grass and 0,96 cwt. of dry matter per statute acre. It will also be 
seen that this difference was obtained from the first cutting, the yields at 
the second cutting being slightly in favour of the P + K plots, while there 
was no difference between the yields obtained at the third cutting. 

It will be seen, tlierefore, that there has been no response from the second 
application of nitrogenous manure in this year. As previously pointed out 
this was, Oil the wiiole, a season of poor growdli, a prolonged period of dry 
weather obtaining about the time of the second application of nitrogenous 
manure. The total increase in yield obtained ivoiild hardly cover the cost 
of the manures used. 

The total results for 1930 show' a greater difference due to nitrogenous 
manuring than in 1929, amounting to 2.126 tons of grass and 0.53 tons of 
dry matter. This wm-s due to the fact that climatic conditions were much 
more favourable for growTh in 1930 than in 1929. The yields obtained at 
the individual cuttings in 1930 from the N + P + K plots were all higher 
than those from the P + K plots, and indicate that the increased output 

ouM at least pay for the cost of the nitrogenous manures used. 

No Mantirifig. — ^When the yields for 1931 are compared with those of 1930 
it will be seen that there is a decrease of about 6.4 tons of grass and 1.14 
tons of dry matter in the case of the N + P + K section, and of about 4.1 
tons of grass and 0.50 tons of dry matter in the case of the P + K section. 
It wiE also be noticed that there is a further decrease in the results for 1932 
indicating that the residual value of the manures applied in the previous 
years was very small in the case of the phosphatic and potassic manures 
and that there w^as no residual value in the case of the nitrogenous manures. 

STOLMARY. 

An investigation on the “ Intensive Management of Pastures is outlined 
and an attempt is made to analyse the total results obtained and to see how 
far each of the following contributed (a) phosphatic and potassic manuring, 
(5) heavy nitrogenous manuring and (c) rotational grazing, and the following 
is a brief summary of the results obtained : — 

Phosphatic and Potassic Jlanurmg . — ^The application of these manures 
'resulted in an increased productivity measured in terms of iiveweight 
:increase and stock-carrying capacity, contributing about fifty per cent* 
to the total increase obtained from the ‘‘ intensive system.” Furthermore, 
’the herbage was considerably improved and was not affected to the same 
extent by adverse climatic conditions as that which had received nitrogenous 
manures in addition, ' 

' Ni^og&mms Mafmring ., — The effects of heavy applications of nitrogenous 
manures , r^tilted in the stimulation ,of growth, bringing about an increased 
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prociiJctmt}% and in tlie suppression of clovers and weeds. Attention is 
directed to tlie results obtained from three different aspects, namely, live- 
weight increase and stock-carrying capacity, seasonal variation in pro- 
ductivity, and yield of dry matter. The results expressed as livew'eigiit 
increase and riiainteiiaiiee from the N -f P -r K plot were, in each of the years 
1927 to 1930, higher than those from the P-f K plots. The analyses of the 
results, would, however, show that only about thirty per cent, of the total 
increase obtained from the intensive system ” can be attributed to nitro- 
genous manuring. The seasonal variation in productivity shows that the 
greater proportion of the increase due to nitrogenous manuring was obtained 
during the early months of the normal grazing season. This would indicate 
that the economic value of perhaps the second and, undoubtedly, the third 
and fourth applications of nitrogenous manures is extremely doubtful. 

The prolongation of the normal grazing season, as a result of the heavy 
nitrogenous manuring, was not apparent in this investigation and appears 
to be largely dependent upon climatic conditions. 

The value of the increased yield of dry matter from pastures manured 
with nitrogenous manures, and from wiiich the grass was repeatedly mown, 
barely covered the cost of these manures. 

RQiaiio7ial grazing , — This proved to be a most important feature of the 
investigation as the results obtained were capable of being considerably 
influenced by the method in wliich it was carried out. Special attention is 
drawm to the allocation of the number of grazing animals and. to the dis- 
advantages associated with “ overgrazing ” and undergrazing.’® Attention 
is also directed to wiiat the WTiters consider a serious difficulty in connection 
with rotational grazing, namely the increasing or decreasing of the number 
of gmzing animals to ensure that the herbage is used up at a proper stage 
of growth and to avoid grazing the pastures too closely. In view of the 
great variation in the growth of grass, this difficulty cannot be avoided and, 
for that reason alone, it is doubtful whether rotational grazing as it is usually 
interpreted (namely, the consumption of the herbage in its early stages of 
growth) w'ould be a practical method of grazing. 

""Winter keep” in pastures is also discussed, and it is indicated 'that, 
with the rotation system, "" winter keep ” for cattle is almost impossible 
and for sheep extremely doubtful. 

The results obtained over the four years show that rotational grazing 
contributed about tw^enty per cent, to the total increase obtained from the 
intensive system. 

Seasonal mfiaiim in productivity , — ^Attention is directed to the normal 
seasonal variation in the growth of grass, and it is shown that there are two 
main periods of growth in pastures- — a period of maximum growth extending 
from about mid-May to mid-June and another period from about mid- 
August.to the first' or middle of September, - depending upon wmiher con- 
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riitioiis. The period iroBi niid-Jiuie to mid- July is usually one of poor growth* 
It is also clearly shown that the greater proportion of the increased pro- 
ciuctirity for heavy nitrogenous manuring is obtained during the period of 
i iiaximii m gro wtli . 

Ciinictie eoNditioihs. — During the course of the investigation it was seen 
that cliiiiatie conditions play an important part in grassland management. 
The aiiiiiiai raiiifalL and particularly its distribution throughout the normal 
grazing season, appears to be of the utmost importance since it influences, 
the cpiantity and the quality, particularly the dry matter content, of the 
herbage. 

Attention is directed to the occurrence of cold, harsh weather and late 
frosts in spring, or even oceasioiiaily in early siinimer. and of early frosts 
in the autumn, which reduce the duration of the normal grazing season, 
while cold, harsh weather during the winter months influences the amount, 
of herbage available for the outwintering of stock. 

Climatic conditions may, therefore, influence or act as a limiting factor' 
on the growi:Ii of grass. 

Attention is drawm to the fact that as, for the purpose of this investigation, 
it was necessary to separate the various plots by wire fences, the experi- 
mental animals were deprived of {a) the shelter from cold rain and harsh, 
winds that would normally be provided by hedges, banks, etc., and {b) 
protection during the gadding season. Where these disturbing factors do 
not obtain, results differing from those recorded in this investigation may 
appear. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the adoption of any system of 
rotational grazing on the average farm necessitates tlie division of tliC’ 
existing fields into areas or plots of suitable size. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The foBowing conclusions have been deduced from the results obtained 
in the foregoing investigation and from the observations made during its- 
progress : — 

I. Pko$phaii€ and Potassic Manuring , — In contributing about fifty per 
cent, to the total increases obtained from intensive manuring and manage- 
ment the importance of these manures in the management of grassland is. 
clearly demonstrated. 

\¥ith pastures grazed continuously or rotationally, an application of 
phosphates and potash every third or fourth year is indicated in order to 
maiptam a high level of fertility and productivity. On the other hand, where 
: the 'gms is; to.' be repeatedly mown, annual applications are advisable. 
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II. Umi'i/ Nitrogemms Jlanuring. — Nitrogenous iiiaiiiires resulted hi a 
stiimilatioii of gro^vtii and increased productivity during the season of 
maximum growth, but applications other than one to one-aiid-a-lialf Iiimdreci*' 
weight per acre in spring cannot he regarded as economical. 

This s}\sterii of grassland management appears to exert a greater draining 
effect on the fertility of the soil than the other treatments investigated. 

III. Rotational Grazing. — This metliod of grazing, when carried out as 
in this investigation, does not appear a practical one in view of the many 
difficulties associated with it, particularly as regards stocking and winter 
keep.” 

A modified system may, how’ever, be adopted with advantage in which 
the allocation of the number of grazing animals is based 0 !i the experience 
gained during normal or perhaps rather dry, years. During periods of more 
than average growth, part, of the grazing area could be reserved for silage or 
hay, the aftermath being later used for grazing. Provision should, how^ever, 
be made for “ winter keep.” 

IV. Seamnal Variation in Productivity. — There are normal periods for 
the growth of grass and these will not be influenced by manuring or manage-- 
ment. Climatic conditions, however, constitute a eontroiling factor and 
may even act as a limiting factor in grassland experiments. 

The writers are indebted to Mr. G. F. O’Sullivax, M.Sc., Agricultural 
€!hemistry Department, Albert Agricultural College, for supplying the Dry 
Matter Analyses used in connection “with this investigation. 
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REPORT OF THE SEED PROPAGATION 
DIVISION, 1936. 

As in preiioi'is years^ the bulk of the barley propagation work was carried 
on at the Cereal Station, Baliinacurra, County Cork, in close coiiaboratioii 
with Messrs. Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd., at w’'hose Experimental Mailings 
the malting tests were conducted. The work consisted of the usual pure 
line propagations, large scale variety, half-drill-strip and other experiments. 

Pure line propagations of Black Tartary oats were conducted at the 
Cereal Station, and extension plots of Victory II and Glasnevin Success III 
were grown in the neighbourhood of Ballinacurra. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS : 

Jamiary and February of 1936 were distinguished by very heavy rainfal, 
wiiieli amounted to 12|- inches, so that ground was quite unfit for sowing 
or indeed cultivation work of any kind until the middle of March. The 
rainfall in March, April, May and the first half of June was appreciably 
below average. The ground dried and hardened early in spring and cold 
harsh winds, particularly in April and May, parched young corn and re- 
tarded early growth. July brought 4| inches of rain and a big deficiency in 
sunshine with low temperatures. Violent winds on the 22nd and 23rd of 
the month caused much lodging of corn. Towards the end of August the 
weather improved considerably, so that harvesting and thrashing were 
completed under quite fair conditions. The month of October was the 
driest October for fourteen years. The yield of barley was much below" that 
of last 3 "ear, but the qualiW was higher than was anticipated. The yield 
and quality of oats were also much below the average. 


BARLEY. 

The two strains Spratt-Arciier 37 No. 3 and Spratt-x\rclier 37 No. 4 were 
again propagated by what has become known as the five-grain method, 
i.e., the sowing of five grains from each of twenty-five plants in the single 
line. Each of the other varieties was propagated by sowing the single line 
from a bulk of seed obtained by taking a single ear off each plant in the 
single line in 1935. 

The following were grown in the Old Cage : — 

(a) A number of selections from Spratt Archer 37 No. 3 x Victory, 
Kenia x Neils Franchen and Kenia x D.S.K. Binder, in the second, 
or F,2. generation. 

(5) Spratt- Archer 37 No. 3, Spratt- Archer 37/9 and Goldthorpe derived 
from single ears and the grains sown in the order in which they were 
located on the rachis. ', 
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(c) Single lines of 53 selections, namely ; — 

Spratt-Arclier 37/6, Xo. 7. 

Spratt- Archer 37/12/41, 

Spratt- Archer 37 /17/52. 

Arclier-Goidthorpe 4/5/’l . 

Spratt, 

Archer. 

Goldtliorpe. 

Old Irish. 

Abed Rex x Spratt-Archer 6/3/2. 

Donegal 2 rowed No. I. 

Burton Plaiting. 

Victory. 

D.S.K. Binder. 

Pliiniage Archer. 

Duck Bill. 

Hybrid No. IC. 

Hybrid No. 4A. 

Hybrid No. 4 Bl. 

Hybrid No. 7. 

July 6 rowed. 

Mansholt’s 6 rowed, 

Beaven’s F. 112. 

Beaven’s 49/2/3, 49/14/3, 49 / 10 / 1 , 49 / 24 / 7 , 50/9/1, 50/1/7. 
B.244. 

Donegal 6 rowed. 

NorW'egiaii 6 ro-wed. 

Glabron. 

Black. 

Black Russian. 

Pearl. 

Neils Franciien. 

Naked Barley 
Student 2/1. 

Student 2/3. 

Student 2/3. 

Golden Archer 1. 

Golden Archer 2. 

Golden Archer 85/51. 

Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 x July 6 rowed 2. 

Spratt-Archer 87 No, 3 x July 6 rowed 22. 

Spratt-Archer 37 No, 4 x July 6 rowed 1, 

Spratt-Archer 37 No. 4 x July 6 rowed 16/2. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 rowed 1/2. 

D.S.K, Binder x July 6 rowed 2. ; 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 rowed 3. 



D.S.K. Bintier x July « rowed 7. 

Sprat t-Areher 37 Xo. 3 x Goldthorpe (hi. 

Sprat 1 -Are iier 37 Xo. 3 x Goldthorpe 27' 1. 

Gartleii ]ilots of the ibllowini*: varieties Avere thrown in the (’age Field : — 
Spratt-Ardier 37 n. 

Spratt-Arelier 37 Xo. 3 (5 grains each from 25 plants). 
Spratr-Areher 37 Xo. 1 (5 grains each from 25 plants). 

Sprat t- Archer 37 , 1 2, 41 . 

Spratt- Archer 37/17; 52. 

Abed Rex x Spratt- Archer t> 3.'2. 

Donegal 2 renved. Xha 1. 

July 0 rowed. 

Student 2;J. 

Student 2;"3. 

Student 2^8. 

Golden Arcliei* 1. 

Golden Archer 2. 

Spratt- Archer 37 Xo. 3 x July d roAved 2. 

Spratt- Archer 37 Xo. 4 x July 6 rowed 1. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 roAved 2. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 roAved 3. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 roAAxxl 7. 

Spratt -Archer 37 Xo. 3 x Victory 1;1. 

Spratt-Arclier 37 Xo. 3 x Victory 2. 

Spratt-Areher 37 Xo. 3 x Victory (bulk). 

Goldberg. 

'The Field Plots coniprised eighteen of the same A'arieties Avlheh were 
groAvii in the Garden 43lots and also a narroAA'^ eared variety called Abed 
51aja Avhicli Avas received from Denmark. This variety AA^as. however, so 
l)adly infected AAith Loose Smut (Ustilago nuda) that it aa-es cut out and 
l3iirnt. 

The First Pedigree plots wxTe grown on the Ranihill Farm of Messrs. 
John H. Bennett, Ltd., and comprised the folloAving varieties : — 


Spratt-xircher 37 Xo. 3. 

4 acres. 

July G rowed. 

1 acre. 

Spratt-Areher 37 X"o. 3. Dr. H. Series. 

acre. 

Golden Archer 1. 

1 acre. 

Golden Archer '2. 

~l acre. 

D.S.K. Binder x July 6 rowed 3. 

J- acre 

Abed Rex x Spratt-Areher 6/3/"2. 

1 acre. 

D.S.K. Binder. 

1 acre. 

Golden Archer 35/51, 

1 acre. 


♦Tills is a tw'o rowed iiarroAV -eared variety, thought to be syaonymous with Gold, 
*''liiich is, a Swedish \ari,ety. 
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Second Pedigree plots oi' S|)ratt- Archer ;-37 Xo. *4 were grown on ii\'e 
lamis in tlie iieighboiirhood of Bailiiiaeorra. joid the produce of tliesr will 
be available for distrihiition as ])edigree seed in 

Under the Depurtineiit's sciieme IVw tlie distribution of ijedigrce seed 
barley to the Irish Maltsters* Association and others interested in the ])ro- 
pagation and distribution of seed barley, 382 barrels of pore line Spratt- 
Arclier 3T Xo. 3 were distriinited in to the following 

Bris. Sts. 


Joshua L. Xuiin, (histlebridge. Wexford . . K) 

P, J. Hoehe & Sons. Enniscorthy. Wexford . . 10 

The Birr 3Ialtings. Ltd., Birr, Offaly . . 12 

R. A (L Gray. Ltd.. Market Square. Dundalk . . 3 

J. P. Kearney. Wilville House, Dundalk . . 12 

F. A. Waller & Co.. Ltd.. Banagher. Offal}' . . 0 

Joshua M’atson & Co.. Ltd., Carlow . . . . 26 

Miiieii, Xortori & (‘o.. Ltd.. Stradbally. Laoighis . . 20 

^^iineh. Xorton & Co.. Ltd., Athy. Kildare . . 40 

Clinch. Xorton A Co., Ltd., Neiiagh. (o. Tipperary 15 

Miiieli. Xorton A Co., Ltd., Bagenalstown. Carlow 15 

Minch, Xorton & Co., Ltd., Barraeore, Goresbridge 16 

George Read & Co., Roscrea. Co. Tipperary . . 20 

W. J. OTveefe & Sons, Wexford , . . , 6 

X. Hardy &: Co.. Park Street, Dundalk . . 6 

P. & H. Egan, Ltd., Tuliamore. Offaly . » 14 

J. t!:£ A. Tarieton. Ltd., Tuliamore, Offaly . , 15 

Robert Gibiiey & Co., Ltd., Portiaoighise . . 10 

Johii Bolger A Co.. Ferns, Wexforci . . . . 13 

Cairncs, Ltd., Drogheda. Co. Louth . . . . 10 

Beamish & Crawford. Ltd., Cork , . 5 

A. J. M. Reeves, Athgarvan, Xewbridge, Co. Kaldare 4 
Robert Perry & Sons, Ltd., Rathdowney, Laoighis 5 

McKenssies, Ltd., Camden Quay. Cork . , 10 

D. E. Williams , Ltd., Tuliamore, Offaly . . 50 

D. Sniitliwiek A Co.. New Street, Kilkenny . . 5 

Captain Brueii, Oak Park. Carlow . . , . 2 

Cox d: Co., LtiL, Dundalk, Co. Loutli . , 2 

William Po'wer & Sons, Waterford .. .. 15 

Bride Valley Co-op. Stores, Tallow, Co. Waterford . . 2 

P. J. Connolly, Esep, Ravensdaie, Dundalk . . 3 

T, Wade, Esq.. Straffan, Co. Kildare * . 2 


0 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

il 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


Total 


382 


C) 
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In addition to the above., pure line stocks of five other varieties were 
sent to Atlieiiry, Co. Galway,, and 3ioville. Co. Donegal, where they were 
propagated for further distribution in those areas in 19S7. These varieties 
were as follows ; — 


D.S.Iv. Binder 

To the Agricultural School, Atlienry, Co. Galway 
Victory 

To the Agricultural School, Athenry. Co. Galway 
July 6 rowed 

To the Agricultural School, Athenry. Co. Galway 
Donegal 2 rowed No. 1. . 

Donegal 6 row’ed X * ' 

To Mr. J. Deiineny, A.A.O., Moville, Co. Donegal. 


Brls. 

. Sts. 

14 

4 

14 

10 

5 

11 

1 

10 

1 

3 


Ail the seed barley distributed under this scheme was treated with 
Agrosan powder l^efore despatch from Ballinacurra. 


INSPECTION OF GROWING CROPS. 

Under the Scheme for the distribution of pedigree seed barley, the 
Department had certain growing crops of Spratt- Archer S7 No, S inspected* 
For inspection purposes these crops were divided into three classes : — 
(1) crops grown from pedigree seed obtained from the Ballinacurra Cereal 
Station in 1936 ; (2) crops grown from seed whieli was the produce of pedi* 
gree seed obtained from Ballinacurra in 1035 ; and (S) crops grown from 
commercial seed of Spratt- Archer 37 No. 3. 

A total of 5,115.25 acres was inspected, and of this, 4,566 acres were passed 
as likely to produce grain suitable for seed purposes. Of the 582 acre^sr 
inspected under class (1) 569.75 acres were passed as suitable for seed pur- 
poses, 2.1 per cent, being rejected. Of the 3,219.75 acres inspected under 
class (2), 305 acres were rejected, i.e., 9.4 per cent, and of the 1,313.5 acres 
inspected in class (3), 232 acres or 17.6 per cent., were rejected. These 
rejections are at a somewhat higher rate than in 1935, which is mainly 
accounted for by the number of crops wliich had been damaged by the 
weather. Smut was only reported as present at seven centres, a?id in nearly 
ail of tiiese cases other barley had been sown adjj;c?eiit to it in the field* 
It is desirable that those firms who cG-opcrate in this scheme should take 
great care in selecting the growers of their pedigree seed barley. 

LARGE SCALE VARIETY EXPERI.MEXTS. 

These experiments w^ere carried out at ten centres in seven counties, 
namely — Corky Tipperary, Kilkenny, Offaly, Kildare, Louth and Wexford* 
'The 'seed used in the experiments was drawn from the produce of the 
first pedigree plots at the Cereal Station, Ballinacurra, in 1935, The rate 
of seeding throughout was, approximately, ten stones per statute acre* 
The seed was, dressed with Agrosan pow'der at the rate of 8 ozs. per barrel 
of seed ' The area of each plot was three-quarters of a statute acre. 
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Spratt-Arelier 37 Xo. 3 was used as a standard, and of the other two 
varieties included in the trials, Golden Archer was produced by Dr, 

Beaveii at Warminster and Abed Rex x Spratt- Archer 6/"d/2 at the Albert 
A-griciiitiiral College. The produce of all the plots was malted and tested 
at the Experimental Maitings of Messrs. A. Guinness, Son and Co,, Ltd, 

Table 1 gives the names and addresses of the growers, the imture of the 
soil and sub-soil, the crops -which were grown in the two previous seasons' 
and the dates of so-wing and harvesting. 

At the Athy centre the plots were sown on March lOtli, after which date* 
the weather broke and no more plots were sown until April. On the w'hole 
the sowing w^as later than usual. The cold and wet weather during July 
and August w^as unfavourable to barley and the crops ripened late and' 
unevenly. The season seemed particularly unsuited to the Abed Rex Hybrid 
which had appeared promising for the past four years. TMs year it was^ 
slow in ripening and was of an uneven character. The Golden Archer 
ripened about the same time as Spratt-Archer 37 Xo. 3, although in 1935' 
it was about five days later than it. 

As regards yield, Spratt-Archer 37 Xo. 3 retained its superiority, with 
an average yield of eleven barrels tvreive stones per statute acre, as com- 
pared with eleven barrels two stones, from Golden Archer and ten barrels 
eleven stones from Abed Rex x Spratt-Archer 6/3/2. 

In Table II are set out the weights of grain per statute acre and the 
average value as determined by several independent valuers. 

Table III gives the analyses of the grain produced off each plot. 

It will be observed that whilst Spratt-Archer 37 Xo, 3 produced a heavier 
i»ield than either of the other varieties at all centres except one, it was in 
all cases inferior to the other two varieties in respect of bushel weight and 
w'eight per 1,000 corns. The percentage of nitrogen -was at every centre 
iow'er in Spratt-Archer than in either of the other two varieties. 

Table I. 


Large Scale Barley Variety Experiments, 1936. 


Centre 

Name aod Address of Grower 

Description of 
Soil 

. 

Previous 

Crop 

Date of 
Sowing 

Date cd 
Haxvestiaas 

1 

J, Tait, Rostellan, Co. Cork 

IVIedium Loam 
Sub-Soil Shale 

1934 Barley 

1935 Beet 

April 9th 

Aug. '2S-24lb. 

2 

^IJ. Carroll, Belieen, Nenagh 

Medium Lcam 
Sub-Soil Lime- 
stone 

1934 Barley 

1935 Beet 

April 28th' 

S«pL 'MStin 

3 

|. Brji’antDanbea, Kilkenny 

Medium Loam 
Sub-Soil Lime- 
stone 

1934 Roots 

1935 Wheat 

April 18th. 

Aog. 24-20thi. 

4 

Williaia Watkins, Coolnagrower, Birr, 
Offaly 

Light Loam 
Sub-Soil, Lime- 
stone 

1934 Barley 

1935 Roots 

April 27Sh 

, Sept 7-0t|i4 

5 '1 

' D, O’Brien, Ballimmere, TulJarnore, 

1 Offal%r : 

; Medium Loam ! 
I Sufa-Soil Lime-st.| 

1934 O'ats 

1935 Turnips 

■' April 8th I 

■ Aug, 2S-2iti» 

6 1 

I M. P. M&ich, RocMMd, Atky, 

J Co. Kilitoe 

i Deep Loam | 

1 Sub-Soil Gravel ; 

1934 Barley 

1935 Beet 

March 16th 

At«, 12-10 ft.- 

* i 

; Mrs, Segrave, Dunany, Dunleer, 

1 Co, Lonti 

i Heavy Loam 

1 Sub-Soil Gravel i 
1 and Clay ] 

1934 Wheat 

1935 Turnips j 

April 0th i 

Sepl 

B 

I, ML Howktt, Ramsgra'Bge, 

!' Co. Wexford 

Stiff Loam i 

1 Sub-Soil Shale ■ 

1934 Wheat 

1935 Roots' 

i, April Sid 

1 

Aug 4ft- Sept 
Srd'4 

9 

P, Byrne, BaHygiangans, 

Co. Wcxfoiti 

Sandy Loam 
Sub-^il Gravel i 

1934 Barley 

1935 Potatoes 

1 April 17tli 

Aug. iSth.' 

10 

D. MorriSj, XocnabTurra* Enniscortby | 

Sbaiy Loam 
Sub-Soil Shale 

1 . j 

1934 Oats 

1935 Turnips 

1 April 10th 

1 — 



c 
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Table II. 

liai'ge Seale Barley Variety Experiiaents. 1936, 

Yield and Value of Grain j)er Statute Acre. 

? Sprai.:-Art.hi-r X‘ Goidiin Arcb.'r Aln^d Res. x S. -A. 6/3/“ 

; Vifiid I . iv.rjii ■ Y;e;d e Vf-ihit; . Total Yield | Value | Total 

I of 3 j per valat- ' of .5 : per valuf r>f = ; per • value 

(.'•■ntre, ' ? ' rJarrVo iuoititunu;, f Barrel inciudiia-;. — — ’ f Barrel! incBidin:/ 

•X)ivo:-oi; t [ *Scrv'.-::- ' Bre'Si-eci, t; *Sr.reer> Dressed c , *Scre&i-" 

Graii: '> -jf ; : iiu’s , Graiwi -j; in£,s Grain -j \ ' logs 

;Brs,Si ;St. ; s. d. Y d.' Br„. St.j t d. d d. d. Ers. St. StT s. d.: £ 6. d. 


j. TuA 

] I 

12' r> |io 
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4 . 

12 

O' 5i 10 

5 a 1 
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12 

U, N Id 

r> 

li 

11 

0 
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0 
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lu 

2 
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0 

8 

3 

1 

D, O’Brien ...j 

ii 

o: 2|;16 

{» J h 

17 2 ■ 

1 1 

il. 2 u> 

I : 0 

0 

0 

0 

15. 2 TO 

i'i 

8 

t) 

5 

Kildare ■ 
















M P. Ifincli 

,14 

4; S 

1 iil 

12 2 . 

12 

7 71 u; 

4 li 

2 

■ 

ii 

7; ri|:lC 

4 


l(,i 

1 

Louth ! 


”~i I 









t! 4|!i6 

4 1 




Mr.', Sfgravf ...| 

Vi 

14' H ilt> 

22 li 

8 101 ; 

12 

if 0 ;ic 

2 1 10 

0 

“ ; 

13 
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1 

1» 
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Ml. Howieuy..; 

,10 

ir»l 9 Ud 

4 i (« 

2 2 ■ 

10 

5T2 ;10 

2i; 8 

12 

In 

0 

lO: 8 ilO 

SI 

s 

0 

n 

P. Bynie 

6 

If/ 2|T5 

UP 5 

n uh 

6 14 2V10 

4 : 5 

33 

OV 

0 

13! 4 TO 

Si’ 

5 

13 

0 

lb Morris ...i 

22 

15: d \m 

6 110 17 t) i 

13 

fv 2VKi 

7 ;11 

2 

0 ; 

12 

Jl 21,16 

4 1 

» 10 3| 

Total ... 

117 

4j7S|| 

y7 

7 h\ 

HI 

70301' 

-02 

10 

5 i 

107 

7166 


S9 

1 

1 

Average ... 

1 11 


i 0 

14 0 ; 

11 

2 I ti|; 

' 0 

5 

Oi- 

10 11 ; 6|: 


8 IS 
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♦Screenings valaei at tkl. per stoite 


Table III. 

Large Scale Barley Variety Experiments, 1936. 
Analysis of Produce. 


! Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3. t Golden Archer - Abed Rex x S — A. 6/S/2 


Gri.AvcrT : 

1^* 

Jr 

Moisture j 

On dr 
Wt of 

loot) 

eoms 

y matter | 
'Nitrogen 

i i 

- 1 

£ 

.£ 

0 

74 

On, dry matter i 
Wt. ofi Nitrogen' 
1000 i % 1 

corns ; 

i ; 

1 •1A\ 

■*; --.Q 

ts''' 

i£ 

0» dry la after 
Wt. ofi Nitrogen 
lO'OO 1 % 

corns j 

1', TMt ... 

53.6 

20.0 

37.2 


1.80 

iU.ri 

10.2 

3S.3 

1.30 ! 

53.0 

19.0 

38.1 - 

1.41 

,f*jL Carroll 

52.9 

21.3 

37.2 

! 

1.64 

54.0 

21.4 

89.7 

1.66 ! 

54.0 

21.8 

41.8 

1 . 67 

Bryan 

52.5 

IB. 7 

3.5.2 

! 

1.37 

53.2 

18.7 

8h.2 

1.47 1 

53. S 

18.8 

36.9 

1.48 

iVm. Watkins i 

i 52.0 ’ 

Ib.B 

33.0 


1.52 

52.2 

10.0 

.35.4 

1.57 : 

53.3 

29.1 

34.9 

2.60 

3->. O’Brien \ 

49.2 i 

22.4 

i 34.1 


1.47 

.50.7 : 

21.2 i 

SB . 4 

1 ,65) I 

52.2 

20,1 

S6.5 

1.G6 

'M. P. MiBch i 

51.2 : 

21.3 

i 37.2 


1.43 

52-2 ! 

20.2 : 

38.3 

1..50 1 

,52. B 

19. •> 

3S.2 

1.53 

Mrs. Scgravs i 

‘'53.9 i 

IS.C 

! 3G.4 

! 

3.77 

55.3 1 

IS. 9 i 

38. f. 

1.80 ; 

.55.. 5 

’ 19.9 

40.0 

1.811 

Ht. Howkrit : 

5(1.0 

21.5 

3S.2 

i 

1.4U 

51.0 

20. S 

34.7 

1.53 , 

52.2 

20.7 

35.2 

1.52 

F. Byrne : 

51.2 

20.6 

20 . Z 


1.30 

.53.2 

1-S.8 

33.0 

1.41 ! 

53.5 

‘ 19.7 

S3,.l 

1.44 

1,}. Morris 

51.5 ; 

10. G 

zhX 


1.30 

52.3 

19.5 

3^.i 

1.4U : 

52.4 

19.5 

37.9 

1.4B 

Average 

51, S 1 

20.3 

24.0 

1 

1.46 1 

i 

52. S 

10.9 

37,1, 

1 . 5S ! 

53.3 ; 

19,9 

1 *1. 

1,56 


HALF BRILL STRIP EXPERIMENTS. 

''.“''Two of these experiments were carried out on the farm of Messrs. J. H. 
Bennett,' Ltd.:' They consisted of a series of strips of each 'variety, each 
strip being half the width of the sowing machine. There were twenty-two 
such strips of each ''variety. 
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'Nov 1 experiment was a eontinuation of the investigations wiiich have 
"been made for a. number of seasons into the variation of the produce from 
the individual grains off a single ear. In this case the standard Spratt- 
Archer 37 Xo. 3, was tried against a hulk sample comprised of tlie seven 
best strains in the Dr. IL Series. 

Diiring tlie growing period no difference could at any time be observed. 
The results are set out in Table IV. where it will be seen tiiat in the twenty- 
two eoiiiparisoiis the Dr. H. series gave the heavier yield sixteen times, 
oil three occasions the yields were equal and on three occasions the standard 
.gave the higher yield, but on two of these only by a very small amount. 
On tlic whole, the bulk of the Dr. H. series gave a significantly higher yield. 
In the analysis, the nitrogen content is practically the same for both, but 
the malting value of tlie standard is higher, though not sufficiently so to 
balance the difference in yield. 

Table IY, 

Half Drill Strip Experiments, 1936. 


'X(). i, ExpcTimeiit. No. 2 Experiment. 

S.A. 57. No. 5. S.A. 57. i)r. H. Field Plot. ' 2nd. Pedigree. 

sts. Iks, sts. lbs.! sts. lbs. ■ sts, lbs, 
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3 

3|- 

; 


3 

81 

t. 


2 

7v4 

T. 


2 

104 

\\\ 


3 

8 

! T. 


3 

84 ' 

W. 


2 

5| 

¥, 


2 

12 



3 

94 

1 X. 


3 

24 ^ 

w. 


2 

5 

X. 


2 

124- 

V, 


2 

151 

X. 


5 

5“ 

V. 


2 

8 

X. 


2 

124 


Total 68 0 

71 7 

61 24 

65 Ilf 

Average 

Weigist- 3 1,2 

3 5-5 

2 11 

2 13.9 

Average 

Moisture % 18.9 

19.3 I 

, 17.5 

18.2 

Average 

Nitrogen % 1.1? | 

1.16 1 

1.21 

1.23 

Average j 

Wt. of iv36.6 griM.I 

1,0CX) corwj " j 

36.6 grms. j 

35.9 grms. 

i 

35.5 gra». 

:l'?ektive 1 ICD.O 
Malting V 

Qiiahty J 

99.1 ! 

: ' ^ ■ 1 

icw.o i 

; m.o' 


i 
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Xo. 2 experiment was with two generations of Spratt- Archer S7 Xo, S. 
Tile object of tliis experiment was to observe whether any degeneration 
was taking place in this standard variety. 

The results are also set out in Table IV. It wdii be seen that the Second 
pedigree giwe a liiglier yield on seventeen occasions, twice the weights were 
equal and three times the Field plot yielded the heavier, but only by a very 
slight amoinit each time. The difference in yield is significant and may 
indicate a failing off in the high yielding character. 

The nitrogen content is practically the same in both cases and the malting 
qiiality of the Field plot is superior to that of the second pedigree, but this 
is not sufficient to balance the difference in yield. 

SMALL SCALE QUANTITATIVE EXPERLMENTS. 

There were t-wo of these experiments. The one conducted in the cage 
comprised seven iie^v two-rowed varieties with Spratt-Arciier S7 Xo. S as 
standard. The second experiment was conducted outside the cage and 
comprised eight six-rowed varieties, July six-rowed being regarded as the 
standard. 

Both experiments w'ere set out in the usual w’ay. i.e., in three blocks 
with 40 squares in each block. There were fifteen replications of each variety 
and the figures given in Table V are the mean of the fifteen replications. 
The order of the varieties in the Table is that of the grain weight. 

In No. 1 experiment, Spratt- Archer 37/6, No. 7 is a new selection from 
the old strain. It appears to be of great promise, in that its yield is signi- 
ficantly higher than that of the other varieties included in the experiment. 
Its malting quality also is superior to that of the standard, but only by a 
very slight degree. No. 9 of the Dr. H. series was inferior to all varieties 
except one as regards yield, but its malting quality was the highest of the 
experiment. 

All the six-row'ed crosses were of low* malting quality. 

Student 2/1 gave a low yield, but its malting quality w^as relatively 
good. 

In No. 2 experiment the outstanding variety was Beaven's 49/14/3, and 
tliroughout the growing season it w^as a nice even plot, with good strong 
straws It produced on the average the highest iveight of ears and a signifi- 
cantly high ■weight of grain. Its nitrogen content w^’as fairly low and its 
malting quality relatively high. 

July six-row^ed demonstrated its Iiigh malting quality in comparison 
with the other varieties in the experiment though its yield is relatively low. 
B.244 is, perhaps, a heavier yielding barley than wmkl appear from this 
experiment, because on account of its lateness in ripening it had to be left 
standing for some time after the other plots -w^ere harvested, with the result 
tha't'lt suffered considerable damage. It is a very strong strawed variety, 
"but not sui:taWe for late districts. All tlie varieties in this experiment were 
/a, type not favoured by Maltsters in this coimtrv. 
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Contifiuirig the investigations which have been eoriducted for a nuiiiber 
of years on the produce of the individual grains from a single ear of barley, 
further trials were made on the procmcc of grains from clifierent parts of 
the ear. In tliis eoniiection three small plots were sown witli grains taken 
froiii|tlie top, iTiiddle and bottom seetlons of ears of Spratt-Arcdier 37 Xo. :h 

The produce of these plots is being held over for further propagation in 
1937. ill order to pro'^ide sufficient bulk for malting' tests. 

Table W 


Baiiinacurraj 1936. Small Scale Quantitative Experiments^ 
Average of Fifteen Replications, 


Variety Xo. I. ^ 

Xo of i 
Plants; 

Xo. of ; Wei^zht i 
Ears ; of j 

1 Ears i 
'Grammes i 

Weight 1 
of i 

Straw 1 
Grammes ' 

Weight 

of 

Grain 

Grammes 

Co-effi- 
cient of 
iligration 
% 

Relative 

.Mailing 

Quality 

S — A. 37 
Xo. 3= 100 

Xiirogen 

Weight 

1,000 

Curtis 

Grins. 

Spratt-Arcliyr ; 

Xo. 7 (ex, HanU^rj 


102 ■ 

200.54; 

366.40 ! 

153.07 

26.1) 

100.1 

1.45 

40.8 

Spratt-Archer 37, 

Xo. 4 X July 6 iT.vred 

Sprat! “Archer S7 Xo. 3 

94 

151 ; 

100.16 

453.02 ' 

140.72 

21.8 

04 . 5 

1 . 46 

' 40.0 

95 

163 

106.01 

412.22 

140.52 

23.1 

100.0 

1.38 

’ 36.1® 

D.S.K. Binder July 3 
row'ed 1/2 

93 

176 

175.40 

320.61 

138.14 

27.8 

. 94.7 

1.66 

; 41.2 

Spratt- Archer 37 Xo. 3 
z July 6 rowed 2. 

94 

177 

174.51 

319.14 

138.01 

27.9 

’ 94.1 

1.G4 

; 40,8 

'J),kK. Binder X July 6 
rowed 4. * > 

93 

180 

170.02 

329.33 i 

132.98 

I 26,6 

j 93.9 

i 1.72 

I 39.7 

Spratt- Archer 37 Xo. 3; 
Dr. H. 9. ■ 

!'»4 

155 

185.62 

! 386.66 i 

132.62 

i 23.1 

■ 100.6 

; 1.48 

38.5 

Student 2/1, : 

90 

139 

165.39 

3S5.63 i 

121.69 

! 22.0 

100.2 

; 1.55 

! 40.6 

Xo. 2. ; 

Beaven's 49/14/3 

i 102 

I 1 

i 295 : 

313.25 

i 

422.12 

265.39 

1 36.0 

i Beaven’s 
49/14/3 = 

i 100 

i 100.0 

! 

i 

! 1.56 

i 

i 37.2 

Beaven's F.112. 

* 102 

! 142 : 

281.50 

463.61 

; 233.36 

' 31.3 

‘ 71.2 

; 1.61 

, 41.4 

B,244. 

i 102 

1 172 

2S2.76 

656.67 

i 225.93 

; 24.0 

, 82.6 

1 l.iJS 

33.7 

Beaven’a SO/ 9/1. 

! 100 

i 156 ^ 

i 208.47 

618.28 

! 225. SI 

I 25.4 

76.3 

i 1.49 

; 37.3 

July 6 rowed 

; 99 

1 163 

1 269.80 

i 337.02 

1 225.19 

] 37.1 

104.0 

1.49 

‘ 31.0 

Beaven’'s 49/2/3. 

i 98 

j 147 

1 227.00 

i 366.67 

! 187.15 

i 31.5 

: 101.6 

1 1.45 

' 39,2 

Sprat t- Arc her 37 Xo. 3 
X July rowed 22. 

i 100 

! 204 

i 309.43 

; 582.01) 

1 

; 178.20 

1 39.9 

; 300.2 

1 1 . m 

i 

* 34.2 

Donegal 6 rowed 

! m 

i 153 

240.81 

} 396.58 

; 17.5.28 

i 27.4 

09 . 7 

\ 3. S3 

; 34,9 


RIPENING EXPERIMENT. 

Last season (1935), a departure from normality was observed in some 
hybrids as regards the relationship of barley and malt analysis and this 
was thought to be due to premature death of the plant owing to drought. 

An experiment was carried out this year in w^Meh a portion of a plot 
was covered over to keep the ground dry, and in another portion of the 
plot the plants w^ere all loosened in the ground when they came into ear, 
in order to ^ check growth. The crop on each portion of the plot was 
harvested when ripe. In addition, certain lines of corn were cut out at 
varying periods subsequent to earing. The grain was subjected to analysis 
and the results are set out in Table VI. 

These figures are interesting from the point of view of the changes pre- 
ttdiug ripeness, but ' they do not explain the abnormality of the previous 
season. 
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Table VL 




! Weiglit j 
i of 1,000 i 
: corns I 

Nitrogen 

% of 

Barley 

Belative 

Malting 

Quality 

Soluble ' 
Nitrogen . 

3 weeks before riperung 


17.3 

1.35 

Not malted 

— 

2 wrecks before riperiing 

. . 

.. 27-2 

1.20 

' 99.5 1 

- .74 

1 week bc'fore ripening 


37.9 

1.18 

98.9 1 

1 .70 

2 days before ripening 


.. 38.0 

1.13 

: 100.0 i 

1 .72 

Hot covered over 


38.0 

1.25 

■ 99.6 

I .28 ■ 

Plants loosened in ground 


35.9 

i 

1.27 

! 99.3 

1 .75 


OATS. 

PURE LINE. 

A siiigie plant selection and a garden plot of Black Tartary Oats were 
grown at the Cereal Station. Ballinaeiirra, in order to retain a nucleus of 
this variety. 

DEPARTMENT’S EXTENSION PLOTS. 

In order to provide supplies of pedigree seed oats for seed merchants 
and others interested in the distribution of seed oats, stocks of Victory II 
and Glasnevin Success III w'ere grown under agreement with selected 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Ballinacurra. These stocks were grown, 
harvested and tlireshed under the Department’s supervision. The produce, 
amounting to 612 barrels, was dried and cleaned, and vdll be available for 
distribution in the spring of 1937. 

The following are the names of the growers of these stocks, together 
with the acreage and the amount of seed sown. 


Victory II. 

Acres 

Bris. 

Sts. ; 

John Tait, Hermitage, Rostelian, Co. Cork 

10 

11 

6 , ' 

Patk. O’Keeffe, Ardra, Rostelian, Co. Cork 

4 

4 

8 ^ 

Thos, Twomey, Balliiitubber, CarrigtwohiU, Co. Cork 

7 

8 

0 

Jonas J. Smyth, Violet Hill, Cioyne, Co. Cork 

9 

10 

4 

Michael Keileher, Geragl). Ballinacurra, Co. Cork . . 

6 

6 

12 

Total 

36 

14 

1 

2 

Glasnevin Success III. 

iVcres 

Brls. 

Sts. 

*Wia. Tait, Buekstown, Rostelian, Co. Cork 

7 

8 

0 

*Johii Hegarty, Ballinbeg, Rostelian, Co. Cork 

4 

4 

8 ^ 

Wm. Leahy, Carrigagower, Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

9 

Id 

4 

John Reilly, Ballinabointra, CarrigtwohiU 


' 4 

0 ' 

Total .. 

23| 

26 

12 


*The seed sown at these centres was obtained from the Albert Agricultural 
'College, Glasne^nn, Dublin. ^ 
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SCHEME FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF PEDIGREE STOCKS OF 

SEED OATS. 

Continuing the scheme inaugurated in 1933, nucleus stocks uf pedigree 
Victory II and Glasnevin Success III, which were raised at Ballinacurra in 
1935, were distributed to Seed Merchants and others in the spring of • 1936* 

These pedigree stocks of seed were supplied by the Department to 
merchants on condition that the latter would undertake to have the seed 
sown by reliable farmers and that they would agree to purchase the produce 
where suitable and retain it for seed purposes. In order tO' facilitate 
merchants, the Department arranged for the inspection by Agricultural 
Instructors of the growing crops. Reports received at the end of the season 
of 1936 indicated that in practically all cases the crops grown from pedigree 
seed supplied to merchants were passed as likely to be suitable for the 
production of seed. Consequently, it is anticipated that there should be 
considerable supplies of good quality home grown seed available for' sowing 
in 1937. It is also hoped that it will be possible in each succeeding year to 
allocate Foundation ” stocks of pure line seed of suitable Varieties tc 
reliable firms v^ho will be prepared to propagate them in accordance wit!” 
the terms of the scheme. In this connection stocks were supplied to t*i 
following in 1936 : — 


VICTORY IL 

Superintendent, Agricultural School, Clonakilty, Co. Cork. ' 
Superintendent, Agricultural School, Athonry, Co. Galway. 
Superintendent, Agricultural School, Ballyhaise, Co. Cavam. 
Wm. Duggan, Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 

T. Wade, Straffan, Co. Kildare. : 

J. Morgan, Drinagh, Drimoleague, Co. Cork. 

R. J. Smith and Sons, Main Street, Lifford, Co. DonegaL. 

R. Acton and Sons, Kinsale, Co. Cork. 

W. J. O’Keefe, Faythe Maitings, Wexford. 

D. J. Bergin, 29-30 Smithfield, Dublin. 

T. Hill, Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 

G. Byrne, Bree, Ballyhogue, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, 

J. Callaghan and Sons, Glanworth, Co. Cork. 

Haskins Bros., Wicklow. 

Shelburne Co-Op. Agr. Society, Campile, Co. Wexford^ 
Suttons, Ltd., South Mall, Cork. 

D. E. Williams, Tullamore, Offaly. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Drogheda, Co. Louth, 

John H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

McKenzies, Ltd., Camden Quay, Cork. 

M. Rowan, 51-52 Capel Street, Dublin. 

J. Atkins and Co., Ltd., South Mall, Cork. 

Hugh O’Donnell, Porthall, Co. Donegal. 
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GLASXETIN SUCCESS III. 

Superintendeiit, Agricultural School, Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 
Superintendent, Agricultural ScliooL Baliyliaise, Co, Cavan, 
William Duggan, Carrick-oii-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 

W. J, O’Keefe, Faytlie Buildings, Co. Wexford. 

D, J, Bergin, 29-30 Smithfield, Dublin. 

D. Kenny, Wilkinstown, Co. iMeatii. 

T. McKenzie and Sons, Ltd., Dublin. 

T. Hill, Cloiiakiity, Co. Cork. 

Shelburne Co-Op. Agr, Society, Campile, Co. Wexford. 

D, E. WilMams, Tuilamore, Offaly. 

Wm. Drummond and Sons, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
SuttOBS, Ltd., South Mall, Cork. 

John H. Bennett, Ltd., Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

M. Rowan and Co., 51-52 Capel Street, Dublin. 

J, Atkins and Co., Ltd., 54 South Mall, Cork. 

Loc Garmain Co-Op. Agr. Society, Ltd., Wexford. 

E. Dowley, Ballinvolier, Waterford. 

P. Whelan, Raheen, Baitinglass. 


The Albert Agricultural College co-operated with the Department in the 
working of the foregoing scheme and distributed stocks as follows 

GLASNEVIN SONAS. 

Ml. Quinlan, Bridge House, Knockaney, Bruff, Co. Limerick. 

Mi. Fingleton, Portnahinch, Portarlington, Laoighis. 

Manager, Chantilly Stud Farm, Shankill, Co. Dublin. 

R. Craigie, Harristown, St. Margaret’s, Co. Dublin. 

B, G. Ussher, Cappagh House, Cappagh, Co. Waterford. 

M. Byrne, Nash, New Ross, Co. Wexford. 

ARDRI. 

J. Billon, T.D., Ballaghaderreen, Co. Mayo. 

A. D. Place, Rosemount, New Ross, Co. Wexford. 

P, Malone, Cloneyegan, Mount Temj^le, Moate, Co. Westmeath. 

M. Drew, Donacarney, Drogheda, Co. Meath. 

Thos, Doran, Killeek, St. Margaret’s, Co. Dublin. 

SONAS MARVELLOUS. 

Patrick J, Cooney, Carpenterstown, Castlepoilard, Co. Westmeath. 
Senator J. Westropp Bennett, Summerville, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

S. P. Little, Borris Lodge, Borns, Co. Carlow. 

R. C. Barton, Glendalough House, Annamoe, Co. Wicklow. 

Manager, Chantilly Stud Farm, Shankill Co. Dublin. 
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POTATO No. 1. 

Patrick J. Cooney, Carpenterstown, Castlepoilard, Co. Westmeath. 

P. Maye, Rathglass, Corballa, Co. Sligo. 

Agricultural School, Athenry, Co. Galway. 

A. E. McCorkell, Carrowen, Speenogue,. Co. Donegal. 

Wm. Buchanan, Bridgetown Farm, Boliillion, Speenogue, Co. Donegal. 
David Rankin, Classy gowan, St. Johnston, Co. Donegal. 

Francis McClean, Dromore, Letterkenny, Co. Donegal. 

D. Diver, Letterkenny, Co. Donegal. 

Hugh O’Donnell, Porthali, Co. Donegal. 

J. McGill, Magheragli, Castlefin, Co. Donegal. 

C. Gallan, Broomfield, Castlefin, Co. Donegal. 

J. H. Cooper, Dungorman, Castlefin, Co. Donegal. 

P. Kelly, Ballyarl, Killygordan, Co. Donegal. 



THE HERRING FISHERIES OFF THE NORTH 
COAST OF DONEGAL. 

By G. P. Fasban, B.A., Inspector of Fisheries. 

The herring fishery which takes place every spring and early summer off" 
the north coast of Donegal is one of the most regular and uniform on tlie^ 
coast of Ireland, and, as it has been under close observation from a scientific- 
point of view since 1921, a short account of it wdll serve to illustrate the 
aims of modern methods of research and the extent to which these methods- 
can lead to results of practical value. 

The fishing grounds are from ten to forty miles from shore and are, 
consequently, out of the reach of small sailing and rowing boats, except in 
the neighbourhood of Tory Island. The fish are taken, almost exclusively, 
to the westw’ard of a line from Mab’n Head to Skerry vore, in Argyll. This 
line marks, with slight variations from year to year, the approximate eastern 
limit of the strongly saline oceanic Tvater which comes in from the Atlantic. 
This Atlantic water, with a salinity of 85 parts per 1,000 (technically 
described as S'^/qq 35.00) is, in this region, sharply marked off from the 
fresher water derived from the Clyde and Irish Sea, and it is a reasonable 
inference that these particular herrings avoid any great changes in salinity.. 
One reason for this preference may be that the Atlantic w^aters, where they 
border on the coast, are very rich in the plankton, mainly minute Crustacea, 
on which the herrings feed greedily after spawning, while the fresher, less, 
saline water is, in this neighbourhood, relatively poor in plankton. 

The fishing throughout the year falls into three welhmarked periods,., 
illustrated in the diagram (Fig. 1), which shows the total catch for each 
calendar month for the years 1921-1935. The winter or early spring fishing 
starts in January or at the end of December and lasts during January and 
February. At this time the fish are shoaling for the purpose of spawning 
and are full of milt and roe, and some fish actually spawning may be taken, 
as early as January. In March most of the fish are spent and out of condition, 
and the fishing is suspended till the end of April, During April herring food 
is scarce, but, with the lengthening days and increasing temperature of the' 
water towards the end of the month, there is a sudden development of small 
Crustacea, and in a few weeks the spent fish, feeding voraciously, rapidly 
regain condition and become thick and fat. In May the main fishing starts- 
and lasts for a couple of months, till the fish disappear from the grounds. 

The next stage in the history of the fishery was unknown till a few years 
ago, when the French scientist, Monsieur J. Le Gall, took up the study of 
;:'the- herrings which the French steam trawlers were catching at the edge of 
',:',fhe;:deep water'about m miles N.N.W. of 'Co. Donegal on 'the grounds known 
to Mktmim as "^'-Klondyke’^ and noticed that the time of the appearance 
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of tile fish on the trawling gronnds corresponded with that of their 
disappearance from the area worked by the drift net fishermen. The trawled 
herrings agreed closely ‘ with the Donegal fish in size, age and state of 
maturity, and his conclusion that they are the same body of fish may be- 
taken as correct. 



Fig. 1* 

Totals of the catches in each calendar month during the period 1921“1935.3 

The herrings remain on the trawling grounds, keeping at the bottom in 
about 80 fathoms, from the end of June to October or exceptionally to 
November, and then, as their gonads are ripening, make their way towards 
shore, appearing again on the coast at the end of December. 

The small autumn fishery shown on the diagram (Fig. I) takes place in 
September and October not far from shore, and is carried on by numerous 
small local boats which cannot go far to sea. This fishery appears to have 
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no place in the cycle referred to above. The fish differ in condition and in 
age composition. They spawn in autumn instead of in spring, and their 
periods of abundance or scarcity are quite independent of those of the spring 
and siminier caught fish. Their history is still rather obscure and needs 
fiirther observation before it can be cleared up. 

Practically all present knowledge of the life history of the herring is based 
on the fact that it is possible readily to tell the age of any herring by an 
examination of its scales. In each successive winter, after the scales have 
formed on the young fish, a more or less clearly indicated ring or mark is 
ibimed round the margin of the scale by the temporary interruption of 
grow^th, and as the scale increases in size with the subsequent growth of the 
j&sh, these rings are left as permanent records of its past life. The rings 
can be plainly seen in the illustration (Fig. 2) which shows two herring 
scales, one with three and the other with eight rings, the outermost ring in 
each ease coinciding with the margin of the scales, the fish being respectively 
three and nine years old. The distance from the centre of the scale to the 
edge of each ring, measured in the middle line, is an indication of the length 
which the fish has reached at the end of each year, since the growth of the 
scale and the fish is proportionate. From this we can get further information 
and can tell in wliich years growth has been rapid and in w^hich years slow. 

Practically every shoal of mature herrings is made up of a mixture of 
fish of different ages, and, as a rule, the proportionate numbers of fish of 
each age are uniform throughout a fishery at any one time. The Donegal 
herrings are very suitable for age investigations of this kind, as the stock 
remains almost unchanged during the course of the spring and summer 
fishery each year and returns again the next year with little alteration other 
than that due to reduction by normal mortality and capture and to the 
addition of younger fish. 

The Department is fortunate in having available a continuous record of 
the sizes and age composition of the spring and summer Donegal herrings 
since 1921. This is mainly due to the kindness of Mr. B. Storrow, of the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, CuUercoats, who has been good enough to examine 
each year a number of samples W’hieh have been sent to him by the 
Department, and to supply a detailed record of their age, size and maturity, 
and rate of growth as deduced from measurements of their scales. 

The diagram (Fig. 3), based mainly on Mr. Storrow’s records but 
supplemented by the examination of samples by the Department’s own 
staff, showy's the average age composition of the stock of herrings each year 
from 1921 to the present time. It may be seen from it that the young 
herrings join the spawning, shoals at three years, or exceptionally at two 
years old, and that fresh recruits of four years old, and possibly some of 
five years oM, may ^ arrive, later. Meanwhile the stock at all ages is being 
reduced each year both by fishing and by natural wastage until the chance 
of survival of a herring of over twelve years old is practically nil. The 
numbers of three-year-old herrings which join the shoals each year vary 
widely from year to year. Sometimes, as in 1927, the new arrivals may 




Fig. 2. 

Herring scales showing (a) three winter rings, magnified 1 1 times ; (b) eight winter rings, 
magnified 8 times. The outermost ring coincides in each case with the margin of the scale 
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outnumber the stock already present ; in other years the addition to the 
stock may be insignificant. This affords an explanation of the periodic 
fluctuations in the fishing ; for a rich and abundant year class^ as it is called^ 



Diagram showing the percentage of fish with successir^e numbers of winter rings in the 
samples of each year from 1921 to 1936. The columns representing the larger year classes 
are marked with the year in which they were hatched. 

the result of an unusually successful hatch of young herrings in conditions 
favourable to their survival, will so increase the stock that the fish hatched 
in a single year may be the mainstay of the fishing for many subsequent 
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years. On the other hand, a series of years witli poor facilities for tlie 
survival of the young brood may allow the stock to fall so low that the 
cfatcli will scarcely repay the labour of fishing. 

On the diagram can be traced the reappearance, year after year, of each, 
successive year' class, the plentiful and the scarce years each retaining their 
characters throughout the time they appear on the fishing grounds. It will 
be seen that outstanding year classes were those of 1920, 1924 and 1925. 
The year class 1931 at first sight appears to have been a good one, but that 
is only in comparison with a succession of poor broods, for it must be kept 
ill jiiind that the diagram only represents the percentage of each year class 
ill the samples of the year, and not the actual amounts, and that a moderate 
ye?LT class occurring in a series of poor ones would have tlie same ap|)earance 
as a %’eiy good one amongst a number of moderate ones. 

To give a clearer idea of the great differences between good and bad years 
and year classes it may be pointed out that normally, Le,. on an average 
over our sixteen years' observations, the herrings with four and five winter 
rings together amount to 46 per cent, of the annual stock. In the year 
1929 these tivo ages, the year classes hatched in the productive years of 
1924 and 1925, amounted to 85 per cent, of the total. Now' the increase of 
the percentage for these tw'o year classes from 46 to 85, while the remainder 
of the stock w^as at its normal figure, would indicate an increase of the 
quantity from these two years by about seven times, and not, as some might 
at first imagine, a doubling of it, and this would mean that the whole stock 
present in the year 1929 ivas nearly four times above the normal. There is 
nothing in the other facts known about the fishing for that year to make us 
doubt this conclusion. 

If w'e now take the percentage distributions of ages for our sixteen years 
of observations and add together the percentages of the three-year-olds, 
four-year-olds, and so on, we can get a first approximation to the average 
share the fish of each age take in making up the total catch, and also the 
rise and fall in each year class during the years that it is present on the 
fishing grounds. The figures wn arrive at by doing so are : — 

‘3 S 4 5 6 7 8 910 1112 winter rings 

2.0 15.3 20.0 20.4 15.7 11.2 8.5 4.3 2.3 .8 ,.2 per cent. 

From these figures it can be seen that the four-year-olds are rather more 
numerous than the three-year-olds ; there is practically no change from 
four to five years old, but after this there is a rapid and increasing falling off 
till the numbers at twelve years old are barely one hundredth of those at 
four years old. 

These figures, as has been said, are only approximate, owing to the short 
period of observation and the very wide variations from year to year in the 
^ 'Stock, but we can make use of them to calculate the approximate size of the 
,;,4i0erent year dassesju'the stock of each, year, and by making allowances 
fur the inegularitics introduced by the variations in sizes of the year classes 
by a simple caleulation — ^wliich would take'' too much space to 
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■set out at leiigtli — ^to draw up a table showing the changes which a single 
year class undergoes during its presence on the fishing grounds. 

If we omit the two-year-olds, whose appearances on the grounds are very 
irregular, and call the stock at three years old 100, we find 'that : — 
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by 149 
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We have now arrived at a position m which we may attempt to make 
some practical use of these figures. By taking a sufficient number of samples 
during the fishing season, not necessarily very many, a fairly accurate 
estimate of the ages of the fish on the grounds can be made, and as it is 
known what the increase or decrease of each age is likely to be, it should 
be possible, at the end of the fishing season, to predict with reasonable 
.accuracy what proportion of these fish will return next year, and, 
consequently, whether the next year’s fishing is likely to be better or worse. 
One point is still uncertain : we caimot tell how many new recruits at three 
years old will join the shoals, and, until some way has been devised of 
tracking down and sampling the one and two year old fish, this point must 
remain obscure. 

It is interesting to compare the rate of change of the Donegal stock of 
herrings with those of other localities. This rate has been worked out for 
the herrings of the Southern North Sea, the Lowestoft and Yarmouth 
fishery, by Mr. Hodgson, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. There 
it is found that a much smaller proportion of the stock — barely nine per 
cent. — are three-year-olds. Most of the new recruits first come in at four 
years old, and there is a higher death rate, increasing with age, which 
leaves practically no fish sur^dving beyond ten years old. 

In Norway it is found that the fish do not join the spawning shoals till 
tliey are four or five yearn old, and the death rate is much smaller and more 
uniform, so that fish of twenty or more years old are not uncommon. 

In Figure 4 is shown the estimated relative size, in Donegal waters, of 
each year class, or herrings hatched in each year, from 1916 to 1981, the 
quantities being arrived at by adding together the estimated values of their 
successive reappearances each year. The outstanding richness of the two 
year classes 1024 and 1925, already referred to, is at once apparent. As the 
1982 and 1088 year classes have, naturally, only appeared twice and once 
respectively, it is too soon to make a definite estimate of their size, and 
they have been omitted from the figure, but it can be said that they are 
.amongst the' worst of which we have records. 
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Fig. 4. 

The iieig]it|of each column represents the estimated relative size of the yearj^classes hatched 
in each year from 1916 to 1931. 

Figure 5 shows as a graph the estimated|size of the stock on the Nortli 
Donegal grounds each year^'from 1921 to 1985, and, in the same figure, the 
broken line represents the total catch as shown by the statistics of the 
winter and summer fisheries on the same grounds. It will be seen that the 
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Fig. 5. 

The brokea, line shows the total catch, in 10,000 cwts., ia the winter and summer fishing 
The unbrokea line shows the estimated relative proportions of the stock in. 
the same period. 
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heavy landings of 1927-29 coincided with the increase in the stock. The 
failing off in the landings in 1930, when by calculation the stock should 
still have been adequate, is difficult to account for. The season in that year 
opened well with abundant signs of fish, but later, in June, when the fish 
were getting into prime condition, the herrings disappeared. The opinion 
of the fishermen, which in general is the fruit of long experience, was that 
the shoals had moved off to sea and could not be located. 

It is not to be expected that the actual landings will give more than a 
very imperfect indication of the quantity of fish on the fishing grounds, as 
they depend on the number of boats fishing and the number of days that 
they fished, and these numbers are governed by considerations which ofteii 
have no relation to the stock of fish. If the fish are scarce the fishing will 
be abandoned, and if they are very plentiful more boats will be attracted 
by the prospect of good catches, and in these cases the statistics of landings 
will give an exaggerated picture of the fluctuations ; but the state of the 
markets, the facilities for landing and curing, the existence of alternative 
fishing elsewhere and, above all, the weather, will often outweigh other 
considerations. 

When our records of age and growth rate, as deduced from the scales^ 
are further examined in detail, some interesting facts are brought to light. 
It will be seen from Figure 3 that the occurrence of small numbers of two- 
year-old fish in the commercial catches, as sampled, may be a preliminary 
to the arrival of three-year-old fish in considerable numbers the next year. 
These two-year-olds, as their scale measurements show, are always fish 
wffiich have grown rapidly during their first and second years, and are 
noticeably larger than the fish of the same year class which first arrived as 
three-year-olds would have been at the same age. They are evidently 



Dm gram showing the size (as estimated from the scales) at the formation of the first winter 
ring of fish of year class 1924, caught in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
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pretiocioiis. or \'i!ry mpidly growing, fish whicli arc oiil\' noticed because, 
Ixiiig ]:)art of an aburidaiit year class, their numbers are large in proportioii 

to the stock of older fish. 

By an exainiiiatioii of the scales of older fish it can be shown that the 
stock of foiir-}'ear-oIds is augmented by slow-gTOwing recruits W'^hicli had not 
|)re'\ioiisly put in an appearance as three-year-olds, and even some of the 
ii-\-e-y car-olds appear to have arrived for the first time. The diagram 
(Fig. C) shows the estimated sizes wdien the first ring w'as formed, ix., at 
ii(?arly one year old, of fish of the 1924 year class, irom samples taken when 
they w’ere respectively t^vo, three, four and live years old. This year class 
has been selected as showing the phenomenon exceptional!}' clciiiiy, 
hut the fish of every year class show" it also, though not in siicli a marked 
manner. From this diagram it may be inferred that there W'cre present in 
1929 an appreciable number of fish of the 1924 year class, with indications 
of very small first year’s growi^h, which had not been represented in previous 
appearances of that year class. 



THE IRISH HORSE. 


When considering the various influences which have played a part in 
horse breeding in Ireland it should be borne in mind that the horse is, perhaps 
more often than any other animal, susceptible to climate and environment. 
Imported breeds become, with the lapse of time, materially altered in their 
general characteristics, and, when crossed with native strains, are generalh'' 
assimilated by them until there is produced what might be regarded as a 
single type approximating to that which is indigenous to the country. This 
is true of ail countries, but may be said to apply with double force in the 
case of Ireland, wiiere, it is generally admitted, the soil and climate are 
singularly well adapted to the development of high-class horses of a distinct 
stamp. The success of the horse-breeding industry in Ireland and the reputa- 
tion wiiich Irisli-bred horses have earned in almost every country is due in 
a large measure to the close attention given to the selection of brood mares 
and of sires. The mild climate, the limestone soil, the outdoor methods of 
rearing and the fact that grass is available for the greater part of the year ha^* e 
also had a considerable effect. The vast tracts of limestone pa.stures, especially 
in the southern, midland and western counties of Ireland, are ideal for the 
rearing of horses with good bone and stamina. Thoroughbreds are raised 
mainly in the south, but, generally speaking, the light draught and hunter 
type predominate and are widespread over the w^hole country. The majorit}' 
of Irish farmers take pride in owning and breeding good horses. In this 
connection, Mr. F. Moss, an American, wiiting in the Thoroughbred 
Record ” (an American Journal) in February, 1933, states Just one word 
about Irish-bred horses. No country in the wmrld is better suited than 
Ireland for breeding and raising horses and no people more intelligent in 
Ineeding horses than the Irish.” 

Domestic horses were probably introduced into Ireland long before the 
Fhristian era and, prior to the date of recorded importations, a hardy native 
race of horses already existed in the country. In early days there was little 
tillage in Ireland but the care of flocks and herds as well as the needs of 
"Warfare demanded the services of an active enduring horse. This animal- 
evolved under the influence of Irish soil and climate from native strains with 
.an admixture of Spanish blood — may be regarded as the ancestor of our 
present-day Irish horse. It must have been a riding horse of considerable 
merit, as it was highly prized in England from a very early date. Oervasse 
Markham has described it as possessing “ a fine head and strong neck, a 
well cast body, strong limbs, sure of foot and nimble in dangerous places, of 
lively courage and tough in travel.” The name ‘‘ Hobby ” was given to this 
animal. Large numbers of these Irish Hobbies were exported to England, 
w^here it is recorded that, along with other hardy strains of small horses, 
they entered into the formation of the raeehoi'se with the cross of a great 
amount of Eastern blood. One notable instance is that of tiie Hobby mare 
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(1715 A.D.) by The Lister Turk. Out of this Hobby mare Curwen's Bay 
Barb begot BrocMesby Betty, a famous brood mare. 

The beneficial influence of pony blood at the foundation of some of our 
best breeds of horses must be emphasised. Excellent qualities denoting a 
high order of equine intelligence and hardiness of constitution may be 
traced to this source. In more recent times the Connemara pony—wliieli is 
not a pony in the true sense of the word but rather a small horse — has, 
where used for crossing purposes outside its native district of Connemara, 
pro\’ed its worth as a begetter of useful and valuable horses. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century a number of stallions of 
Eastern blood were introduced from England and these, mated with native 
mares, produced what is considered to be the parent stock of the present- 
day Tlioroughbred, the breeding of which may be said to date from that 
period. In the eighteenth century, racing became general in Ireland and 
gave a great stimulus to the breeding of Thoroughbred horses in the country. 
Valuable stallions were imported, and towards the middle of the century 
upw’ards of a hundred imported Thoroughbred sires were serving in Ireland. 

At the close of the eighteenth century a great increase in the area of land 
under tillage took place, and this created a demand for a bigger, stronger 
and more docile horse than was required wdien the land was chiefly devoted 
to the rearing of flocks and herds. The people were therefore compelled to- 
seiect the heavier of their native horses for the production of animals of a 
type suited to farm work. The animal produced in this manner must have 
been a farm horse of good quality, for he filled that position when Ireland 
was largely engaged in tillage. He was also a roadster of sufficient merit 
to suit the requirements of a farming population, and, though somewhat 
coarse for hunting, he had a natural liking for the sport, as shown by Iiis 
high spirit and the readiness with which he took to jumping. One of tlie 
most valuable characteristics of this type of animal was its suitability for 
crossing with the Thoroughbred. To this cross we owe the Irish Hunter, 
which has established for Ireland a world-wide reputation. Its fame has 
spread to many lands and the big demand in many countries for this superb 
saddle horse has resulted in its widespread and genera! production. The 
numerous foreign visitors and buyers who attend the great annual Dublin 
Horse Show and other shows and fairs throughout the country are 
impressed by the large collections of well-bred, well-mannered riding horses 
to he seen at these fixtures, and wonder is often expresssed as to how horses 
of so uniform a type can be produced in such large numbers. 

The published remarks of a French visitor to the Dublin Horse Show may 
be worth quoting in this respect. The article is based on a visit to the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Horse Show some few years ago, but the author makes it 
clear that the views expressed are not alone his owm personal impressions 
but embrace those of a number of other members of the French Army Horse 
Breeding Society who visited the Show on the same occasion. The visitors 
devoted themselves to a careful study of the Irisli Hunter as he appeared 
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ii the Dublin Show. The following passages contain their impressions on 
the subject: — 

The committees entrusted with the work of judging the hunters 
have a heavy task. The manner in which the work was done — rapidly^ 
silently, and with precision — -was a source of considerable wonder to 
those who saw it for the first time. On the first day takes place the 
judging of all the classes which comprise saddle horses. All mounted 
from the moment of leaving the stall, almost all turned out in the same 
way with smooth manes and long flowing tails, coats glossy and shining 
from careful grooming and good condition, they enter the ring one 
after another. Within five minutes, without any jostling, the avenues 
have poured their contents into the place where they ought to be ; 
everything is ready, and it is now the judges' turn." 

After a detailed account of the critical methods adopted by the Judges 
in adjudicating, the writer proceeds as follo\vs : — 

“ Since w^e are to give a faithful account of what we saw, we must 
say something of the type of the 866 hunters we examined at our leisure 
during four days. Taken on the whole they present the rarest unity of 
type that one could desire ; in the case of nearly all, certain salient 
noints ^vere invariably the same forcing themselves upon our attention 
trom the very first, and the image of those points, far from being effaced 
by subsequent criticisms, only imprinted itself still more clearly upon 
our minds. An extremely po^verful muscular frame is shown, parti- 
cularly in the massiveness of the quarters ; the l^ack thiglis which 
are so muscled up as to literally stand out well over the hocks ai*e full, 
firm and well rounded. An amateur standing near me during a visit 
to the stables remarked in this connection : ‘‘ What a pity to sliow the 
horses so fat," and we had to ])oint out to him later that hoivses which 
■were referred to as fat,” after several hours gallop in pubhe had not 
turned a hair, in order to convince him that those great ranging quarters 
were built up of something far other tlian fat ! And bciieatl) those 
muscles, wdiat bones ! The hocks are strong, clean and generally well 
shaped ; the knees are broad and close to the ground, supported on 
short cannon bones and of an apparent girth which is often surprising. 
When we verify their measurements, -we often find dimensions 8-3, 8-7 
inches and upwards. The depth of chest is remarkable, tJie lengthy 
withers put the saddle well back igto its place far behind a shoulder 
which is w^ell sloped back. These qualities, far from being what are too 
often thought to be the exception, ax’e found in all the animals, whether 
they be 4, 5 or 6 year-olds, wliether of light, medium or heavy weight, 
whether it he a horse at the price of £80 or one at £400. This is the 
first great lesson which we ought to learn from the Dublin Horse Show ; 
that it is possible, since it is the case, to find in one and the same place 
more than 800 horses which are all of saddle-horse type. It is indeed 
true that in that number some animals are inferior to others—and 



this is the main point brougiit out by what we have just said, namely „ 
that it is not necessary to go to the choicest, the elite, to find symmetri- 
cal biiiki Tery few are, frankly, common ; but what w^e feel bound 
to proclaim loudly is that in all this mass of hunters we did not sec a, 
single one of these animals with weak legs, crooked, badly-set hocks, 
punchy in the barrel and coarse of the shoulders. 

But if the type is always correct, what shall be said of their paces r 
They can ail walk, and what suppleness, lightness and naturalness are 
displayed in their gallop. We are not speaking here only of the classes 
designated as light weights and medium weights (and let us remark 
in passing that the so-called light weights mwm.ence at twelve stone), but 
still more of those extraordinary animals known as weight carrying 
hunters. Herculean creatures unknown on other shores, roomy as 
waggon horses, squarely planted on enormous limbs, regular mastodons, 
here they are in the ring where the judging of them is just being con- 
eiiicled. A Judge six feet high comes up and gets into the saddle. The 
colossus at once comes to life, and from that glossy mass, on which 
gleams a flashing ray of sunshine, comes a long skimming motion ; it 
is wonderful to see how, under the pair of giants, the facile tracks are 
successively cut upon the velvet turf, with the careless ease of a stag 
in the forest. After him gallop the others one by one in the same style, 
and to the minds of some spectators, standing incredulous before this 
prodigy, there comes a dawning notion of what these amnials are 
worth. And let it not be supposed that this quality of action is peculiar 
to a few liigh-prieed animals ; it is present in them all to a varying 
degree. All w’ere visibly born to show that easy swinging gallop, and 
thus to exemplify that universal adaptation, that admirable unity in 
lightness, that suppleness and smoothness of the true saddle-horse 
action. Perceiving that, as the sa\dng has it, ‘ the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,’ the majority of the French visitors present insisted on 
assuring themselves in practice of what their eyes had already so plainly 
told them. Thus we saw on different occasions during the following 
days these visitors trying, in the saddle, one after another, animals of 
very different values. Vvhether it -was a horse worth £50 or a hunter 
wwth £250 or more, their verdict was the same : ‘ It’s simply wonder- 
ful tonide them ! The pudding w'as alw^ays good.' ” 

■ These horses are in most cases the progeny of Thoroughbred sires and 
Irish Draught mares or mares of that type having one or more crosses of 
Thoroughbred blood. Given a good, strong, clean-legged mare to mate with 
a. Thoroughbred sire, hunter breeding is attended with a considerable degree 
of success, and it is to the existence of the foundation stock of hunter brood 
juares that Ireland owes its reputation for the production of hunters. 

What manner of mare it may be asked is this famous “ old Irish ” dam 
to wMch the Irisli hunter ow^es so much ? Broadly speaking, she is of medium 
size, I5-I to 15-S in height, short in her back, powerfully knit across the 



loin and well developed in her hind quarters. In general outline she is .of., 
the low and roomy type ; she stands close to the ground, is very muscular ^ 
ill her fore arm, and clean and flat in her bone below the knee. Though so. 
deep and well balanced in outline as to give the impression of being on the. 
small side, she covers a lot of ground and her legs are devoid of anything 
approaching the nature of feather.” As a rule, the head is fine, and clean 
c*iit in outline, though coarseness is more frequently seen in this than other 
parts of the body. The neck is long, the shoulder well laid, and, as becomes 
mares specially adapted for the production of high-class saddle horses, tiie 
withers are high and the ribs well sprung. The brief outline thus given of 
her general appearance would not go to represent the Irish mare as possessing 
many special attributes calculated to distinguish her as a hunter breeder. 
It is not to her looks alone but to a natural hardihood of constitution, begotbm 
of the conditions under which she is kept and the work at which she is en- 
gaged that the progeny of the Irish Draught mare arc indebted for many 
of the good qualities possessed by them. Quite a large percentage of the 
mares by which Irish hunters are produced are the property of small farmers, 
who use them for every class of work on their holdings — for ploughing or 
harrowing one day, for hauling heavy loads of farm produce the next, and 
on the third, perhaps, for driving to market at an eight or nine miles an 
hour trot. Usually obliged to rough it in all weathers, these mares Iiave 
acquired a hardiness, a staying povrer, and a physical fitness which stands 
them in good stead in their capacity as breeders. The result is the evolution 
of the clean-limbed, hardy, active and spirited type of horse which has done 
so much to help the Irish hunter in establishing its great reputation. 

The raising of hunters is confined mainly to the Southern, Midland and 
Western counties of Ireland. In these areas, there are available for mating 
with Irish Draught and hunter brood mares a number of high-class Thorough- 
bred stallions, most of which have been bred in the country and have proved 
their worth on the turf ; in addition, some Thoroughbred stallions have, 
from time to time, been imported from England. In their young days, colts 
are given a free range on pasture and receive no special attention. They arc 
broken when about three years old, and are then put to light farm work of 
various kinds for a year or two. This practice, in addition to their breeding, 
has a wonderful effect on the temperament of the young horses, and is largely 
responsible for the good manners and cleverness which characterise the 
Irish hunter. It is customary to find the tillage work on some farms being 
done entirely by hunters in the making. In addition to doing light work, the 
young hunter is taken out occasionally by the farmer or his son for a ruii 
with the local pack, and thus gets early experience of the work for which he 
is ultimately destined. 

The opportunities for training young horses in the hunting field are 
numerous. In each of the seasons 1934-35 and 1935-36 fifty-two packs of 
hounds and harriers were in commission throughout Ireland. These packs 
hunt on an average three days per week, and in addition, hold point-to-point 
race meetings at the end of the season. Seventy-one point-to-point meetings 
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were held in 1934-35 and seventy-four in 1935-36, some of the principal 
packs iioiding two such meetings. These meetings are the chief nursery 
for the hunter and steeplechaser. The point-to-point test is known as the 
honours cxaminatiori of the horse university. The nuiiibers of horses which 
ran in these races in the two seasons in question were 1,106 and 1,148 
respectively and, as these were the pick of the horses hunted with the various 
packs, the number of hunters in commission relatively must be ten times 
that number. Many of these are sold annually, and make their names as 
^chasers. 

The encouragement of horse breeding is a matter of national importance, 
but it was not until the year 1887 that any attempt was made by the 
Government to foster it. In that year an annual grant of £5,000 for the 
improvement of live stock in Ireland was made, and the Royal Dublin 
Society was entrusted with the administration of this sum, of which £3,200 
was allocated for horse breeding. So far as it applied to horses, the grant 
in question was expended by the Society in the form of premiums to stallions 
which were distributed throughout the country in accordance with local 
requirements. This system w^as continued up to the year 1891, when the 
payment of premiums was discontinued, and the money devoted to the 
provision of free, or partly free, nominations to mares. In conjunction with 
this nomination system, a Register of Thoroughbred stallions passed as 
sound and suitable for stud purposes was issued annually. The number of 
stallions so registered in 1892 was 101, and in 1900 the number rose to 201. 
The w^ork of encouraging improvement in horse breeding was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture on its establishment in 1900, With the 
more ample funds at its disposal, and with the iielp of a committee of experts 
representing the various horse breeding interests of the country, and the 
machinery set up through the medium of the Committees of Agriculture, 
the Department w^as enabled to undertake schemes for the improvement 
of horse breeding on a much more extended scale. 

The principle upon wiiich the Department proceeded was to keep the 
breeding of certain types of horses distinct, with the object of preventing, 
so far as practicable, the mixture of breeds whose crossing tended to degene- 
racy rather than improvement. Effect was given to this principle by de- 
limiting the areas in which the breeds approved were to be encouraged. 
Over the greater part of Ireland, the breeding of the hunter type was carried 
on. For this purpose, the sires encouraged ■were the Thoroughbred, and, in 
order to keep up the balance of bone and substance, the Half-bred. 

Up to the year 1907, Thoroughbreds -were the only sires available in many 
districts for the service of nominated mares but, in view of the need for 
tillage purposes in many parts of the country of horses of a somewhat heavier 
'"stamp than the produce of the Thoroughbred, it w^as felt that efforts should 
be made to breed a stronger type of horse from tiie material already in the 
country. This question pressed upon the Department by interested 
breeders, who advocated the formation of a stud of Irish Draught horses 
which had not been crossed with cart sires of imported breed, and in 1904 
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the Department introduced an experimental scheme under which subsidies 
of £50 per annum were offered in respect of approved stallions of the Irish 
Draught and hunter type. Twelve stallions were approved under this 
scheme, and were subsidised in the years 1905 and 1906. In 1907, a total 
of 38 Half-bred stallions, including some of the Irish Draught type, were 
entered in the Department’s Register. The recognition of such horses was 
warmly supported by the public, and their number lias increased year by 
year. 

In the year 1911, the Department, having received a grant for the purpose 
from the Development Commissioners, issued a scheme for the registration 
of mares of the Irish Draught type, the owners of which were prepared to 
mate them with stallions selected as being suitable for the purpose. This 
scheme showed that there was in the country material for the establishment 
of a breed of clean-legged draught horses for which there is, and always will 
be, a demand. Furthermore, the scheme resulted in the production of a 
number of good young colts of Irish Draught breeding which were retained 
as sires in the country and were available for the service of registered mares. 

In 1917, the Department decided to make a special effort to revive on 
permanent lines the breeding of the native draught horses in Ireland, and, 
with this object in view, they established a Book for horses of Irish Draught 
type. The number of animals entered for inspection was satisfactory, appli- 
cations being received in respect of some 1,180 mares and 270 stallions. 
As a result of these inspections, 375 mares and 44 stallions were passed as 
sound and suitable for entry in the Book. In the years 1935 and 1936 the 
total number of mares and stallions accepted for entry in the Book had 
reached 1,452 and 1,836 mares and 175 and 108 stallions, respectively. 
In making their selections of mares, a good average standard is adopted by 
the Inspectors, and they are particularly careful to exclude mares showing 
coarseness or signs of imported cart-horse blood. With regard to the 
stallions, a high standard of merit is set by the Inspectors, and no stallion 
is recommended for entry if there is any doubt either on the score of general 
merit or in the matter of pedigTee. The main considerations are good general 
conformation and true Irish Draught character and weight. The question 
of action also receives considerable attention, and all animals selected are 
straight and true movers. 

The selected animals, both mares and stallions, are subjected to a strict 
veterinary examination before being recommended for entry in the Book. 

Each year an inspection is made of two-year-old colts and fillies, the 
progeny of registered stallions and registered mares. These colts and fillies 
which, on inspection, are found to be sound and suitable are entered in the 
Book as registered animals. To encourage owners of registered Irish Draught 
mares to breed from stallions of the same type, free nominations are granted 
annually, provided that the mare is sent to a registered Irish Draught 
stallion. Particulars of the progeny of such matings are carefully recorded, 
and steps are taken to have the produce, when two years old, presented for 
examination at the annual inspections. 
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III additiori to t,he Irish Draught scheme, the Department established" 
a general horse breeding scheme which may be considered under two heads^, 

VIZ.. 

(а) The registration of stallions, and 

(б) Xomiimtions to mares. 

in, connection with the registration of stallions, applications are invited 
anmiaSy from owners of stallions for the inclusion of sires on a Register- 
wMcli is published at the commencement of each service season. These 
horses are inspected and examined for soundness, and such as are passed 
r.s sound and suitable are included in the Register and are eligible for the 
service of nominated mares. Each spring, the Committees of Agriculture 
liokl local shows of mares at which the most suitable animals are selected 
and subjected to veterinary examination. The owners of these mares arc 
then given the option of having such mares served by any stallion on the 
Register which the mare owner selects, the service fee or portion thereof 
being paid by the Committee. In selecting mares for these nominations, the 
Inspectors endeavour to give preference to young mares and to aw'ard 
nominations in proportion to the breeds of horses most prevalent in and 
best suited to the district concerned. About 3,000 nominations are awarded 
annually at an approximate cost of £6,000. 

In 1920 an Act came into three which made it an offence for any person 
to use a stallion for stud purposes unless the horse was at the time licensed. 
All stallions for public service were inspected, and only sound and suitable 
animals were granted licences. 

This Act has now been replaced by the Horse Breeding Act, 1934, which 
j)rovides that the owner of every entire horse, two years old and upwards, 
must obtain either (1) a licence or (2) a permit authorising him to keep the 
liorse entire. The permit is issued on the understanding that the sire will 
not be used for stud purposes. Stallions entered in certain recognised Stud 
Books are eligible for entry on a list of exempted stallions kept by the 
]\Iiiiister for Agriculture, provided such sires are not used for the service of‘ 
mares other than mares approved by the Mnister or than mares entered in 
a recognised Stud Book ; or provided that they are used exclusively for 
racing ; or are in training for racing. 

A Consultative Council has also been appointed for the purpose of advising 
the Minister in matters affecting the operation of the Act. Recently a Com- 
mission was appointed by the Minister to inquire into and report upon the 
present condition of the horse breeding industry. This Commission held 
46 public meetings at which witnesses representing all the interests concerned 
were examined* The Report of the Commission has been presented to the 
Minister, and the recommendations made are at present receiving careful 
and detailed consideration. 

These various measures have resulted in the production throughout the 
country of Mgh»class riding horses, which are offered for sale in large numbers, 
at the annual shows, and fairs held all over the country. 

The performances of Irish Army horses in jumping competitions held on. 
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the Continent of Europe and in the United StatOvS and Canada, show that 
Irisli-bred jumpers can more than hold their own with the pick of tiic horses, 
in other countries. In this connection a list of prizes won since 1934,. 
which speaks for itself, is given at the end of this article. 

Ill the ’chasing world, the record of Irish-bred horses is outstanding. 
From the year 1900 to 1936, Irish-bred horses won the Grand National at 
Liverpool on twenty-five occasions. In the year 1936, more than 50 per 
cent, of tJie starters for the Grand National were Irish -bred ’chasers. There 
were actually 35 starters, of which 18 were Irish-bred. Ten horses eompieted 
the course, of which five w^ere Irish-bred including first, second and third 
places. The Grand National is run over a course more than four miles long, 
with a series of jumps averaging ovxr five feet, and it requires a horse of 
exceptional courage and stamina to last out this gruelling test. 

The breeding of Thoroughbred horses in Ireland is a matter of private 
enterprise and it has been carried on most successfully over a long period, 
as the continual success of Irish-bred horses in the racing world indicates. 

Tables are appended showdng (1) successes achieved by Irish horses at 
various Shows in Europe and America ; (2) races in Great Britain won by 
Irish horses in 1935 and 1936 and (3) races w-on by Irish horses in twenty- 
one countries in 1935. 


SOME SUCCESSES ACHIEVED BY IRISH HORSES AT VARIOUS 
HORSE SHOWS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

LIST OF FIRST PRIZES WON. 

1934 


Show 

Competition 

Horse 

Berlin 

Prize of Berlin 

Limerick Lace 

Olympia 

Class 69a 

Blarney Castle 

do. 

Claude Beddington Cup (Class 71.) 

Kilmallock 

do. 

Irish Army Cup (Class 77) 

Tramore Bay 

Lucerne 

Prix du Stanserhorn . . 

Rosnaree 

do. 

Prix du Meggenliorn . . 

Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Swiss Cavalry Prize 

Blarney Castle 

R.D.S. Dublin 

Event No. 2. 

Blarney Castle 

do. 

Swiss Cavalr}^ Cup 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Saorstat Trophy 

Limerick Lace 

New York 

Brooks Bright Cup 

Salmon Leap 
r Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Westchester Cup (For Teams) ^ 

' Slievenamoii 
Gallowglass 

do. 

Class 109 

Slievenamon 

do. 

Class 116 

Tramore Bay 

do. 

International Mil. Individual Trophy Limerick Lace 

Toronto 

Class 106 

Slievenamon 

do. 

Class 111 

Salmon Leap 

do. 

Class 115 

Ireland’s Own 
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1935 


Show 

Competition 

Hofse 

Amsterdam 

JaclitpaiTden . . 

Limerick Lace 

01ym|)ia 

Class 80 a 

Gallowglass 

do. 

Class 84 • , . . . . 

Traniore Bay 

do. 

Class 85 (The King's Cup) 

Tramore Bay 

do. 

Class 91 (The Daily Mail Cup) 

Limerick Lace 

Lucerne 

Swiss Cavalry Cup 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Prix de St. Georges . . 

GaUowglass 

do. 

Prix de Pilate 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Prix du St. Gothard . . 

Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Blarney Castle 

Prix des Nations (For Teams) . . ^ Ireland’s Own 


Limerick Lace 

R.D.S. Dublin 

Event No. 5. (R.D.S. Horse Show 



Committee Cup) 

Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Event No. 4 (Aga Khan’s|Cup) J 
(For Teams) . . * ‘ 1 

^Limerick Lace 
Blarney Castle 
Miss Ireland 

New York 

The Bowmian Challenge Cup 

Gallowglass 

do. 

1,000 Dollars Stake 

Owen Roe 

do. 

International Military Challenge j 

'"Blarney Castle 
Red Hugh 
Glendalough 
^Limerick Lace 


Trophy (Nations’ Cup — for 
Teams) . , * * 1 

Toronto 

Class 107 

Gallow^glass 

do. 

Class 110 

Blarney Castle 

do. 

Class 113 (Nations’ Cup — For 
Teams) . . . . . . 

^Blarney Castle 
Gallowglass 

1 Glendalough 

do. 

Class 116 . . ' . . 

Gallo-wglass 

do. 

Hass qq /Limerick Lace 

/DuhaUow 

Nice 

Grand Prix de la \ulie de Nice . , 

Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Prix de FEcole de Cavalerie de 



Hanoime 

Blarney Castle 

Rome 

Primio Pincio 

Blarney Castle 

Brasssels 

Prix des Habits Rouges 

Gallowglass 
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Show 

1936 (January — June). 

Competition 

Horse 

Lucerne 

Prix du Stanserhorn . . 

Blarney Castle 

do» 

Swiss Cavalry Prize 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Prix de St. Georges . . 

Red Hugh 

do. 

Prix du Meggenborn 

Clontarf 

do. 

Prix du St. Gotiiard . . 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Prix des Lido 

Miss Ireland 

do. 

Prix des Nations (For Teams) . . ^ 

^Blarney Castle 
Red Hugh 
Glendaloiigh 



Limerick Lace 

R.D.S. Dublin 

Event No. 4. (Aga Khan’s Cup) J 

Duliallow 

Red Hugh 


(For Teams) . . j 

Glendaloiigh 

do. 

Event No. 5. (R.D.S. Horse Show 



Committee Cup) . . 

Red Hugh 

Nice 

Prix des Spahis 

Limerick Lace 

do. 

Prix de la Cavalerie Beige 

Ireland’s Own 

do. 

Coupe de la Cavalerie Espagnole 

'“Limerick Lace 
Gallowglass 


(For Teams) . . ] 

Red Hugh 

do. 

1 

Prix de I’Armee Polonaise 

Kilmallock 
Blarney Castle 

do. 

Prix de la Cavalerie Portugaise . . 

Miss Ireland 

do. 

Coupe de Ministere des Affaires , 

'“Limerick Lace 
Blarney Castle 


Etrangeres (Teams) 

j Red Hugh 

Amsterdam 

Prix des Nations (for Teams) ^ 

^ Kilmallock 
r Blarney Castle 
* Kilmallock 

Olympia 

Class 82 b 

Limerick Lace 
Gallowglass 

do. 

do. 

(Div. 1st). 
Limerick Lace 

do. 

Class 82c 

(Div. 1st). 
Blarney Castle 

do. 

Class 83 b 

(Div. 1st). 
Clontarf 

do. 

Class 84a 

(Div. 1st). 
Gallow^glass 

do. 

Class 87 

(Div. 1st). 
Limerick Lace 

do. 

Class 87 

(Div. 1st). 
Tramore Bay 

do. 

Class 88 (King’s Cup) 

(Div. 1st) 
Limerick Lace 
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immVlTAL llACES IX GREAT BRITAIN WON BY IRISH-BREl) 

HORSES IN 1935 AND 1936. 


Winner 


Race. 


Rcryiioidstowii 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ego 

do. 

Bachelor Prince 
Double Crossed 
do. 

Canteener 
Cooleen 
xinkaret . . 
do. 

Baliram . . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Precious Pearl 
Windsor Lad 
do. 
do, 

Enfield 

Cariff 

do. 

'Theft 

do. 

Finalist 

do. 

J. R. Smith 
Fairbairn 
Desert Night 
'Trigo Verde 
Harina 
Bala Hissar 
Emborongh 
do. 

Free Fare 
do. 

Overcoat 


Grand National Steeplechase, 1935. 

. . Grand National Steepiecliase, 1936 
. . Shawn Spaddah Handicap ’Chase, Lingfield. 1936. 
. . Mapperly ’Chase, Leicester, 1936. 

. , Three Mile ’Chase (Hawthorn Hill), 1936. 

. . Second, Grand National, 1936. 

, . Third, Grand National, 1936. 

Champion Steeplechase, Liverpool, 1935. 

. . Gianely ’Chase, Cardiff, 1936. 

. . Newbury Silver Coronation Cup, 1935. 

. . Lancashire Steeplechase, Manchester, 1935. 

. . Esher Cup, Sandown, 1985. 

. . Coronation Stakes, x\scot, 1935. 

. . 2,000 Guineas Stakes, 1935. 

. . Derby Stakes, 1985. 

, . St. James Palace Stakes, xlscot, 1935. 

St. Leger Stakes, Doncaster, 1935. 

. . Victoria Cup, Hurst Park, 1935. 

. . Coronation Cup, Epsom, 1935. 

. . Rous Memorial Stakes, Ascot, 1935. 

. . Eclipse Stakes, Sandown, 1935. 

. . Queen Alexandra Stakes, xlscot, 1935. 

. , Bessborongh Stakes, Ascot, 1935. 

. . Bessborongh Stakes, Ascot, 1936. 

. . Jersey Stakes, Ascot, 1935. 

. . Rosebery Stakes, Kempton, 1936, 

, . Brittania Stakes, Ascot, 1935. 

. . Newbury Spring Cup, 1986. 

. . Hardwdcke Stakes, Ascot, 1935. 

. . Princess of Wales Stakes, Newmarket, 1935. 

. . Great Foal Plate, Lingfield, 1935. 

, . Yorkshire Oaks, 1935. 

.. Imperial Produce Stakes, Kempton, 1935. 

. . Dewhurst Stakes, Newmarket, 1935. 

. . Liverpool Autumn Cup, 1935. 

.. Manchester Cup, 1936. 

, . Manchester November Handicap, 1935. 

.. Lingfield Hurdle Cup, 1936. 

• . Lincolnshire Handicap, 1936* 




WINDSOR LAD. Winner of the Derbv Slakes. Chester Vase, Newmarket Stakes. Sired b}- BLANDFORD 
^Bred at the ATational Stud, Tally, Co. Kildare). Dam — RESridSNDEXT {A former Oaks winner, 
bred bv ’Sir. Daniel Sullivan at his farm near Dublin). Sold for about /aO.OOO. 



;Major Fuiiong’s REYXOLDSTOWX. Bred by j\lr. Bicliard Ball, The FTaid, Co. Dublin. 
Winner of the Grand Xatiunal Steeplechase in 1935 and BKhi. 



\¥imier 


Race 


'Guinea Gap 
do. 

Convert 
Jack Tar 

His Reverence 
Taj Akbar 
do. 
do. 

Silver Crest 
Foray 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Magnet 

do. 

Hairan 
Barrystar 
Saraikala 
Cho-Sen 
Inflation 
Tip the Wink 
Lovely Rosa 
Ivy Grey 
Barking Fox 
Baliywellbroke 
Chirgwin 
Bacardi 
Diplomat 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Petoford 

Listoi 

Coup de Roi 
do. 

Fourth Floor 
Sind 
do. 

Dennis Blink 

Solerina 

Avondale 


Liverpool Spring Cup, 1936. 

Royal Hunt Cup, Ascot, 1936. 

Coventry Stakes, Kemptoii, 1936. 

Great Metropolitan, Epsom, 1936. 

(Dead-heated with Quashed). 

City and Surburban Handicap, 1936. 

Nonsuch Plate. Epsom, 1936. 

Chester Vase, 1936. 

Princess of Wales Stakes. Newmarket, 1936. 
Esher Cup, Sandown, 1936. 

Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes, 1936. 
July Stakes. Newmarket, 1936. 

Convivial Plate, York, 1936, 

Champagne Stakes, Doncaster, 1936. 
Hastings Stakes, Newmarket, 1936. 

Gordon Stakes, Goodwood, 1936. 

Victoria Cup, Hurst, 1936. 

Derby Trial Sweep Stakes, Lingfield, 1936. 
Lingfield Foal Stakes, 1936. 

Chester Cup, 1936. 

Kempton Park Jubilee ”, 1936. 

Spring Stakes, Newmarket, 1936. 

Oak Stakes, 1936. 

Whitsuntide Foal Stakes, Manchester, 1936. 
Warwickshire Breeders’ Foal Plate. 

Empire Handicap, Newbury, 1936. 

Newbury Summer Cup, 1036. 

Berkshire Foal Plate, 1936. 

Gatwick Foal Plate, 1936. 

Worcester Foal Stakes, 1936. 

Champion Breeders’ Foal Plate, Derby, 1936. 
Newmarket Produce Stakes, 1936. 

Hurst Park Stakes, 1936. 

Lonsdale Foal Stakes, Doncaster, 1936. 
Churchill Stakes, Ascot, 1936. 
Northumberland Plate, 1936. 

Newbury Autumn Cup, 1936. 

Worksop Manor Foal Plate, 1936. 

St. George Stakes, Liverpool, 1936. 

Atlantic Cup, 1936. 

Knowsley Dinner Stakes, Liverpool, 1936. 
Steward’s Cup, Goodwood, 1936. 

Goodwood Stakes, 1936. 
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'Winner 


Race 


Silversol 

Bosweil 

Tuaibrei 

do. 

Terror 

Yesiiigtoii River 
Felsetta 
Dan Bulger 
Tiieddingwortli 
Young England 
Kewtown Ford 
Kellsboro Jack 
Driiimore Lad 
do. 
do. 

Drintoi 

do. 

Duke of Burgundy. 
Golden Miller 
do. 

HiUsbrook 
Jack Grange 
do. 


do. 

Old Tom 

Pucka Belle 
do. 

Red Park 

Cairo 
do. . . 

Rooney 
do, ■ 

Royal Mail 

Silver, Linnet 
do, 

Sorley Boy 
do. 

Southern Hero 
do. 
do« 


Yorkshire Oaks, 1986, 

St. Leger Stakes, 1936. 

Newbury Autumn Foal Plate. 1936. 

Liverpool Autumn Foal Stakes, 1936. 

Ciearwell Stakes, Newmiarket, 1936. 

October Nursery Stakes, Newmarket, 1936. 

Atalaiita Stakes, Sandowii, 1936. 

Cambridgeshire Stakes, 1936. 

Liverpool St. Leger, 1936. 

Liverpool Autumn Cup, 1936. 

Manchester November Handicap, 1936. 

Champion 'Chase, Liverpool, 1936. 

Valentine ’Chase, Liverpool, 1986 

Five Hundred Handicap ’Chase, Manchester, 1936 

Home ’Chase, Gat wick, 1936. 

Shropshire Plurdie, Liidlow', 1936. 

Ellesmere ’Chase, Manchester, 1936. 

Abbeystead Hurdle, Liverpool, 1936. 

Lattiford ’Chase, Wincaiitoii, 1936. 

Cheltenham Gold Cup, 1936. 

Spofford ’Chase (Waterby), 1936. 

County Handicap Hurdle, Ludlow, 1936. 

Col. John McICie Desmond Challenge Cup, 
Perth, 1936. 

National Hunt Flat, Market Rasen, 1936. 

Wilton ’Chase, Sandown, 1936. 

Hohnan Cup ’Chase, Cheitenliam, 1936. 

National Hunt ’Chase, Cheltenham, 1936. 

Cranford Handicap ’Chase, Kempton, 1936. 
Duncrub Handicap Hurdle, Perth, 1936. 

Suniaws Hurdle (Border Hunt), 1936. 

Suri’ey ’Chase, Gatwick, 1936. 

Pendle Novices ’Cliase, Manchester, 1936. 

Becker ’Chase, Liverpool, 1936, 

Lavington Challenge Cup, Warwick, 1936. 
Amateur’s Handicap ’Chase, Kempton, 1936. 

Welsh Grand National, Cardiff, 1936. 

Staines Handicap Hurdle, Kempton, 1936. 

Lingfieid Open Handicap ’Chase, Lingfield, 1936® 
Maryblossom Handicap ’Chase, Lingfield, 1936- 
Scottish Grand National, Bogside, 1936. 




GOLDEN MILLER. Irish-bred. By GOLDCOURT— MILLER’S PRIDE. Won the Grand National 
Steeplechase in 1934, registering the fastest time recorded in the history of the race. 

[If’. A. ROUGH, Copyright 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE NUMBER OF RACES WON 
BY IRISH-BRED HORSES IN TWENTY-ONE COUNTRIES IN 1935. 


Country 



Winners 

RaceS' 

Ireland and 1 

Great Britianj 



578 

908 

India 



159 

259 

Denmark 



87 

78 

Canada 



4 

10* 

Malay States 



89 

98 

South Africa . . 



29 

52 

Norway 



25 

61 

U.S.A. 



22 

48 

Belgium 



18 

27 

France 



11 

25 

Egypt 



10 

14 

Mauritius 



8 

20 

Italy 



6 

11 

Jamaica 



5 

J8 

Australia 



4 

4 

British West Indies 



4 

W 

Sweden 



4 

8 

Spain 



2 

2 

Germany • « 

. * 


-9 

4 . 

h' enya 



1 

8. 


E 
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■ ' ' Ttie.Fiistory of the Potato and its Progress 

in Ireland* 

ij.y 

W. D. DaVID.SOX, H.A., li.SC. 

numbers in i'-rackots relate to tine biblio^^rapiiical references a rrans^tnl in alpiiabelica! 
order at end of aiiicic — page 


L— INTRODCJCTIOX OF THE POTATO INTO IllELANi). 

'The potato ,was discovered by Pedro de Cieza dc Leon, a Spanish soldier, 
in the Upper Cauca Valley in what is now Columbia in 1588, and mentioned 
by him on several occasions under the name ‘‘ Papas ” in his Chronica del 
Feru. published at Seville, 1553. 

Mdereiices to the potato in early writings, such as d’Aeosta's Historia (23), 
Narrative of Drake's Voyage (25), and the Third Circumnavigation of the 
Globe (54), coupled with the discoveries of modern investigators, such as 
Wight (69), Stuart (61), and Safford (56), show clearly that the potato was 
in eultivation for many years — probably centuries — throughout portion of 
the north-west of Soutlx America before it was brought to Europe. 

Russian workers in recent years made a tliorough investigation of the 
cultivated and wild species of Solanums in Central and South America. 
They came to the conclusion that the European potato was of Chilian origin. 

In a published article (40) it is stated : “ As to the potatoes with 48 
chromosomes, it proved to be true that the majority of the potato varieties 
now cultivated in Europe belong to the Chilian type.” 

The potato is known to have reached Europe in 1588 (17) and to have 
l>e€ii grown, at least in a garden, in England a few years later (30) ; but 
under what circumstances, or at w'hat date, the potato reached Ireland 
is not known. There is no definitely dated contemporary mention of the 
l>otato in Ireland before the middle of the seventeenth century ; but numerous 
references then occur, all disclosing the fact that by that time the potato 
was extensively grown, showing that it must have been in the country for^ 
some considerable time. 

Tmdition associates the name of Sir Waiter Raleigh with its introduction, 
'.and apparently all but a few modern writers wnre, to use Goldsinitids 
phr®^, prepared to allow^ tradition to silence every inquiry. 
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The origin of the Raleigh tradition is of suihcieiit interest to warrant its 
investigation. Thomas Ileriot may have laid the foimdatioii of this belief 
when he wrote, in 1588, his apt description of the tubers of Openauk 

Openauk are a kind of roots of round forme, some of the bignes of walnuts, 
some far greater, whicli are found in moist and marish grounds growing 
riiany together one by another in ropes, or as thogh they were fastened with 
a, string. Being boiled or sodden they are very good meate.” (89.) 

Ileriot's Openauk and Cieza’s Papas appear to have been confused with 
each other, and practically all writers down to recent times accepted tfie 
idea that Openauk was the potato {Solamini tuberosum). This idea was never 
seriously questioned until 1877, when Gray and Trumbull pointed out that 
Opena.uk was a plant of the Bean family known as Apios tuberosa (^loench) 
(31). ’ " 

It is not contended that Heriot’s statement directly gave rise to the 
Baleigh tradition, but the general belief that Openauk was the Potato, and 
that Opefiauk was found by Heriot in Virginia where he had gone under 
the jegis of Sir Walter Raleigh, probably tended to give rise to the idea 
that Raleigh was associated wdth the introduction of the potato. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society, December 13th, 1693, the President 
(Sir Rctbert Southwell) related that his grandfather brought potatoes into 
Ireland, who iiad them from Sir Walter Raleigh after his return from 
Virginia (7). 

Little importance can be attached to Southwell’s statement, particularly 
in view of tlie fact that at the previous meeting of the Ro}'ai Society on 
6t!i December, Dr. Sloan related that “ the Irish potatoes were first brought 
from Virginia and that they were the. chief subsistence of tlic Spanish slaves 
in the mines in Peru and elsewhere ” (7). 

Banks (4) accepted SoutlxwelFs statement as correct, but MacAdam (44) 
Since (57) and Safford (56) placed no value oii this statement. 

The fact that Raleigh was never in Virginia destroys any value that 
Southwell’s statement otherwise might have had. 

Another member of the Royal Society, John Houghton, is probably the 
originator of the Raleigh legend ; at least he is the first wuiter who definitely 
ascribed the introduction of the potato into Ireland to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Houghton, wu’iting in 1699, says : “ Potatoes from Virginia , . . Potatoe is 
a bacciferoiis herb, with esculent roots, bearing winged leaves and a bell 
flower. This, I liave been informed, wras brought first out of Virginia by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and he stopping at Ireland, some wais planted there, 
where it thriv’d very well and to good purpose ; for in their succeeding wars, 
when all the corn above-ground was destroyed, this supported them ; for 
the soldiers, unless they had dug up all the ground where they grew, and 
almost sifted it, could not extirpate them ; from whence they w^ere brought 
to Lancashire, where they are very numerous, and now they begin to. spread 
•all the kingdom over ” (38). It is obvious Houghton’s story is not correct, 
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from the facts that Sir Walter was never in Virginia, and that of the" five 
expeditions for which he was responsible, only one touched at Ireland on 
the return journey, and that at Smerwick, County Kerry, with the crew 
ill a state of semi -starvation (12). 

Houghton’s statement was copied almost verbatim without acknowledg- 
ment by Smith in his History of Waterford^ published 1746. Smith’s statement 
reiis as follows ; — “ The Potatoe is a bacciferous herb with esculent roots 
bearing winged leaves, and a bell flower. They were originally brought out 
of Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, who stopping in this kingdom, some were 
planted here, where they have since throve very well, and to good purpose. 
For in the war time when all the corn above ground was destroyed, they 
supported the people. From this kingdom they were sent to Lancashire^ 
where they are very numerous, and began to gain ground in England ” (58). 
Judging from the number of copies of Smith’s work that are still extant, 
it must have had a wide circulation at the time, so that the Raleigh story 
would have become generally known. No Irish writer prior to Smith has 
attributed the introduetion of the Potato to Sir Waiter Raleigh. In fact, 
the best of the early Irish writers on the potato, George Rye, in his work, 
Con$ideratiQ7is on Agriculture, published 1730, says : “ I shall not mind from 
wdience they came, but leave that to the curious ” (55). Rye was a native 
of County Cork, and apparently even in his day the introduction of the 
potato was a disputed question. 

Ill his History of Cork, published 1750, Smith, when speaking of Youghal, 
says : It was in this town that the first potatoes were landed in Ireland 
by Sir Walter Raleigh ” (59). Smith, however, quotes no authority for his 
statement. Smith proved himself in many respects a most unreliable 
historian, but unfortunately numerous writers since his day accepted his 
statements without question, and so the Raleigh story gained credence. 

In his History of Waterford, Smith takes his information regarding potatoes 
almost verbatim from Houghton, or from Rye, but a search has been made 
in vain to discover from what source he drew the information which he 
gives when speaking of potatoes in the neighbourhood of Youghal in his 
History of Cork. In continuation of the lines quoted above, he goes on to 
state : The person who planted them imagining that the apple wliich grows, 
on the stalk was the part to be used, gathered them ; but not liking their 
taste, neglected the roots, till the ground, being dug afterwards to sow some 
other grain, the potatoes w’^ere discovered therein ; and to the great surprise 
of the planter, vastly increased. From these few, this country was furnished 
with seed ’^(59). This story regarding the “'apple ” has been repeated with 
slight variations times without number* 

Brushfield' |12), Wakefield (68, VoL I, p. 442), and many other writers 
attributed the introduction of the potato to Raleigh, but do not quote reliable 
' proof , of this , assertion . 
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There are, however, two facts that lend some slight, very slight, support 
to the tradition. 'Ealeigh secured a large estate in the neighbourhood and 
was Mayor of Youghal during the years 1588-9, which was probably about 
the time the potato was introduced. Furthermore, the potato was known 
and its cultivation well understood in that part of the country at a very 
early date. 

It must be noted that all writers who do attribute the introduction to 
Sir Walter were posterior to Smith (58, 59) and were influenced by him. 

CrokeT remarks that tradition says the potato root was planted on Sir 
Walter Haleigh’s ground at Youghal and also on some land in the diocese 
of Tuam which Sir Walter afterwards let to endow a school (21, p. 53). 

Campbell refers to the cultivation of potatoes at Youghal and states : 

It appeal's they (potatoes) were brought into Ireland about the year 1610 ” 
(14, Yol, 3, p. 95). No authority is quoted for this statement. 

Threlkeld (63) confused Heriot’s Openauk with the potato. During the 
sixteenth century a large trade was carried on between this country and 
Spain (32)a and names of Spanish origin were given to potatoes as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century. John O’Neachtan (50), an Irish 
scholar, in a poem written about 1740, speaks of the potato as the white 
Spaniard (“ Spaineach Geal ”). These references show that at that time 
there was a belief that the potato came to this country through Spain. 

The introduction of the potato was also attributed to Sir John Hawkins, 
but Banks shows that this was not probable (4). 

Again, the introduction has been attributed to Sir Francis Drake. Pink, 
admittedly not a very high authority, contends that Drake brought the 
potato with him when he was returning with the colonists from Roanoke 
in 1536 (52, p. 11), but, of course, no authority is quoted for the statement. 

Drake, however, when he returned to Plymouth on 9th August, 1573, 
after several successful ventures against the Spanish in South America, 
where he may have seized some potatoes, had to put to sea again to avoid 
arrest, as the friends of Spain were just then in the ascendant at Elizabeth’s 
Court. He was compelled to hide for nearly two years, and chose a spot 
in Cork Harbour between Carrigaline and Crosshaven, still known as Drake’s 
Pool. It is not impossible that he distributed a few tubers on this occasion, 
as he certainly knew something of their value. When making the second 
circumnavigation of the world, Drake met with the potato on two occasions, 
the first at the island of Mucho (off the coast of Chili) on the 25th November, 
1578, and again at the Pelew Islands on the 30th September, 1579. Drake 
did not get back to England until 26th September, 1580, so that he could 
not have brought the potato home with him on this occasion (25). 

It is not known in what year the potato was introduced into Ireland, 
or to whom the country is indebted for its introduction. There is no evidence 
that the potato was introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, and nothing can be 
gained surmising by what means it reached Ireland in the absence of credible 
information. 
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II,-^EAilLY REFERENCES TO THE POTATO IN IRELAND. 

The earliest referejiee to the potato in Ireland occurs in The Montgomery 
3I(U}iiserlpU, which cover the period 1603-1706. These manuscripts were 
coii!|)iicd between tlic years 1G96 and 1706 from family papers by William 
M(i]itgv:rner>' of Iluseraount. Greyalibey, County Down, Speaking of the 
years 16f)G and 1007, he states: ‘‘Her Ladyship” (Lady Montgomery) 
“ had also iit^r farms at G-rey abbey and Coiner” ( Comber County Down) 
" as well as at Newtown, both to supply new-eomers and her house ; and she 
easily got oieii for plough and barn, for many came over who had not stocks 
to |}lant and take leases of land, but had bought a cow or and a few sheep, 
fcii which slie gave them grass and so much grain per annum and a house 
and garden-plot to live on and some land for dax and potatoes, as they 
agreed on for doing then* work, and there be at this day many such poor 
labourers amongst us ” (37). 

This very important reference has been overlooked by all potato historians. 
The write]* of the niaimscripts was born in County Tyrone in 1633 aiid, 
{iithoiigh the reference quoted refers to a date 27 years before the author 
was born, yet Montgomery w*as so painstaking a writer he would scarcely 
have recorded this incident unless the potato w-as w'ell known in his bo5diood 
days. Later references prove beyond doubt that the potato wns an important 
article of diet in Ireland b}- the middle of the seventeenth century. If Mont- 
goiiieiy Y statement is eorreet, and there is no reason to doubt it, the potato 
must iijive been introduced ea.rly in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

iynes 3ioryso2i, in liis Ten Yeares Travel!^ gives a detailed account of his 
sta}/ in Ireland in 1602 and 1603 and refers to the diet of the people. He 
makes no reference to potatoes but mentions artichokes (48). A writer in 
the Belfast Magazine (1825) was of opinion that Moryson mistook potatoes 
for artichokes (3). 

Dr. Beak in a paper published in 1672, wuites : “ Potatoes were a relief 
to Ireland in tlieir last Famine. They yield Meat and Drink ” (5). This 
probably refers to the famine wvhich occurred during the Cromwellian War, 
1641 - 1652 . 

The same writer in another paper refers to the potato of Barbadoes, but 
expresses doubt as to any great differences bet^veen the potatoes of Barbadoea 
and those of Tirgiiiia (6). 

The Council Book of the Corporation of Youghal lends support to the 
belief that the potato was early cultivated in that neighbourhood. 

At a meeting of the Corporation held 26th May, 1623, amongst tlie various 
“Toils and Customs agreed upon by the Mayor, etc.” occurs the item, 

“ For eggs, poultry, apples, and such like fruit, roots, herbs sold at once 
to the' value of 2s. 6d. to' pay -kk and s6 upwards” (16, p. 90.) It is not 
likely that the word “ roots ” could have been applied to anything but 
potatoes. ^ 
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III a Frociaiiiatioii issued by Lord Broghill, dated Yougiial, 27tfi July, 
the word roots is again used thus ; “ Whereas the gardens in and 
near this town and liberties, axe in great hope to be a good help to the in-' 
habitants, if care be taken that the roots and fruit growing in them be duly 
])reserve(l from the violence of soldiers and other inhabitants who have of 
late most w-rongliilly entered a.nd destroyed same (16, ]). 546). 

At a meeting of the Corporation held 6th November, 1716, it was decided' 
“ that the fees or dues to be taken hereafter by the person renting the Ferry 
or Passage aforesaid be as followeth : Imprimis — For ail sorts of grain, 
rootes, etc. per barrel Id. ; per half barrel, Jd. ; per bushel and any quantity 
above a peek. Id. . . . ” (16, p. 410). 

Ill this ease “ rootes ’’ are given a prominent position, much more so than 
ill 1626 ; and again, it is not at all likely that any plant but the potato could 
hai'c been referred to. 

The first time that potatoes are mentioned by name was at the Corporation 
meeting field 9th September, 1751, and the manner in whicli they are men- ’ 
tioiied is very significant : “ Whereas the taking off the custom on potatoes^ 
was intended as a benefit to the poor, but hath not the desired effect, the 
prices being rather higher than before, ordered, that the old custom of one 
penny per barrel, and halfpenny for any lesser quantity above one bushel, 
be levied after 29th September, Note : That this order is not designed to 
make any alteration as to the custom of a boat of potatoes which is to eon-' 
tiniie Gel. per boat (16, p. 458). 

The Corporation decided on the 29th June, 1771, that every boat 
coming to market with potatoes exceeding 20 barrels, either down the river- 
or from sea, to pay the Waterbailiff his ancient fee of 6d., and the Clerk 
of the Market 6d. This indulgence to serve the poor by encouraging ]x)tatoes. 
being brought to market, and not confirmed as a precedent to deprive this. 
Corporation of their accustomed duties (16, p. 482). 

It was resolved by the Corporation at their meeting, 28rd Ma}^, 1782,. 
“ that a piece of ground be taken for a Root Market ” (16, p. 505). 

Crofton Croker, in dealing with the history of tlie potato, writes : What 
renders this question ” (the introduction of the potato at Youghai) an 
object of more than ordinary interest to the Editor is, that in a manuscript 
among the ' Soiithw^ell Papers,’ unfortunately without date, but from the 
contents believed to have been written about 1640, potato-roots are called 
^ Crokers ’ from having been first' planted in Croker’s field at YoughaL, 
Possibly the spot mentioned by Lord Casticliaven who, in his ^ Memoirs, 
states tliat when he encamped with the Irish Army before that towm in 1645, 
he caused Major-General Butler to take up a position ‘ towards the sea near 
Croker’s works ’ ” (21). 

All the early references already quoted in regard to the potato in Ireland 
are admittedly in some degree inconclusive, but from 1654 indisputable 
evidence exists that the potato was an important article of food' in Ireland 
at that time and must have been so even at an earlier 'period* 
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Croker remarks : That potatoes were ordinary food in the Sontii of 
Ireland before the time of the Commonwealth is shown by ' An account 
of an Irish Quarter ' printed in 1654, in a volume entitled ‘ Songs and Poems 
of Love and Drollery by T, W/ (Captain Thomas Weaver). The writer and 
Ms friend, two cavaliers, visit Coolfin in the County of Waterford, the seat 
of Mr. Poer, or Power, the high-sheriff, where their entertainment is thus 
described : — 

‘ And now for supper, the round board being spred ; 

The van a dish of coddled onions led j 
I’ til’ body was a salted tail of salmon 
And in the rear some rank potatoes came on ’ ’’ (21, p. 55) 

The next reference to the potato in Ireland was made by William Coles. 
Herbalist — as he calls himself (20). His wm^k, Adam in Eden, was published 
in 1657. As this volume is now very rare the following quotation is given : — 

“ The Potatoes, which we call Spanish,* because they were first brought 
up to us out of Spaine, grew originally in the Indies, where they, or at least 
some of tliis kind, serve for bread, and have been planted in our Gardens, 
wherein they decay rather than increase, but the soyle of Ireland doth so 
well agree with them, that they grow there so plentifully that there be whole 
fieldes overrun with them, as I have been informed by divers Souldiers 
which came from thence. . . (20). The Souldiers’ ” statements show that 

the potato was extensively cultivated in Ireland before 1657. 

Public attention in England was first drawn to the potato as an important 
source of food by a Mr. Oldenburgh placing before the Royal Society at 
their meeting on March 18th, 1663, a letter sent him by Mr. Buckland, a 
SoinersetsMre gentleman, wherein was proposed a way of preventing famine 
by dispersing potatoes throughout all parts of England. The heads of the 
letter were read, and a committee appointed to consider of all the particulars 
thereof, and to make a report to the Society. 

The Committee recommended that certain measures be taken to popularise 
the growing of potatoes in England. Mr. Boyle, a member of the Committee, 
was asked ‘Ho communicate to the Society those observations and notes 
which he had made upon the root, the manner of planting it and the diffusive- 
ness of the seminal virtue thereof,” 

On April 8th, 1663, Mr. Boyle brought a letter regarding potatoes from 
his ‘‘ gardiner,” which was ordered to be entered, and is as follows : — 

‘VSm, 

“ I have, according to your desire, sent a box of potatoes. My care 
hath been to make choice of such that are fit to set without cutting, 
for many that have not small ones enough are constrained to cut the 
great ones : but I do not approve of that husbandry, neither do I make 
use of it, because when they are cut the worms do feed on them ; and 
so devouring the substance, the branch growth the weaker, and the root 

small. Theground which they thrive best in, is a light sandy earth where 
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fern or briars do naturally grow. Their nature is not to grow fruitful 
in a rich soil, because they will spring forth many branches and so en- 
cumber the gToiind that they will have but small roots. You may cause 
them to be set a foot' apart, or something better, whole as they are, 

• and there will be a great increase, and the branch will bring forth fruit, 
which we call the potato-apple. They are very good to pickle for winter 
sallads, anti also to preserve. I have tasted of many sorts of fruit, and 
have not eaten the like of that : they are to be gathered in September, 
before the frost doth take them. 

‘‘ If you are minded to have great store of small roots, which are 
fittest to set, you may cause them to lay dowm the branches in the month 
before named, and cover them with earth three or four inches thick ; 
and the branches of every joint will bring forth small roots in so great 
■a number that the increase of one yard of ground will set twenty the 
next season : And it must be the care of the Gardiner to cover the 
ground where the roots are with fern or straw, half a foot thick, or better, 
at the beginning of the winter, otherwise the frost will destroy the 
roots ; and as they have occasion to dig out the great roots, they may 
uncover the gi’ound and leave the small ones in the earth, and cover 
them as before to preserve seed. Now the season for digging the ground 
is in April or May, but I hold it best the latter end of April, and when 
they dig the ground, let them pick out as many as they can find, small 
and great, and yet there will be enough for the next crop left. Let the 
covering, which they are covered withal be buried in the ground, and 
that is all the improvement that I do bestow. I could speak in the 
praise of the root, what a good and profitable thing it is, and might 
be to a commonwealth, could it generally be experienced, as the in- 
habitants of your town can manifest the truth of it, but I will be silent 
in speaking in the praise of them, knowing you are not ignorant of it ’’ 
( 7 ). 

Robert Boyle was the seventh son of the first Earl of Cork. Your town,’’ 
mentioned in the “ Gardiner’s ” letter, probably referred to Lismore, his 
native town, though Wilde (70) believed that Youghal (14? miles distant) 
was the town concerned. 

This letter is of considerable importance as it shows that the growing of 
potatoes was well understood in the neighbourhood of Lismore as early as 

1663. Evidently in the opinion of the Royal Society there was no district 
known to them where more reliable information was available. 

The first pamphlet dealing exclusively with the potato was published in 

1664. The title is rather striking. “ England’s happiness increased, or a 
sure and easy remedy against all succeeding dear years, by a plantation of 
the roots called potatoes, whereof (with the addition of wheat flour) excellent 
good, and wholesome bread may be made every year, eight or nine months 
together, for half the charges as formerly. Also, by the planting of these 



men in England and Wales, who know not liow to live or what 
to do to get a riiainteiiance for their families, may„ of one acre of ground^ 
make £30 per aiiiiuni. Invented and published for the good of the poforer 
sorts i)y John Forster, Gent., of Harislop. in Buckingliamsliire ” (29),. T'his 
])aTOplikt is extremely rare, but there is a perfect copy in the Britisli Miiseiiro 
Wiiere the writer had the opportunity of perusing it. Two pages are devoted 
to a dedi(“'ition to The High and iiighty ^ioiiarc*h I'harles the Ild' two 
]jMges to a ciedic^atioii To tlie Reader."' There are twenty-eight r>ages 
devoted to the potato, with two pages of an A])pciidix. 

On page tvro it is stated : '* Now there are cli^xTS tdiids of Fotatovcs, all 
which, were originally brought from America. The first sort, being those r>f 
greatest request, are the Spanish PoUdoes. called of the Latlncs. EaiUda. 
Camaies, Armies, Ignanes and Tnhames. The si-eojid sort are the Virginia 
Fotaioes called Baitata and Batkdas Virginia nor urn. IVipas, Fapiis and Pappus, 
Tlie tliiiTl sort are tlie Potatoes fn Ctmada called of tlic Berbarists, Eeiitn 
iropmm indicimi inherGS'Uni, Flos solis piramidaMs, Aster penrAanus tuherosus 
and falsely in English Artechocks of Jerusalem. The fourth sort (wdiich arc 
these I shall write of in this Treatise, and are iittest for our purpose) are tiie 
Irish Potfdoes, being little clifierent from those of Virginm save only in the 
Colour of tlie Flower, and time of flowering ; for these bring forth a ^rrfiite 
ilower about the end of J-une and so continue llowriiig most j^art of the 
Summer : the other (as Hr. Gerard saith) fiowretJi not till Agiist, and bcarctli 
a purple Flower. These Roots, although they eaine at first from the Indies. 
yet thrive and prosper very -well in Ireland, where tliere is whfJe Fields of 
them ; from wliciice they have been brought into Wales, and into the Nortli 
Parts of Eiiglund, where they likewise prosper and increase exceedingly.’' 
Towards the end of the pamphlet, Forster treats of the “ Utilities of tlu' 
potato. 

The First Utility . . . First. If it shall please His Majesty to command 
tint there be brought out of Ireland, so many of tlie said Roots, as timt 
(with those Tdiieh already are to be had in England and Wales) every man 
whicl'i sliall be Licensed by His Majesty to plant of them, may have one 
Bushel at least to begin his Plantation with.'' 

‘^The Fourth Utility . . . Fourthy. Poor People may maintain their- 
Families more easily, and live more plentifully than heretofore, but especially 
in clear and scarce years such as was 1661 , these Roots will be a great benefit 
to them . . . But when these Roots shall once come into use, People will live 
more happily and plentifully Trading will flourish, and much Glory wlil 
redound to Almighty God for discovering so profitable a Secret.'’ 

In An Appe-ndk ToueMng The Propagation of these Moots by the Seeds, 
Fomter states : After I had written this Treatise and fitted it for the Press,. 

I found, that these Roots might be increased by the Seeds or Berries which 
till then, I knew not ; for that the year before I took the Seeds out of the 
Berries, and sowed them, and they never sprang up and therefore I thought 
that the" Seed' came not to sufficient Maturity in our Climate” (29). ■ ^ " 
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Forster was the first writer to attach the name Irish Potatoes ” to- 
Solan-um tuberosum.. This name afterwards became common on the Continent 
of Europe,, and is still extensively used in Canada, United States of America, 
Australia, Argentine and some otlier countries. Forster's pamphlet adds 
con linn atiori to the importance of the ])osition occupied by the potato in. 
Ireland as early as the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Sir William Petty, in his work The PoUtical /inaiomij of Ireland, written 
1672 (published 1691), makes several important references to the potato : — 
“ That 0 of 8 of all the Irish . . . feed eiiicily upon milk and potatoes/’ (51, 
p. 20~S0). “ Their food is bread in cakes, wiicreof a penny serves a week for 
each ; potatoes from August till Ma.y, muscles, cockles, and oysters, near 
the sea ; eggs and butt(‘r made \xry rancid b}' keeping in liogs,” (51, p. 50), 

Petty’s statements are further strong e^'idenees of the im]}ortance of the 
potato as a foodstuff in Ireland in his time. 

In ii small volume entitled The Present State of Ireland, piibiis.hed 167S. 
the writer, in speaking of the “ Dyet of the people, says : The Common 
sort of People in Ireland do feed generally upon Milk, Butter, Curds and 
Whey, New Bread made of Oatmeal, Beaus, Barley and Pease, and sometimes 
of Wheat upon Festivals . . . They feed nmeh also upon Parsnips, Potatoes, 
and Watercresses ” (-)• 

Thomas Dineley, in his Journal (1681), gives an account of his visit to 
Ireland in tlie reign of Charles II and mentions potatoes on two occasions 
in such a. wa-y as to show that they were the mainstay of the poorer people. 
He says : 'Svlierefore having enough before hand to furnish them witli 
potatoes, milk, and tobacco ” (24). 

In A Ckorograpluc Account of the Southern part of the County of Weaford. 
mitten anno 168-1 : By Robert Leigh Esq, of Rosegarkmd, in that County f 
the statement occurs, but yc* great support of ye poore sortes of people 
is tliire Potatoes, which are much used all over the County ” (48). 

Bionie, in 1686 wnites : “ Potatoes. This is a Root in great Request in 
our American Plantations, as also in Ireland ” (9). 

The frequent references made to the potato in the satire entitled The 
Irish Iludibras, published 1689, are a further proof of the importance of this 
plant as' a foodstuff at that time. 

‘‘No Cannons nor widennouth’d Granadoes 
Nec’s Fire-balls were boil’d Pottadoes : 

Pottadoes still did serve, instead 

Of Peas and Bacon, Beef and Bread ” (1). 

Later the arrival of Iving William does not allow the “ hero ” to enjoy 

“My Bannielabber’^ and Pottados 
Without these French and Dutch Granados.” 


* Buttermilk 
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It is further said — 

“And here was that prodigious Tool!, 

That ^lonstrous Giants Finn MacHeuyle 
Whose Carcass bury’d in the Meadows 
Took up nine Acres of Pottados ” (1). 

A great temptation to hungry men is described thus 

“ Over their nose prepared lies 
A sumptuous Banquet of great price 
Pottados, and a spole of pork 
Where Nees long’d sore to be at work” (1). 

And again — 

“Bring me a Bunch of Suggane Ropes, 

Of Shamroges and Pottado Tops ” (1). 

In one passage the writer says : 

“Who can forget the Learned Cato 
That writ so much on a Pottado ” (1). 

Nothing is now knoTO of the “ Learned Cato ” except that in a note he 
is described as “ Cormack MacArt, styled the Cato of Ireland. He wrote a 
Treatise of the Virtues of a Pottado, beyond the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Knowledge of Aristotle, the Rhetorick of Cicero, Con Clerenaugh, and 
Mureartagh 0 Collegan ” (1), 

Not much importance can be attached to a production of this kind, though 
it is undoubtedly evidence that the potato w^as in common use at that time. 

John Dunton, in his Cojwersation in Ireland, published in 1699, describes 
the Irish cabin in his day as having behind it “ the garden, a piece of ground, 
sometimes of half an acre or an acre and in this is their com, perhaps two 
or three hundred sheaves of oats, and as much peas ; the rest of the ground 
is ful of their dearly-beloved potatoes and a few cabbages ” (27). 

No reference to the use of potatoes as a food for live stock in Ireland 
during the seventeenth century has been traced. There can, however, be no 
doubt but that its use for this purpose was well known. An English writer, 
Adolphus Speed, made such a reference as early as 1659 to its use in England 
(60). A few ye^rs later another English writer, Worlidge, suggested that 
they imght be “propagated in great quantities for food for Swine or other 
Cattle ” (71). Many subsequent writers copied Worlidge’s statement almost 
verbatim. 
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III.— THE POTATO IN IRELAND DURING THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The importance of the potato increased with the increase of population 
throughout the century, and the tuber steadily maintained its position as 
the principal food of the inhabitants. 

Prior to 1710, a potato market was established in the City of Cork. At a 
meeting of the Corporation held in that year ‘‘ on the petition of Timothy 
Murphy and others, touching an inconveniency to their houses by the 
potatoes, Mr. Mayor is desired to consider some fit place for that market 
and have it be removed from the place where it now is ” (15, p. 345). 

Threikeld, an Irish writer, says : “ This agreeable Root (for it agrees to^ 
Fish, to Flesh, to other Herbs, as in Cole-canon, and that either Roasted,. 
Boiled, Parched, Smothered or Fryed by it self, or with other Meat) is highly 
prized by us for its great usefulness in Food, without wliich innumerable 
poor must starve, the greatest parts of our Lands being pasturage . . . Dearth 
of bread can never affect us much while this Crop answers, as it has done 
this Year 1725 ’’ (63). This writer also refers to “ our Potato’s sold in our 
Markets,” showing that the potato was a common article of commerce. 

Rye, as early as 1730, refers to the export of potatoes from Ireland. He 
says : “ The Culture of Potatoes is Beneficial for Ireland ; and the Merchant 
finds a profit in transporting them to our Garrisons of Gibralter and Portmahon^ 
and to some other Parts ” (55). He also refers to the fact that in the period 
of “severe scarcity of Provisions in the first half of 1729,” the North of 
Ireland and Dublin were supplied from County Cork with barley, oats and 
potatoes. These are the earliest references extant to the export of potatoes 
outside of South America. 

The earliest reference to distinct varieties of the potato was made by Rye 
in 1730. He says : “ There are five sorts of potatoes known to us ; the white 
flat Kidney potatoe, the round White, the Yellow, the round Red, and the 
Black Potatoe, The white Potooe is set in January lo afford early Potatoes in 
the latter end of June. The round White is neglected. The yellow Potatoe 
is valuable for keeping most part of the Summer following. The round Red 
is a good Potatoe and increases much. But it is the Black Potatoe (not that 
the Pulp is black, but that the Skin is very dark) that is most valued by 
those who know it ; the Pulp affords a stronger invigorating Diet to the 
Labourer ; it keeps till Potatoes come again . . . Since the people of this 
country found the peculiar goodness of this Potatoe, they will scarce cultivate 
any other. They will grow so large, as that some of them have measured 
four inches in diameter ” (55). 

Switzer, writing in 1727, says : “ The great produce and profit that arises 
from these roots ” (potatoes) “ cause many fields in and about London 
and the West to be pleaited with them, as well as' in h'eland, where they are 
the sole food of many of the natives ” (62, p. 219). 



In a letter b\- hovd Friioate Boulter, ilated February 1727, at Dublin 
in siipport of a Tillage Bill, the jm.ssage oceiirs, “ As the winter subsistence 
of the ] 300 r is ehicily ])otatoes. this scarcity (of corn) drove the poor to 
begiii witli their fjotatocs before they were full growin so that tlie}' have lost 
lialf the berielit of them, and liave spent their stock about two niontfis 
sociiier than u.'iiiai “ (lOg 

K'Eugii ill, his Irish Herbal (173o) referring lo the potato, says : «• They 
are a \’ery n-ourisliing healtiiy food, which appiears !)y the strong heat and 
robust constitutions oi‘ a vast num!)er of the natives who are almost entirely 
supported by them. Tiiey are Analeptic, Dieuretic and Spermatogeiietie 
(41). x-\ccording to Thomas Hale (1740), “It (the potato) is in a Manner 
the Food of tlie common People of Ireland and is cultivated in Lancashire 
and some other ])arts of England in vast Quantities (34). 

Dr. Pocoeke, during his tour in 1752, wlicii visiting North Mayo, records 
that “ their food chiefly oat cakes baked o,n the griddle and potatoes with 
their butter milk ’’ (58, p. 87). Later, wdieir he had reached County Wexford 
and, dealing with the famous baronies of Forth and Bargie, he says : “ In 
Bargie, which is not altogether so populous, there is a greater appearance 
of wealth ; notwithstanding in Forth they live as neat as can be on such 
small farms and keep all dean about Am, their food is Potatoes, barley bread, 
Bacon, cheese and milk ” (26, p. 147-8). Dungarvan, according to Pococke, 
is famous for an export of potatoes to many parts of Ireland (58, p. 141). 
It is rather remarkable that this is the only occasion on which he refers 
to an export of potatoes. 

Irwin, in 1764, says that the potato “ has become the staple of their support 
and that they (the Irish) have been the hrst people in Europe or, perhaps, 
in the world, that have led the example in an extensive improvement of it ” 

Mills writes in 1767 : “ As Ireland is famed for its crops of potatoes ; as 
the culture of this plant has been longer and more universally practised 
there than with us, or any other European nation, and as the Irish have always, 
\^ery judiciously, looked upon this article as an object of great importance ; 
it may naturally be supposed that their husbandmen excel in this respect ” 
'(47)., 

Varley, one of the most practical of the agricultural writers of the century 
•and a man well acquainted with this country, repeatedly refers to the im- 
portance of the potato. He states that “ oats being so general a crop in Ireland 
one might expect them to be very cheap ; but, however, though a great many 
are grown, there is also a great consumption as all the poor in general eat 
no sort of bread except that made of oats ; and the time of the year when 
potatoes are out of season their whole living is oat-bread and butter-milk, 
but SO' long as potatoes are good they supply the place of bread ; therefore 
bear a better price than could be expected, being so general a crop ’’ (67)* 
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ivriter iii 1771, wlio hides his identity under the title of *1 Fraetical 
Farmer^ refers to the nutritive qualities of the potato. Neither is the potato 
less friendly to beauty than ])roduetive of vigour ; for among the healthy 
|)rogeiiy that erowd the cabins of these mean people, as well as among the 
niiriieroiis little ones tliat fill the cottages in Lancashire, where, next to Ireland, 
the potato is most generally used as food, tiie admirable complexions of the 
weiielics are so remarkably delicate, as to excite in their superiors \Try friendl}' 
and (iatteniig sensations ” (35). The same writer says : “ In tfie neighbour- 
hood of London so great a quantity is raised auiiualiy as to fill the markets 
even to profusion. More to the south, in Cornwall and Wales, the potato is 
rather eoniined to th.e garden than introduced into the field culture. In the 
north it is quite the reverse. In Ireland they are cultivated for a staple and 
in Scotland now more than ever ” (85), 

Twiss made a ratlicr extensive tour in Ireland in 1775. He says : There 
is generally a small piece of ground annexed to each eabbin, which produces 
a few potatoes and on these potatoes and milk tiie common Irish subsist 
all the year round '' (66). The same writer states that even with the Irish 
gentry potatoes form a standing dish at every meal ” (66). 

Arthur Young made his tour of Ireland during the years 1776-1779. 
The importance of the potato in Ireland as compared with England at that 
] 3 criod is shown with remarkable impressiveness in Young’s writings. In 
his 8iw Weeks' Tour and his Eastern Tour the potato is seldom mentioned, 
while, even in his Nortimm Tour, though the potato takes a slightly more 
prominent position, a reader could be excused for overlooking the existence 
of the potato in England. On the contrary, in Ills Irish Tour, the potato 
ivS coiitimially mentioned. Young is the outstanding agricultural writer of 
the century. His detractors like to point to the fact that lie was not a very 
successful practical firmer, but whether this be so or not, his literary works 
are invaluable records of agricultural conditions. His Irish Tour gives a 
clearer insight into Irish agriculture at the time than can be found elsewhere. 

It is a common opinion that povert}^ alone drove the Irish people to a 
potato diet. Poverty quite as desperate, if not even more so, existed in other 
countries where the potato, although known, was not cultivated to anything 
like the same extent. It w'ould appear that, in the eighteenth century especi- 
ally, the Highlands of Scotland w^ere in no better condition. In the statisti- 
cal Account of Walls in the Orkneys, the author speaks thus of the shealings : 

Their household furniture must be described negatively — no bed, no table, 
no chair. These the Highlander does not reckon among the necessaries of 
life, as he can make the earth serve him for all three. In his shealing, com- 
posed of earth and a few sticks, you hnd no other furniture than a few dishes 
for his milk and a bowl for his meal.” 

The real reason why the potato became an important food in Ireland 
at an early period was, as writers such as Coles, Petty, Forster and Houghton 
pointed out, that the climate and soil suited the plant so well that good 
crops could be grown with little effort. Young’s remarks in this comiection 
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may be quotecL '' The food of the common Irish, potatoes and milk,” he 
says, have been produced more than once as an instance of the extreme 
poverty of the country ; but this, I believe, is an opinion embraced with 
more alacrity than reflection. I have heard it stigmatised as being unhealthy 
and not sufficiently nourishing for the support of hard labour, but this opinion 
is very amazing in a country, many of whose poor people are as athletic in 
their form, as robust and as capable of enduring labour, as any upon earth. 
The idleness seen among them when working for those who oppress them 
is a very contrast to the vigour and activity with which the same people- 
work when themselves alone reap the benefit of their labour. To what country 
must we have recourse for a stronger instance than lime carried by little 
miserable mountaineers tliirty miles on horses back to the foot of their hills, 
and up the steeps on their own. When I see the people of a country in spite 
of political oppression with w^ell formed vigorous bodies and their cottages 
sw’arming with children ; when I see their men athletic and their women 
beautiful, I know not how to believe them subsisting on an unwholesome 
food ” (72, Part 11, p. 23). 

Many important quotations from Young’s work must be passed over, 
but the following may be included : — “ I think £5 10s. 2d. for liberty to 
plant a crop as beneficial to the land as potatoes, a very extravagant rent 
(usually charged by farmers to labourers, etc.) and by no means upon a 
fair level with the other circumstances of the poor. Tlie prime cost of two 
shillings and sevenpence halfpenny per barrel generally of twenty stone, 
being equal to about eightpence the bushel of seventy pounds, is not a high 
price for the root, yet might it be much lower ; if they gave up their lazy-bed 
method of culture and adopted that of the plough, for the average produce 
of three hundred twenty eight bushels, or eighty tw^o barrels per acre, 
compared with crops in England is perfectly insignificant, yet to gain this 
miserable produce much old lay and nineteen twentieths of all the dung 
in the kingdom is employed ” (72, Part II, p. 22). 

Again he says : “ When, liow’^ever, I speak of potatoes and buttermilk 
being the food of the poor, the tables already inserted shew that in some parts 
of the north that root forms their diet but for a part of the year, much 
oatmeal and some meat being consumed. I need not dwell on this, as there 
is nothing particular to attend to in it, whereas potatoes, as the staple depend- 
ance is a peculiarity met with in no country but the other parts of Ireland ” 
(72, Part II, p. 25), 

Bryant, the author of what is probably the earliest history of esculent 
plants, states that “ The Irish seem to have been the first general cultivators^^ 
of it (the potato) in the western parts of Europe, and it is so extended now 
as to form a' principal part of the winter food both of tlie Irish and English ” 
(13). 

In 1790 Birch stated : England and Ireland, these former asylums Oi 
liberty of every kind, afforded the persecuted potatoe a sanctuary. In the 
latter it soon acquired a perfection it had never known before and it became 
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part of the diet of the rich and the whole diet of the poor ; nor was this all, 
it became an article of commerce and was soon known and admired in every 
part of Europe, by the name of the Irish potatoe ; a name which it deservedly 
obtained, and maintains to this day, from the pre-eminence which the Irish 
nation has obtained in the method of cultivating it ” (8). 

Authorities could be multiplied, but sufficient evidence has been produced 
to show that, all through the eighteenth century, the potato remained almost 
the sole support of the poorer classes and an important part of the food of 
the wealthier people in Ireland. 

It is rather remarkable that not once throughout the century, not even 
by Young, does there appear to have been a warning note sounded of the 
danger of a whole nation depending to such an extent on one plant. True, 
there were periods of scarcity, but usually the crop in the following season 
made amends and matters proceeded as before. Indeed, the Board of Agri- 
culture, established in England late in 1793, set up a Committee who pre- 
pared in 1795 an admirable Report concerning the C ult u re and Use of Potatoes. 
In the introduction to the Report it is stated : Early in the Spring of 
1795, tlie Board of Agriculture took into its consideration the dearness of 
provisions ; and among the various ideas which were with the most patriotic 
view^s expressed on that occasion, none seemed to merit so immediate an 
intention as to encourage by such means as were in the power of the Board, 
a more extensive cultivation of Potatoes.” This Report referred, of course, 
only to Great Britain ; but the Committee must have been impressed, at 
least to some extent, with the food-producing power of the Potato in Ireland. 

The century closed with no abatement in the popularity of the potato, 
and with the whole population as dependent on it as ever. 

References to the use of potatoes as a food for live stock during the eight- 
eenth century are not numerous, but those available show that the tuber 
wm used to a large extent. Young gives a realistic account of the liberal 
manner in wiiich potatoes were eaten by the people and fed to live stock. 
(72, Supplement, p. 24). 


IV.— THE POTATO IN IRELAND, 1800 to 1845, WHEN 
‘‘ THE DISEASE ” APPEARED. 

As already shown, the potato w^as tlie principal food of the people during 
the eighteenth century and continued to gain rather than lose in importance 
throughout that period. 

From the opening of the nineteenth century, reliable records of the real 
conditions of affairs become more plentiful. Among such records priority 
must be given to the series of Statistical Surveys of tw^enty-three counties,, 
unfortunately never completed, published under the auspices of the Dublin 
Society, which became the Royal Dublin Society before the last volume was 
published. The Surveys ^were modelled on the plan instituted in Great 
Britain by Sir John Sinclair, first President of the Board of Agriculture. 

F 
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Xumerous passages from the Siirve}'s might be quoted, but the Ibilowing 
i^xtracts will suffice to show the position occupied by the potato at that time. 

Ill the Comity Cork Survey, the \mter states : “ Within this period 
l'17'’80~~lSi0) general appearances ivoiild induce one to believe that the in- 
crease (in population) here has been fourfold at least. For this rapid augmen- 
tation the following causes may be assigned : increased industry, facility of 
Mibsistence, tlie custom of marrying at an early ag'c. and the happy use of 
inofalatioo for sinaii-pox. 

Among the articles of Irish subsistence, the great staple commodity is 
potatoes, whicii now make tiie principal part of their food for the whole year. 
Formerly the use of them was limited to particular seasons, oatmeal having 
been used in spring and summer ” (65, p. SS). 

in the County Kilkenny Survey, probably the most complete work of the 
.-^eiies, the wiiter states that “ ail the dung of the country besides other 
iTiaiiiire goes to raise potatoes ’* (6t). 

Potatoes with milk, as often as it can be procured, form almost tlie whole 
jjf the food of, the poorer classes in this parish : before the introduction of 
the kind called the a|>]>ic potatoe, a great ])ortion of the sustenance of the 
poor here consisted of oaten bread and milk ; from April to August barley 
bread was sometimes used, and in the hilly parts of the parish, rye bread ; 

since the cuiti\'atioii of tiie apple potatoes has become general, the poor 
, 1 ‘oiitiniie to eat them until the new potatoes eoine in ” (64, p. 470). 

hr County Tyrone. ‘‘ Potatoes and oatmeal are the chief articles ivhich 
^I'umpose the poor man's food the year round ’’ (45). In County Down 

Provisions- -Arc Potatoes, oatmeal boiled and baked, with milk and butter 
ill summer and some bacon ” (26). In the baronies of Forth and Bargic, 

■ iiourity Wexford, the wiiter of the Survey of that County says : The 
hahabitaiits do not live entirely on potatoes, as in many other parts of Ireland. 
They have always oatmeal boiled with milk for breakfast, and meat for their 
iiijmer twice a week, that is on Sunda\'s and Thursdays, and very often on 
Tuesdays '' (28, p. 71-2). “ Potatoes — This useful plant is in this county as 
in 'most other parts of Ireland the ciiief food of the inhabitants, and they, 
therefore, apply ail the dung tiiey can collect to this crop. We have men- 
tioned above that in the southern district the inhabitants do not live wholly 
on potatoes, but make use of oatmeal stirabout for their breakfast, and often 
barley bread with milk. They have generally meat also twice a week, but 
in other parts of the county they generally have potatoes tliree times a day 
as long as they last, which in good years is generally until the new potatoes 
• come in ” (28, p. 96). 

In County Sligo the food was Chiefly, almost entirely potatoes, with 
^jcme oaten bread, flummery, milk, eggs, butter, but mostly fresh or dried 
lierrings and other sea-fish ’’ (46, p. 71). 
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It is not necessary to go beyond the Sxirveys to iiiiderstaiid the position 
occupied by the potato at the opening of the nineteenth century, but the 
authors of the Surveys did not draw attention to the risk involved in so 
much dependence being placed on this root. 

The century was not very far advanced, however, when Edward Wakefield 
paid a two-years’ visit to this country, and recorded his experiences in two 
substantial quarto volumes. Next to Young’s, liis work is the most valuable 
account available of rural conditions in Ireland in the period dealt with. 
He wrote about thirty years later than Young, and during that time the 
population had continued to increase by about one forty-sixth each year, 
reaching by Wakefield’s time to about 6,000,000 (22, Voi. I, p. 109), 

Like Young, Wakefield was most impressed throughout his whole tour by 
the extent to which potatoes formed the food of the inhabitants. 

Young, though inclined to think that it encouraged laziness, never con- 
demned tlie potato. Wakefield, however, expressed some doubts as to whether 
the potato was an unmixed blessing, and he may be credited with being the 
first person, at least certainly the first person to place on record, the danger- 
ous position in which tiie country stood through its exclusive dependence 
■on the potato. He pointed out the drawbacks of this crop and blamed the 
potato, or rather the too extensive use of the potato, as being the cause of 
the very minute division of the land. His words are : ‘‘ Although I will not 
venture to assert that the general use of potatoes, as food, is in Ireland the 
only cause of these minute divisions of property, it lias had no small share 
in producing them ” (08, Yol. 11, ]>. 723). ‘‘ This minute division of the 
soil.” he continues, ‘‘ which, were some other general article of food sub- 
stituted for the potato, could not take place, habituates the people to rely 
upon a small patch of land for their sulxsistence, a partial failure of the crop 
.produces a local famine.” Wakefield raised other objections to the “ potato 
system ” — that the crop could not be held over, so that the deficiency of 
one year could be made good by the superfluity of anotiier ; that, although 
the potnto could probabl>^ feed more people than wheat, yet the surplus 
left o-ver after feeding those necessarily engaged in the cultivation of potatoes 
and wheat, would not, in the balance, favour the potato ; and that the 
greatest drawback on potatoes as food for the inhabitants of a country is 
that in no crop is there a greater difference, in good and bad years, as to 
the. quantity produced. Later events bore out his views. 

Soon after Wakefield’s work was published, this country was visited by 
J, C. Ciirwen, Esq., M.P., himself a very extensive farmer and one of the 
largest potato -growers in England at that time. He, too, was greatly struck 
by the predominant position of the potato (22, Vol. I, p, 107) and was even 
more impressed than Wakefield at the risk the country was taking in placing 
•so much reliance on one crop. He writes : ‘‘ A failure in the potatoe crop, 
which Heaven avert ! w^ould nearly absorb the whole resources of the country 
to subsist its population ; wliieh at the best of times is buitheiisome, but by 
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such a casualty may become destructive ” (22, Vol. II, p. 42). Curwen 
correctly pointed out that the potatoe which, in some points of view, may 
justly be regarded as one of the greatest blessings to our species, is capable 
of operating the greatest calamities, ivhen it exclusively furnishes the food 
on wMeli the community is content to exist” (22, Vol. II, p. 121). 

Despite occasional partial failures, the potato held its position of popu- 
larity. Referring to openings for agricultural improvement the Munster 
Farmers' Magazine states : none can be deemed of superior importance, 
and very fe’w can even be put in competition with potatoes.” Further on in 
the same article it is stated that potatoes are “ the chief cause of our popu- 
lation and our greatest security against famine ” (49, Vol. I, p. 46). The 
Magazine also comments that potatoes were much used as a food for live 
stock, that cattle and sheep tlirove w'ell and fattened quickly thereon, and 
that potatoes w^ere also fed with advantage to horses (49, Vol. II, p. 261). 

The potato was seriously assailed by Cobbet in his Rural Bides (19) and 
other T^orks, but without result. In his English Gardener he writes : ‘Totatoe 
• — I am going to speak here of this vegetable as a thing to be used merely 
in company with meat and not to be used as a substitute for bread ... to 
raise potatoes for the purpose of being used instead of bread, is a thing 
'mischievous to the nation” (18). 

Another noted traveller, J. N. Brewer, who visited Ireland in 1824, fre- 
quently refers to the potato. “ Potatoes constitute so important an article 
of Irish produce that they demand more than a cursory notice ... It appears, 
that potatoes w^ere largely cultivated in Ireland before they were known in 
Britain, and they speedily became the staple dependence of the labouring, 
classes. That they still contrive to form the principal, or sole, diet of the 
■ same order of people is noticed in other pages, and is a circumstance peculiar 
to this populous island ” (11, Vol. II, p. cxliv.). He also comments on the 
very minute division of the land, though he does not blame the potato for 
this. He says : “ The small farmers, having rarely money to bestow, com- 
monly make a partition of lands on the marrigae of a son ” (11, VoL II,, 
p. cxxxviii.). 

Though further references are scarcely necessary to show^ the predominance 
of the potato, twro quotations from Lambert deserve to be included. He 
says : “ There are some wet lands in Ireland w^ell adapted to the growth 
of beans, and w’e stand much in need of green crops as rotation and amelio- 
rating ones ; but the potato, by its superior value and general utility, seems 
to have set aside the desire almost entirely of cultivating any leguminous 
or other green crop, and wben we consider that on it the poor man not only 
feeds himself and his family, but his cow, during the winter, his pig and 
Ms poultry, as w-ell as his horse or mule occasionally, it is not to be wondered 
at that he should have such a predilection for his favourite root ” (42, p. 122). 

And again — This country, so peculiarly adapted to this esculent, from 
the moisture of its climate and its generally dry, loamy, sandy, light and 
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vegetable soils (strong clays being uncommon with us, which are unpropi- 
tious to its growth), cannot be accused of not having availed itself of all 
advantages, as it has pushed the culture of this root farther than any other 
on the globe. There is no country either in which it is produced in the same 
perfection, and now that it has taken such root in our soil, and has become, 
it may be said, irrevocably the food of the people, its culture can hardly be 
too extensive . . Notwithstanding all the arguments of its decriers, it is 

one of the greatest enrichers of the soil and it is capable of nourishing 
a wholesome and hardy race. It has been argued this valuable root, 
by the facility it affords of obtaining a livelihood, has been the chief cause 
of the great imagined evil of Ireland — excess of population. I will admit 
that among other causes it may have added to our numbers ; but that those 
numbers are not excessive, I will endeavour to prove elsewhere, and as the 
most romantic theorist could not think of effecting a change in, or affording 
a substitute to Pat for his vegetable diet, a more extended culture of them 
should be encouraged, and, at the same time, too minute a division of the 
lands prevented. Moors, mountains and wastes should be reclaimed ” 
(42, p, 123-4). 

Conditions appear to have gradually worsened owing to the continued 
rapid increase in the population without any improvement in the conditions 
of employment. In 1845 the population was estimated at 8,295,000 (33). 

In 1845, potato blight, later known as ‘‘ the disease,” made its first effective 
appearance in Ireland, and in the following year, an earlier and much more 
severe attack caused the partial, and, in some districts, the complete 
destruction of the potato crop, resulting in the w^orst famine recorded in 
Irish history. 

From that date the modern development of the potato may be said to have 
begun, and a new chapter in the history of the potato opened. 
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SAORSTAT BUTTER TESTING STATION. 

Tlie Saorstat Butter Testing Station, which was established by the 
Department of Agriculture in the year 1926, comprises a Butter Examination 
Hall, Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratories, a cold store, engine and 
boiler rooms and office accommodation for the technical and clerical staffs. 

The Butter Examination Hall, which is a capacious, well-lighted room, 
78 feet long by 44 feet wide, is used principally for the holding of Surprise 
Butter Inspections, the nature and object of which are described below. 
This hail is equipped with an air conditioning and cooling plant capable of 
eliminating 72,000 B.T.U. by air circulation, by means of which the tempera- 
ture of the hail can be kept betw’een 50°F and 60°F. 

One end of the hall opens into the chemical laboratory and the other into 
the bacteriological laboratory. The laboratories are fully equipped with 
up-to-date apparatus and appliances for the analysis of all classes of dairy 
produce and of the various materials and ingredients used in connection 
with the production thereof. 

The cold store consists of two apartments each of 1,600 cubic feet capacity. 
Tliese apartments are entered from the judging hall, through a chilled passage 
wiiich serves as an air-lock to protect the chilling rooms themselves from 
undue rise in temperature wiien their doors are opened. At the rear of 
the cold store are an engine room and a boiler room. The former houses 
the machinery necessary for operating the air cooling plant in the examina- 
tion hall and for chilling tiie cold store. There are tw'o refrigerating machines, 
each of which is coupled direct to a 20 B.H.P. motor. The cooling of the 
chilling rooms is done by direct expansion of ammonia, the piping being 
arranged in circuit. The rooms can be kept at from 0*^ to -10°F with the 
air-lock passage at 20®F. Each of the refrigerators is capable of producing 
6 tons of ice every twenty-four hours. The boiler serves a central heating 
and hot and distilled w'ater system for the laboratories and the office. 

The w^ork of the station may be broadly classified as folio’ws : — 

Each creamery is visited periodically by the local dairying inspector, who 
seals a package selected at random from the butter in 
Surprise stock and arranges for its despatch to the Butter Testing 

Butter Station. Each package is retained at the station under 

Inspections. ordinary commercial conditions for a period of not less 

than ten days before being judged. Marks are awarded 
for flavour, texture, colour, and packing and finish by tliree judges, each 
acting independently. Particulars of the marks awarded and of any com- 
ments made by the judges are furnished to the creameries concerned when 
the packages are being returned, so that the creameries may be in a position 
to examine the butter in conjunction with the marks awarded and in the 
condition in which it would normally reach the consumer in the ordinary 
course of trade. The butter is also analysed for salt and water content, 
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and for yeast and mould infection, the results of these analyses being like- 
wise cohimiinicated to the creameries, together with the pH value of the 
butter. The pH value indicates the degree of freshness of the cream used 
in the making of the butter, while the examination for the presence of yeasts 
and moulds enables an idea to be formed of the -degree of cleanliness exercised 
in the course of manufacture. 

Inspections are held at least once a month, except during the winter 
'months, and at each inspection samples from all the creameries are examined. 
An average of about 180 samples is examined at each inspection. Over 
90 per cent, of the samples attain the standard of choicest butter. 

The Sir Alfred Read Perpetual Challenge Cup is aw’-arded each year to 
the creamery manufacturing the highest quality butter as determined by 
the results of the Surprise Inspections held during the previous year. The 
conditions attaching to the award of the Cup are very stringent. For 
instance, no creamery is eligible if any sample forwarded by it contains 
more than 10 per cent, of water or falls below’ the standard of choicest butter 
in flavour or texture, or if the proprietor is convicted of any offence under 
the Dairy Produce Act, 1924, or Regulations thereunder, or if a Notice has 
had to be served under the Act requiring the plant, machinery or appliances 
at the creamery to be cleansed. The creamery which does not contravene 
any of these conditions and which secures the highest average mark at the 
inspections is aw-arded the Cup, and presented with a certificate. Medals 
are awarded to the manager and the head buttermaker of the creamery. 

In addition to the various analyses of samples of the butter for\¥arded 
to the Surprise Inspections, as already described, the 
Laboratory normal wmrk undertaken in the chemical and bacteriological 
Work. laboratories includes the following : — 

(a) Determination of the water content of samples of butter taken by 
inspectors at the ports or in course of transit. Where any sample 
is found to contain water in excess of the prescribed legal limit, 
namely 16 per cent., appropriate action is taken against the 
producer concerned. 

{b) The systematic bacteriological and chemical analysis of the water 
supplies at creameries for the purpose of determining their suita- 
bility for use in the manufacture of dairy produce. To a somewhat 
smaller extent, similar analysis are made of the water supplies at 
cream-separating stations. 

(e) The regular l>acteriologicai examination of samples of cream taken 
by inspectors at creameries, with the object of checking the cleanli- 
ness of the premises and of the milk supplies and the efficiency of 
pasteurisation. 

(d) The bacteriological examination of samples of the starters used in 
the manufacture of cheese. 
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(e) MsceliaHeous analyses sometimes carried out in series, sometimes 
iiidiTidually, as tlie case may require. 

These include the following : — 

{ 1 ) Betermination of the fat content of samples of cream. 

(2) Analysis of samples of cheese \\ith a view to securing the 

adoption of improved methods of manufacture. 

(3) Analysis of ^^arioiis milk products or foods containing milk 

products, such as milk powder, malted milk, patent milk 
foods, milk chocolate etc. 

(4) Analyses of vegetable parchment intended for use in the 

lining of butter packages and of miscellaneous materials used 
at creameries, such as salt, paraffin wax, chemicals for milk 
testing etc. 

The total number of samples of all descriptions analysed per annum is 
about 9,000. 

Apart from the ordinary laboratory work detailed above, research work 
and special investigations are undertaken from time to 
Special time with a view’ to collecting information of assistance 

Investigations. to manufacturers of dairy produce and determining tlie 

best methods of dealing with our particular problems. 

In cases where the results of these investigations have been, considered 
to be of sufficient general interest, articles dealing with them have been 
published in the Department’s Journal, and where thought necessary the 
articles have been reprinted separately in pamphlet form. In some cases 
it w^as thought desirable that reports on special work should also be published 
in other technical journals in order that they might reach a wider scientific 
public; thus, papers dealing with the composition of Irish winter butter, 
and with the chemical and bacteriological standards for vegetable parchment 
used for wrapping butter and other dairv’ products, have been published in 
“ The Analyst.” 

A constant scrutiny is made of British, American, German, French and 
Danish scientific publications in order to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in dairy research work abroad, so that up-to-date information 
can be applied in the examination of the technical problems of the Saorstat 
dairying industry. 

The following is a list of publications dealing with some of the investigations 
carried out:— 

(a) “Validity of the common tests for' purity as applied to Irish 

Winter-made butter, 1927-28 ” (Department’s Journal, voL xxix. 

No..:2, p. 28d, and “ The Analyst,” 1929, p. 634). 
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lb) “ Tile Examination of Vegetable Parchment for packing Dairy 
Products ” (Department’s Journal, vol. xxxi., No. 2, p. 282, and 
“ The Analyst/’ 1931, p. 149). 

(c) “ Investigations to test bacteriologically and chemically the effect 

of cold storage on the keeping qualities of Irish Free State 
Creamery Butter ” (Department’s Journal, vol. xxxi., No. 2, 
p. 179, and vol. xxxii.. No. 2, p. 257). 

(d) “ The selection of Irish Free State (heamery Butter for cold 
storage ” (Department’s Journal, vol. xxxiii., No. 1. p. 23). 

(£) “ Rate of Growth of Micro-organisms in Irish Free State Creamery 
Butter ” (Department’s Journal, voL xxxi., No. 2, p. 226). 

(/) “ The Bearing of Hydrogen-Ion Copcentration on the Flavour of 
Irish Free State Creamery Butter ” (Department’s Journal, voL 
xxxii.. No. 2, p. 278). 

As the subject is one of special interest, and in order to illustrate the type 
of investigation carried out, it may not be out of place to give here a brief 
resume of the first-mentioned publication. A feature of Irish Winter-made 
Butter is that it often shows a content of volatile fatty acids, as measured 
by the Reichert and other values, somewhat below the normal figures. In 
some instances the low figures for Irish butter have been interpreted by 
analysts as indicating that the butter was adulterated. Samples of the 
cream intended for buttermaking were, tlierefore, taken at the creameries 
by the Department’s Ins]>ectors, under conditions which left no doubt as to 
their genuineness, and the fats of these samples were subjected to analysis 
at the Butter Testing Station. In order that it could be demonstrated 
clearly that the fall in the analytical values was due to natural conditions,, 
sampling and analysis of the cream was commenced in late autumn and 
continued at regular intervals until the early spring, the investigations 
extending over a number of years. In this way analytical figures have 
been collected which enable it to be proved that genuine Irish winter-made 
butter can show Reichert and other values below the normal figures for 
genuine butter. The w-ork of accumulating these results is now nearing 
completion. 

The practical value of these investigations was demonstrated during the 
year 1933, when the French official food controlling analysts reported that 
some samples of Saorstat winter-made butter were adulterated, this con- 
clusion being based chiefly on the low Reichert values of the samples. As 
a result of this report the importation of Saorstdt butter into France was 
temporarily prohibited. On their attention being drawn, however, to the 
published results of the investigations mentioned, the French authorities 
were satisfied that the samples were, in fact, genuine butters. The publica- 
tion of the results has, no doubt, been instrumental in preventing similar 
action on other occasions, as complaints of this kind in recent years have 
practically ceased. 
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FINAL FRUIT CROP REPORT, 1936. 

WEATHER. 

Althoilgli wet and harsh cold periods were frequent and prolonged from 
early spring until late autumn, the weather in general in Saorstat Eireann 
was not iinfaA'oiirable during 1936 for the growtli of hardy fruits. 
January and February were l)oth w^et months, and though there were only 
very light frosts, the weather remained cold and the growth of all plants was 
much retarded. The months of March, April and May were dry, 
harsh and cold, especially at night, and tliis further checked the 
growth of plants. The result was that the flowerisig and fruiting 
periods of fruit trees and bushes were delayed by about a fort- 
night beyond their normal times. On the whole, iiow^ever, the w^eatlier 
conditions rvere not severe enough during the spring and early summer to 
cause much damage to flowers and young fruits, except in Counties Cavan, 
Clare, Galway, Kildare, Offaly and Sligo. July of 1936 will long be 
remembered as the w^ettest for a number of years, as more than 5 inches of 
rain fell in many parts of the Saorstat during the month. 

During early and mid-I^Iay ground frosts caused a little damage to straw- 
berry flowers in Co. Dublin ; and in Counties Cavan, Clare, Kerry, Longford 
and Wexford they caused much damage to gooseberries. 

In Co. Cork the weather was favourable at the flowering period, there being 
no heavy frosts. The period end of May and early June was too dry for 
small fruits, especially strawberries. 

In Laoighis the spring was very severe, especially when the trees were 
in blossom, and the long drought and cold harsh winds between 23rd March 
and 18th June injured much fruit. 

In Co. Mayo it w^as a trying season ; wdntry conditions in April, May 
•and June affected fruit blossoms and reduced the prospects of a good crop. 

In Offaly and Tipperary the weather was the worst for many years, cold, 
frosty nights continuing until the 5th June, and the autumn was marked 
by very cold and wet rains. 

In Wicklow^ conditions were most unfavourable, being very cold when the 
apples were in flower ; May was too cold and dry, and July and August 
were too wet, which caused much damage to soft fruit, especially strawberries. 

The cold, wet and sunless period during the swelling and ripening of the 
apples and pears prevented the fruits froni growing and developing to their 
usual size and appearance. 

In May there was a slight drop of small fruits on apple and pear trees, 
bearing heavy crops. There was very little wind damage in general in the 
autumn, owing to the absence of autumnal gales, which usually cause so 
much damage at this period. 
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APPLES. 

The crop was a good average one, only 43 crops out of the 133 reported 
upon being below average. 

The cold spring retarded the growth of the trees so much that 
they did not open their blossoms for from fourteen to twenty 
days later than usual and as the cold weather continued during 
the flow'-ering period many of the flowers failed to set their fruits. This was 
especially the case where trees had borne a heavy crop the previous year. 
Unfavourable weather continued during almost the whole of the growing 
season, with the result that a very large percentage of the fruit did not 
develop to normal size, nor did colour develop as well as in previous seasons. 
Poor colour w’^as more noticeable in the dessert varieties, which were below 
average in both appearance and flavour. This was especially the case with 
early dessert varieties such as Beauty of Bath, Mr. Gladstone, Lady Sudeley 
and Worcester Pearmain. Of the cookers, Grenadier and Bramley’s Seedling 
\vere much below their usual size. 

What is knowm as The June dropping of the small fruits,” which occurs 
on trees which are bearing a very heavy crop, was little in evidence this year. 

Allington Pippin was outstanding amongst the dessert varieties. It set 
well, the fruits developed to a good size and the colour and flavour were 
w’ell up to the average. The variety Charles Ross also did fairly well, 
especially in sheltered situations, producing good crops of well-coloured and 
good-flavoured apples, many being too large for dessert purposes. 

Of the cooking varieties, Bramley’s Seedling bore the heaviest crops, and 
Grenadier and Newdon Wonder also cropped well. 

In Co. Carlow there was a full crop of Bramley’s Seedling, but dessert 
varieties wTre poor. 

It %?as not a good apple year in Co. Clare, especially as regards the choice 
dessert varieties which usually do so well in that county. 

In Counties Cavan, Laoighis, Longford, Offaly, Sligo and Waterford the 
crop was the worst for years, and the fruit w'as not of high-grade quality. 
The dessert varieties such as Beauty of Bath, James Grieve, Mr. Gladstone 
and Worcester Pearmain were particularly poor in these counties. 

In Cork the yield was good. The fruits were smaller than usual and 
matured better on the heavy than on the light soils. Of the dessert varieties 
King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Laxtoii’s Superb 
and American Mother cropped well. 

The crop in Co. Dublin w^as, on the whole, satisfactory, and the fruits were 
of good quality, especially Bramley’s SeedHng, Grenadier, Lord Derby, 
Warners King, Ecklinville and Early Victoria. The best desserts were 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, James Grieve, Allingtoh Pippin, 
Ellison’s Orange, Lady Sudeley, Charles Ross, Rival and Cutler Grieve. 

There was a fairly good crop in Co. Galway, especially of Bramley’s Seedling, 
Crimson Bramiey and Golden Spire amongst the cookers, and of Allington 
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Pippin, Lady Sucleley, Worcester Peaniiain and James Grieve amongst 
desserts. Tlie fruits on Beauty of Bath set well, but the majority of them 
■dropped oif before they %vere ripe. 

The yields in Cos. Kildare, Kilkenny, Limerick, Mayo and Roscommon 
V'ere very uneven. In some orchards there were good crops, whilst in others 
tlic' trees bore very little fruit, and that of poor quality.’ In Co. Mayo, 
though some of the young orchards had good crops, the old orchard trees 
bore very |300rly. 

In Co. Meath the yield was good in general, especially with Bramley's 
Seedling, Lane/s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, Grenadier, Newton Mhnder 
and Early Victoria amongst the cookers. Tiie best dessert varieties were 
Charles Ross, Allington Pippin, IVoreester Pearmaim Beauty of Bath and 
Lady Siideley. 

Tlie prospect in Co. Monaghan Nvhen the trees wvu*e in .slower \eas very 
good, but the frost and harsh cold winds in June practically ruined the crop. 

In North Tipperary the yield wa>4)elow the average in quantity, appear- 
ance and size. Some of the orchards promised w^ell, but later, unfavourable 
weather conditions prevented the fruit from maturing properly. 

Ill South Tipperary the ^ueld was good, and the dessert varieties, especially 
Allington Pippin, Beauty of Bath, Charles Ross and ITorcester Pearmain, 
were of good size and wtII coloured. Of the cookers, Grenadier, Golden Spire, 
and Royal Jubilee bore large clean fruit, but those of Bramley's Seedling 
and Newton IVonder were small in size and of poor colour. 

In Waterford the crop w^as very irregular, some orchards being well eroppetl, 
whilst otliers in the same district had very ]30or crops. The best of the cookers 
•were Early ’\Ictoria, Royal Jubilee, Lane's Prince Albert and Lord Derby. 
Gf the dessert Auirieties Blenheim Orange, Gladstone, Charles Ross, Beauty 
of Bath and Allington did well. 

In Westmeath the crop was the worst for years. The old trees bore fairly 
well, but there "was practically no crop on the young tree.s. 

The crops in Counties IVexford and Wicklow were on the whole fairly 
good, especially the cooking varieties, of which Lane's Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Newlon Wonder, Grenadier and Lord Derby w^ere the 
heaviest erop-pers. Of the desserts, Allington Pippin, Charles Ross, Beauty 
of Batli, Ellison's Orange, ’Worcester Pearmain, American Mother and 
'White Transparent cropped best. 

PEARS. 

It is only in the south eastern, southern and south western counties that 
pears produce a remunerative crop in the open. In the midland and northern 
counties the trees need to be in a ^'ery well-sheltered position or planted 
against walls to protect them from the severe weather wiiich usually prevails 
when tlie trees are in flower. Many growers thought the 1986 crop would be 
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mined by the wintry weather during flowering and setting* periods. How- 
ever, sufficient flowers weathered the storm to produce a crop better than 
was anticipated, and many of the fruits were of large size, good colour and 
good flavour, especially those on walls. A number of the early varieties, such 
as Williams’ Bon Chretien, did not swell up to normal size, nor w^as the 
flavour as good as usual, and many of them were affected witli Pear Scab. 

In Counties Carlow^ Gahray, Kerry, Longford, Mayo, Sligo and West- 
meath the crop wn,s from average to below average in quality and quantity, 
but good crops of Pitmaston Duchess were reported from some centres. 

Fair crops of Williams’ Bon Chretien. Conference anci Brown Beurre 
were obtained on w^alls in Co. Cavan. 

In Co. Cork the fruit did not set as well as usual but good crops of Clapp’s 
Favourite, Fertility, Diirondeaii and Pitmaston Duchess were obtained, 

■ especially on walls. 

Good crops were produced in counties Dublin, Iviidare, Kilkenny, Laoighis 
.and Limerick especially on trees of Alonference, Doyenne du Comice. Pit- 
maston Diiciiess, Beurre Bachelor, Santa Claus, both on walls and in the 
open, bore very heavy crop. Williams’ Bon Chretien bore wv4I in Co. Dublin, 
but the fruits did not sw’’ell up to their usual size and were of inferior flavour. 

There w^as a good crop in Donegal, both on %mlis and also on old orchard 
trees. 

Heavy yields were obtained'.;^n sheltered gardens in, Co. Wicklow, where 
very large fruits of Pitmaston Duchess, Marguerite f'larillat, Doyenne dii 
Cornice, Durondeau, Marie Louise and Beurre d’Amanlis were produced. 

Though pears are not much grown in Co. Leitrim, very good crops were 
produced on wall trees where proper , spraying was carried out. In Co. 
Limerick large trees in old orchards bore very hea'\*y crops, but the fruits 
were not so large as usual. 

Ill Co. Tipperary very heavy yields w-ere obtained, especially from the 
varieties Doyenne du Cornice, Beurre Hardy, Marie Louise, Duchesse 
■d’Angoiiienie and Pitmaston Duchess ; but in general the fruit was not up 
to the usual size, appearance or flavour. 

The demand for good pears is much greater tiian the su|)ply, and where 
wall space is available and in sheltered gardens more pear trees should be 
planted to supply this demand. It is essential that only those varieties 
■which succeed well in the particular district should be planted. The varieties 
for which tliere is a demand, and which succeed well in most districts, are 
Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, Beurre Hardy. Beurre Die!, Louise Bonne 
' of Jersey, Doyenne du Comice, Durondeau and Williams’ Bon Chretien. 
It is found that not only are 'these the varieties most in demand but also 
that' they are the varieties which in general bear the heaviest crops of good' 
clean fruit. 
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PLUMS. 

On the whole these were average and upwards in yield. This w^as the case 
in the areas where this fruit is cultivated in krge quantities for market 
purposes. Owing to the cold, damp weather, the trees continued bearing 
later than in normal years. In a mimlicr of small private gardens the crop 
was below the average, due mainly to the trees having borne a heavy crop 
ill the previous year. The trees in general did not flower so freely as last 
year, and rmioh damage wus done by bullfinches to the flower buds before 
they bad expanded. This w'as most serious in Counties Galway, Laoighis 
and M'icklow. 

Ill Co. Cavan, Victoria and River's Early Prolific yielded heavy crops, 
but Czar was poor. 

In Carlow the yield was below the average in general. , 

The yield on trees in the open in Offaly %vas one of the worst for a number 
of years and, even on wails the cro]) was much below the average. 

Heavy yields were obtained in Kildare, Dublin, Longford, Meath, Mayo, 
IVaterford, IVestmeath and Wexford. 

In some gardens in Roscommon the crop w^as so heavy as to render 
t ii i n ni rig n eccssar y . 

In Co. Tipperary the yield wus below normal, with the exception of 
Victoria, which bore a good crop of very fine quality fruit, though late in 
ripening. 

On the whole the heaviest cropping plum was Victoria, followed by Czar 
and River's Early Prolific. In North Co. Dublin and Co. Meath, where there 
are large numbers of trees of the old Horse Plum, the crop was a good one* 
111 general the fruits ivere smaller than usual. 

Laxton's Gage produced some very fine fruit in Co. Westmeath. 

In sheltered positions in Laoighis, Victoria, River’s Early Prolific, Kirke’s 
and Monarch yielded good crops of large, well-coloured fruits. 

DAMSONS. 

These appeared to escape the spring frosts, wiiich often play havoc when 
the trees are in full flower. The trees in general floivered freely and, as the 
previous year’s crop ivas beloiv average, the flow^ers w-ere strong and set well. 
It might be said that damsons were tlic outstanding fruit crop of 1936 , In 
the Ballyhoe-Magheraeloone districts of Meath and xMonaghau, North Co. 
Dublin and East Meath, where the crop is usually marketed, there was an 
exceptionally heavy yield, and groivers had some difficulty in disposing of 
supplies at remunerative prices. The fruits in general were slightly smaller 
than usual, especially where the crop -was a hea’vy one. 

In Offaly and Westmeath the crop w'as almost a failure, and in Louth the 
yield was below average, owing to very severe frosts in early April. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Tills crop promised well as little damage by frost was reported except in 
Counties Dublin and Monaghan. Although about fourteen days later than 
usual in coming into flower, the plants bore large quantities of very strong 
fioiver spikes, and these set a heavy crop of berries. The early ones and 
those growing on early borders, especially Royal Sovereign and Madam 
Lefebvre, suffered very much from drought in April and May, and many of 
them did not swell to their normal size, being hard- cored and misshapen. 
The more favourable weather prevailing during the mid-season enabled some 
very fine crops to be obtained, especially with Royal Sovereign, Madame 
Kooi, Oberschlesien, Tardive de Leopold and Leader, 

Owing to the continoiis wet, sunless and damp mid-season, fruit coming 
from then to the end of the season "was very severely attacked by slugs and 
snails, and it is many years since so many fruits were destroyed by almost 
continuous rain. Many of the fruits became mildewed and unfit to gather 
before they had properly coloured. The result was that, though many of the 
commercial growers had a larger area under strawberries than in the previous 
year, much less fruit was produced. On the -whole, however, especially with 
private gardeners, the crop could be considered average to good. In Co. 
Cork it was described as the best for several years. Demand from jam manu- 
facturers was good. 


RASPBERRIES. 

In general these bore very heavy crops, in fact the heaviest for many 
years, and the fruits were of good size, appearance and quality. The heavy 
rains and damp weather during ripening helped the fruits to swell to a 
larger size than usual. Of the 184 returns received, 108 reported yields above 
the average, and in only one case was a yield below average reported. In 
Counties Cavan, Kerry, Mayo and Sligo the yields were only about average, 
owing to a number of the tips of the shoots being injured by frost. The 
crop was exceptionally good in Counties Cork, Galway, Limerick, Kildare, 
Longford, Meath, Tipperary, Westmeath and Wicklow. In the large planta- 
tions near Dublin the yields were high in general. 

Much heavier crops than usual were obtained in the County Meath districts 
of Duleek, Gormanston and Julianstown, where the bulk of the supplies for 
the Irish jam manufacturers is grown. The variety Lloyd George is still 
outstanding as a heavy cropper. It produces very heavy yields in every 
county. A promising variety, Norfolk Giant, was tried on a fairly large scale 
this year in Counties Dublin and Limerick and gave good results, yielding 
heavy crops of large, well-coloured fruits, and at the same time producing 
good strong canes for next year’s fruiting. The area under raspberries has 
lately been very much increased in the Irish Free State, especially in Counties 
Dublin and Meath, where large plantations have been put down. The extra 
produce will probably be absorbed by the jam manufacturers who require 
more home-grown raspberries than they can usually obtain. 

G 



LOGANBERRIES. 

Tliese were an exeeptionaliy heavy crop, owing chiefly to the heavy mins 
during the growing and ripening periods. The moist, mild autumn weather 
also prolonged the season, and very large fruits were produced up to a later 
period than usual. The fruits in general were of extra large size and of very 
good colour and appearance. Of the 116 reports received 101 stated that 
yield's were over average, and only two reported yields below average. Indeed, 
logaiibeiTies were an outstanding feature of this yearts fruit crop. The 
heaviest yields were obtained in Counties Cavan, Cork, Dublin, Limerick, 
Louth, Tipperary and Waterford. Yields belo^v the average were obtaiiied 
in Counties Roscommon and Westmeath. This fruit is growing in favour, 
especially with small holders who have only a limited space for cultivation 
iind also with the general public for dessert purposes. 

BLACK CURRANTS. 

These were an exceptionally heavy crop, one of the heaviest for some 
years. Of the 127 reports received, 111 stated that the crop was above the 
average. This vfas especially the case in Counties Cavan, Dublin, Galway, 
Kildare, Mayo, Roscommon and Waterford. In Cavan the crop was the 
best since 19*32. In Counties Louth. Monaghan and Wicklow the yields were 
average and under. In almost all cases the fruits were larger than usual, 
very well coloured and of excellent flavour. This was chiefly due to the 
showery weather prevailing during the period while the fruit was swelling 
luid inatiiring. In most districts the crop was late in ripening, although in 
( 0 , Cork it ripened slightly earlier than usual. In portions of Counties 
Dublin, Longford and Sligo spring frosts caused some damage to the early 
llower trusses. 

The two outstanding varieties for cropping were Victoria (sometimes >sold 
under the name Goliath), and Boskoop Giant. In County Waterford Danieks 
yeptciriber Black and Baldwin produced heavy crops. 


RED AND WHITE CURRANTS, 

Owing to the harsh, dry and cold weather prevailing when the buds 
etuiinienced to open, these did not flower until much later than usual, with 
the result that practically no damage was done by frost, and as moist, cool 
weather prevailed as the fruit swelled, an exceptionally, heavy crop of large 
tiuit was produced. The wet weather during July kept dowm the attacks of 
SawTly caterpillar and very little damage was done to the foliage. Laxton’s 
Perfection and Red Dutch were heavy yielders. Extra heavy crops were 
obtained in Counties Dublin, Galway and Westmeath, while in Tipperary it 
w'as the heaviest for years. A new^ Red variety, Pearsons Seedling, produced 
luavy crops and appears to be promising. Owing to the heavy yields, supply 
exceeded demand and the crop was difficult to dispose of at remunerative. 
I'U’ices. 



GOOSEBERRIES. 


This fruit gave what might be termed an average crop. Of the 145 reports 
obtained, 50 spoke of crops above and 52 below the average. Rlantations in 
exposed positions suffered very much from cold and sleet during the flower- 
ing period and, immediately the small fruits had set, many of them turned 
brown and dropped off. This v^as especially the case in Counties Clare, 
Laoighis, Louth, Roscommon and Wexford. Very heavy crops were obtained 
ill Co. Cork and the fruits ivere large and of good appearance. In counties 
Carloiv. Kerry, Kildare. Mayo, Tipperary and Waterford the yield was above 
the average. In the large orchard plantations of Counties Dublin, Meath and 
Wicklow the crop ivas a very heavy one and the fruit was exceptional!}' 
large and of good appearance. Large quantities from these areas were 
disposed of in the Dublin Market. The best yielding varieties were 
Whinham’s Industry, Careless, Crown Bob, Keepsake and Whitesmith. 

Though on the ivhole the crops were not so heavy as usual, the fruits 
were much larger and of better appearance. This was due to the showery 
iveatlier prevailing ivhen the berries wxrc sivelling. 

CHERRIES. 

On the whole tiiese were a very satisfactory crop, CvSpeciaily in districts 
wdiere the fruit is grown solely for market purposes. Both dessert and 
cooking varieties produced one of the best crops for years. Cooking varieties 
carried very heavy crops. The trees flowered later than usual, and thus 
escaped the spring frosts, which generally cause so much damage to the 
crop. 

Of 81 reports received, 61 stated that the yield was from average to very 
good and only 5 reported poor crops. 

Birds appeared to be more troublesome than usual and were difficult to 
control in the large plantations. 

Very heavy crops of May Duke. Black Heart and Kentish Red were 
produced in Counties Clare, Donegal, liaoighis and Waterford on large trees 
in old orchards. 

Heavy crops of Kentisli Red, Nouveile Royale, Old Black Heart, White 
Heart, Early Black Morello and Late Duke were produced in Co. Wicklow, 
in both large orchards and small gardens. 

Morello cropped well in almost every garden and is a very reliable variety 
to plant. 

Owing to the continuous rains, the late varieties suffered very much from 
splitting, which lowered their market value. 

FIGS. 

These, though a fair crop, were not up to their proper standard, and 
except on good walls in a favourable aspect and where trees were well tended 
generally, good crops were not produced. The season was most unfavourable 
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for tlie production of good clean crops of this fmit. The trees were late in 
com-mencing growth and, owing to the cold and wet snnimer, the fruits did 
not develop to their normal size and colour, and they were slo-\¥ in ripening, 
lii general .the crops were better in the southern counties especially in 
Cork,' Limerick, Tipperary and Wexford and also in Co. Dublin. Poor to 
average yields are reported from Counties Cavan, Kildare, Longford and 
Monaghan. 

PEACHES. 

Peaches, on the wdiole, were not a success this year. This was chiefly due 
to unfavourable weather conditions. The trees flowered about a fortnight 
later than usual, which was considered in their favour, but owing to the 
cold weather during the growing period, there %vas only a poor set of fruit 
which did not swell up to the usual size. The colour, appearance and flavour 
w^ere also much below normal. Only where the trees w^ere comparatively 
young and on well sheltered w^alls and well tended was there wiiat could be 
called fair to good crops. Favourable reports w^ere received from Counties 
Cork, Dublin, Louth, Meath and Tipperary. Poor crops were reported from 
Counties Cavan, Kildare, Limerick, Longford, Monaghan and Offaly. 

On the whole outdoor peaches do not receive attention as to pruning, 
spraying and manuring sufficient to produce good clean fruits of marketable 
size, colour and flavour. 

Only a few varieties are suitable for outdoor cultivation, the best being 
Royal George. 


INSECT PESTS. 

The weather conditions during the growing period w-ere unfavourable to 
the spread of insect pests, and these w’ere less troublesome than usual. 
Growers are now taking precautionary measures to prevent serious attacks 
by applying some form of tar-oil w'ash in the winter to kill the eggs of injurious 
insects on the bark of the trees. These w^ashes also clear the trees of moss 
and liclien in wiiidi certain insects hibernate. More interest is also being 
given to the killing of insects by spraying in summer, and so preventing them 
from injuring the trees and bushes, by eating the foliage. 

American Blight or JVoolly Aphis is still very prevalent in Counties 
Carlow, Dublin. Kildare, Monaghan and Wicklow. 

Gooseberry Sawfiy did a little damage in counties Clare, Cavan, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Mayo and Wicklow^ 

Leaf-mrling Aphis caused some damage to Plums and Damsons in 
Counties Dublin and Meath. 

Apple Capsids are still spreading and causing considerable damage in 
Counties - Cavan, Kildare, Louth, Monaghan and Roscommon. ' 

WiMer Moth, Apple Blossom Weevil and Ermine Moth were not so trouble- 
some as usual. 
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Very slight damage was done by the Raspberry Beetle this year, owing to 
the plants having been properly sprayed in time with Berris compound. 

There were very few reports on the prevalence of Black Oiirrant Mite. 

It is many years since Wasps were so scarce. 

As stated previously Slugs and Snails did much damage. This was due to 
the showery weather prevailing during the ripening period. 

Bullfinches were reported as doing much damage in Counties Clare, Dublin, 
Limerick, Tipperary, Westmeath and Wicklow. Early in January they 
.attacked the Red and White Currant bushes, and later Gooseberries, Plums, 
Damsons, and Pears by eating the newly-formed flower buds. Where much 
damage is being done their numbers should be reduced. 


FUNGI. 

The most injurious fruit tree fungi that have to be contended with are 
Apple Scab and Pear Scab. In Counties Clare, Cork, Dublin, Kerry, Mayo and 
Waterford they were reported as doing serious damage, but in counties 
Carlow, Cork, Longford, Limerick, Louth, Meath, Roscommon, Sligo, 
Tipperary and Westmeath scab was not so prevalent as usual and the fruits 
in general w'-ere clean. In orchards and gardens where the trees were properly 
sprayed, i.e.^ sprayed at least three times, the fruits were comparatively 
•clean. 

Silver Leaf on Plums is stiii very prevalent in Counties Donegal, Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath and Wicklow. The variety Victoria is the one which is 
generally attacked. Cherries were also attacked in Counties Dublin and 
Wicklow. 

Apple and Pear Canker is still causing trouble on old trees but not so much 
on those planted during the last few years, as growers are now in most cases 
planting varieties which are not so susceptible to the attack of this fungus. 

Cluster Cup on Gooseberries was not so prevalent as during the few 
previous years, being reported only from Counties Galway and Laoighis as 
doing much damage. 

American Gooseberry Mildew is still causing much damage in Counties 
Cork, Kildare, Laoighis, Tipperary and Wexford, This is a notifiable disease, 
under the American Gooseberry Mildew and Black Currant Mite order of 
1912, and it is essential that all diseased bushes should be properly sprayed 
as described in the Department’s Leaflet No. 76 ; or else dug up and burned. 

Apple Mildew was not so prevalent as in past years, being reported as 
doing serious damage only in Counties Laoighis and Westmeath. 

Blossom Wilt Rot caused much damage on apple trees in Counties Cork, 
Dublin, Laoighis, Sligo and Wexford. This disease is gradually becoming 
more prevalent. 
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MARKETS. 

Prices ill {general, and especially those ruling in the Dublin Market, were 
slightly below those of previous years, except for fruit exceptionally well 
grown, well graded and packed in an attractive manner. 

The prices for bush fruits opened well, as a light crop was anticipated, the 
weather conditions being unfavourable. Later the weather improved, and 
large quantities were placed on the market, causing the prices to drop a. 
little, especially for straw'berries. Towards the end of the season only good, 
clean fruit realised a remunerative price. Owing to the wet conditions in 
July the late varieties of Stra\vberries suffered from attacks of slugs and 
miklev/, and the large growers who supply the jam manufacturers lost a 
large percentage of their crops. 

Ill the large cities and towns there ivas a fairly good demand for all soft 
fruits, but growers situated in country districts found a difficulty in obtaining 
even fair prices for their produce- 

Diiring the last few years large quantities of soft fruits have been pro- 
duced in Counties Dublin and Meath for direct sale to the jam manufacturers, 
and niiicli of the selected fruit from these growlers is well packed, and sold in 
the Dublin Wholesale Fruit Market where it realises high prices. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries still remain the most popular soft fruit. Prices varied in 
different districts. In counties Clare, Cork, Galway. Longibrd, Louth, Mayo, 
Meath, Offaly, Tipperary, Westmeath, Wexford and Wicklow the market 
opened at 1/6 per lb. and later came clowm to Od, per lb. Good prices w^ere 
obtained for high-class fruit growm in Co. Dublin, a few selected lots selling 
as high as 4/- per lb. In Counties Kerry, Laoighis, Kilkenny, Roscommon 
and Sligo prices commenced at 2/- to 2/6 and dropped to 1/- and finally to 
9d. per lb. In Dublin £48 per ton w^as paid by the jam manufacturers. 

BLACK CURRANTS 

The fruit w^as of very good quality and in most cases there was a good 
demand, both for cooking and home jam making. The price w^as, however, 
below that of last year. In the Dublin Fruit Market the early fruit sold at 
lOd. per lb., but the price gradually dropped to 6d. per lb. In Counties Cork, 
Limerick, Offaly and Sligo prices were 6d. to 8d, per lb. In Galway, Blayo, 
Roscommon and lAaterford only 4d. to 5d. per lb., w^as realised. Jam manu- 
facturers paid 56/- per cwt. in Cork and Sligo, 50/- in Dublin and Monaghan 
and 48/- in Galway, 


RASPBERRIES. 

The early fruit in the Dublin Market sold at 1/2 per lb. and as the supply 
increased the price gradually dropped to 8d., with poor quality down to 6d«. 
per lb. 
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III Counties Carlow, Clare, Galway, Tipperary and Waterford, the price 
commenced at 8d. and dropped to 5d. per lb. 

Jam manufacturers paid £39 per ton in Dublin and Meath and £42 in Cork. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Exceedingly large quantities were brought into the Dublin Market, packed 
chiefly in 12-ib. chip baskets. Some were put up In flat trays holding from 
0 to 12 lb. each. 

Small early green fruits sold well in 1-lb. punnets at from 8d. to lOd. per 
punnet. Later the price dropped to 5d. and 6d. per punnet. As consignments 
of ripe berries came on there was a good demand at from 3/6 to 4/6 per 12-lb. 
punnet, but later the ruling prices w'ere from 2/- to 2/6 per 12-lb. chip. 

In Counties Clare, Cork, Galway, Kerry, Kilkenny, Laoighis, Longford, 
Mayo, Offaly and Westmeath the ruling prices were from 3d. to 5d. per lb. 

In some districts of counties Cork, Mayo, Kerry and Wexford sales are by 
gallon measure. 

In Dublin and Meath the jam manufacturers paid from £12 to £16 per ton. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

These are usually cultivated in large private gardens, and it is only the 
surplus wliich is sold in Dublin and large pro\incial towns. 

There was a good supply on offer in the Dublin Market, and the fruit was 
in general exceptionally large and very well coloured. The first early lots 
to be sold brought lOd. per lb. but as the supply increased the price gradually 
dropped to 6d. and 8d. ]3er lb. and poor quality fruit brought as low as 4d. 
per ib. 

In Counties Cork, Galway, Limerick, Tipperary and Waterford there was 
a good demand at from 6d. to Sd. ])er lb. 

Loganberries are generally packed in l-lb. }>unnets, though some are 
marketed in flat trays of about 6 ib. and some in 2-lb. chips. 

The highest price paid is for good quality fruit in 1-ib. punnets. 


RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

Heavy supplies came to market, but demand was below normal. Very 
little of these fruits is sold to the jam manufacturers, most of it being bought 
by retailers and private customers for home preserves. 

The first fruits to be marketed in Dublin brought 8d. per l-lb. punnet, but 
the usual price was 5d. to 6d. per ib. The smaller fruits, marketed in trays 
and 6-lb. chip baskets, brought as low as 3jd. and 4d. per ib. 

APPLES. 

Chiefly owing to the customs duty on imported apples, slightly higher 
prices were obtained for the home produce, especially good-quality, well- 
graded early fruits, both of dessert and cooking varieties. 
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There was no glut in the Dublin Market at any time during the year, ancf 
all good quality fruit commanded a ready sale. Good early desserts, such as 
Irish Peadi, Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath and Worcester Pearmaiii sold 
at from SA to 8/6 per 12-Ib, chip, the bulk of these varieties being marketed 
in this type of package. Some were sold in fiat trays containing two layers, 
of fruit. These sold at from 8d. to 1/- per doz. according to quality. Early 
('ookers, such as Early Victoria, Lord Grosvenor, Ecklinville and Grenadier' 
were in good demand. These ^vere chiefly from local growers and wei'e 
marketed in i2-lb. chips which sold at from 2/6 to 2/9 each. Later in the 
season the supply of cookers increased very much, and the}’' were chiefly 
marketed in kegs of to 5 stone and in barrels of about 9 stone. The chief 
varieties marketed in these receptacles, mainly from growers in Counties- 
Carlow, Cavan, Louth, Meath and Monaghan, were : The Queen, Bismarck, 
Grenadier, Lord Derby, Royal Jubilee and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Kegs sold 
at from 6/- to 8/- each and barrels from 12/- to 17/- each, according tO' 
quality. 

Later, wlieii the mid-season and late-dessert varieties were being marketed, 
there was an increased supply. Demand remained good, especially for first 
grade fruit marketed in 12-lb. chips, trays, or bushel boxes. The chief varieties 
on sale during this period w^ere James Grieve, Charles Soss, Rival, Allington 
Pippin, Coxfs Orange Pippin, King of the Pippins and Blenheim Orange. 
Good-quality fi’uit of tliese varieties brought from 2/- to 8/- per chip, from 
3/- to 5/- per tray, and from 6/- to 8/- per bushel box. 

Mid-season and late cookers were in fairly good supply, and were chiefly 
of the varieties Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, Annie 
Elizabeth, Royal Codiin, Waltham Abbey Seedling, and Bramley’s Seedling, 
with a small quantity of Scarlet Bramleys. Supplies came chiefly from 
Counties Carlow, Cork, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Meath, Monaghan^ 
Tipperary, Westmeath, and Wicklow. Prices varied from 6/- to 12/- per keg,, 
and from 12/- to 28/- per barrel. Low-grade and badly-packed fruit brought 
the lower prices. While Dublin is an excellent market for good-quality, well- 
packed fruit, very low prices are obtained there for fruit of poor quality. 

In Counties Clare, Cork and Tipperary reports came to hand of local 
gluts during the end of September and early October, due to windfalls, but 
in general the quantity of windfalls appears to have been well under the 
average for this particular period. 

The following are details of prices prevailing at a few local centres : — 

In Clare first-grade desserts sold at from 8d. to 1/- per doz. or about 3/& 
to 4/- per stone, and a few extra good barrels of Bramley’s Seedling realized 
as high as £l 10s. Od. per barrel. 

In Cork desserts sold at from 2/6 to 3/6 per stone and cookers 2/- to 2/6* 
per stone, and at 18/- to 24/- per barrel for selected fruit. 

Good prices were realised for good fruit in Kildare, Le., up to 24/- per 
barrel, but the poorer qualities went as low as to 10/- per barrel. 
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In Limerick early apples sold at 9d. to 1/- per dozen according to size and 
appearance.' 

In Mayo cookers sold at 2/- to 2/6 and desserts at from 3/- to 3/6 per stone. 

In Sligo the early dessert variety, Beauty of Bath, sold very well at from 
3/- to 5/- per stone, and cookers from 1/6 to 2/6 per stone. Boilers for making 
jam sold at from £4 10s. to £6 per ton. Second-grade Bramley’s Seedlings 
brought £12 and first grade £20 per ton. 

In Tipperary culls and windfalls for cider making sold at from £3 to £4 
per ton. 

There was a good demand in Waterford, where cooking apples sold at 
from 1/6 to 3/- and desserts from 2/- to 4/- per stone. 

PEARS. 

There was a keen demand in the Dublin Market for high-class fruit, 
well graded and attractively packed. The highest price was paid for very 
good, clean specimens of Pitmaston Duchess, some of which sold as high as 
5/- per dozen, but the general run w'as from 1/6 to 2/6 per dozen. Good 
specimens of Durondeau, Conference, Beurre Hardy and Marie Louise sold 
at from 1/- to 2/-, and second grades 6d. to 1/- per dozen. 

The fruit was mostly packed in 12-lb. chips, which brought from 2/- to 
3/6 per chip according to size and appearance. 

The best quality pears were generally wrapped in paper and marketed 
in flat trays holding from 24 to 30 fruits each. 

Good early fruits of Williams’ Bon Chretien sold at 1/6 to 2/- per dozen, 
but there was a large percentage of small low-grade fruit which was difficult 
to dispose of. 

In Limerick pears sold well at from 1/- to 3/- per dozen, Pitmaston 
Duchess being in most demand. 

Good quality fruit sold at 2/- per dozen in Counties Clare, Galway, Offaly, 
Sligo, Waterford, Westmeath and Wexford. Second quality sold at 1/- 
per dozen. 

PLUMS. 

In general there was a good supply of plums in the Dublin Market and, 
on the whole, prices were lower than last year. 

The variety Victoria commanded the best price. Extra fine specimens 
grown in Co. Dublin, well-coloured, well-graded and packed in 12-lb. chips 
or in single layers in flat trays of from 8 to 10 lb,, brought as much as lOd. 
per lb. Second-grade fruits brought from 6d. to 8d. per Ib. and lower-grade 
from 4d. to 6d. per lb. 

Fully 80 per cent, of the plums sold were marketed in so-eaUed 12-lb. 
chips, but many of these chips contain as much as 14-lb. weight of fruit. 
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Large quantities came from North Co. Dublin and from the Gormanston 
and Duleek areas of Co. Meath. 

Early Orleans sold at from 3/6 to 6/-, Czar 3/- to 5/-, and Horse Plums 
2/6 to 4/- per chip. On the whole there was a good demand at these prices. 

Ill Donegal and Waterford plums realised from 6d. to 1/- per lb. In Cork 
4/6 per stone, Limerick 5/- to 7/- per stone, and in Wicklow 2/6 to 3/- per 
stone were obtained, while in Clare the price was Sd. to per lb., in Galway 
4d. per lb., in Louth 6d. per lb., in Tipperary, 6d. to 8d. per lb., and in 
Westmeath 4d. to 6d. per lb. 


DAMSONS. 

There was a very heavy supply of these on the Dublin Market, and at 
times it was difficult to effect a clearance. 

The Magheracloone-Ballyhoe districts of Counties Monaghan and Meath 
provided the great bulk of this fruit. Supplies also came from Kildare, 
Louth, North County Dublin, and from the Gormanston, Julianstown and 
Duleek areas of county Meath. 

The first consignments sold at 8/6 to 4/- per chip, and later the price 
dropped to 1/6 and 2/- per chip. Kegs and small barrels of 5 to 6 stones sold 
at from 6/- to 8/- each. 

While a good deal of this fruit w'as marketed in 12-lb. chips, a very large 
proportion came on in kegs and barrels, which are not suitable or economical 
containers for the transport of stone fruits. Growers are more likely to 
receive a remunerative return for damsons carefully graded and sent to 
market in 12-lb. chips. As in the case of plums, a well-filled chip will hold up 
to 14 lb. of damsons. The chip is a very handy container for a householder 
purchasing fruit in the market, as it can be carried home easily and holds a 
convenient w^eight of fruit for the average family. 
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NATIONAL EGG--LAYING COMPETITION, 1935^36. 


The Twenty-fourth Egg Laying Competition, conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture, was held at the Munster Institute, Cork, during a period of 
48 weeks, beginning on the 4th October, 1935, and ending on the 3rd 
September, 1936. A total of 117 pens, of six pullets each, having satis- 
factorily fulfilled the required conditions, was accepted. 

The Competition was arranged in Sections as follows : — 

Section I. — ^White Wyandotte . . . . . . . . 24 pens 

Section II. — ^White Wyandotte (confined to holders of Egg 

Distribution (hen and duck) Stations in 1935. . 20 „ 

Section III. — Rhode Island Red . . . . . . . . 21 „ 

Section IV. — Rhode Island Red (confined to holders of Egg 

Distribution (hen and duck) Stations in 1935. . 22 „ 

Section V. — Any non-sitting breed 12 „ 

Section VI. — Any other general purpose breed , . . . 18 „ 

Station holders were, as heretofore, allowed to enter a second pen in one 
of the open sections on payment of the requisite entry fee. 

As in the five previous Competitions, only pullets which were certified 
by the Veterinary College, Bailsbridge, Dublin, as being free from Bacillary 
White Diarrhoea, were accepted. 


The clause introduced in the Regulations in 1928-29, whereby birds were 
required to be of specific minimum weights on arrival, was 
Minimum enforced. The following were the prescribed minimum 
Weights. , weights for the respective breeds : — 


All non-sitting breeds . . . . 3 J lb. 

White Wyandottes . . 4| lb. 

Rhode Island Reds . . 4| lb. 

Plymouth Rocks . . . . 5 lb. 

Sussex . . . . . . 5|lb 

Any other sitting breed . . 5|lb 
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Eggs were graded as follows : — 

Special grade — 2 ozs. and over for the first four weeks 
(4th October to Slst October, inclusive). 

Egg 21 ozs. and over for the second four weeks (1st November 

Grades to 28th November, inclusive). 

2| ozs. and over throughout the remainder of the competition. 


First grade. — 1| ozs. for the first four weeks (4th October to 
81st October, inclusive). 


1|| ozs. for the second four weeks (1st November to 28tli 
November, inclusive). 


2 ozs. during the remainder of the competition. 

Second grade. — ^Eggs which were not more than J oz. less than 
the weight prescribed for first grade eggs in the same period. 


Eggs which weighed less than the weight prescribed for second grade 
eggs were recorded separately, but were not included in the score total on 
which awards were based. 

Special and first grade eggs w'ere included in the one category for the 
purpose of awarding prizes. 


As regards egg size, twenty-one pens were disqualified for producing 
more than 20 per cent, of second grade eggs. The respective 
Egg Size percentage of each breed disqualified in this connection in 
each of the nine Competitions, since the clause was introduced 
in the Regulations, is given in Table VI. 


Making no allowance for deaths the average number of eggs per pullet 
was 186.5. The average number of eggs per pullet for which 
E]^ a record for the full 48 week period was available was 198.7 

Yield (See Table IL) 

One Rhode Island Red and one Barred Rock pullet did not 
lay during the Competition. The average yield per pullet and the 
percentage production for each breed during each of the twelve four-weekly 
.periods axe given in Tables VJII and IX respectively. 
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All pens reached the standard egg- weight of 24 ozs. or o¥er per dozen. 
Egg The average weight of egg for each of the competing 

Weights breeds is given in Table V. 


Eggs under the 
Prescribed Weight 
for Second Grade 


The respective number of ungraded eggs laid by 
pullets of each breed which completed the full 48 -week 
period is given in Table VII. 


Of the 644 pullets which completed the full 48- week period 217, or 38.7 
per cent., laid 200 first grade eggs or over and not more than 
Copper 20 per cent, second grade as compared with 226 in the previous 

Rings Competition. Of those, 203 were leg banded with numbered 

and sealed copper rings. Copper rings were withheld from 
the following birds : — 


Eight pullets which were consistent producers of inferior quality eggs. 
(Mis-shapen and poor shell texture). 

One White Leghorn Pullet which produced tinted eggs. 

One White Wyandotte Pullet with defective eyes. 

One White Wyandotte Pullet with feathered shanks. 

Two Rhode Island Red Pullets which were not up to breed 
standard. 

One Rhode Island Red Pullet which was ill and was killed at the close 
of the Competition. 


The rings were distributed as follows : — 


1 pen 
7 pens 
28 „ 
25 

36 „ 


. . Five copper rings 
. . Four „ „ each. 

. . Three ,, >> 

* * Two pt tf ts 

• . One ,, jj 


Particulars as to eggs produced by birds which were awarded copper rings 
are given in Table XIIL 
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A total of 849 Mrds, representing 54.2 per cent, of the total for the fill! 

period, qualified for certificates. Of these, 110 birds (17.1 
Certificates cent.) were awarded Special Certificates, 99 birds (15.4 

of Merit cent.) First Class Certificates, and 140 birds (21.7 per 

cent.) Second Class Certificates (See Tables XIV. and XV.). 


Out of the 702 pullets accepted for the Competition, 58 or 8.26 per cent. 

died as compared with 10.9 per cent, in the previous 
Mortality Competition. Anaij’-sing this mortality figure it will be seen 
that nearly 50 per cent, of the deaths were directly or 
indirectly due to ovarian disorders. The death rate for the first six months 
of the test was only 1.7 per cent. In 78 out of the 117 pens included in 
the Competition not a single pullet died, the deaths being confined to the 
remaining 30, viz. : — 

5 pens . . 3 deaths each 


25 „ . . 1 death ,, 

Particulars as to the cause of death and the percentage number of deaths 
for each breed are given in Tables XVI. and XVII. respectively. 


The system of feeding was similar to that of previous Competitions. The 
birds were fed three times daily. The morning feed consisted of 
Feeding half the grain ration given as scratch feed in the litter, the 
mid-day feed of wet mash, and the evening feed of the 
remainder of the grain ration fed in troughs. Dry mash was fed ad lib. The 
foods which were made up by weight corresponded approximately to the 
following formulae for both wet and dry mash : — 

4 Parts Pollard 
3 „ Bran. 

2^ „ Maize Meal Mixture 

I „ Finely Ground Oats 

1 „ Fish Meal 

' '' The gr#n mixture consisted of equal parts of wheat, oats and cracked 
''V^etaMes. such^ as cabbage, kale, turnips and mangels were 
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fed ill addition, and also grit and shell. The following quantities of foods 
were fed 


Mixed Meals 

Oats 

Wheat 

Cracked Maize 
Grit and Shell 


I 


42,504 ib. 
28,224 lb. 
3,888 lb. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

The twenty -four pens of birds w’-hich comprised this Section compared 
very favourably with, those of former Competitions. The 
Section I majority were composed of typical well-grown birds showing 
plenty of vigour and body-size. The elimination of pen- 
variation was a noted feature, the birds having been selected to ensure 
equality as regards age and appearance. Strong eye colour was very 
pronounced. 


The egg yield for the first period was extremely good, over 66 per cent, 
of the birds in this section being in production. This figure would have been 
higher were it not for the fact that most of the remaining birds were 
moulting or had not reached laying standard when the Competition 
commenced. With the exception of five birds, all were in full production by 
the end of the winter period, and individual and average records were 
very creditable. 


Size of egg compared favourably with previous Competitions, only five 
pens being disqualified for producing more than twenty per cent, second 
grade eggs, and one pen on not reaching the specified number. 

A special word of praise is due to the owner of the winning pen in this 
section, who is also the winner of the Silver Cup for the second year in 
succession. It is a notable achievement and one worthy of 
congratulation. 


The competing birds in this section were not so varied as heretofore, the 
greater number being splendid specimens of their breed, 
Section IL conforming well to type^ size and general appearance. A 
few pens were composed of small cobby birds which lacked 
stamina and vitality, characters which are absolutely essential if 
birds are to withstand the strain of continued heavy production. The 
ultimate performances of these pens clearly demonstrated their inferiority. 
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Over 42 per cent, of the birds %vere moulting on arrival ; but having 
come on to lay they made steady progress, and the winter average was 
practically equal to that in Section I. 

Size of egg was extremely good, only two pens being disqualified for pro- 
ducing more than tw-enty per cent, second grade eggs and three pens for not 
having reached the required number. 

On examination of the two Wyandotte Sections it was obvious that breeders 
have made very great strides in the betterment of their stock, maintaining 
and improving such qualities as type, body-size, excellent head points and 
sound eyes, and eliminating feathered shanks. It was only by consistent 
rigorous selection that this degree of quality could have been attained, and 
were it not for the fact that a few individuals in both sections lacked size, 
the standard of the competing birds was very high. 

A factor, hoTrever, not to be overlooked is the quality and colour of egg. 
The increase in the number of inferior quality eggs produced clearly demon- 
strated that breeders are not paying sufficient attention to this very important 
point. 

The low rate of mortality in these sections indicates that the breeders 
concerned are devoting greater attention to vigour and stamina, characters 
which can be maintained only by continual selection combined with 
methodical culling. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

In this Section twenty-one pens of Rhode Island Reds were accepted. 

As regards type and breed characteristics, they were very 
Section III. satisfactory. With the exception of two pens which were 
slightly mealy and smutty in appearance, the colour of the 
pens was excellent. In comparison with previous Competitions there was 
remarkable uniformity in the pens in this section. 

About 70 per cent, were in production on arrival. The remainder were 
either moulting or had not reached laying condition. 

The egg yields for the winter and the full periods were creditable, but nine 
pens failed to produce the required qualifying number. Size of egg was 
particularly good, only three pens being disqualified for producing more 
than twenty per cent, second grade eggs. One bird did not lay during the 
Competition.' ' 
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The majority of the twenty-two pens in this section were excellent 
specimens of their breed, possessing qualities of good size, 
ec ion « colour, the latter being particularly good. 

About 28 per cent, of the birds were moulting on arrival, but they steadily 
came on to production, and the winter averages compared favourably with 
those in Section III. 


The size of egg was excellent, only two pens being disqualified under the 
twenty per cent. rule. In some cases, however, the quality, shape, and texture 
of egg vras not as good as it might have been, and colour in many cases was 
far too light for Rhode Island Red eggs. 

Considering the two sections of Rhode Island Reds it was noticeable 
that grave faults such as immaturity and pen-unevenness had been eliminated 
to a very great extent. The majority of pens consisted of birds which 
possessed in a high degree the qualities of good size, type and colour, and 
their owners are to be congratulated on their successful endeavours in 
attaining this marked improvement. Inferior quality in eggs, as regards 
shape, texture and colour calls for comment, and breeders are advised to 
concentrate upon the elimination of this undesirable feature. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

The standard of the twelve pens in this Section varied considerably. A 
few were comprised of typical well-grown birds, but the type 
Section V. s,nd size of the majority were not conducive to success in a 
laying Competition. The subsequent performances of the 
latter demonstrated their unsuitability as breeding stock. 
In some cases they proved to be layers of small eggs and were found 
to be lacking in the stamina and constitutional vigour necessary in stock 
birds. 


Over 50 per cent, of the 'birds were moulting on arrival, and tins, coupled 
with the fact that others were slow in reaching laying standard, handicapped 
them in putting up a creditable winter average. 

Attention must again be directed to the necessity for improvement in 
body-size, together with quality and size of egg. It is only by confcinuai 
selection, of suitable breeding stock that the breed can be maintained / at 
the desired standard. 
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Section ¥L-~ANY OTHER GENERAL PURPOSE BREED. 

Ie tills Section seven pens of Barred Rocks, six of Buff Rocks and five of 
Light Sussex were accepted. 

fn appearance the Barred Rocks were typical specimens of their breed, 
colour and markings being very good. 

Barred Rock, regards egg yield, however, the majority were poor 
producers, consequently their winter and final scores were 
rather low^ Many individual birds failed in respect of egg size, and as a result 
four pens were disqualified under the twenty per cent, rule and three pens, 
for not reaching the required number. One bird did not lay during the Test. 

Among the six pens of Buff Rocks four were composed of well 
Buff Rock, chosen, large^bodied birds, with very good colour. The 
remaining two pens were deficient in body-size, being rather 
smaE and slender for their breed. In spite of this, however, the average egg 
yield for the winter and full periods was satisfactory. With the exception 
of one pen which was disquaEfied, size of egg was satisfactory. 

Four pens were disqualified for not having produced the specified 
number of eggs. 

A decided improvement was noticeable among the Light Sussex pens 
which were composed of typical, large, well-developed birds 
Light Sussex, wifli exceEent markings. 

The egg yield for both winter and final periods was very 
creditable. Egg size was very good, only one pen being disqualified for 
producing more than 20 per cent, second grade. 

It is interesting to note that the winning pen of Light Sussex also 
included the best individual bird in the Competition, 


SUMMARY. 

In the competition under review^ the entries were generaEy satisfactory. 
In appearance, body size and breed characteristics, the Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds were exceptionally good; the colouring of the latter 
bong outstanding. The White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and Light Sussex 
were, on the whole, not up to the standard of the other breeds ; the White 
Leghorns in particular being deficient in body size. 

Egg yield was meritorious. No outstanding scores were recorded but the 
S^verage was creditable. 

The quahty of eggs in respect of size, colour and shell texture was, on 
the whole, satisfactory. However, a limited number of birds in aE sections 
of inferior shell texture. 
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The death rate over the entire period of the competition was 8.26 per 
cent, which is considerably below the figure of 10.9 for the previous com- 
petition. Moreover, the deaths ’were confined to a relatively small proportion 
of the pens, and had it not been for the large number of deaths in a few 
pens, the mortality rate would have been exceptionally low. Indeed, and 
having regard to the normal death rate in laying pullets, a mortality of 
8.26 per cent, must be considered as extremely satisfactory. 

Analysing the mortality figure in conjunction with the particulars given in 
Table XVI, it will be observed that almost fifty per cent of the deaths were 
attributed to causes associated directly or indirectly with ovarian trouble. 
In this connection, it was noticed that birds which consistently produced 
eggs of inferior shell texture invariably succumbed, showing once more that 
poor shell texture is a definite indication of constitutional weakness. 
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Table I. 

The foiiowing Table shows the number of pullets competing, the number 
of eggs laid, cost of food, return for eggs and gross profit for each of the 
twenty -four competitions held since 1912/18 : — 


Eleven 

months 

ended 

No. of 
Pullets 

No. of 
Eggs 

Laid 

Average 

Number 

per 

Bird 

Average 

Value 

per 

Bird 

Cost of 
Food 
per 
Bird 

Average 
Price 
of Eggs 
per doz. 

Return 
per Bird 
over Cost 
of Food 







s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

aist Aus,, 

1913 

318 

88,199 

120.1 

11 

2,8 

5 

8 

13.05 

5 

6.8 



1914 

282 

89,216 

139.0 

13 

3.6 

5 

8.3 

13.77 

7 

7.3 

»> 


1915 

264 

89,764 

150.6 

17 

6 

7 

0.5 

16.75 

10 

5.5 

»» 


1916 

294 

49,830 

169.5 

23 

0.5 

8 

11.8 

19.58 

14 

0.7 



1917 

210 

86,660 

174.6 

32 

7.2 

13 

10.7 

26.89 ' 

18 

8.5 

S'* 


1918 

210 

86,106 

171.9 

47 

4 

16 

6 

39.66 

30 

10.1 

»» 


1919 

806 

65,124 

180.0 

53 

3.4 

20 

0 

42.59 

33 

3.4 



1920 

354 

65,840 

185.98 

53 

9 

19 

3.9 

41.62 

34 

5.2 

ft 


1921 

288 

51,584 

179.0 

40 

9.5 

18 

7.8 

32.79 

22 

2.2 

9th Sept., 

1022 

342 ; 

63,518 1 

185.72 

33 

8.8 

11 

10 

26.15 

21 

10 

18th 

f* 

1928 

198 j 

38,519 ; 

194.5 

27 

11.5 

12 

1 

20.75 

15 

10.5 

16th 

t» 

1924 

842 1 

61,144 ; 

178.78 

26 

6.5 

II 

1.5 

21,37 

15 

5 

16th 

ft 

1925 

348 

63,755 j 

183.2 

27 

4.9 

10 

5.2 

22.58 

16 

11.7 

15th 


1926 

842 

65,137 1 

190.4 

28 

6.1 

10 

7.8 

21.5 

17 

10.8 

16th 

*1 

1927 

492 

; 93,912 i 

190.88 

26 

10.7 

9 

8.6 ! 

20.3 

17 

7,1 

18th 

t) 

1928 i 

510 

1 95,226 1 

186.7 

’ 24 

10.9 : 

10 

8 1 

19.2 

14 

2.9 

16th 


1929 j 

640 

; 101,820 1 

188.6 

i 28 

8.5 i 

1 11 

0.5 

i 21.9 

: 17 

8 

16th 


1930 ' 

; 588 ! 

! 100,752 1 

i 171.3 

1 24 

4.2 ^ 

8 

5.8 ! 

1 20.5 

15 

10.4 

16th 

tf 

1931 1 

1 588 ' 

: 111,180 i 

i 189.1 

I 24 

4 

7 

3 1 

! 18.5 ' 

17 

1 

16th 


1932 

! 600 

: 111,986 ^ 

1 186,6 

21 

8.6 

6 

4.2 

16,4 

14 

11.4 

12th 


1933 

606 

: 113,047 ! 

186.5 

17 

11.6 

5 

1,8 

1 13.9 

12 

9.8 

10th 

»» 

1934 

1 606 i 

i 112,177 ! 

I 185.1 

19 

5 

5 

8.9 

1 15.1 

18 

8.1 

7th 


1935 

1 702 

i 131,384 : 

187.1 

18 

3 

1 6 

7.7 

j 14.0 

11 

7,3 

3r(l 


1936 

i 702 

* 130,940 

1 186.5 

20 

7.5 

i 7 

3-2 

! 15.9 

1 13 

4.3 


It should be noted that the figures given in Table I above are based on 
the total number of pullets competing, no allowance having been made in 
respect of deaths during the test. 

Taking the birds which died during the 1985-36 Test into account only 
up to the date of death, the average number of pullets for. the whole period 
was 682.9, and the average number of eggs per bird 191.7. On this basis 
the average egg value per bird was 21s. 2.4d., the cost of food per bird 
7s, 5.6d., and the return per bird over cost of food 18s. 8.8d. 

On Tables II to IV pullets which died during the competition have 
been eliminated from the calculations and the averages for the remaining 
birds are' given. 
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Table II. 


Average Egg Yield from each Breed. 


i 

Breed I 

No. of 
Pullets 
for full 
period 

No. of 
eggs 
laid 

Wliite Wyandotte 

253 

50,521 

Rhode Island Red 

233 

44,090 

White Leghorn . . 

33 ! 

12,473 

Barred Rock . . . . ! 

38 i 

6,458 

Buff Rock . . . . ‘ 

29 i 

5,585 

Light Sussex . . , . ! 

j 

28 j 

5,621 

All Breeds . . j 

644 ; 

124,748 


Average i 
No. of 1 
eggs per ; 
pullet 

Grade Averages 
Pullet 

PER 

Special i 

First , 

Second 

1 

199.7 1 

j 

91.7 i 

1 

89.7 ! 

18.3 

189.2 I 

78.8 1 

89.8 ; 

20.6 

198.0 I 

70.4 

99.5 ■ 

28.1 

109.9 : 

58.7 ! 

82.2 i 

29.0 

192.6 ; 

67.1 ! 

96.2 1 

29,3 

200.7 

80.9 ; 

1 

93.6 ; 

26.2 

193.7 

81.4 : 

90.7 ’ 

21.6 


Table III. 


Number and Percentage of Special^ First^ and Second Grade Eggs for 
each Breed in respect of Pullets which completed the full 48-week Period. 


Eggs Laid ; Percentage Distribution 


Breed 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Wiiite Wyandotte 

23,191 

22,701 

4,629 

0 / 

/o 

45.9 

o/ 

/o 

44.9 

0/ 

/o 

9.2 

Rhode Island Red 

18,356 

20,930 

4,804 

41.6 

47 . 5 

10.9 

White Leghorn . . 

4,433 

6,270 

1,770 

35.5 

50.3 

14.2 

Barred Rock 

2,231 

3,126 

1,101 

34.6 

48.4 

17.0 

Buff Rock . . . . 1 

1,946 

2,790 ! 

849 ! 

34.8 ; 

50.0 

15.2 

Light Sussex . . . . i 

2,267 1 

j ; 

2,621 

^ 1 

733 1 

40.3 1 

i 

46.6 

i 

13.1 

All Breeds 

52.424 1 

1 58,438 

13.886 i 

I 

I I 

I 42.0 ' 

i 

; 4 , 6.9 i 

I 

11.1 
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Table IV. 

Number and Percentage of Pullets of each Breed which laid 200 First Grade 
Eggs and oTer^ and not more than twenty per cent. Second Grade. 


Breed 

Number 

of 

, Pullets 
for Full 
Period 

Number of 
Pullets 

which laid 200 
First Grade Eggs 
and over 

Percentage of 
Pullets 

which laid 200 
First Grade Eggs 
and over 

WMte Wvandotte . . 

253 

102 

% 

40.3 

Rbode Island Red . . 

233 

70 

30.0 

White Legiiorn . . . . . . i 

63 

22 

34.9 

Barred Rock . , . . . . j 

38 

7 

j 18.4 

Buff Rock . . j 

I 29 

6 

1 20.7 

Light Sussex . . . . . . j 

i 

, 2S 

10 i 

1 35.7 

i 

j 

All Breeds 

644 

i 

217 

33.7 


In addition to the 217 pullets mentioned in above Table, two White 
Wyandottes, one Rhode Island Red and one White Leghorn, which died 
during the Competition, laid 200 first pade eggs or over, and not more 
than 20 per cent, second grade. 


Table V. 

Average Weight of Egg for each Breed. 


Beeed 

Total 

Number of 
Eggs Laid 

Total 
Weight of 
Eggs 

Average 
Weight of 

Average 

Weight 

Per Dozen 



lb. 02 . dr. 

02, 

df. 

02. 

White' Wvandotte 

51,817 

7,044 11 2 

2 

3 

26.1 

Rhode Island Red 

47,006 

6,350 2 11 

2 

3 

25.9 

White Leghorn 

13,155 

; 1,760 15 4 

2 

2 

25.7 

Barred Rock . . 

6,915 

; 914 14 0 

2 

2 

25.4 

Buff Rock 

i 6,216 

1 821 9 11 

2 

2 

25.4 

light Sussex • . 

1 5,831 

i 781 11 15 

2 

2 

25.7 

. All Breeds' 

130,940 

i 17,674 0 11 

' 1 

2 

3 j 

i 

25.9 
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Table ¥I. 


Percentage number of pens of each breed which were disqualllied 
for producing more fciiaii 20 per cent, of Second Grade eggs in each of the 
nine Competitions, since the clause was introduced in the Regulations. 


Bbeed 

Percentage of Pens Disquaufieb 

1927-8jl928-9 

1929-30 

1930-31 

. 

1931-2 

lS32-3ll938-4|l934-5|l935-3e 


% 

0/ 

o,-' 

q 

“0 1 

0‘ 

1 

0 /' i 0,^ i 

% 

White Leghorn . . 

as. 8 

isto 

45.0 

46m 

15^8 


■ — 

26.0 

White Wyandotte 

54.8 

35.3 

47.2 

22.8 

— 

11.1 

4.4 1 18.6 i 

io.S 

Rhode Island Red 

40.9 

25.0 

40.0 

35.7 

— 

7.1 

12.9 1 15.0 ' 

11.6 

Buff Rock 



14.3 

28.5 

— 

— 

33.3 j 25.0 ! 

16.7 

Barred Rock 

>!« 

50.0 

33.3 

50.0 

25.0 

33.3 

33.3 i 16.7 ' 

57.1 

Light Sussex 

50.0 

33.3 

25.0 

60.0 





16.7 ’ 37.5 ' 

20.0 

White Siissex 

■¥ 



❖ 

* 


^ 100.0 ' 

up 

Black Minorca . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


:ioo.o i 

« 

Australorp . . - 

100.0 

— 

1 


! * 

4c 

# ; * ; 


Black Leghorn . . 

— 

* 

1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

4c 

1C , i 


Black La Bresse 

100.0 

* 

1 * 

* 

1 ^ 

« 

i * 1 * ; 

* 

Average 

44.7 

26.6 

1 

39.8 

! 

32.6 

4.0 

! 

7.9 

I 1 1 

1 10.9 ; J7.9 1 

17.9 


*** Breed not competing. 
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Table VII. 

Eggs under the prescribed weight for Second Grade. 


i 


Breed 

Number of Pullets 
for full period 
which laid 
ungraded eggs 

Number of 
ungraded eggs 

White Wyandotte , . 

37 

68 

Rhode Island Red . , . 

57 

106 

White Leghorn 

13 

32 

Barred Rock 

11 

61 

Buff Rock 

9 

38 

Light Sussex 

1 

6 

10 

Total , . 

133 

316 
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Table VIH, 


Average Egg Yield per Pullet during each of the Twelve 

Four-Weekly Periods. 


Breed 

Number 

of 

PiilJets 
for full 
peiiod 

O 

A 

o 

'A 

A 

12; 

(A 

o 

O 

12; 

CO 

i 

T 

25 

6 

<u 

Q 

o 

C5 

.d 

o 

5 

05 

c 

n> 

»— > 

25 

rH 

U 

rt 

g 

21 

i 

Mar. 20-Apl. 16 

Api. 17-May 14 

May 15- June 11 

June 12- July 9 

J uly 10-Aug. 6 

Aug. 7-Sept. 3 

Aver- 

age 

tor 

full 

period 

White v\ vandotte 

253 

14.7 

16.3 

16. 7 

17,1 

17.7 

19.5 

20,3 

18.7 

17.1 

15.0 

13.5 

13.1 

199.7 

Rhode island Red 

233 

13.6 

14.5 

15 1 

15.0 

16.2 

19.2 

20.7 

19,6 

16.8 

13.9 

12.7 

11.9 

189.2 

White Leghorn 

1 63 

I 13. 7| 

13.5 

12 2 

13.6 

15.7 

19.3 

21,2 

21.4 

19.6 

18.0 

16.2 

13.6 

198.0 

Barred Rock 

1 38 

! 10. G: 

12.9 

! 11 7 

I 11.0 

11.8 

16.6 

19.7 

18.9 

17,6 

14.9 

12.6 

11.6 

169.9 

Bull Rock 

! 20 

! 16.0; 

18.7 

' 17 8 

1 16.11 

16.6 

18.8 

20.1 

18.7 

13.2 

12.8 

12.4 

11.4 

192.6 

Light Sussex 

i 28 

16.4 

16.0 

15 2 

! 

1 17. Gj 

18.1 

18.3 

19.8 

19.7 

17.3 

15.6 

13.1 

13.6 

200.7 

All Breeds 

644 

j 

14.1 

! 

15.3 

15 

15.6 

16.6 

19.0 

j 20.5 

19.4 

17.1 

14.8 

13.3 

12.6 

1 • ! 

193.7 


Table iX. 

Percentage Production for each Breed during each of the Tw'elve 

Four-Weekly Periods. 






CO 

CO 

o 

cs 

o 







Number 


C'? 


CJ 

04 

rH 

M 

r-l 

0 

>y 

bh 

CO 

Breed 

of 

Pullets 
for full 
period 

0 

D 

1 

> 

0 

1 

g 

« 

2 

> 

o 

£3 

A 

<M 

8 

A 

1 

04 

5 

J 

oi 

! 

tu 

s 

'S* 

i 

A 

rH 

3 

T 

04 
r-* 

Wi 

B 

o 

t 

tN 

3 

a 

c- 

bfi 

£3 



O 

x 

Z 

Q 




< 

s 



c 



% 

% 

% 

O' 

/o 

% 

£>/ 

yo 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

CJi' 

iO 

White Wyandotte 
Rhode Island Red 

253 

7.3 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

8.9 

9.7 

10.2 

9.4 

8.5 

7.5 

6.8 

6.6 

i 233 

I 7.2 

i 7.7 

8.0 i 

7.9 1 

8.6 

10.2 

10.9 i 

10.4 

8.9 

j 7.3 

6.7 i 

6.3 

White Leghorn . . . i 

63 

i 6.9 

! 6.8 

6.2 1 

6.9 

7.9 

9.7 

10.7 

10.8 

9.9 

9.1 

8.2 

6.9 

Barred Rock ...j 

; 38 

6.2 ; 

; 7.6 

6.0 

6.5 i 

0.0 

9.8 

11.6 

jll.l 

10.4 

; 8.8 

7.4 

6.8 

Buff Rock ! 

; 29 

8.3 ! 

i 0.7 

9.2 

8.4 ' 

8.7 

9.7 

10-5 

! 9.8 

6.8 

I 6.6 

6.4 

5.9 

Light Sussex 

1 23 

^ 8.2 

, j 

i 8.0 

1 

7.5 

8.8 

9.0 j 

9.1 

1 

1 

9.9 

' 1 

9.8 i 

i 

i 

< 

8,6 

7.8 

6.5 

6.S 

Ail Breeds 

644 

7.S 

7,9 

7.9 

8.1 

8,6 

j 

! 9.8 

110.6 

10.0 

8.S 

7.6 

6.9 

1 6.6 


: Note. — Eggs which were imder the weight prescribed for second grade are 
1# Included in the calculations in Tables VIII and IX above. 
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Table X. 


Average Number of First Grade Eggs per Pullet during the period 4th 

October to 3rd January, inclusive (92 days). 


Breed 

Number of 
Pullets 

Number of 
First Grade 

Eggs 

Average 
Number of 
First Grade 
Eggs 

per Pullet 

White Wyandotte 



262 

11,168 

42.6 

Rhode Island Red 



257 

10,261 

39.9 

White Leghorn 



70 

2,006 

28.6 

Barred Rock 



41 

1,163 

28.4 

Buff Rock . . 



35 

1.597 

45.6 

Light Sussex 



30 

j 1,335 

1 

t 

i 

1 

44.5 

All Breeds . . 

695 

i 

1 27,530 

39.6 


Table XI. 


Pullets classified according to the number of First Grade Eggs laid from 
4th October to 3rd January, inclusive (92 days). 


Breed 

Number 

of 

Pullets 

PuHets 
not la 3 dng 
up to 

3rd Jan. 

First Grad 

K Eggs 


Under 30 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and 
under 60 

60 and 
under 70 

70 and 
under 80 

80 to 81 

White Wyandotte ... 

262 

6 

78 

19 

79 

51 

25 

4 

Rhode Island Red 

257 

6 

79 

31 

85 

42 

14 


White Leghorn 

70 

1 

37 

9 

16 

7 


— 

Barred Rock 

41 

2 

20 

7 

8 

2 

2 

— 

Buff Rock 

S5 


8 

1 

17 

6 

2 

1 

Light Sussex**' 

30 


9 

4 

7 

7 

3 


'All Breeds ...■ 

695 

15 

231 

71 

212 

115 

46 

5 




842 


Table XII. 

Percentage Distribution of Pullets of each Breed according to the numbei 
of First Grade Eggs laid from 4tb October to Brd January, inclusive 
(92 days). 


Pullets 



First Griade Eggs 



1 BOt iByiBg 

Brsed : up to 

i Srdjais. 

Under 30 

30 and 
under 40 

40 and 
under 60 

80 and 
under 70 

70 and 
under 80 

80 to 81 

?o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

White Wyandotte ‘ 2.3 ' 

I 29.8 

7.2 

30.2 

19?,5 

! 9.5 

1 1.5 

Rhode Island Red ... ,..j 2.3 

I 30.7 

1 12.1 

33.1 

16.3 

1 5.5 

— 

White Leghorn ! 1.4 

1 52.8 

; 12.9 

22.9 

10.0 

J — 

— 

Barred Rock ; 4.8 

’ 48.8 

! 17.1 1 

19.5 

4.9 

4.9 

— 

Buff Rock j — i 

1 22,8 

: 2.9 1 

48.6 

I 17,1 

6.7 

1 2.9 

Light Sussex | — 

1 30.0 ! 

! 

1 13.4 i 

i i 

23.3 

23.3 

10.0 
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SECTION PRIZES. 


Section I. — White Wyandotte. 


Ham'e and Abbbess 
or Owner 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

Total No. 

; of Eggs 
! Laid 

i 

1 

No. of 
Second' 
Grade 
Eggs 

Average No. 
of Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 

Miss B. Quain, 

Anglesboro, 

Co. Limerick 
(via Mitcbelstown). 

£ s. d. 

8 13 9J 

1 

1 

! 1,536 

20 

256.0 ■ 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mrs. C. P. Cheamley, 
Glendoneen, 

Baliinhassig, 

Co. Cork. ; 

7 16 7i 

1,359 

94 

326.5 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mr. W. Fitzgeralds 

Olenboy House, i 

Manorharniiton, 

Co. Leitrim. 

7 6 7f 

1,331 

235 

221.8 

Fourth Prize (£4). 

Mj*s. a. M. Murray, 

Tanderagee, 

Enfield, 

Co. Meath. 

7 0 7 

1,268 

119 

211.3 

Fifth Prize (£2). 

Mr. M. Burchael, 

Kill, 

Co. Kildare. 

! 

6 19 1 

1,221 

57 

203.5 


Section II. — White Wyandotte (Station Holders). 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

Total No. 
of Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 

Average No, 
of Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 

Miss K. Newman, 

Drinadaly, ' 

Trim, Co. Meath. : 

£ s. d. 

7 15 1 

1,394 

i 

155 

232.3 

Second Prize (£7).. 

.Miss O’Keeffe, , 

Ballybooden, 

Knocktopher, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

7 11 4i 

1,312 

56 

218.7 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mrs. K. Mullen, 

Oristown, 

'Geanannus Mor, 

Co. Meath. 

; 7 8 6i 

1,320 

124 

220.0 

y /Fourth PHze (£4). 
'MisS'M-, 0'’Brien, 

' Mpycarkey, 

' Thui-les, 

Bo. Tipperary. 

7 8 4i 

' 1,348 

i 

GO 

224.7 

1 
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Section III.— Rhode Island Red. 


XaMB ANI} A.DDRKSS 

OF OWNT.R 

; Value 

I of 

Eggs 

Total No. 
of Eggs 
Laid 

Ko. of j 
Second | 
Grade 
Eggs 

Average No. 

of Eggs 

1 per Bird 

\ 

First- Prize (£10). ! 

Miss D. A. Strong, j 

Moat© House, 

Kells (Ceananmis Mor), | 
Co. Meatli. | 

i £ s. d, 

7 10 

1,315 

1 49 

219.2 

Second Prize (£7). 

Mrs. B. C. Clieamiey, 

Salterbridg© P.F., ! 

Til© Beeps, ! 

Wexford. ' 

7 7 2i 

1,360 

1 

177 

226.7 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mrs, K. McEiligott, 

Bedford, i 

Listowei, 

Co. Kerry. 

7 3 11 

1 

1,25(5 

f 

35 

j 

i 

209. 3- 

Fourth Prize (£4). ; 

Mrs. F. H. Kent, i 

Curragiimor© P.F., i 

Borrisokane, 

Co. Tipperary. : 

1 

; 1 

j 6 18 5f 1 

! 

1 

1 j 

i ! 

1,226 

130 ^ 

i 

204,3 


Section IV. — Rhode Island Red (Station Holdees). 


Name and Addsess 

OF OWKEB 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

Total No. 
of Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 

Eggs 

Average No. 
of Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£i0). 

Mre, H. Bruce, 

Hill Brook, ! 

Birr^ 

Oiffaly, ! 

£ s. d. 

7 9 Of 

1,357 

1 

I 

200 

i 

226.2 

Second Prize (£7), 

Mrs. C. Healy, 

Beeing, Bromahane, 

Mallow, 

Co, Cork, 

7 5 1} 

! 

1,341 

118 

! 

223.5. 

Third Prize (£5). 

Mw M. O^Bonovan, 

Bromore, Villierstown, 
Cappoquin, 

Co. Waterford. 

7 3 6 

1,259 

128 

' i 

209.8 

Fourth Prize (£4). 

Mrs. B. ,Hart, 

Bettyfort, 

Clondalkm, 

'Co. Bubiin. 

6 19 2 

, 

1 ' 

1,243 

33 

j 

207.2 
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Section V. — Any JSTon-Sitting Breed. 


Name ajstd Adbbess 

OF OWNEK 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

1 

1 

Breed ! 

1 

i 

Total 
No. of 
Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 
per Bird 

First Prize (£10). 

Mrs. M. A. Walsh, 
Wardstown, 

Athboy, 

Co. Meath. 

£ s. d. 

7 i 9i 

■ i 

1 

! 

White 5 

Leghorn 1 

! 

1 

1,584 

107 

214.0 

8ec(md Prize (£7). 

Mrs. M. E. Shanley, 

Diniinard, 

Dromod, 

Co. Leitrim. 

1 6 17 5| 

j 

i 

White 1 

Leghorn ; 

1 i 

1 I 

1,579 

186 

213.2 

Third Pnze (£5). 

Rev. Bro. O’Rourke, 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Cahermoyle, 

Ardagh, 

Co. Limerick. 

6 15 10 

1 

White j 

Leghorn | 

1 

f 

i 

1 

1,552 

192 

i 

208.7 


Section VI. — ^Any Other General Purpose Breed. 


Name and Address 

OT Owner 

Value 

of 

Eggs 

1 

Breed j 

Total 
No, of 
Eggs 
Laid 

No. of 
! Second 
Grade 

Eggs 

Average 
No. of 
Eggs 
per Bird 


£ s. d. 





First Prize (£10). 

Mrs. M. Keatley, 

Bookfield, 

Ballytore, 

Co, Kildare. 

7 1 OJ 

Light 

Sussex 

1,230 

25 

205.0 

Second Prize (£7). 

Miss B. M. Place, 

Bosemount, 

New Rosa, 

Co. Wexford. 

7 0 2 

Light 

Sussex 

1,219 1 

j 

m 

203.2 

Thwd Prim (£5). 

Mrs. E. Naughton, 

Slattamore, 

Rooskey* Bromod, 

Co. Roscommon. 

6 19 4| 

^ Bufi 

Rock 

1,248 

224 

208.0 

FomrGh Prize (£4). 
Sister-in-Chaj^e, 

Technical School, 
Stiradb^y, 

Laoighis, 

6 15 0 

; Buff 

Book 

1,236 

f ' i 

241 

206.0 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Cup (or its value, £10} for the Pm of 
pullets laying eggs of the highest market value during the Competition, 
has been awarded to Miss B. Quain, Anglesboro, Co. Limerick, via .Mitchels- 
town, for Pen No. 5 (White Wyandotte) which laid 1,536 ' eggs, value 
£8 13s. 9|d., and which also won first prize in Section I. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Pm of^ 
pullets of non-sitting breed laying the highest average of first grade eggs 
per bird during the period 4th October to 3rd January, inclusive, has ' been 
awarded to Mrs. M. A. Walsh, Wardstown, Athboy, Co. Meath, for Pen 
No. 97 (White Leghorn), which laid 231 first grade eggs during this; period. , 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value, £2) for the Pen of 
pullets of sitting breed laying the highest average of first gi’ade eggs per 
bird during the period 4th October to 3rd January, inclusive, has been 
awarded to Miss D. A. Strong, Moate House (Ceanannus Mor) Kells, Co, 
Meath, for Pen No. 46 (Rhode Island Red), which laid 382 first grade eggs 
during this period. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value £2) for the Individual 
Bird of non-sitting breed laying the highest number of first grade eggs 
during the Competition has been awarded to Miss K. Cunningham, Mon- 
reade P.P., Naas, Co. Kildare, for Pullet No. 518 (Pen No. 90, White 
Leghorn) which laid 258 first grade eggs. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value £2) for the Individual 
Bird of sitting breed laying the highest number of first grade eggs during 
the Competition has been awarded to Mrs. M. Keatley, Bookfield, Bally- 
tore, Co. Kildare, for Pullet No. 710 (Pen 106, Light Sussex) which laid 
289 first grade eggs. 

The Special Prize of a Silver Medal (or its value £2) for the Individual 
Bird of non-sitting breed la3ring the highest number of first grade eggs 
during the period 4th October to 3rd January, inclusive, has been awarded 
io Miss 'E. M. O’Keeffe, St. Rita’s Poultry Station, Lake Vale, Bally-/ 
desmond, Co, Cork, for Pullet No. 530 (Pen 92, White Leghorn) wMchi 
laid 69 first grade eggs during this period. I, 

The following three pullets tied for the Special Prize of a Silver Medal 
<(or it^ value £2) for the Individual Bird of sitting breed laying ’the highest 
number of first grade eggs during the period 4th October to 3rd January^ 
inclusive, with a score of 81 first grade eggs during this period *,--7 

Pullet No. 218 (Pen 39, White Wyandotte), owned by Mrs. A. B. 

Barbour, Knockbeg House, Collooney, Co, Sligo. 

Pullet No, 223 (Pen 40, White Wyandotte), owned by Miss M. 

Mulcahy, Abbeyview, Clonmel. 

Pullet No. 632 (Pen 109, Buff Rock), owned by Mrs. K. MacCabe 
Castleblayney, 'Cov Monaghan. 
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Pullets which qualified fob Coppeb Rihgs. 


The' foiiowiiig Table gives particulars of the 203 puEets wMcb laid 200 
■first grade eggs or over, and not more than 20 per cent, second grade. 


Table XIII. 

White Wyahuotte (94 Pullets). 


Pen 

Number 

Pullet 

Number 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs 

Laid 


N^vme and Addrksr 

OF Owner 

Spocital 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

‘ 

Total 

1 

2 

l,40i 

174 

30 

2 

206 

Miss A, G. Twigg, 

Greenwood, Malalxid©, 
Co. Bubiin* 


7 

b402 

127 

96 

14 

237 

IMrs. M. Stanton, 


12 

1,403 

15! 

65 

3 

219 

Woodlands, Glanmire, 
Co. Cork. 

o 


1,404 

25 

186 

9 

220 

i 

Mr. B. Hyland, 

Tiilly, Danagh, 
Kiifinane, 

Co. Limerick. 

5 

25 

1,405 

208 

48 

_ 1 

256 

Miss B. Quain. 

, • 

2(i 

1,406 

33 

239 

5 

277 

Angiesboro', 


27 

1,407 

64 

197 


268 

Co. Limerick 


28 

30 

1.40S 

1,400 

216 

48 

30 

201 

1 

7 

247 

256 

{via Mitchelstown). 

6 

32 i 

i 

1,410 ^ 

i I 

179 ! 

23 i 

! 

202 

Rev. Bro. O'Rourke, 


33 

i,4H 1 

216 1 

i 

i : 

11 ; 

i ’ 


227 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Cahermoyle, Ardagh, 
Co. Limerick, 

7 

37 

M12 ^ 

[ I 

! 137 ^ 

‘ 99 

5 

I 241 

1 Mrs. E. M. O’Hara, 


39 

1,413 

1 177 i 

41 

2 

i 220 

1 Momington, Crookedwood, 
Mullingar. 

8, 

44 

1,414 

65 

136 

32 

233 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald, 


45 

1,415 

41 

164 

8 

213 

Glenboy House, 


40 

1,416 

102 

j 

114 

2 

218 , 

i 

Manorhamilt on , 

Co. , Leitrim. 

9 

40 

1,417 

110 

106 


216 ’ 

Mrs. C. P. Ciieamley, 


m 

1,418 

129 

121 

• 4 

254 ; 

Glendoneen, 


m 

1,419 

91 

118 

5 

214 : 



53 

1,420 

54 

188 

16 

258 

Co. Cork. 

11 

"'BP'' 

1,421 

77 

146 

6 

229 

Miss P. Alley, 



T,422 

102 

105 

1 

208 

Hill Poultiy Farm, 


'' ' ."64 

1,423 

202 

5 

1 

208 

Athboy, 

, , Co. Meath. 



1 

Pen 

Humber 

. 

1 

Pullet ! 
Humber j 

Humber 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


PIggs Laid 


Name a.nd Addrk8s 

OF OwNEIt 

Special 

Grade 

P'irst 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

12 

67 

1,424 

194 

25 


219 

Mrs. E. Hillis, 


69 

1,425 

194 

20 

— 

214 

Gorrush, Doohamlot., 


70 

1,426 

156 

99 

3 

258 

Castleblaney, 

Co. Monaghan. 

13 

77 

1,427 

136 

80 

1 

217 

Mrs. J. R. Boyd, 


78 

1,428 

131 

115 

8 

254 

The Rectory, 

Killaloe, 

Co. Clare. 

15 

90 

1,429 

173 

59 


235 

Mrs. M. O’Donnell, 

Porthall, Clonleigin 
Lifford, 

Co. Donegal. 

16 

92 

1,430 

8 

199 

31 

238 

Rev. P. C. Brown, 

Templebreedy Rectory, 
Crosshaven, Co, Cork. 

17 

100 

1,431 

59 

,47 

6 

212 

Mrs. A. M. Murray. 
Taiideragoe, lllafield, 

Co. Meath. 

18 

106 

1,432 

180 

24 


204 : 

Mr. W, ],'Yazor, 


107 

1,433 

j 

200 

! 

8 


208 

I’wigs Park, 

Manorhami iton , 

Co. Loitriin. 

m 

109 

1 

j 1,434 

195 : 

43 


238 

Miss K. NTowman,' 


114 

I 1,435 

121 

99 

3 

223 

Drinadaly, Trim, 

Co. Meath- 

20 

115 

i 1,436 

95 

152 

3 

250 

Rev. P. 0. Brown, 


117 

1 1,437 

132 

111 

16 

259 

Tempiebroedy Rector%% 


119 

1,438 

20 

181 

12 

213 

Crosshaven, 

Co. Cork. 

21 

124 

1,439 

i 

78 

136 

13 

227 

j 

Mr. W, BVazer, 

Twigs Park, 

Manorhamiiton , 

Co. Leitrim. 

22 

127 

1,440 

147 

76 

18 

241 i 

Mrs. L. P. Cox, 


132 

1,441 

198 

32 

1 

231 j 

Victoria Park, 
Donnycamey, 

Co. Dublin. 

,23 

697 

1,442 

208 

14 


222 

Miss M. M. Bowe, 

j 

699 

1,443 

139 

65 

2 

206 

Graigueavalla, 

j 

701 

1,444 

173 

58 

1 

232 

Errill, Baliybrophy, 
Laoighis. 
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Pen 

3^ umber 

Pullet 

Number 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs Laib 


ANB Address 

OF OWFTER 

Special 

Grade 

Eirst 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

24 

475 

1,445 

218 i 

4 i 

1 

223 1 

Mr. M. Bui’cbael, 


477 

1,446 

47 

163 1 

** I 

214 

Kill, 


478 

1,447 

195 

38 1 

^ i 

234 

Co- Kildare, 

25 

706 

1,448 

15 

222 ' 

i 

-■> ! 

239 

Mi“s. J. Foley, 


708 

1,449 

66 

154 

8 

228 

Moybili House, 

Cratloe, Co. Clare. 

26 

139 

1,450 

195 

19 


214 

Miss M. Byrne, 

Montivkleo, Roscrea, 

Co. Tipperary. 


141 

1,451 

215 

15 

2 

232 

27 

146 

1,452 

20 

219 

12 

251 

Miss M, O’Brien, 


!47 

1,453 

91 

125 

8 

224 

Moyearkey, Tlnirles, 


148 

150 

1.454 

1.455 

133 

121 

80 

130 

2 

213 

253 

Co. Tipperary'. 

28 

151 

1,456 

18 

227 

■8 

253 

Mrs, K. Mullen, 


154 

1,457 

17 

210 

11 

238 

Oristown, 


150 

1,458 

11 

209 

10 

230 

Ceanannxxs Mor, 

Go. Meath. 

29 

i i 

I 160 

1 

: 

1,459 

1 ' : 
i 

1 

! ■ 

41 ■ 

1 

1 

161 


207 I 

i 

i 

1 Ml'S. M. Connolly, 
i Carrigainore, Corvaliey, 
Dundalk, 

Co. Monaglian. 

30 

1 164 

i 

i 

1.460 

132 

112 


244 

Miss K. Newman, 


168 

1.461 

17 

213 

10 

240 

Drinadaly, Trim, 

Co, Meath, 

31 

1 169 

1,462 

66 

161 

24 

251 

Mss O’Keeffe, 


1 170 

1,463 

1 76 

142 

17 

235 

Baliyfooodeii, 


171 

1,464 

247 

7 


254 

ICuocktopher, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

32 

177 

1,465 

201 

42 

2 

245 

Mrs. M. Lynch, 


178 

1,466 

180 

27 

2 

i 209 

Knockroe, 


180 

1,467 

221 

1 

19 


240 

Passfi^e Esist, 

Co. Waterford. 

33 

183 

1,468 

1 » 

212 

21 

238 

Mi*s. A. Ginnety, 


185 

L469 

I 212 

8 

— 

220 

Castlebellingham, 


186 

1,470 

1 89 

f 

160 

4 

253 

Co. Louth. 

34 

ISO 

1,472 

j 

66 

! 

*> 

220 

Miss C, M. Brogan, 
Phillistown House, 
Trim, Co. Meath. 




FetL 

’SxanheT 

Pullet 

iJ^iimber 

Number 
" of 
Sealed 
Copper 
Ring 


Eggs 

Laid 


Name awd Addekss 

Off OWNEB 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

35 

196 

1,473 

23 

i 

i 

187 

36 

246 ^ 

Miss M. Hally, 

The Cottage, Kells, 
Thomastown, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

36 

199 

1,474 

1 

47 

160 

8 

215 

Mrs. M. Brohan, 


200 

1,475 

28 

175 

43 

246 

Ballynevin, 


204 . 

1,476 

, 

78 

124 

10 

210 

Carrick-on-Siiir, 

Co. Waterford. 

38 

212 

1,477 

170 

34 

3 

207 

Mr. Burciiaoi, 


213 

1,478 

106 

123 

— 

229 

Kill, 


214 

1,479 

U5 

107 

5 

227 

Co, Kildare. 


216 

1,480 

28 

217 

20 

265 


39 

219 

1,481 

206 

) 4 


210 

Mrs. A. B. Barbour, 


222 

l;482 

136 

1 126 

i 

. 

262 

ICnockbeg House, 
Coilooney, Co. Sligo, 

46 

223 

1,483 

182 

1 69 


251 

i 

Miss 5L Mulcahy, 


224 

1,484 

201 

; 13 

1 

215 

Abbeyviow, Clonmel, 


226 

1,485 

211 

i 61 

! — 

272 

Co. \'\%fcerford. 


j 228 

j 1,486 

205 

; 

1 — 

216 


4i 

1 

1 230 

■j ^ 

1 1,487 

182 

22 


i 

204 

Mrs. R. B. Eadie, 


1 233 

1,488 

41 

209 

■ 12 

262 

Tlio Poplars, 


j 234 

1,489 

156 

74 


230 

Beaufort, Co. Kerry. 

a 

135 

1,490 

220 « 

7 

i 

! - 

227 

Mrs. M. B. Bailey, 


136 

1,491 

232 

5 

! — 

237 

Gortboy House, 


138 

1,492 

140 

100 

1 

241 

Kiimailock, 

Co. Limerick. 

43 

241 

1,493 

231 

8 


i 

1 239 

IMiss A. Hanly, 


243 

1,494 

176 

28 

— 

204 

Cappa House, 


244 

1,495 

181 

25 

1 

2 

208 

Cahir, 'Co. Tipperary, 


Rhode Island Red (66 Pullets). 


Pan 

Humber 

i ! 

I ''Pullet * 
j Htpnber 

Humber 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Bing 

i 

\ 

Eggs 

Laid 


Name akd Addbess 

Off Owner 

Special 

Grade 

First I 
Grad© 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

46 

''..I 

238 I 

' i 

i 

1,496 

181 

78 

— 

259 

Mrs. P. O’Beilly,' 

St. Johnsfort, 

Ardee, Co. 'Meath. 

;v; 

253 

' 1,497" 

' 167 

73 

.i-A- 

230 

Miss D. A. ' Strong, 


' 266 ' 

; 1,498 

103 

HO 

— 

213 

Jloate House, 


268, 

' 1,499 

210 

1 


211 

Kells (Oeanannus Mor), 
Co. Meath. 




Pen 

Xiimber 

Pullet 
Number ! 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ptiiig 


Eggs Laid 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Special 

Grade 

First 1 
Grade | 

Second i 
Grade | 

Total 

48 

265 

1,500 

143 

74 ' 


217 

Mrs. D. C. Chearnlev, 


266 

1,501 

157 

76 ‘ 

1 1 

234 

Saiterbridg© P.F., 

The Beeps, 


267 : 

1,502 

46 

170 

11 i 

227 


268 

1,503 

48 

179 ‘ ! 

! 

« 1 

2i6 

Wexford. 

50 

278 

1,504 

186 

42 i 

[ 

! 

i 

228 

Captain H. M. S. Redmond, 


279 

1,505 

167 

46 I 

i 

1 

213 

Popefield, A thy, 
Laoighis. 

51 

316 

1,506 

226 

1 

5 

— 1 

231 

Rov. Bro. Dominick. 
Agricultural College. 
Mountbellew, 

Co. Galway. 

52 

293 

1,507 

28 

193 i 

14 ' 

235 

Mrs. S. K. Harris, 
Ballingaddy, 

Kifmallock, 

1 Co. Limerick. 

53 

. 300 

1,508 

39 

174 : 

! 1 

22 i 

235 

1 Mrs. M. A. Miller, 

Millview, Rathowen, « 
Co, Longford. 

54 

! 301 

1,509 

35 

i 178 

7 i 

220 

Miss M. Cunningham, 
Foxhall, Ardmore, 

Youghal, Co. Cork 


55 

309 

1,510 

146 

73 

2 

221 

.Mrs. E. M. Denneliy, 

Ballymanus, Stradbally, 
Laoighis. 

56 

284 

1,511 

179 

72 


251 

Mrs. K. Earl, 


288 

1,512 

42 

197 

27 

266 

Grantstown House, 
Waterford. 

58 

328 

1,313 

46 

183 

21 

249 

Mrs. F. H. Kent, 
Curraghmor© F.F., 
Borrisokane, 

Co. Tipperary. 

1 

59 

1 

'332 

1,614 

38 

172 ! 


. 227 

Mrs. E, Loughrey. 


335 

1,516 

18 

187 1 

i 

! 

i 40 i 

i 

245 

Bruniunuia, Crusheen, 
Ennis, Co. Clare. 

60 

342 

1,516 

1 

i 

75 

I 

! 

125 

! 1 

12 

212 

Captain H. M. S. Redmond, 
Popefield, Athy, 
Laoighis, 

^61 

346 ' i 

i 

] 

1,517 i 

I 

27 i 

’ 

f 1 

i 1 

1 ' '■ I 

1 13 1 

; i 

214 '1 

1 , 

Mrs. K. Earl, 

Grantstown House, 
Waterford. 
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Pen 1 
i^iamber | 

i 

Pullet 1 
Number I 

1 

Number j 
of i 
Sealed 
Copper 
Ring 


Eggs Laid 


Name iiuD Addkess , 

OF OWNB^ 

! 

Special 
! Grade 

Fii‘st 1 
Grade | 

Second 1 
Grade j 

Total 

.. i 

; 484 i 

: i 

: 1,518 ! 

I ,182 

i 

! 

; 38 1 

i i 

i i 

1 

4 1 

224 

Mrs. B. M. Rafter, 

Knocktliomas, Numoy, 
Bagenalstown, 

1 Co. Carlow. 

64 

493 

1,519 

[ 209 

i ! 

4 j 

! 

213 

Miss S. B. Deane, 


496 

1,520 

^ 166 

i 67 ! 

1 2 

235 

Longraigue, 


497 

1,521 

j 185 

1 27 ! 

1 

_ 

i 212 

EouiSsmilla, 

! Co. Wexford. 

65 

691 

i 1,522 

82 

j 

j 147 

13 

i 

j 242 

Mrs. N. McElligott, 


693 

1 1,523 

38 

j 175 

14 

1 227 

Bedford, Listowel. 


696 

j 1,524 

214 

i 1 ' 

1 _ 

215 

Co. Kerry. 

66 

358 

1 

j 1.325 

64 

i 

i 

I 147 

i 

) 

1 2 

213 

Mr. W. Murphy. 


1 360 

1 

i 

j 1.526 

I 

107 

! 

! 

1 

1 172 

1 

|. 

i 

i 

i 

1 

279 

Skeeter Park, 

! Cieariestown, 

Co. Wexford. 

67 

363 

* 1,527 

! 

15 

1 

: 191 

i 

i 

i 28 

. 234 

Mrs. C. Healy, 


1 364 

j L528 

i 180 

! 49 

1 11 

i 240 

1 Beeing, Dromahane, 


365 

1,529 

1 29 

i ISO 

I 28 

: 243 

Mallow, 


j 366 

j 1,530 

1 128 

1 90 

i ' 

: 219 

Co. Cork. 

68 

1 

\ 36S 

i 

1 

j 

! ]..33! 

1 

1 

65 

i 

; 146 : 

1 

1 3 

1 

' 214 

1 i 

1 

Mrs. E. Loughrey, 

Drammiina, Crusheen, 
Ennis, Co. Clare. 

69 ; 

! 

373 

1,532 

122 

95 


i 217 

Mrs. H. Langreli, 


j 376 

1,533 

157 

45 ! 

1 

3 

1 

: 205 

Iviilmure, Tullow, 

Co. Wicklow. 

70 

1 

382 

1,534 

101 

1 

104 

i 

L i 

1 

' 

1 

1 

206 

j 

Miss J, Rowe, 

1 Moylaw P.F., 

Crossmolina, 

1 Co, Mayo. 

i 

71 

1 385 

I ' ; 

I ; 

1,535 

i 

120 

i 

i 

! 1 

' 89 ! 

1 j 

2 I 

211 

Mrs. M. Cummins, 

Tullogher, New Ross, 
Co. Kilkenny. 

72 

394 

1,536 

1 

1 194 

34 


228 

Mrs. E. M. O’Flynn, 


396 

1,537 

170 

45 

2 

217 

Prohurst, Milford, 

Charleville, Co, Cork 

73 

400 

: 1,538 

96 

130 

3 

229 

Mrs. P. O’Reilly, 


401 

1,539 

9 

198 

1 

39 

246 

St. Johnsfort, Ardee, 
Co. Meath. 
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Is 

Pullet • 
Number 

Number 
of - 
Sealed 
Copper 
Ring 


Eggs Laid 


Name a^td Address 

OR OWEER 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

74 

404 

1,540 

69 

140 

1 

210 

Mr. P, Meegan, 
Drunimonreagh, 
Broomfield, 
Castleblapiey, 

Co. Monagiian. 

75 

411 

1,541 

186 

35 


221 

Mrs. A. Pv. Ferguson, 
Cloghboiey, 

Co. Sligo. 

77 

423 

1,542 

80 

146 

25 , 

251 

Captain 0. E. Webb, 


424 

1,643 

48 

175 

8 

231 

Blackball, Kilcullen, 


425 



1,544 

203 

16 

— 

219 

Go. Kildare. 

78 

429 

1,545 

197 

15 


212 

Miss M. O’Donovan, 


430 

1,546 

115 

106 

7 

228 

Dromore, VilLierstown, 


431 

1,583 

114 

86 

4 

204 

Cappoquin, 


432 

1,547 

. 

4 

253 

31 



288 



Co. Waterford. 

79 

436 

1,648 

46 

■ 

163 

16 

225 

j 

I\Irs. J. McCarthy, 

Caherelly Castle, 

Grange, Kilmallook, 
Co. Limerick. 

SO 

439 

1,549 

; 110 

no 


220 

Mrs. M. Doyle, 


440 

1,550 

1 i 

I : 

46 1 

1 i 

t 175 1 

10 

231 

1 

^ 1 

Coolmanagh, 

Hacketstown, 

Co. Carlow. 

81 

445 i 

i ; 

1,551 

163 1 

90 


253 

jMts. H. Bruce, 


446 

I 1,552 ' 

246 

10 ' 

— 

256 

Hill Brook, 

1 

449 , 1 

1,553 : 

193 

31 

— 

224 

Birr, Offaly. 

82 ' 

451 

1,554 

39 

169 

7 

215 

Mrs. M. Cruite, 

TuUa, Three Castles, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

83 

467 

1,555 

27 

216 

32 

275 

Mrs. B. Hart, 


468 

1,556 

213 

2 

1 

216 

Bettyfort, 


459 

1,557 

181 

39 


220 

Ciondalkm, 

Co. Dublin. 

86 

502 

1,558 

34 

175 

. 12 

221 

Miss T. Harvey, 

^ , Northfield House, 

Connolly, Ennis, 

Co. Clare. 

'87 

363 

1,559 

177 

38 


215 

Mrs. E. M. Hodgins, 


364 

1,560 

17 

1 

1 

218 

24 

259 

Dangan, RosCrea, 

Co. Tipperary. 



White Leohorh (21 Pullets). 


. 1 ’ 

Pen i Pullet I 
Xumbor ! Number 1 

" ! 

STiimber 
of i 
Sealed - 
Copper 
Bing 


Kggs 


i 

Name ajn'u Addeess 

OF OWKISE 

Special | 
Grade j 

First 1 
Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total ; 

* 

88 i 

506 ‘ 

1,701 I 

183 I 

33 ‘ 

3 


]^Irs. K. Lysagbt, 


! 


; 




Hazelwood, Mallow, 


j 

i 

i 

i 



i 

Co. Cork. 

89 ‘ 

511 1 

1.702 ! 

r 

75 

1 

242 1 

Rev. Bro. O’Bourke, 


514 ! 

L703 i 

U8 1 

107 

10 

235 ! 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 


515 

1.704 ! 

73 I 

133 ! 

16 

222 : 

Cabermoyle, Ardagh, 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Co. Limerick. 

90 : 

518 i 

1.705 i 

23 

1 

1 

235 

30 

288 1 

Miss K. Cunningham, 


522 ■ 

1,706 j 

55 

148 

14 i 

217 i 

Monreade P.F., Naas, 

i 

1 

1 

- , _ i 



i 

t 

Co. Kildare. 

1 

1 

91 1 

i 

524 ! 

i 

1,707 

67 

141 

! 

] 

6 i 

i 

214 

Miss L. Gould, 

1 

! 




! 


Derryhoo, Milltovm, 

1 

1 




1 


Belturbet, 

i 





1 

i 


Co. Cavan. 

! 

92 1 

530 

1,708 ^ 

1 222 

5 

* 

I 

227 

! Miss E. M. 0’Keeft‘e, 


531 

1,709 

' 189 

12 


201 

St. Rita’s Poultry Station, 


534 

1,710 

i 163 1 

43 


206 

Lakevale, Bally- 




i 




t desmond, Co. Cork. 

98 

537 

1,711 

) ! 

j 

i 

82 

4 

219 

Mrs. H. E. Higgins, 








Carramarla Lodge, 








Claremorris, Co. Mayo. 

94 

' 542 

1,712 

39 

i 

164 

6 

209 

Mrs. L. Burke, 


[ 544 

1,713 

69 

151 

8 

228 

Santry Hall, Santiy, 


! 



i 



Co. Dublin. 

97 

562 

1,714 

114 

119 


239 

Mrs. M, A. Walsh, 


563 

1,715 

55 

173 

13 

241 

Wardstown, Athboy, 


564 

1J16 

97 

135 

12 1 

1 

244 

Co. Meath. 

98 

I 555 

i 1,717 

} 

; 57 

165 

1 

1 

27 

249 

Mrs. M. E. Shaniey, 


i 556 

1,718 

i 153 

55 

— 

208 

Drumard, Promod, 


! 558 

} 

1,719 

I 14 

i 

202 

21 

237 

Co. Leitrim. 

100 

1 672 

1,720 

i 73 

127 

18 

218 

Mrs. K. Mulcahy, 


i 576 

1,721 

i 179 

42 

1 

222 

Baliinahown, Ardagh, 


1 

j 

i 



i 

1 Co. Limerick, 

i 
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Baheed Rook (6 Pullets). 


PeB., 

Number 

Pullet 

Number 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

King 


Eggs Laid 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Special 

Grade 

Fii'st 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

107 

021 

1,561 

206 

27 



233 

Mrs. M. A. Kelly, 


622 

P562 

156 

78 

1 

235 

CaiTonstowii, Baliivor, 


623 

1,563 

197 

15 

— 

212 

Co. Meath. 

108 

620 

1,564 

1 

129 

j 

132 


265 

Mrs. E. A. Henderson, 
Ardnmi, Imiiscarra, 

Co, Cork. 

111 

648 . 

1 

! 

1,565 

i 

162 

i 

41 

1 

204 

Miss B. Power, 

Slieverue, Butlerstown, 
Co. Waterford. 

112 

€50 

1,566 

68 

154 

5 

227 

! 

Miss M- J. Hamilton, 

New How, Clonieigh, 
Lifford, Co. Donegal. 


Buff Rock (6 Pullets). 


Pen 

Number 

Pullet 

Number 

Number 

of 

Sealed 

Copper 

Ring 


Eggs 

Laid 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Special 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

102 

580 

1,567 

67 

181 

18 

266 

Sister-in-Charge, 

Tecimicai Schools, 
Stradbally, Laoigiiis. 

109 

632 

1,568 

95 

155 

4 

254 

Mrs. K, McCabe, 

Derry, Aughnamulien, 
Castlefolayixey, 

Co. Monaghan. 

110 

642 

1,569 

155 i 

. 71 

— 

226 

Mi*s. E, Kennedy, 

Ballyroe, Freshford. 

Co. Kilkenny. 

116 

675 

1,570 

25 

188 

17 

230 

Mrs, E. Naugliton* 


676 

1,571 

48 

i 184 

7 

1 239 

1 Slattamore, Rooskey, . 


677 

1,572 

^ 72 

167 

1 6 

i 245 

Bromod, 

Co. Rosoommpii, 




336 


Light Sussex (10 Puilete). 


Pen 

Fiiliet 

Number 

of 


Eggs 

Laid 


Name and Adde'kss 

]\ limber 


oectiieu. 

Copper 

Bing 

Speeia.! 

Grade 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 


i03 

51^5 

1,573 

214 

14 


228 

MisB D. M,'. Flui*.e, 


59t5 

1,574 

28 

190 

7 

225 

RoseniofiJifc, New Ross, 


508 

1,575 

95 

125 

20 

240 

Go. W'exford. 

1015 

710 

1,576 

21 T 

72 

1 

290 

Mrs. M. fveatiey, 


713 

, 1,577 

j 173 

! 44 

— 

217 

Bookdeld, Bally to re, 


714 

1,578 

1 160 

1 129 1 

5 

234 

Co. Kildare. 

113 ' 

657 

; 1,579 

1 

168 

61 1 

3 

232 

Mrs. E. M. Perceval, 


1 65S 

, 1,580 

1 136 

71 i 

3 

1 210 

Temple 


i 






Bailymofce, Co. Sligo. 

117 

! 

' fs8I 

' 1,581 

207 

i 

33 


240 

Miss P. Alley, 


; 682 

! ; 

1 1,582 

150 

i 

58 

i 1 

•1 

' 210 

Hill Poultry Farms 
Afchboy, Co. Meath. 
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(lERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Certificates were awarded as follows : — 

(а) A Special Certificate for individual birds laying 220 first grade 

eggs or over. 

(б) A First Class Certificate for individual birds laying 200 but less 

than 220 first grade eggs. 

(c) A Second Glass Certificate for individual birds la^dng less than 
200, but over 170 first grade eggs. 

Individual birds which produced deformed or thin-shelled eggs or more 
than twenty per cent, of second grade eggs were ineligible: for Certificates. 

The following Tables give particulars of the niunbet’ of eggs laid by 
individual birds which qualified for Certificates, together with the Class of 
Certificate awarded in each case : — 


Table XIV. 

Section I. — White Wyandotte. 


Xamb and Addeess 

OF OwNEE 

1 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 

Class 
of . 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Miss A. G. Twigg, 

1 

2 

204 

2 

206 

First 

Greenwood, 


i 

173 

12 

185 

Second 

Malahide, 


5 

189 

— 

189 

Second 

Go. Dublin. 







Mrs. M. Stanton, 

2 

7 

223 

14 

337 

Special 

Woodlands, 


S 

176 

1 

177 

Second 

Glanmire, 


11 

171 

2 

173 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


12 

216 

3 

319 

First 

Mr. D. Hyland, 

3 

15 

2H 

9 

220 

First 

Tully, \ 


16 

198 

6 

204 

Second 

Danagh, Kiifmane, 


17 

188 

12 

200 

Second 

Co- Limerick. 


! 

180 

10 

190 

Second 

Mrs. M. Strong, 

4 

21 

173 

1 

1 

174 

Second 

Moate House, 



1 




Geananmis 'Mor, 







Co. Meath. 







Miss B. Quain, 

5 

25 

256 


256 

Special 

Angleeborob 


26 

272 

5 

j 277 

Special 

Co. Limerick, 


27 

261 

7 

1 268 

Special 

via Mitcheistown. 


28 

246 

I 

i 247 

Special 



29 

232 

. — 

232 

Special 



30 

249 

7 

266 

Special 



1 



F 

Gus Laid 

Class 

Najiik and Address; i 

Pen 

Pullet 


— 

— 

of 

OF Owned 

Ro. 

No. 

First 

Second 


Certificate 




Grade 

Gnido 

Total 

awarded 

Bev. Bro. 0\Roiirke, 

6 

31 

198 

26 

224 

Second 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 


32 

202 

— 

202 

Bhrst 

(?aher.movi©, Ardagh, 


33 

227 

— 

227 

Special 

Co. Limerick. 


34 

194 

4 

198 

Second 



36 

199 

6 

205 

Second 

Mrs. E. M. O'Hara, i 

7 

37 

236 

5 

241 

Special 

Mornington, ! 


38 

174 

10 

184 

vSecond 

Crookedwood, Mullingar, | 


39 

218 

2 

220 

First 

Co. Westmeath. j 


40 

392 

— 

192 

Second 

J 


41 

186 

— 

186 

Second 

1 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald, 

8 

43 

181 

42 

223 

Second 

Glenboy House, 


44 

201 

32 

233 

"First 

l^ianorhamilton. 


4.5 

205 

8 

213 

B’^irst 

Co. Leitrim. 


46 

216 


218 

First 

Mrs. C. P. Chearniej, 

9 

49 

216 


216 

First 

Glendoneen, 


50 

250 

4 

254 

Special 

Ballinhassig, 


51 

194 

12 

206 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


52 

209 

5 

214 

Bdrst 



53 

242 

16 

258 

Special 

Mrs, L. P. Cox, 

10 

55 

194 

4 

198 

Second 

Victoria Park, 


57 

180 i 

12 

192 

1 Second 

Bonnycarney, 


58 

194 

26 

220 

Second 

Co. Dublin. 







Miss P. Alley, 

11 

61 : 

223 

6 

229 

! Special 

Hill Poultry Farm, 


62 : 

207 

1 

208 

i Ifirst 

Atliboy, 


64 

207 

1 

208 

First 

Co. Meath. 


66 

173 

38 1 

211 

Second 

Mrs. E. Pliliis, 

12 

67 

219 


219 

B'^irst 

Corrush, 


69 

214 

— 

214 

First 

Doohamlet, Castleblayney, 


70 

255 


258 

Special 

Co. Monaghan. 

1 






Mrs. J. R. Boyd, 

13 

75 

186 


186 

Second 

'The Rectory, 


77 

216 

1 

217 

i First 

Killaloe, 


78 

246 ; 

8 

254 

Special 

Co. Clare. 







Mr,.D. J. Mac Arthur, 

14 

81 

193 

12 

205 

Second 

Breemount House, 


83 

192 

26 i 

218 

Second 

Laracor, Trim, Co. Meath. 





j 

i 


Mrs. M. . O’Donneil, 

15 

88 

189 


189 

Second 

PorthaB, 


90 

232 

3 

235 

Special 

Olonleigh, LbSord, 







Co. Donegal- 





i 
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Name and Address 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

j Egos Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

OF Owner 

First 

Grad© 

' Second 

1 Grade 

1 

1 Total 

Rev. P, C. Brown, 

16 

92 

207' 

31 

238 

First 

Teinplebreedy Rectory, 


93 

198 

— 

198 

Second 

C>osshav©n, 


94 

172 

2 

174 

Second 

Co. Cork. 


95 

184 


187 

Second 

Mrs. A. M. Murray, 

17 

97 

199 

39 

238 

Second 

Tanderagee, 


98 

192 

2 

194 

Second 

Enfield, 


100 

206 

6 

212 

First 

Co. Meath. 


101 

174 

5 

179 

Second 

Mr. W, Frazer, 

18 

104 

190 

' 

17 

207 

Second 

Twigs Park, 


105 

193 

1 

194 

Second 

M anorhamii ton, 


106 

204 

— 

204 

First 

Co. Leitrim. 


107 

208 


208 

First 

Mips K. Newman, 

19 

109 

238 


238 1 

Special 

Drinadaly, Trim, 


113 

171 

8 

179 i 

Second 

Co. Meath. 


114 

220 

3 

223 

Special 

Rev. P. C. Brown, 

20 

115 

247 

3 

2o0 ^ 

Special 

Templebreedy Rectory, 


117 

243 

16 

259 

Special 

Crosshaven, 


1 119 

1 201 

12 i 

213 ‘ 

First 

Co. Cork. 


120 

191 

i 

191 I 

Second 

Mr. W. Frazer, 

21 

122 

1 

i 1 

176 1 

2 i 

178 1 

Second 

Twigs Park, 


124 

214 1 

13 

227 ' 

First 

Manorhamilton, 


125 

193 1 


193 : 

Second 

Co. Leitrim. 


126 

, 198 j 

I 

198 1 

1 

Second 

Mrs. L. F. Cox, 

1 22 

127 

223 

i 

18 1 

241 ^ 

Special 

Victoria Park, 

Bonnycarney, 

Co. Dublin. 


132 

1 230 1 

j i 

i 

1 J 

231 : 

Special 

Miss M. M. Bowe, 

23 

697 

222 I 

1 

I 

222 > 

Special 

Graigueavalia, 


698 

178 ! 

2 i 

180 1 

Second 

Erril!, Baliybrophy, 


699 

204 i 

2 

206 i 

First 

Laoighis. 


701 

231 j 

1 

232 1 

Special 

Mr. M. Burchael, 

24 

475 

^ 222 1 

1 

1 “i 

223 ! 

Special 

Kill, 


477 

210 1 

4 

214 ' 

First 

Co. Kildare. 


478 

233 i 

1 

234 ; 

Special 

! 


480 

180 i 

! 

} 

181 ; 

Second 


Sectios II. — White Wyandotte (Station Holdbbs). 


Name and Address 

OF Owner 

Pen 

No. 

: 1 

i 

Pullet 1 
, No. 1 

1 ' 

, Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Clertifieat© 
awarded ' 

First 
j Grad© i 

Second j 

Grad© Total 

Mrs. J. Foley, 

25 

I 

706 

j ' 

237 

2 j 239 

Special 

Moyhill House, ! 


708 

220 ! 

} 8 228 

Special 

Cratloe, Co. Clare. ■ 



i ^ 

1 i 





360 


j 



Eggs Laid 

Class 

ISI’ame and Address i 

Pen 

Pullet 




of 

OF Owner j 

No. 

No. 

First 

Second 


Certificate 

1 

i 


Grade 

Grade 

Total 

awarded 

i 

i 

Miss M. Bvme, \ 

26 i 

139 

1 

214 


214 

First 

Montevideo, 


141 

230 

2 

232 

Special 

Roscrea, 


142 

197 

1 

198 

Second 

Co. Tipperary. 



■ 

... 




Miss M. O’Brien, 1 

27 

146 

239 

12 

251 

Special 

Moycarkey, j 


147 

216 

8 

224 

First 

Thiiries, 1 


148 

213 

— 

213 

First 

Co. Tipperary. 


150 

251 

2 

253 

Special 

! 

! 

Miss K. MiiUen, 

28 

151 

245 

8 

253 

Special 

Oristown, 


153 

186 

8 

194 

Second 

Ceananxius Mor, 


154 

227 

11 

238 

Special 

Co, Meath. 


155 

186 

37 

223 

Second 



156 

220 

10 

230 

Special 

Mrs. M. Connolly, 

29 

160 

202 

5 

207 

First 

Carrigamore, Corvalley, 







Dimdalk, Co. Monaghan, 

. 






Miss K. Newman, 

30 

164 

244 


244 

Special 

Drinadaly, 


165 

183 

10 

193 

Second 

Trim, 


167 

196 

8 

204 

Second 

Co. Meath. 


168 

230 

10 

240 

Special 

' ! 

1 

Miss O’Keeffe. 

31 ; 

169 

227 

24 

251 

Special 

Ballybooden, ' 


170 

218 

17 

235 

First 

Knocktopher, 


171 

254 : 

— 

254 

Special 

Co. Kilkenny. j 


172 

181 : 

— 

181 

Second 

1 

1 

173 

184 

9 

193 

Second 


1 ! 

174 

192 

6 

198 

Second 

Mrs. M. Lynch, 

i 

j 32 

177 

243 

2 

245 

Special 

Knockroe, 

1 

178 

207 

2 

209 

First 

Passage Eaat, 

1 

180 

240 

— 

240 

Special 

Co. Waterford. 

1 

1 






Mrs. A, Ginnety, 

33 

183 

217 

21 

238 

First 

Castlehellingham, 


185 

220 

— 

220 

Special 

Co. Louth. 

j 

186 

249 

4 

253 

Special 

Miss C. M. Brogan, 

34 

187 

212 

5 

217 

First 

Phillistown House, 


188 

173 

1 

174 

Second 

Trim, 


189 

218 

2 

220 

First 

Co. Meath. 







Miss M. Haliy 

35 

195 

188 

4 

192 

Second 

The Cottage, 


196 

210 

36 

246 

First 

Kolia, Thomastown, 







Co. Kilkeamy. 








Na.me and Addbbss 

OF OWNKR 

Pon 

No. 

FuUet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 

' Class 
: of 

Certificate 
awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Mrs. M. Drohan, 

36 

199 

207 

8 

215 

First 

Baiiynevin, 


200 

203 

43 

246 

First 

Carrick-on-Suir, 


204 

200 

10 

210 

First 

Co. Waterford- 







Miss M. M. Bowe, 

37 

205 

174 

I 

175 

Second 

Graigueavalia, 


206 

1S3 

— 

183 

Second 

firrill, 


208 

176 

— 

176 

Second 

Bally brophy, Laoighis. 







Mr. M. Burchaeb 

38 

212 

204 

3 

207 

First 

Kill, 


213 

229 

— 

229 

Special 

Co. Kildare. 


214 

222 

5 

227 

Special 



215 

181 

2 

183 

Second 



216 

245 

20 

265 

Special 

Mrs. A. B. Barbour, 

39 

219 

210 


210 

First 

Knockbeg House, 


222 

262 


262 

Special 

Coliooney, Co. Sligo. 


f 







Miss M. Mulcahy, 

40 

i 

1 223 

251 i 


251 ; 

Special 

Abbey view, 


j 224 

214 

1 

215 

First 

Clonmel, 


! 225 

177 ^ 

— 

177 

Second 

Co. Waterford. 


1 226 i 

272 

— 

272 i 

Special 



i 228 

216 

— 

216 

First 

Mrs. B, B. Eadie, 

41 

230 

204 


i 204 

First 

The Poplars, | 


231 

183 

! 3 

186 

Second 

Beaufort, 

i 

' 233 1 

j 250 

12 

262 1 

Special 

Go. Kerrj'. 

i 

: 234 

230 

1 - .. 


230 j 

Special 

Mrs. M. E. BaUey, | 

42 i 

i’ 1 

135 

227 

f 

1 

' 227 

Special 

Gortboy House, ; 

i 

136 

237 

1 

1 237 

Special 

Khmallook, | 


138 

240 

J i ; 

241 

Special 

Co. Limerick. i 

1 





' 


■ 1 

i 

Miss A. Hanly, ’ 

43 j 

241 1 

i 

1 

239 ! 


1 i 

239 

Speciai 

Csppa House, j 

! 

242 

198 ! 

4 

! 202 

1 Second 

Cahir, i 


243 

204 i 

— 

i 204 

: First 

Co. Tipperary i 

j 

1 

244 1 

206 

2 

208 

1 First 


Section III. — Rhode Island Red. 


j 



i Eggs Laid ' I Claes 

Name and Addbbss ’ 

Pen 

Pullet 



of 

OF OWNBB i 

No- 

No. 

First 

Second 

1 Certificate 

' 



Grade 

Grade 

Total ! awarded 


.6 


238 


261 








362 


Name an-b Address j 

OP Owner I 

1 

1 

Pen 1 
No. 1 

1 

Pullet 

No. 

E 

GGS Lai 

D 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grad© 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Miss D. A. Strong, 

i 

46 

253 

230 


230 

Special 

Moate Hons©, 


255 

231 

— 

231 

Special 

Kells (Ceanannus Mor), 


256 

213 

— 

213 

First 

Go. Meath. 


257 

218 

— 

218 

First 



258 

211 

— 

211 

First 

Miss S. M. Cooke, 

47 

260 

187 

4 

191 

Second 

Aske, Gorey, 







Co. Wexford. 







Mrs. D. C. Cheamley, 

48 

265 

217 


217 

First 

Salter Bridge Poultry Farm, 


266 

233 

1 

234 

Special 

The Beeps, 


267 

216 

11 

227 

First 

W© 2 aord. 


268 

227 

9 

236 

Special 

Mrs. E. M. O’Plynn, 

49 

272 

173 


173 

Second 

Prohurst, Milford, 


274 

184 

. 12 

196 

Second 

Charieville, Co. Cork. 


275 

180 


180 

Second 

Capt. H. M. S. Redmond, 

50 

277 

176 

2 

178 

Second 

Popefield, Athy, 


278 

228 


228 

Special 

Laoighis. 


279 

213 

— 

213 

First 


i. 

281 

185 


186 

Second 

Rev, Bro. Dominick, 

i 

1 

313 

198 


198 

Second 

Agricultural College, 

i 

315 

193 

— 

193 

Second 

Mount Bellew, 


316 

231 

— 

231 

Special 

Co. Galway. 

1 






Mrs, S. K, Harris, 

1 

j 52 

291 

175 


175 

Second 

Ballingaddy, 


293 

221 

14 

235 

Special 

Kiimailock, 







Co. Limerick. 







Mrs. M. A. Mffler, ' 

53 

296 

196 

1 

197 

Second 

Mllview, Rathowen, 


298 

186 

4 

190 

Second 

Co. Longford. 

i 

300 

213 

22 

236 

First 

Mias M. Cuoningham, 

1 54 

301 

213 

1 " 

220 

I First 

FoxhaE, Ardmore, 


1 




i 

Youghal, Co. Cork. 


j - 



. 

) 

Mrs. E M. B-eimehy, 

55 

1 

f 

j 309 

219 

i 

2 

i 

221 I 

First 

Baliymanus, 

1 

311 

189 

3 

192 i 

Second 

StradbaEy, Laoighis. 


1 312 

176 

— 

' 176 

Second 

K. Earl, 

56 

283 

179 

2 

181 

Second 

Graatstown House, 


284 

251 



251 

Special 

Waterford. 

1 

288 

239 

27 

266 

'i 

Special 




363 


Name ahi> Addbess 

OF OWNEE 

Pen 

No. 

! 

Pullet 

No, 

E 

1 

GGS Laid ! 

: ! 

Glass 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second ! 
Grad© ! 

Total ^ 

Mrs. C. L. Cardew, 

57 

1 

323 

176 

15 i 

191 i 

Second 

Castleffogerty, 


324 

182 

20 i 

202 

Second 

Thurles, 







Co. Tipperary. 







Mrs. F. H. Kent, 

58 

325 

i 

193 ' 

i 

1 

194 

Second 

Curraghmore Poultry Farm, 


328 

228 

21 

249 

Special 

Borrisokane, 







Co. Tipperary. 







Mrs. E. Loughrey, 

59 

332 

210 

17 

227 

First 

Drumuirma, 


335 

205 

40 

245 

First 

Crusheen, Ennis, 







Co. Clare. 







Capt. H. M- S. Redmond, 

60 

338 

177 


177 

Second 

Popefield, Athy, 


339 

195 


195 

Second 

Laoighis. 


342 

200 

12 

212 

First 

Mrs. K. Earl, 

61 

343 

195 

_ 

195 

Second 

Grantstown House, 


345 

195 ! 

8 

203 

Second 

Waterford. 


346 

201 i 

13 

214 

First 



347 

196 j 

1 

197 

Second 

Mrs. B. M. Rafter, 

62 : 

484 

220 i 

1 4 

1 

; 224 

Special 

Knockthomas, 


! 486 

177 i 

I 

177 

Second 

Nurney, Bagenaistown, 







Co. Carlow. 


i 




t 

Mrs. E. M. Dennehy, 

63 

1 

m 

194 

! 1 

194 

I 

Second 

Ballymanus, 

I 

j 


1 ' 



Stradbaily, 

! 

) 






Laoighis. 

) 

1 



! 

L ’ 

i 


Miss S. B. Bean©, 

1 

j 64 

493 

213 

( 

1 

213 

First 

Longraigue, 

j 

494 

174 

— 

174 

Second 

Foulksmills, 


496 

233 

2 

235 

Special 

Co, Wexford. 


497 

212 

— 

212 

First 

Mrs. N. McElligott, 

65 

691 

! 229 

13 

242 

Special 

Bedford, 


692 

; 184 

2 

186 

Second 

ListoweL 


693 

i 213 

14 

227 

First 

Co, Kerry. 


694 

1 194 

— 

194 

Second 



695 

! 186 

6 

192 

Second 



696 

216 

— 

215 

First 





Section IF.— Rhode Island Red. (Station Holdbks). 


Xame ANt) Address 

OF O^THER 



p8 


Eaos Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificaie 

awarded 

Ko. 

First 

Grade 

, ,, 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Mr. W. Murphy 

; 1 

: 66 ■ 

3o7 

108 

6 

204 

Second 

Bkeeter Park, 


358 

211 

2 

213 

First 

Cleariestown, 

Co, M'exford. 


360 

279 


270 

Special 

Mrs. C. Healy, 

f)7 

. . 

362 

185 

4.4 

229 

Second 

Beeing, 


363 

206 

28 

234 

First 

Dromahano, 


364 

229 

11 

240 

Special 

Mallow, 


365 

215 

28 

243 

First 

Co. Cork. 


366 

218 

i 

219 

First 

Mrs. E. Loughrey, 

(58 

367 

206 

10 

216 

First 

Dmmiimna, 


i 368 

211 

.3 

214 

First 

Crusheen, 


1 370 

192 

32 

224 

Second 

Ennis, Co. Clare. 


1 371 

172 

1 

173 

Second 

Mrs. -H. Langreil, 

61) 

!' 

373 

217 

1 ‘ 

! 

1 3 

217 

j First 

Killiniire, Tullow, 


376 

202 


205 

1 First 

Co. M^icklow. 

1 

377 

187 

6 

103 

1 Second 

Miss J. Rowe, 

Moyiaw Poultry Fariu, 
Crossmolina, 

Co. Mayo. 

: 

382 

205 

I 

1 

! ' 

206 

1 First 

i 

Mrs. M. Cummins, 

Tullogher, 

Kew Ross, 

Co. Kilkenny. 

1 71 

385 

! 

209 

j 

1 

2 

r '‘- 

i 

1 i 

I I 

First 


Mrs. E, M. OTlynn, 

Prohurst, 

Milford, 

Charieviile, Co. Cork. 

1 

1 

i 

392 

393 

394 
396 

190 

199 

228 

215 

43 

1 

2 

233 

200 

228 

217 

Second 

Second 

Special 

First 

Mrs. P. O'Reilly, 

1 73 

400 

226 

3 

229 

Special 

St. Johnsfort, 


401 

207 

39 

246 

First 

Ardee, 

Co. Meath. 

\ 

402 

173 

2 

175 

Second 

Hr. P. Meegan, 

! 

! 

403 

177 

2 

179 

Second 

Brummonreagh, 


404 

1 209 

1 

; 210 

First 

BroomJBeld, 


405 

1 173 

4 

^ 177 

Second 

Castleblayney, 

Co, Monaghan. 

i 

406 

1 180 

2 

; 182 

Second 

Mrs. A. E, E'ergoson, 

* doghboley, 

C®* Sligo. 

! 

1 

i ' 

i 

411 

1 221 

‘ 1 

— 

221 

Special 

i 



365 


Name and Addbkss • 

OF OWNBB 

Pen 

No. 

PuUet 

No. 

E 

Gas Lai] 

D 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Mrs. M. F. Smith, 

76 

417 

183 

27 

210 

Second 

Bridge House, 


419 

173 

3 : 

176 

Second 

Bettystown, Co. Meath. 







Captain O. E. Webb, 

77 

423 

226 

25 

251 

Special 

Blackhall, Kilculien,- 


424 

223 

8 

231 

Special 

Co. Kildare. 


425 

219 


219 

First 

Miss M. O’Donovan, 

78 

429 

212 


212 

First 

Droinore, 


430 

221 

7 

228 

Special 

Villierstown, 


431 

200 

4 

204 

First 

Cappoquin, 


432 

257 

31 

288 

Special 

Co. Waterford. 




. 



Ml'S. J", McCarthy, 

79 

436 

209 

16 

225 

First 

Caherelly Castte, Grange, 


437 

193 

44 

237 

Second 

Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 







Mrs. M. Doyle, 

80 

439 

220 


220 

Special 

Coolmanagh, 


440 

221 

10 

231 

Special 

Hacketstown, 


441 

174 

3 

177 

Second 

Co. Carlow. 







Mrs. H. Bruce, 

i 81 

446 

" 

253 


253 

Special 

Hill Brook, 

j 

446 

256 ; 

— 

256 1 

Special 

Birr, 


448 

191 i 

' ' I 

192 ‘ 

Second 

Otfaly. 

1 

449 

224 i 

i 

"" 1 

, 224 ! 

Special 

Mrs. M. Crnite, * 

1 82 

1 451 

1 

208 

i 1 

2J5 

1 ‘First 

Tiilla, Three Castles, 




i ^ 



Co. Kilkenny. 




1 '■ 



Mrs. B. Hart, 

83 1 

457 i 

243 

32 

i 

275 i 

Special 

Bettyfort, i 


458 i 

215 

1 

1 216 

First 

Clondalkin, | 


459 1 

220 1 

— 

5 220 

Special ' 

Co. Dublin . 


460 

174 

— 

174 

Second 



461 

190 ; 

— 

190 

Second 

Mrs. M. Smith, 

84 

467 

182 

2 

184 

Second ^ 

Kileloon, 


468 

179 

5 

184 

Second 

Dunhoyne, Co. Meath. 







Mrs. M. Costello, 

86 

470 

181 


181 

Second 

Duaghj Kihnoma, 







Co. Kerry. 







Miss T\ Hfn*v©y, 

86 

602 

209 

12 

22r 

First 

Northjfield House, 







Connolly, 







; 'Ennis,, Co. Claire. 





1 




366 


( 

Ka'ME ahx> Ai>dkes.s 

OF OVTNER 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

E 

OGS IsAI 

D 

Class 

of 

Certifieaia 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

Mrs. E. M. Hodgins. j 

87 I 

349 

180 


180 ' 

Second 

Daiigan, | 

1 ’ ; 

351 

187 

16 

203 ^ 

Second 

Roserea, 


362 

180 

6 

195 : 

Second 

Co. Tipperary. 


353 

215 

— 

215 ^ 

.First 



354 

j 235 

1 

24 

269 

Special 


Hectiok V. — Any Non-Sitting Breeb. 


! 

Name and Address ' 

OF Owner 

j 

Pen ' 
No. 

. 

Pullet 

No, 

Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

avrarded, 

First 
Grade | 

Second 

Grade 

Total 

White Leghorn . 







Mrs. K. Ljsaght, 

88 

506 

189 

7 

196 

Se(,x>nd 

Hazlewood, Mallow, 


606 

216 

3 

219 

First 

Co. Cork. 


507 

198 

8 

206 

S0oon<i 



510 

183 

9 

192 

Second 

White Leghorn. 







Rev. Bro. O’Rourke, 

89 

511 

242 

— 

242 

Special 

Our Lady of Lourdes, 


513 

227 


227 

Special 

Cahermoyle, Ardagh, 


514 

225 

iO 

235 

Special 

Co. Limerick. 


615 

206 

16 

222 

First 

White Leghorn. 







Miss .K. Cuiminghain, 

90 

518 

258 

30 

288 

Special 

Monreade P.F., Naas, 


520 

196 

45 

241 

Seeond 

Co. Kildare. 


522 

203 

14 

217 

First 

White Leghorn. 

! i 

i : 






Miss L. Gould, ■ 

: 

524 

208 

6 

214 

JFirsfc 

■ ' Denyhoo, Milltown, 

1 j 

526 

191 

13 

204 

Second 

Belturbet, Co. Cavan. j 







' j 

Leghorn. 

; 






mm E. M, O’Keeffe, 

^ 92 i 

530 

227 ' 

— 

227 - 

'Special 

St. Rita’s Poultry Station, 

1 i 

531 

201 

— 

201 - 

First 

Lake Vale, Bally desmond. 


533 

192 

3 

195 

Second 

Co. Cork. 

1 

534 

206 , 

— 

206 

First 

i 

Leghorn. 

i 

i 

! i 

! 

I 



'VH 


Mm. M. E. Higgins, 

j 93 

537 

215 i 

'4 

219 ■ 

B’irst. 

Carramarla Lodge,, 

1 

[ 

1 





Claremorris, Co, Mayo., 

1 : 
i i 


__i 

1 '* 



Leghorn. 

1 1 

! ! 

1 j 




1 

■| 




94 i 

542 

203 ^ 

6 

209 

. Fimt 

'''' ' Swiry^' Hall, Santry, ■ 

1 i 

If i 

544 

220 ; 

8 

228 

Special 

Co, Bublin. 

) 1 

i i 









367 


Name and Abdbkss 

OF OWKKB 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

E 

G€S Laid 

Class 

of 

C^ertificate 

awarded 

First 

Grad© 

Second 

Grad© 

Total 

White Leghorn. 







Mkf? P. Alloy, 

96 

566 

193 

11 

204 

Second 

Hill Poultry Farm, 


570 

196 

— 

196 

Second 

Athboy, Co. Meath. 







White Leghorn . 







Mrs. M, A. Walsh, 

97 

561 

194 

— 

194 

Second 

Wardstown, 


562 

233 

6 

239 

Special 

Athboy, 


563 

228 

13 

241 

Special 

Co. Meath. 


564 

232 

12 

244 

Special 

White Leghorn, 







Mrs. M. E. Shanley, 

98 

553 

181 

10 

191 

Second 

Druinard, Dromo<.l, 


565 

222 

27 

249 

Special 

Co. Leitrim. 


556 

208 

— 

208 

First 



558 

216 

21 

237 

First 

White Leghorn. 




j 



Mrs. K. Mulcahy. 

100 

572 

200 ! 

18 

218 

First 

.Ballinahown, 


573 

185 ! 

6 i 

191 

Second 

Ardagh, 


575 

182 * 

1 1 

183 

Secoml 

Co. Jjimerick. 


' 576 

221 i 

i 

1 i 

! 

222 

Speciai 


Section VI. — Any otheb General Purpose Breed. 


Namb akx) Add.be.ss 

OF OWNKB 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs Laid 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 
Grade ; 

Total 

Barred Hock. 



! ; 

! 1 

i 

1 



Mrs. M, A. Kelly, 

i 107 

620 

1 198 ^ 


198 

Second 

Carronstown, 

i 

621 

233 

j ^ 

233 

Special 

Ballivor, 

! 

622 

234 

i 

235 ; 

Special 

Co. Meath. i 


623 

212 ; 

1 ' 

212 1 

First 

Barred Hock. 




1 

' 1 


Mrs. E. A. Henderson. 

108 

628 

176 

i 18 

194 'i 

Second 

Ardrum, Inniscarra, 


629 

261 

4 

265 j 

Specdal 

Co. Cork. 

i 






Barred Hock, 

i 


! 1 

1 

i 1 


i 


Mim ' B. ^ Power,' 

111 

644 

174 j 

3 

177 

Second 

Slieveme, Butlerstown, 


648 

203 j 

1 i 

204 ^ 

First 

'Co.,, Waterford. 



1 




' Barred. Hock. 


1 

i 

■ j 




Milk M. L. Hamilton, v 'i" ' 

112 

650 

222 j 

5 

227 

Spetdal 

,/■ New Bow, Clonleighf' Lifford, 


651 

199 

: 5 

204 

Second 

Co. jDone^al'..',,,' 

. ' '' ■ ' ' ,'0 , 1 


I 

i 

! 

! 
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j 

i 

Name aitd Adbbess j 

OF OwNEB 



Eggs Law 

y 

Class 

of 

Certificate 

awarded 

ir©n 

No. 

jrxiiiei; 

No. 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grad© 

Total 

Buff Mock. 

Mfh. M, Ffreiich, 

Poolfaillej iSTew Koss, 

Co. Wexford. 

101 

587 

178 

27 

205 

Second 

Buff Mock. 







Sister-ia-Charge, 

102 

578 

198 

— 

198 

Second 

Teclmioal SchooL 


579 

191 

1 

192 

Second 

■ Stradbaily, 


580 

248 

18 

266 

Special 

LaoigMs. 


582 

172 

27 

199 

Second 

Buff M.ock. 







Miss M.- Waisb, 

104 

602 

180 

— 

180 

Second 

TuIIamore, Listowol, 







Co. Kerry. 







Buff Eoch. 




' 



Mrs. K. MaoCabe, 

109 

632 

250 

4 

254 

Special h. 

Deny, Angbnamiilien, 


634 

184 

1 

185 

Second 

(^astleblayney, Co. Monagban. 


635 

175 

2 

177 

Second 

Buff Rock, 







Mrs. E. Kennedy, 

1 no 

639 

176 

39 

i 215 

Second 

Baliyroe, Freshford, 


642 

226 


i 226 

j Special. 

Co. Kilkenny. 

i 

i 



! 


Buff Rock. 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

I 




Mrs. E. Nangliton, 

1 116 

i 674 

192 

20 

i 212 

Second 

Slattamore, Rooskey, 


675 

213 

17 

i 230 

BTrst 

Dromod, 


676 

232 

7 

I 239 

Special 

Co . R oscomniori . 


677 

239 

6 

1 245 

Special 

Light Bussex. 

i 

1 






Miss 1). M. Haee, 

1 103 

595 

228 

— 

228 

Special 

RoBejnomit, 


596 

218 

7 

225 

First 

. . N€?w Ross, 


598 

220 

20 

240 

Special ' 

Co. Wexford, 


599 

183 

! 

184 

Second 


1 

600 

177 

3 

180 

Second 

Light Sussex, 







Mrs. M. Keatley, 

i 106 

709 

176 

i 

177 

; Second 

Bookfield, ‘ 


710 

289 

1 

290 

1 Special 

Ballytore, 

1 

713 

217 

. — 

217 - 

!/ First 

^ ‘Co. Kildare. 


714 

229 

5 

234 

1 Bpeciai 

Light Sussex. 


i 



1 


Mrs. E. M.;, Rerceval, 

113 

I 657 

‘ 229 

3 

232 

Special 

Tcanple House, 


1 658 

207 

3 

210 

■•First 

•Ballymote, Co. Sligo. i 

1 

1 
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Ham a'nd Adbuess 

OF OWNBB 

Pen 

No. 

Pullet 

No. 

E 

Igos Laid 

Clfi^s 

of 

t Certificate 
i awarded 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grad© 

Total 

Light Susa&x. 

Rev. J. R. O’Rourke, 

115 

667 

185 

4 

189 

Second 

BIiMikliott Poultiy Farm, 


669 

185 

37 

223 

Second 

Blue Ball, 


670 

180 

9 

189 

Second. 

TuUamore, Ol^aly. 


672 

191 

13 

204 

Second, 

Light Sussex. 

Miss P. Alley, 

117 

681 

240 


240 

Special 

Hill Poultry Farm, 

Athboy, Co, Meath. 


682 

20S 

2 

210 

BTrst 








Tabus XV. 


Number and Percentage of Pullets of each Breed which qualified for 

Certificates of Merit. 


Breed 

Number 

of 

Pullets 

for 

full Period 

Number 

of 

Certificates 

Awarded 

Percentage 

of 

Pullets 

awarded 

Certificates 

Percen 

fcage Bist] 

dbution 

Special 

First 

Class 

Second 

Clas® 




/o 

% 

% 

% 

White Wyandotte 

" 263 

162 

60.1 

21.0 

17.0 

22.1 

Rhode Island' Red ! 

233 

121 

61.9 

13.3 1 

i 

16.3 

22.3 

White Leghorn .... 

63 

34 

64.0 

17.6 

17.5 

19.0 

Barred Rook , , 

38 

10 

26.3 

10.5 

6.3 

1 

10.5 

,Bufi Rock 

.29 

15 

61.7 

17.2 

3.5 

31.0 

Light Sussex 

28 

17 

60.7 . 

21.4 

14. .3 

26.0 

All Breeda ' .... 

644 ' , 

349 

64.2 

17.1 

16.4 ’ 

21,7 
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Table XVI. 


The following Ttible gives the number of pullets that died during the 
Oompetition, and the cause of death in each case : — 


Date 

of 

Death 

Niiniber i 
of 

Pallet j 

Number 

of 

Pen 1 

Breed | 

i 

< 

Cause of .Death 

1935 

1 

1 

. i 


1 


Oct. 26 

508 

88 

White Leghorn 

Gout. 

„ 31 

317 1 

1 

51 

Rhode Island Red 

Haemorrhago and peritonitis following 
hijury to cloaca. 

Nov. 2 

159 1 

29 

Wliite Wyandotte 

Peritonitis following hifiammation of 
the oviduct. 

13 

547 

95 

White Leghorn 

Peritonitis. 

„ 27 

624 

107 

Barred Rock 

Congestion of the lungs. 

„ 27 

71 

12 

White Wyandotte 

Inffammation of the oviduct and 
peritoneum. 

Dec. 6 

640 

iiO 

Buf! Rock 

Leukaemia. 

1936 





Jan. 27 

341 

60 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis following inffammation of 
the egg passage. 

Feb. 27 

482 

62 

Rhode Island Red 

Chronic peritonitis resulting from 
infection of the oviduct. 

Mar. 10 

683 

117 

Light Sussex 

Acute peritonitis following inflamma- 
tion of the egg passage. 

„ 23 

390 

71 

Rhode Island Bed 

Leukaemia. 

,, 23 

398 

73 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

April 6 

700 

23 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis resulting from inflammation 
of the oviduct. 

„ n 

217 

39 

White Wyandotte 

Rupture of a fatty liver. 

„ 16 

636 

93 

White Leghorn 

Peritonitis following rupture of the 
oviduct. 

„ 22 

588 

101 

Bufi Rock 

Enteritis and peritonitis. 

„ 30 

685 

101 

Buff Rock 

Sarcoma of the Iddneys and nerves. 

„ 30 

■: 673 

116 

Buff Rock 

Tuberculosis. 

May 2 

221 

39 

1 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis which resulted from inflam- 
mation of the oviduct. 

,, ' s 

611 

105 

Barred Rock 

Peritomtis which resulted from inflam- 
mation of the oviduct. 

' 4 

386 

71 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

„ 4 

237 

45 

Rhode Island Bed 

Rupture of liver. 

,, 5 

546 

94 

White Leghorn 

Peritomtis. 

„ 0 1 

495 

64 

Rhode Island Bed 

Peritonitis which resulted from inflam- 
mation of the oviduct. 

» 20 ; 

481 

62 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis. 

n 20 

387 

71 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

27 

24 

4 

White Wyandotte 

Peritonitis. 

June 2 

633 

100 

Buff Rock 

Tuberculosis. 

„ 8 

603 

86 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

» 12 

626 

91 

White Leghorn 

Peritonitis and oviductitis. 

» 12 

651 

95 

White Leghorn 

Chronic cirrhosis of the liver and 
chronic peritonitis. 

„ 13 

410 

76 

Rhode Island Bed 

Peritomtis. 

„ 16 

488 

63 

Rhode Island Bed 

Peritomtis. 

26 

306 

64 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis and gout. 

« 26 

87 

16 

White Wyandotte 

Tumours of the liver. 

„ 27 

663 

112 

Barred Bock 

Tuberculosis. 

n '20 

S84 

70 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis. 

'20 

639 

93 

White Leghorn 

Leukaemia. 

' jfiy. ' 2 

70'3^ 

26 

White Wyandotte 

Leukaemia. 

„ 3 

466 

84 

Rhode Island Bed 

Peritonitis which resulted from inflam- 
mation of the oviduct. 

„ 10 

391 

72, 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis, also affected with peri- 
tonitis. 


Date 

of 

J3oatli 

N'uniber 

of 

Dullefc 



Number 

of 

Pen 

Breed 

Cause of Deatii 

1936 
July 11 

380 

70 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

„ li 

500 

86 

Rhode Island Red 

General atrophy of the iiitemai organs. 

„ 16 

509 

88 

White Leghorn 

Peritonitis. 

20 

549 

95 

White Leghorn 

Internal haemorrhage which resulted 

„ 23 

586 

101 

Buff Rock 

from tumours. 

Peritonitis. 

„ 24 

27i 

4U 

Rhode Island Red 

Tuberculosis. 

„ 29 

320 

i 57 

Rhode Island Red 

Haeinorriiago from blood tumours in 

Aug. 1 

1 157 

: 29 

j WOiite Wyandotte 

the liver. 

Peritonitis. 

4 

680 

i 117 

I Light Sussex 

Pneumonia. 

„ 11. 

1 456 

1 82 

1 Rhode Island Red 

Gout. 

,, 12 

j 218 

i 39 

1 White Wyandotte 

Rupture of the liver. 

„ 12 

i 334 

i 59 

Rhode Island Red 

Oviductitis. 

„ 15 

1 236 

1 45 

Rhode Island Red 

Peritonitis. 

27 

i 707 

; 25 

White Wyandotte 

Acuto fatty infiltration of t'tio liror. 

31 

; 499 

86 

Rhode Island Red 

Toxaemia. 

„ 31 

637 

! 110 

Buff Rock 

Peritonitis. 

yopt. i 

j 689 

j 118 

Barred Rock 

Leukaemia. 


Table XVII. 

Number and Percentage of Deaths fox' each Breed. 


Breed 

Number 

of 

Pullets 

Penned 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

Percentage 

of 

Deaths 




% 

White Wyandotte 

264 

11 

4,2 

Rhode Island Red 

268 

25 

9.7 

White Leghorn 

72 

9 

12.6 

Barred Rock 

42 

4 

9.5 

Buff Rook 

36 

7 

19,4 

Light Sussex 

30 

2 

6.7 






All Breeds 


702 


58 


8.3 
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(Neck moults 
in italics) 
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under Oftuse 28 (more tii&n 20 per cent, second grade eggs). 
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DifiOtiiaMed imdor Glause 28 (more than 20 per oei^. grade eggs), t Disqualifled under Oause 28 (pen produced less than 1,020 eggs). 
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=Dead, * Diaoualifled imder Glause 28 (more tlian 20 per cent, second grade eggs). t Disqualified imder Clause 28 (pen produced 1^ than 1,020 eggs). 
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DisauaMed under Clause 28 (moi^ than 20 per cent, secajud grade eggs). t Disaualifled under Clause 28 (pen produced le^ than 1,020 eggs). 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Sixth World^s Poultry CongresSj 1936« 

The Sixth World's Poultry Congress was held at Leipzig, Germany, from 
July 24tli to July 31st, 1936, and was attended by delegates representing 
forty-two countries, ^ir. D. Pliilpott, B.Agr.Sc., M.Sc,, Department of 
Agriculture, attended as delegate from Saorstat Eireann. 

The Congress, which was under the vice-presidency of Professor 
Alessandro Giiigi, Italy, was formally opened by Mr, R, Walther-Darre, 
National Miiister for Food and Agriculture, 

The prograiimie of tiie Scientific Session at the Congress was divided 
into seven sections, name!}’' 

1. General Reports. 

2. General, Instruction, Organisation. 

3. Physiology of the Egg, Physiology and Feeding of Poultry, 

4. Hatching, Rearing, Breeding and Heredity. 

5. Hygiene and Disease. 

6. Questions of Economics. 

7. Rabbit Breeding. 

About’ 160 papers were presented in all sections. 

An International Poultry and Rabbit Show was organised in connection 
with the Congress, seventeen countries exhibiting domestic fowl, and, in 
some cases, water-fowl, turkeys, pigeons or rabbits. Eighteen countries 
staged National Exhibitions. 

Excursions to educational and research institutions and to poultry farms 
■were organised in connection with the Congress, and, on the conclusion of 
the Congress, a number of members took part in a tour of Germany, during 
w^hich further farms and institutions were visited. 

Official banquets to the National Delegates of the countries participating 
in the Congress w’-ere given by the National Mnister for Food and Agriculture 
and by the Mayor of Leipzig. 

Annual Congress of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 1936. 

The Department was represented by its Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Mr. J. H. Norris, M.R.C.V.S., at the fifty-fourtli Annual Congress of the 
Veterinary Medical Association, which was held in Scarborough from 
the 14th to the 18th September, 1936 , under the presidency of Captain J. R. 
Barker, M.E.C.V.S., D.V.H., of Hereford. 

Wt. P284, 1,250. 8/37. C.&Co. (B276). 
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III ac(Jor(l«,ric*e with the usual practice, the proceedings of the Congress 
were divided into three sections as follows : 

(a) Veterinary Medicine and Surgery ; 

(b) Experimental Pathology ; 

(c) Public Health, 

The subjects presented for discussion included : (1) A general considera- 
tion of the diseased conditions mentioned in the Horse Breeding Acts ; 
(2) Hysteria in dogs ; (3) Some observations on the use of vaccines in the 
protection of cattle against tuberculosis ; (4) Abortion in ewes ; (5) The 
detection of the tuberculous udder ; (6) The administration of the 
Accredited Producers’ Scheme of the Milk Marketing Board ; (7) An 
address and demonstration by Professor Nils Lagerlof of Stockholm on 
sterility in bulls ; (8) Operations and demonstrations in equine surgery, 
poultry diseases, euthanasia. Professor T. G. Browne of the Veterinary 
College, Dublin, gave demonstrations on Local Anaesthesia (Nerve-hlocking) 
for dehorning of cattle, and Spinal (Epidural) Anaesthesia in the horse 
and cow. 

The members were given a civic reception on the first evening of the 
Congress, which was officially opened by the Mayor of Scarborough. The 
attendance at the Congress was exceptionally large, and included a number 
of Veterinary Surgeons from Saorstat Eireann. 


Commonwealth Scientific Conference, 1936. 

At the Commonwealth Scientific Conference held in Great Britain in 
September-October, 1936, under the chairmanship of Sir Charles J. Howell 
’ Thomas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Saorstat Eireann -was represented by a delegation 
consisting of the Secretary and Agricultural Director of the Department of 
Agriculture (Mr. D. Twomey and Mr. J. M. Adams) and the Secretary of 
the Office of the High Commissioner in London (Mr. C. J. O’Donovan). 
The following w’-ere also represented at the Conference : 

Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Newfoundland, India, Southern Rhodesia and the British Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories. 

In addition to general questions of scientific collaboration, the subjects 
for discussion at the Conference included the finances and administration 
of the existing Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, the Imperial Mycological 
Institute and the Imperial Institute of Entomology ; the desirability of 
establishing new Bureaux to deal with dairying and forestry, and the future 
financing of certain research activities (e.g. the transport and storage of 

, Q 
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foodstuffs) towards which, at the date of the Coivfereiiee, (‘oiitrihutions 
were being made by certain governments. 

The Conference was opened in London on the 21st Se})tcnil’)er, 1936, by 
the Right Hon. Walter Elliott, M.P., M.C., F.R.S., and on the following 
day the delegates set out, as guests of the British Government, on a tour 
of research centres in Great Britain. At Cambridge the Plant Breeding 
Institute, the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics (Non-Herbage^ a,nd the 
Low Temperature Research Station were visited, after which tiic delegates 
proceeded to the Wool Research Station at Torridon, near Leeds. From 
this point the Conference divided into two groujis, one of which tra, veiled 
north to Edinburgh and Aberdeen, returning through. Aberystwytii aiid 
Oxford, while the other visited centres within easy reach of London, joining 
the northern group at Oxford before returning to London for the main 
discussions of the Conference. In the course of their tours, delegates were 
entertained by civic and university authorities in the \'a.rious centres 
visited. 


Sugar Beets as Feed for Live Stock. 

The importance of the sugar beet as a source of feed for live stock is being 
seriously investigated in Germany. The crop of leaves and. tops alone is 
estimated at about eight tons per acre, the equivalent of an average meadow. 
If no sugar is produced, but only high-grade beet slices, the farmer ol)tains — 
in addition to the tops and leaves — a feeding product the nutritive value of 
which is about the same as that of barley. Whether it would [)ay him to 
turn out feed slices as well as sugar would depend upon the price which the 
former could command. 

If a suitable price for feeding slices could be arrived at, it is tliought tliat 
the area under sugar beet might be easily increased, and if beet products were 
substituted for imported barley in the feeding of pigs, a sa^^ing of about 
30 million R.M. in foreign exchange would be effected. The dilficulties 
attendant on the cliange-over are, of course, recognised ; drying-plant would 
have to be erected, and the farmer would have to be induced to adopt the 
new feeding-stuff. Nevertheless, it is believed that, if all obstacles can be 
overcome, the increased growing of beet would benefit the land, liesides giving 
employment to the families of many of the smaller farmers. 

Experiments in Denmark have shown tiiat sugar beets are tm 'ex<!el!(;nt 
feed for cattle, horses and pigs, and that the dry matter in sugar beet is, in 
some cases, more valuable to miieh cows than the dry maitc'r In mangels. 
The growing interest among fanners in raising sugar beet for feeding purposes 
is shown by the fact that, while ten years ago tiie growing of sugar beet as 
feeding stuff was' almost unknown in Denmark, the area planted for this 
purpose in 1934 amounted to 15,750 acres, and in 1935 to 20,250 acres. It is 
expected that there will be a further increase in this figure in the present 
season. 



The Warble Campaign in Germany. 

The anniiai loss in inea.t, milk and damage to liides caused by fhe warble 
pest ill Germany is estimated at something like eight millions sterling*. Since 
the coming into force of the Warble Fly Act of 1934, good progress has been 
nnide in controlling the pest. Of the two methods — the mechanical and the 
chemical — -the latter is most generally used, as the work of washing the animals 
can be entrusted to almost anyone. Tlie method of extracting the larvoi by 
means of a small hook is, however, greatly in favour in Bavaria, where 108,116 
larvic were extracted last year from 12,515 animals, and the total number of 
warbles in seven liadly-afrccted districts is said to have been reduced by 
ovci* 47^ jici* (‘cnt. 

In Austria, too, good results have been obtained by the extraction method, 
which is popular owing to its cheapness. In the province of Tyrol the number of 
warbles is said to have hillen by about 80 per cent, in tlie past three years. 

It is pointed out that the good results obtained in both Germany and 
Austria are due to the careful and conscientious carrying out of the work of 
warble extermination, whether by means of chemical washes or by the 
extraction of tlie larva?. 


The Danish Dairying Industry. 

In 1934 the imml)er of milch cows kept in Denmark wm 1,717,000. Tlie 
average annual milk-yield per cow was 704 gallons, and the total quantity 
of milk produced was 1,208 millon gallons. Of this quantity 80 per 
cent, was used for butter-making, 3 per cent, for cheese-making, 0.5 per cent, 
for making condensed milk and milk powder, 7 per cent, for use on tiie farm, 
and 9.5 per cent, for eorisimiption as fresh milk in the towns. 

There are in Denmatk 206,000 agricultural holdings, of which 180,000 or 
92 per cent, are connected with a co-operative creamery. Tlie number of 
co-operative creameries is now about 1,400. 

With the development of the dairy industry, that of pig-breeding and bacon- 
curing also developed.' The 60 co-operative abattoirs handle over 80 per cent, 
■of tlie bacon and pig products exported. The amount of bacon (‘xported in 
1934 was 219,348 tons. 


Milk Recording in Sweden, 1934-35. 

Ac(*ording to the latest report issued, the milk recording movement in 
Sweden is progressing satisfactorily. The number of recorded herds at 
the close of the year 1934-35 was 19,183, comprising 318,042 cows. This 
is an increase of 1,177 herds and 13,611 cows, as compared with the 
previous year. The average number of herds to each recorder was 21, and 
the average number of cows 320, during the year under review^ 
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The extension of the movement to farms of a, smaller size is siiowri in the 
fact that eleven was the average number of cows on the farms whose 
owners joined during the past year. Tiffe average number of cows lor all 
recorded herds fell from 16.9 in 1934 to 16.5 in 1985. The number of 
recorded cows is now about 16.4 per cent, of the total number of cows in 
Sweden. The percentage of recorded cows varies from 85 in some provinces 
to 1.6 in others. 

The average amount of concentrated feed used showed a slight increase — 
namely, from 611 food units per cow for 1983'-34 to 678 for 1984-85. 

The average milk-yield per cow for the whole country amounted to 
3587 kilos or about 789 gallons, ’which was an increase of about 10 gallons 
on the previous year. The' average fat content of the milk fell, however, 
to 3.64 per cent., from 8.65 in 1988-34. 


Fishy Flavour in Butter : . Swedish Experiments. 

An investigation has been made at the Swedish State Experimental Station 
into the influence of certain green foods upon the flavour of butter. During 
the period Aiigiist-October, 1934, two or three equal groups, each consisting 
of 15 Friesian co’vrs with high milk-yield, were housed and fed on rations 
consisting of green fodder in various combinations ’with other foodstuffs, such 
as crushed grain, sugar beet pulp, hay and straw. In August and the first 
half of September the green fodder consisted of lucerne ; in the latter half of 
September and October, of young clover, and in late October, of sugar beet tops. 

The inquiry showed that excessive feeding with young clover, lucerne and 
sugar beet tops in fresh condition tended to produce butter with a fishy flavour. 
Young clover and young lucerne had a more pronounced effect than more 
mature lucerne and sugar beet tops. The. risk of fishy-flavoured butter can 
be minimised or eliminated if the fresh foodstuffs mentioned are supplemented 
by other foods to a sufficient degree. In the trials dried beet pulp (25 to 80 
per cent, sugar), crushed grain, hay and straw were used. 

When young clover was fed as the main food, the salt ration at the 
experimental farm (35 grammes per per animal) was omitted for ten clays, 
but had no effect upon the tendency of the milk to j)Toduce fishy butter. 
When cows were allo’wed to graze on lucerne, the Ashy flavour appeared with 
equal frequency, whether the milk-yield was large or small 

The effect of pasteurizing the cream at suitable temperatures was found to 
counteract largely fishiness in the butter. The question of how these results 
may best be applied to practical dairying is still under consideration. ' 
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Control of Bovine Tuberculosis in De'nmark 

111 tlie course of a lecture delivered before tlie Royal Danish Agricultural 
Society, Veterinary Director Gerhard Petersen gave an account of the 
campaign. against bovine tuberculosis in Denmark. This campaign dates from 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Very little was known as to the 
prevalence of the disease before 1890 or thereabouts, when the use of tuberculin 
as a means of diagnosis became known. There are grounds for supposing that 
the disease spread in Denmark in the early nineties owing, largely, to the 
importation of foreign cattle. 

As a result of an inquiry made in 1886, Professor Bang stated that clinical 
examination showed the average percentage of tuberculous cattle to be from 
4 to 5 per cent., and on large farms, from 7 to 8| per cent., while in certain 
districts the percentage was as high as 25. According to a report made in 
1882, over 81 per cent, of cows belonging to smallholders were tuberculous. 

The problem was much debated towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
when several congresses were held. The control methods of Bang and 
Ostertag were tested on a more or less extensive scale in the years which 
followed. In recent times, the danger to human beings has been more clearly 
realised, and many towns have demanded tubercle-free milk. 

The number of herds tested with government help was 984 in 1920, 1,676 
in 1922, and 2,511 in 1928. An outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
interrupted the work for some years, but in 1928 the number of herds tested 
rose to over 8,000. The number fell again to 2,058 herds in 1980, but the 
official figure no longer indicates the full extent of public interest in the 
campaign. Apart from the government tests, many private persons had their 
herds tested during the period 1927-80, and many creameries organised the 
testing of their suppliers’ herds. 

The number of animals subjected to test during the winter of 1928-29 was 
189,246, or oiie-fjfteenth of the total number of cattle in Denmark. In 1984 
the proportion of animals tested was one-twelfth of the total, and the number 
of tuberculin tests had greatly increased. In that year, the State provided 
free, or partly-aided, tests in 18,879 herds, and supplied free tuberculin to 
about 28,000 other herds. 

The campaign against bovine tuberculosis has been helped by the meat 
inspection service, and the scheme for destroying uneconomic cows. Both 
these activities have effected the elimination of a certain number of 
tuberculous animals. 

In reply to the question as to whether the best method had been adopted 
in the Danish campaign and what line should be followed in the future, 
Dr. Petersen said that Bang’s method (the one adopted) is the best. It was 
devised in the ’nineties, and in thousands of cases has proved efficacious in 
freeing herds from infection and keeping them free. 
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The early hopes of a speedy eradication of lioviiie tii!)ereiiilosi,s ha,\f. 
unfortunately, not been realised. The disease, at least, seems to be at !i 
standstill, and, thanks to further discoveries and to the energetic steps now 
being taken, there is a good prospect of seeing it driven back a good d<'al 

fartlier during the next few years. 


Land Reclamation in Denmark. 

An interesting feature of the Exhibition held last year at Grindsted, in 
S.W. Jutland, is the Pavilion of the Danish Heath Society. Tlie eonteiits of 
this Pavilion illustrate the wonderful develo]nncnt of the surrounding country, 
thanks to the Society’s efforts in the planting of forests and tlie iinproveirient 
of partially productive land. 

In 1866, the village of Grindsted stood in a waste of desolate moorland, 
treeless, and practically unproductive, save as grazing for sheep and cattle. 
To-day, it is a flourishing town, the centre of a network of roads and railways, 

and surrounded with fertile fields and ])leasant woods. One district, in 
particular, that known as Slangs Herred, is a remarkable instance of wliat 
has been accomplished. Before the Heafh Society began their operations, 
65 per cent, of this district was heath or moorland, 5 per cent, was marsh 
and common, and 8.7 per cent, was turf bog. A. certain amount of corn was 
grown and a few potatoes, but the land in general was given over to the 
grazing of sheep and cattle. Tlie district was, in fact, known as one of the 
poorest in Denmark. To-day the proportion under woods and plantations 
amounts to 16.8 per cent., the area under marsh and heather is just one-half 
of what it was in 1866, and the area under crops and pasture has more than 
doubled. The population of the district is now nearly four times what it was 
in 1866. The number of sheep is less than 10 per cent, of what it used to be, 
but cattle have increased from 8,446 head in 1866 to 15,898 in 1986, and the 
number of pigs has increased from 510 to 11,604. 


Danish Poultry Research. 

The Danish State Laboratory for Poultry .Research has issued a report on 
the work done in 1984-85. The number of pens tested was 51, of which 
44 completed the year with at least 7 birds. If two birds from a pen die, 
figures are not published, but (if the owner desires) the remaining birds may 
complete the test. 

Of the 408 hens sent in for test, 28 died during the year. When a bird dies 
of tuberculosis, the pen to which it belonged is sent home, and the house and 
run thoTougMy disinfected. Every hen w^Mch has, during the test period, 
laid 200 eggs of an average weight of 57 grammes, is provided with a special 
ring bearing her number and the number of eggs laid. Records are kept of 
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the amount of grain and free food consumed monthly by each pen. The 
grain ration consists of 4 parts wheat, 3 parts oats, and 3 parts maize. Of this 
mixture each pen received 20 granunes per bird, scattered overy morning. 
In addition, birds may eat as much gxain as they wish for a restricted period 
in the afternoon, from 2 to 0 o’clock in winter and from 4.30 to 6 o’clock in 
summer. They have also free access all day to the following food ration : 
20 parts of yellow maize, 20 of wtieat straw meal, 15 of wheat bran, 15 of 
ineat-boxic meal, 6 of crushed soya, 5 of fish meal, 2 of dried yeast, 1| of chalk, 
I of salt and 1 0 of lucerne meal. 

The records kept now include particulars of the colour and shape of each 
lien’s eggs. The colour is determined by a scale of ten shades, grading from 
pure white to dark ‘‘ Barneveld ” brow. The index figures used to express 
the shape of an egg are obtained by ascertaining its length and breadth with 
the help of a special pair of calipers. The index of shape is the breadth 
expressed as a percentage of the length. A table is provided on which the 
shape index can be read off when the length and breadth are known. For 
example : 'when an egg measures 60mm. in length and 44 in breadth, its 
shape index will be 73. A really well-shaped egg has an index of about 75 ; 
a round, short egg may have one of 80, and a long narrow egg one of 55 

During the five years’ w^ork at the Laboratory the average figures per bird 
for number and weight of eggs w^ere as follows : — 



No. of egga in 
n months 

Weight of Eggs 

Grammes 

Calculated to 
12 mouths 

1930-31 

. . 167 

. . 57.4 

.. 182 

1931-32 

. . 181 

. . 57.9 

. . 197 

1932-33 

. . 189 

. . 59.4 

. . 206 

1933-34 

. . 185 

. . 60.5 

. , 215 


The birds tested in 1934-35 were divided into two groups : light and heB.v\\ 
The light group included the Leghorns and Anconas ; the heavy group the 


Wyaiidottes, Rhode Islands, Sussex and Plymouth Rocks, 
figures for all pens were as follows : — 

The average 

No. of 

No. of 

Total Weight 

Weight of each 
Egg. Gr. 

Weight of Fo«k 1 ptt:' 

Pens 

Eggs 

of Eggs. Kg. 

Kg, of Eggs. 

Light Group 32 

201 

12,24 

60.9 

3.17 

Heavy Group 12 

185 

11,05 

59,8 

' 3.68 


Official Stud-Book for Danish Cocks. 

After two years’ study of progenies at the State Farm, tadtholtu, near 
Hillerod, Denmark, an Official Stud-Book of Cocks has been compiled. The 
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first voiiime contains portraits and a iiumber of iniportaiifc particiiiars about 
the 9 cocks which are all that have obtained admission to its pages, so far. 
As it is calculated that from 15 to 20 cocks will be added each year, the book 
will probably be published annually. 

Poultry , breeders who desire to have their cocks registered must apply, 
before 1st June, to tlie Secretary of the State Poultry Committee. Cocks are 
tested, provided proof of good breeding- work is given, and the owner is willing 
to submit to a certain amount of supervision. As a rule, however, cocks are 
selected at the local jiidgings for the Whole Flocks Competition held anniiaiiy. 

The owner of every cock w^hich is selected for trial must hand over eight 
of the cock’s daughters to be used for public record w^ork at Fauriiolm, and it 
will largely depend on the productive powers of these daughters whether their 
sire can be accepted for registration or not. 

The committee advise all poultry-breeders who desire fresh blood to apply 
to the owners of registered cocks with a view to buying cockerels descended 
in the direct line from the registered bird which appears to be most suitable 
to theii needs. 

Entries in the Stud-Book give the name of the cock, breed, name and address 
of owner, and egg-production of the cock’s daughters. 


The Evils of Egg-Washing : Circular to Danish Producers. 

In a circular dated 16th April, 1936, and sent to all egg-producers, the 
Danish Ministry of Agriculture point out that the sale of washed eggs in 
Denmark is prohibited by law unless such eggs are expressly described as 
second-grade, and that the exportation of washed eggs is absolutely 
forbidden. 

The reason for these enactments lies in the fact that washing removes, 
entirely or partially, the natural protective covering which prevents the 
penetration of infectious germs through the shell. Washing, therefore, reduces 
the egg’s powers of resistance and keeping-quality, with the result that it 
tends to spoil during transit and in the cold store. As many Danish eggs are 
exported for cold storage, the Ministry urges very earnestly the absolute 
discontinuance of the practice of washing, wdiich, if pej’sisted in, will do gieat 
harm to the Danish egg trade. 

The circular adds that washing, even when it leaves no visible traces, can 
be revenjed chemically, and instructions have been issued to the Government 
services to see that the above-mentioned regulations are duly observed. 
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111 eomiectioii with the Government circular, the Danish Egg Export 
Committee have issued a, statement in which they point out that competition 
in the egg trade is growing steadily more intense, as the number of exporting 
•countries increases while that of importing countries declines. It is impossible 
to improve the quality of eggs above the limit fixed by nature, but one cau, 
and must, avoid spoiling these perishable things by careless or injurious 
methods of handling, e\g,, by first allowing the egg to become soiled and then 
cleaning it more or less roughly. The committee point out that some 
producers still labour under the delusion that eggs can be cleaned with a cloth 
dipped in vinegar or vinegar and water, or with the help of scouring powders. 
Experiments have shown that this treatment is even more injurious than 
other forms of cleansing. 

The committee stress the importance of frequent changes of nest material 
and frequent collection as means of avoiding the soiling of eggs. 

Owing to the fact that many Danish eggs have to be exported nowadays to 
very distant places, and that a considerable part of the spring crop has to be 
put into cold store, or otherwise preserved for autumn and winter use, it is 
more than ever essential that the keeping-quality of the eggs shall be 
irreproachable. 


Fourth International Grassland Congress, 1937. 

It is learned that the Fourth International Grassland Congress will be 
lield in Great Britain in July, 1937, under the presidency of Professor R. G. 
Stapledon, M.A., Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station 

.and of the Imperial Bureau for Herbage Plants, Aberystwyth, Wales. The 
previous Congresses in the series were held in Europe, and membership 
consisted almost entirely of European delegates. The organisers anticipate, 
however, that the fourth Congress will be attended by delegates from the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies and numerous 
other countries members of the International Grassland Congress Association, 
which has its central oifice in Leipzig. 

The paper reading sessions in Aberystwyth from the 13th to the 19th 
July, 1937, will deal with the following aspects of the grassland problem : 

Ecology ; pasture and range management ; seeds mixtures 
(including lucerne for grazing) ; legumes for use in poor pastures ; 
plant breeding, genetics and seed production ; manures and 
fertilisers ; nutritive value of pastures ; fodder conservation ; 
grassland economics. 

Participants will have the option of joining in tours of centres of grassland 
interest, including selected farms and research institutions, both before 
and after these sessions. The tours are designed to afford members an 
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opportunity of seeing something of Britisli grassland ramiing, incluciitig'' 
livestock management, over as -wide a range as possible. 

Copies of the preliminary programme, which indicates the approximate- 
cost per head of the various torirs, may be obtained on application to the 
Joint Secretaries of the Congress, Agricultural Buildings. Aberystwytip, 
Great Britain. The fee for membership of the Congress is £2. 
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